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Year  Book  a  Time  Saver 

Necessity  may  or  may  not  be  "the  mother  of  invention,"  but  it 
called  the  Philadelphia  Year  Book  into  being.  Time  lost  looking 
up  facts  or  figures  about  the  city  which  were  nowhere  assembled  for 
handy  consultation  induced  the  compiler  to  gather  into  a  comprehen- 
sive volume  the  statistics,  chronology  and  history  of  Philadelphia 
arranged  for  instant  use. 

At  first  the  book  was  neglected,  while  the  same  spendthrift  course 
of  wasting  time  to  look  elsewhere  for  facts  required  continued.  A 
few  experiences  of  this  kind  were  enough  to  convince  even  the  skeptical 
that  the  Year  Book  should  always  be  consulted  first. 

That  was  the  experience  in  one  large  establishment  which  main- 
tained an  extensive  reference  library.  The  Year  Book  is  now  a  habit 
there. 

As  with  the  typewriter  and  the  calculating  machine,  the  Year 
Book's  use  has  to  be  learned.  The  alphabetical  arrangement  and  the 
cross-reference  system  make  learning  easy. 

All  who  do  business  in  Philadelphia  find  it  a  real  help. 

More  Than  50?000  Facts  About  Philadelphia 
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Pittsburgh  Slocl?  Exchange 
Chicago   Board   of    Trade 


Stocks  Curb  Securities  Grain 


1435  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia 

New  York  Office,  50  Broad  Street 


Scarce  Books,  Prints  and  Autographs 

A  secluded,  quiet  shop— where  book  - 
lovers  are  welcome  to  browse  with- 
out being  asked  to  buy-— and  where 
those  having  rare  books  to  sell  will 
receive  fair  value  for  them.  Cata- 
logues on  request. 

WILLIAM  J.  CAMPBELL 

K-uablishcd  1850  1623  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 
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FOREWORD 

This  issue  of  the  Year  Book  will  be  found  to  he  a  considerable 
improvement  over  the  Year  Book  for  1919,  both  for  compre- 
hensiveness arid  for  the  timeliness  of  its  information.  The 
change  of  date  of  publication  made  necessary  this  year  on  ac- 
count of  the  change  not  only  of  the  personnel  of  the  City 
Government,  but  of  the  City's  Charter,  has  shown  the  advis- 
ability of  keeping  the  date  of  publication  in  March. 

At  the  time  the  Year  Book  goes  to  press  the  Census  figures 
for  the  city  are  not  available,  but  the  estimates  hinted  at  by  the 
local  supervisor  of  the  Census  is  warrant  for  the  statement  that 
the  figures  will  be  found  to  he  approximately  2,000 ,000.  This 
means  that  there  are  in  Philadelphia  more  people  than  were  in 
the  whole  of  the  United  States  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution. 

Some  of  the  other  figures  to  he  found  in  the  Year  Book  this 
year  will  be  of  more  than  ordinary  interest ;  for  sake  of  brevity 
they  will  here  be  summarized : 

Bank  clearings  for  1910  totaled  $22,049 ,588, 655 ,  or  about 
four  times  that  of  the  entire  country  in  1861. 

Exports  for  the  year  1919  amounted  to  $522,391,091,  and 
imports,  $153,874,515,  the  largest  in  the  port's  history.  Of 
the  exports,  $88,698,423,  or  more  than  the  whole  volume  of 
exports  in  any  year  before  1915,  went  to  Latin-American  coun- 
tries.     The  imports  from  these  countries  totaled  $5,489,796. 

Shipbuilding  on  the  Delaware  retained  its  prominence ;  135 
ships,  of  a  total  tonnage  of  1 ,097,535,  were,  launched  for  the 
Government's  programme  of  cargo  carriers.  In  addition  there 
Were  six  torpedo  boats  launched. 


Business  failures,  shown  by  159  petitions  in  bankruptcy, 
were  the  lowest  in  number  for  many  years. 

The  Mint  of  the  United  States  made  five-sevenths  of  the 
coinage  produced  in  the  country  in  1919 ,  amounting  to  a  total 
of  501,000,000  pieces,  being  greater  than  the  production  of  any 
mint  in  the  world. 

Public  bequests  for  the  year  totaled  $6,413,850. 

A  traffic  census  showed  that  on  one  square  on  Broad  Street, 
from  Filbert  to  Arch  Streets,  17,000  vehicles  passed  in  a  day 
of  sixteen  hours. 

Real  estate  assessments  showed  a  total  assessment  of 
$2,140,614,928,  of  which  $282,401,928  is  exempt,  and  conse- 
quently much  below  the  market  value. 

The  death  rate  of  the  city  was  the  lowest  over  a  period  of 
years.  The  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics,  estimating  on  a  popu- 
lation of  1,781 ' ,225,  gives  it  as  14.52  per  1000.  As  the  popula- 
tion is  obviously  more  than  this  estimate,  the  figures  should  be 

even  lower. 

JOSEPH  JACKSON 


Jackson  s  Philadelphia 
Year  Book 


Ahbottsford — A  former  village  east  of 
the  Schuvlkill  River,  on  the  heights  below 
the    Falls   of   Schuylkill. 

Academy   of   the    Fine   Arts    (The 

Pennsylvania) — Southwest  corner  of 
Broad  and  Cherry  Streets.  Founded  1805. 
Building  opened  1S76.  Cost  $543,000.  Per- 
manent collection  of  paintings  and  sculp- 
ture. Annual  and  special  displays  of  art 
•iuring  the  year.  Important  collection  of 
<-ar!y  American  paintings.  Other  collec- 
tions: Carey,  Gibson,  Field  and  Temple,  of 
paintings;  and  Phillips  collection  of  40,000 
t  ire  engravings.  Maintains  important  school 
»i  art,  the  oldest  in  the  United  States. 
Summer  school  at  Chester  Springs,  Pa. 
Medals  and  prizes  awarded  at  annual  ex- 
hibition   of    paintings   and    sculpture. 

Admission  fee  charged  on  rive  days  of  the 
week.     Sundays   free. 

President,   John    Frederick  Lewis. 
Secretary.   John    Andrew   Myers. 
Prizes    in    the    114th    Annual    Exhibition. 
which    was  opened    February   8th: 

Temple    Cold'  Medal    (best    painting,    any 
''jet),   to    Daniel    Garber.      Subject — •"Or- 
uird  Window"    (No.   190). 
F.    T.    Scutesbury    $1000   prize    (best   new 
Panting),   to   Arthur   B.    Carles.      Subject — 
M  tr.^-illaise''    (No.    193). 
Jennie    Sesnan    gold    medal     (best    land- 
-  >J»e)    t„   Charles    II.    Davis,    Mystic,    Conn. 
^  .i^-or  -"Over   the  Hills"    (No.   222). 

Beck  gold  medal  (best  portrait),  to  Leslie 
'  riiompson,  Boston.  Subject — "Portrait 
••:  Girl.", 

'  m  irge  D.  Widener  Meinorial  medal   (best 
.■"  ire),   to  Jess   M.    Lawson,   Xew   York. 
"   ;•'  -  '■  -"Belgium,   1914"   (Xo.   404). 

Iter    Lippincott   $300   prize   (best  figure 

'■''•  .to    Colin    Campbell    Cooper.      Sub- 

T     "Summer"    ( Xo.    55). 

•;-'!■>■   Smith  $100  prize   (best  painting  by 

'■■"Mpiiia  woman),  to    Juliet  White  Goss. 

'  -'On   the   Hill"   (No.   85). 
Icbrtiary   5th.— Announced   that  a   vandal 
•'   •'■imaged    paintings  and   statuary' at   the 
"     ■'■'••■>'-  Chester  Springs  School. 


February  6th. — A  committee  of  the  Board 
of  Education  refused  to  expend  S175  neces- 
sary to  transport  the  collection  of  artworks 
loaned  by  the  Academy  Fellowship,  for  ex- 
hibition  in   the  city's  public  schools, 

February  12th. — Announcement  made  that 
Dr.  R.  Tait  McKenzie's  bronze  statue 
of  George  Whiterield,  had  been  refused 
admission  to  the  Annual  Exhibition  "be- 
cause  it  was  too  large  for  indoor  display." 
The  work  was  subsequently  shown  at  the 
Art  Club  before  being  erected  at  the  Uni- 
versity   of  Pennsylvania. 

March  12th. — Philadelphia  prize  awarded 
to  Philip  L.  Hale,  for  his  painting  "Flowers 
in  Moonlight"  The  award  was  the  result 
of  popular  balloting  by  visitors  to  the  114th 
Annual   Exhibition. 

March  12th. — Edward  Stewardson  prize 
of  S100  for  the  best  work  in  sculpture  by 
a  student'  of  the  Academy,  awarded  Ber- 
nard Gordon.  This  was  the  seventeenth 
tiihe  the  prize  had  been  given. 

March  27. — Free  evening  at  the  Annual 
Exhibition,  under  auspices-  of  the  Civic 
Club. 

May  29. — Prizes  offered  by  the  Academy 
to  pupils  of  the  higher  public  schools, 
awarded  for  the  second  time.  The  prize-, 
given  annually,  are  intended  to  encourage 
accurate  free-hand  drawing  in  public  and 
other  schools  and  to  discover  pupils  of 
talent  Each  school  competing  is  given 
prizes  of  §10  and  $-5  for  the  drawings  that 
rank  hest  in  the  first  series  of  the  com- 
petition. All  the  successful  drawings  are 
then  sent  to  the  Academy,  where  they  are 
passed  on  by  the  faculty  and  *he  higher 
honors  awarded.  Fifteen  high  private 
sell    ols   ■:■  rr.peted. 

May  29:li.~T-Hugii  H.  Breckenrtdge,  pre- 
sented with  the  gou  medal  of  honor,  of 
the  Academy,  "in  recognition  of  high 
ivement  it;  his  profession  and  for  emi- 
nent services  in  the  cause  oi  art  and  to  the 
Academy." 

October  7th. — Schools  of  the  Academy 
reopened    with    115    students. 
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November  9th. — Seventeenth  Annual  Ex- 
hibition of  the  Philadelphia  Water-Color 
Club,  and  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Show  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Society  of  Miniature 
Painters,  opened.  A  feature  of  .the  ex- 
hibition was  a  group  of  etchings  by  Joseph 
Pennell  and  lithographers  and  etchings  by 
Frank   Brangwyn. 

Prizes  awarded  were: 

Miniature  Painter's  Medal,  to  Emily 
Drayton    Taylor. 

Philadelphia  Water-Color  Prize,  $200,  to 
Childc  Hassam. 

Dana  Water-Color  Medal,  to  Lieut. -Com- 
mander Henry  Reuterdahl,  U.   S.  N. 

Beck   Prize,   $100,  to  Alfred   Hay  ward. 

Academy  of  Music — Broad  and  Lo- 
cust Streets.  Designed  by  Napoleon  La 
Brrn  in  1854.  Cornerstone  laid  July  26, 
1855.  Building  opened  by  a  bail  on  Jan- 
uary 26,  1857.  First  operatic  performance 
by  Maretzek's  Opera  Troupe,  February  25, 
1857,  when  II  Trovatore  was  sung.  The 
inaugural  address  by  Mayor  Robert  T.  Con- 
rad was  read  by  Caroline  Richings.  The 
principal  artists  in  the  opera  were  Madame 
Gazzaniga  as  Leonora  and  Brignoli,  as 
Manrico. 

The  building,  constructed  of  brick  and 
brownstone,  has  a  front  of  140  feet  and  a 
depth  of  2c- 8  fee:.  The  interior  is  Italian 
in  style.  The  stage  is  90  feet  wide  at  the 
proscenium  opening  and  70  feet  high.  In 
the  main  the  original  scheme  of  decoration 
has  not  been  changed,  although  some  years 
ago  boxes  were  added  to  the  balcony  and 
parquet  circle.  Some  of  the  greatest  oper- 
atic artists  of  the  last  60  years  have  been 
heard  in  the  Academy,  which  also  has  been 
the  scene  of  many  historic  mass  meetings 
and  conventions.      See    Theatres. 

Academy    of    Natural    Sciences — 

Nineteenth  and  Race  Streets.  Founded  in 
1812,  and  had  its  first  home  on  Second 
Street  ne.r  Arch.  Removed  to  present  loca- 
tion in  1875-76.  Building  erinr^ed  in  183), 
1891,  1905  and  1907.  and  has  cost  to  date 
$463,682.  _  Has  a  reference  library  of  60,000 
volumes  including  complete  nies  of  rare 
scientific  periodicals  and  mom  craphs,  re- 
garded as  the  mo^t  important  collection  of 
its  kind  in  the  United  States  The  mu- 
seum contains  about  3,000,000  specimens.  It 
also  is  regarded  as  probably  unequalled  in 
its  field.     See  Museums. 

President,    John    Cadwalader. 

Secretary,   Edward  J.   Nolan,  M.D. 

November    18th. —  At   the   annual   meeting 

it    was    announced    that    1000    dried    plants, 

5000  insects,  200  birds  and   many  mammals 

and  reptiles  had  been  added  to  the  museun. 


A  del  phi — Was  a  small  village  in  the 
western  part  of  the  county,  situated  on 
Indian  Run,  and  less  than  half  a  mPe 
north  of  Haddington.  There  was  a  mill 
there  in  1816. 

Aero  I'ost — February  19th,  Lieut. 
Ernest  C.  Harmon  established  a  record, 
flying  from  New  York  to  this  city  in  35 
minutes,  or   149   miles  an  hour. 

March  19th. — D.  H.  Hart,  aviator  post- 
man, made  flight  between  New  York  and 
this  city  at  a  speed  of  114  miles  an  hour. 
The  plane  carried  a  full   load  of  mail. 

May  15th. — The  anniversary  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  aero  mail  service  cele- 
brated at  Bustleton  Field  by  Postmaster 
Thornton,  Assistant  Postmaster  Lister  and 
Superintendent   of   Mails,   Johnson. 

July  19th. — -Mail  plane  from  this  city 
for  New  York  damaged  while  descen:lki< 
to  avoid  a  storm  at  Eitingville,  Staten 
Island.  Eight  bags  of  mail  were  forwarded 
by   train. 

Announced  that  rate  for  aero  mail  would 
be  reduced  to  that  of  first-class  postage  and 
mail  hereafter  carried  by  plane  or  train  at 
option  of  officials. 

July  25th. — Twenty  aerial  mail  pilots 
went  on  strike  in  New  York  because  of  the 
refusal  of  Otto  Praeger,  second  assistant 
Postmaster  General,  to  reinstate  two  diers. 
They  refused  to  make  the  flight  from  New 
York  to  Washington  in  the  fog  and  bad 
weather  of  Tuesday  and  were  discharged. 

Announcement  made  in  Philadelphia  that 
the  aero  mail  service  here  would  be  tem- 
porarily stopped.  It  was  to  have  been  re- 
sumed in  the  autumn,  but  this  did  not  take 
place.  One  reason  given  for  abandonment 
Of  the  service  was  that  Bustleton  Field  was 
too   distant  from   central   Post  Office. 

August  12th. — Samuel  C.  Eaton,  an 
aviator  postman,  flying  between  College 
Point,  Md.  and  New  York,  wrecked  his 
plane  making  a  forced  descent  in  German- 
town. 

Air  Transportation — In  1919  two 
companies  made  announcements  that  lines 
f  ir  carrying  passengers  by  aeroplanes  would 
lie  started.  In  April,  the  Stehlin  Air 
Transportation  Company  announced  regular 
flights  between  Atlantic  City  and  Philadel- 
phia, and  in  <kt.oh.er  application  for  a 
charter  was  made  by  the  Easton  Aero  Serv- 
ice Corporation  to  conduct  a  passenger 
service  between  Easton,  Philadelphia,  and 
N'ew  York.  On  June  25th  the  first  com- 
mercial trip  was  made  From  the  flying 
school  at    Essington   to   Atlantic  City. 

April  2<).— Lieut.  A.  Livingstone  Allen, 
and   Inspector  John   F.   Deryer,  of  the  New 
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York  City  Air  Police  made  a  flight  in  a 
plane  to  Philadelphia.  They  bore  a  mes- 
sage from  Mayor  Hylan  of  New  York  to 
Mayor  Smith  of  Philadelphia.  They  re- 
turned  in    their  plane  the  following  day. 

Alien  Enemies — See  Year  Book  for 
1919. 

January  6th.— It  was  announced  that 
there  were  28  Germans,  twenty  of  them 
women  in  the  detention  house  of  the  U.  S. 
Government  Immigration  Station  at  Glou- 
cester, N.  J.,  waiting  deportation,  and  25 
others  who  were  classed  as  undesirables. 
^  July  9th. — The  signing  of  the  Peace 
Treaty  by  Germany  led  U.  S.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Palmer  to  announce  to  Federal  District 
Attorneys  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
cancel,  effective  July  20th.  all  parole  re- 
strictions governing  persons  in  their  re- 
spective  districts   with    these   exceptions: 

"First.  The  paroles  of  all  persons  re- 
leased on  parole  subsequent  to  July  15th 
•;ire  not  to  be  canceled,  but  are  to  continue 
in  full  force  and  effect  until -further  notice. 

"Second.  Parole  of  all  alien  enemies,  if 
any  in  your  district,  whom  you  believe  can- 
not be  released  from  parole  without  detri- 
ment   to   the   public  safety. 

"Third.  Paroles  of  alien  enemies  tem- 
porarily paroled  from  internment  camps  on 
account  of  sickness,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
patriation or  for  any  other  special  reason, 
irrespective  of   the  dare  of   release. 

"After  July  15th  the  department's  rep- 
resentatives at  the  internment  camps  will 
»e  instructed  to  release  unconditionally 
alien  enemies  who  do  not  require  special 
surveillance. 

"All  alien  enemies,  including  those  now 
to  he  released  from  parole,  will  continue, 
subject  to  internment  under  subdivision  12 
"'  the  proclamation  of  April  6,  and  those 
provisions  of  the  succeeding  proclamations 
Providing  for  internment  of  dangerous  alien 
enemies." 

American  Academy  of  Political 
""<!  Social  Science— Founded  in  lSS^ 
(incorporated  1891)  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  political  and  social  sciences 
!J?,  the  comprehensive  sense  of  those  terms. 
«ne    Academy's     headquarters    are    at    the 

'••versjtj    of   Pennsylvania.      Has   collected 

i  rary  of  considerable  extent,' encourages 
!;  ^tigjtions  of  in  specified  Fields  of  polit- 
]  ,  ,  and  social  science  bv  offering  prizes; 
j"J,f's    regular    meetings,    the   annual    assem- 

•  ■  -  being  of  a  national  or  international 
^naracter;    publishes    i's   transactions. 

I  resident.    Leo   S.    Rowe,  Ph.D.,   LL.D. 
secretary,    J.    p.    Lir-htenherger,    AM.. 
Ph.D. 


May  2d  and  3d. — Annual  session  in  the 
Bellevue-Stratford.  On  the  latter  date  Vice 
President  Marshall  and  Senator  Hitchcock 
made   addresses. 

American   Philosophical   Society 

— 104  South  Fifth  Street.  Most  ancient 
and  honored  scientific  organization  in  the 
United  States.  Founded  at  the  suggestion 
of  Franklin,  in  1743.  As  it  also  is  a  direct 
descendant  of  Franklin's  Junto,  which  he 
formed  in  1727  or  1728,  the  society  might 
permissibly  regard  that  time  as  the  date  of 
its  beginning.  The  Junto  was  re-organized 
in  1766  as  The  American  Society  held  at 
Philadelphia  for  Promoting  Useful  Knowl- 
edge. In  1769  the  two  organizations  were 
merged  under  its  present  title,  which,  in 
full  is,  "The  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety held  at  Philadelphia  for  Promoting 
Useful  Knowledge."  Franklin  became  first 
president  of  the  society  thus  conjoined,  and 
his  successors  have  been  David  Ritten- 
house,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Dr.  Caspar  Wis- 
tar,  Dr.  Robert  Patterson,  Chief  Justice 
Tilghman,  Peter  S.  Du  Ponceau,  Robert 
M.  Patterson,  Dr.  Nathaniel  Chapman,  Dr. 
Franklin  Bache,  Prof.  Alexander  Dallas 
Bache,  Judge  John  K.  Kane,  Dr.  George 
B.  Wood,  Frederick  Fralev,  General  Isaac 
Wistar,  Dr.  Edgar  F.  Smith,  and  Dr.  W. 
W.    Keen. 

President,    William     B.     Scott,     Prince- 
tor.,   N.   J. 

Secretary,  I.  Minis  Hays,   M.D. 

Treasurer,  Flenry  LaBarre  Jayne. 
In  the  society's  hall  is  a  museum  of 
literary  and  scientific  relics  and  a  valuable 
library.  Its  remarkable  manuscript  collec- 
tions include  the  Franklin  Papers,  Jeffer- 
son's Draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, and  the  field  note  books  of  Lewis 
and  Clark,  the  explorers  of  the  northwest. 
Among  its  art  treasures  are  Houdon's  bust 
of  Franklin,  Stuart's  portrait  of  Washing- 
ton, painted  for  the  society;  Sully's  por- 
trait of  Jefferson,  painted  from  life,  and 
portraits  or  sculptured  busts  of  all  the 
former  presidents  of   the  organization. 

The  society  has  in  its  care  for  awards  for 
recognition  of  scientific  discoveries  and  as 
prizes  for  essays,  the  funds  eiven  by  Ma- 
gellan, by  Miss  Emily  Phillips  and  by 
Michaux.  The  Michaux  fund  was  partly 
iised  to  plant  a  fine  collection  of  oak  trees 
in  Fairmount  Park,  and  also  to  defray  the 
cost  of  lectures  on  forestry  about  thirty- 
five  years  ago.  These  lectures  laid  the 
foundation  for  virtually  ail  that  has  been 
done  toward  conservation  and  forestry  in 
this  country.  At  the  annual  meetings  of 
the  society,  usually  held  in  April,  and  last 
four  days,  the  best  scientific  workers  in  the 
United    Suites   read    important   papers,   and 
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usually  important  contributions  of  this  kind 
are  sent  from  scientists  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  where  members  of  the  society 
are  to  be  found.  It  has  occupied  its  pres- 
ent hall  on  Fifth  Street  since  1790.  having 
had  the  ground  on  which  it  is  built  pre- 
sented to  it  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
It  is  proposed  by  the  municipality  to  ex- 
change a  plot  on  the  1'arkway  for  the 
Fifth  Street  site  and  there  the  society  may 
have  a  newer  and  larger  home.  See  Li- 
braries. 

American  Red  Cross — The  South- 
eastern Pennsylvania  Chapter  received  a 
charter  from  the  American  National  Red 
Cross  March  4,  1916.  It  is  composed  of 
500  branches  and  auxiliaries,  and  has  juris- 
diction over  the  Counties  of  Philadelphia, 
Montgomery,  Bucks,  Chester  and  Dela- 
ware. Headquarters,  21S  West  Rittenhouse 
Square. 

The  Chapter  Departments  are  as  follows: 

Accounts  and  records. 

Administration. 

Canteen. 

Home  service. 

Junior  Red  Cross. 

Membership,  Branches  and  Auxiliaries. 

Motor   Corps. 

Shipping. 

Supply. 

Surgical    dressings. 

Teaching  center. 

Workrooms:     Knitted   goods   and   hospital 

garments. 
The   officers    and   Board   of    Directors   are 
as    follows: 

Chairman,  Charles  J.  Hatfield,  M.  D. 
Vice-Chairman,   Mrs.   Arthur   II.   Lea. 
Secretary,   Livinston    E.   Jones. 
Treasurer,  Thomas  S.   Gates. 
Executive    Secretary,     Howard     Wayne 
Smith. 

Board  of  Directors — Mrs.  Henry  C. 
Boyer,  Mrs.  Alexander  Brown,  George  T. 
Butler,  James  A.  Campbell,  Mrs.  J.  Gardner 
Cassatt.  Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Childs  Drcxel,  Samuel 
S.  Fleishef,  Joseph  R.  Grundy,  Richard  H. 
Harre,  M.D.,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Hotter,  Walter  H. 
Johnson,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Lamb,  Samuel  D.  Lit, 
I.  Franklin  McFadden,  E.  L  Moore,  Randal 
Morgan,  Mrs.  H.  S.  Prentiss  Nichols,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Totter.  Jr.,  W.  Hinkle  Smith,  Mr.. 
Alfred  Stengel,  Mrs.  E.  T.  Stotesbury, 
Ernest   T.    Trigg   and   James   M.    VVUlcox, 

Home  Service  Section  —  1607  Walnut 
Street. 

Chairman.,    Mrs.    Henry    C.    Boyer. 
Executive  Secretin-:,    Miss   Elizabeth   C. 
\\  ood. 


American         Stores        Company — 

Formed  in  April,  1917,  by  the  merger  of 
the  Acme  Ten  Company.  Robinson  &  Craw- 
ford^ the  Bell  Co.,  Childs  Grocery  Co.  and 
the  George  M.  Dunlap  Co.,  all  of  which 
operated  chains  of  groceries  in  Philadelphia, 
Eastern  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Dela- 
ware and  Northern  Maryland.  Chartered 
in    Delaware   with    a   capital    of    $20,000,000. 

The  company  has  its  own  bakeries,  pro- 
ducing normally  about  2,000,000  loaves  a 
week,   and   operated   1200  stores  in   1919. 

The  Acme  Tea  Co.,  the  first  successful 
chain  stores  concern  in  Philadelphia,  was 
established  bv  Thomas  P.  Hunter  (died  in 
1916)  in  18S5.  The  George  M.  Dunlap  Co., 
began  in  1888;  Rcbinson  &  Crawford,  in 
1891;  the  Childs  bakery,  in  1883  in  Cam- 
den;   and   the   Bell   Company    in    1905. 

March  4th. — -Company  announced  several 
welfare  features  for  their  employees,  in- 
cluding sick  and  death  benefits  and  burial 
lots. 

September  17th. — Announced  that  forty- 
seven  stores  and  dwellings  occupied  by  the 
company  in  this  city  had  been  sold  to 
William    Kamens  and   Isaac   Ginsburg. 

Angora — Extreme  western  end  of  the 
40th  and  46th  wards.  The  former  village 
was  constructed  around  a  cotton  mill  at 
60th  Street  and  Chadd's  Ford  Turnpike, 
now  Baltimore  Avenue.  In  it  lay  a  fin* 
woods  known  locally  as  Sherwood  Forest. 
This  was  removed  and  hundreds  of  modern 
dwellings  erected  on  its  site  in  1912. 

Annapolis,  Sclioolsliip — See  Nauti- 
cal School,  Commissioners  of  Xazigation. 

Appropriations       by       Councils — 

This  table  gives  the  cost  of  the  City  De- 
partments since  the  operation  of  the  new 
City  Charter  in  1887.  Since,  and  includ- 
ing the  year  1912,  the  Board  of  Education 
has  had  its  own  budget  and  own  power  of 
taxation,  under  the  School  Code  of  May 
18.  1911.  See  Education,  Board  of,  Budget. 
1887.  .$13,273,893.10        1904.. $28,646,698.68 


18S8. 

15.340.718.50 

1905. 

25,524.061.35 

1889. 

16,055,759.21 

1906. 

26.91ST70.02 

1890. 

17,787,069.39 

1907. 

30,298,571.48 

1891. 

18.511.941.73 

1908. 

34,117,011.26 

1892. 

18,424,260.16 

191-'.'. 

55,336,049.91 

1893. 

23,155,664.13 

1910. 

35,691.725.38 

1X94. 

24,915,626.08 

1911. 

33,846,875.91 

1895. 

23,491.865.21 

1912. 

30,213,067.44 

1896. 

22,500.062.60 

1913. 

30,160,848  87 

1897. 

23,768,615.75 

P>14. 

31.352,471.72 

1898. 

20,829,  786.60 

1915. 

33,040,377.92 

1899. 

22,343.39".  17 

1916. 

35,567.237.86 

1900. 

24,627,340  75 

1917, 

40,223.13"  54 

1901. 

24,522,803.98 

1918. 

48,539,096.00 

1902. 

27,754,557.1-1 

1919. 

47,780,620.73 

1903. 

28,481,783.53 

1920. 

54,285,122.38 
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Aqunriuiu — -Fairmount  Park  (26th  and 
Hreen  Streets)  occupying  the  former  tur- 
bine bouse  of  the  old  water  works,  is  the 
rjirect  result  of  the  Exhibition  of  the  Penn- 
svlvania  Fish  Commission  at  the  St.  Lpuis 
Exposition,  1904.  The  tanks  used  then 
were  acouired  by  the  city  through  the 
agency  of  the  Fish  Commissioner,  William 
K.  Meehan,  and  finally  in  November,  1911, 
the  aquarium  was  modestly  opened  in  the 
Greaves  House  and  removed  to  the  present 
location  in  1916.  There  is  usually  an  in- 
teresting and  showy  display  of  food  fishes 
and  others,  arranged  in  ingeniously  lighted 
tanks.      Director,    William  E.  Meehan. 

Araming'o — A  borough  created  out  of 
the  township  of  the  Northern  Liberties, 
incorporated  April  11,  1850.  It  was  shaped 
something  like  a  broad  V  reversed.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  northeast  by  a  portion  of 
;he  borough  of  Bride-burg  and  the  Frank- 
t .  r ri  Creek,  which  divided  it  from  a  por- 
tion of  Oxford  township  and  Frankford; 
on  the  northwest  the  Unincorporated  North- 
ern Liberties  and  the  District  of  the 
Northern  Liberties  were  boundaries,  the 
bitter  partly  on  the  southwest;  and  Rich- 
mond district  on  the  southeast  and  south- 
west. The  name  is  an  abbreviation  and 
alteration  from  the  Indian  name  of  the 
stream  adjacent,  called,  by  the  Swedes  and 
English,  Gunner's  Run.  The  original  name 
was  Tumanaranaming,  the  meaning  of 
which  is  not  known.  V>y  cutting  off  a 
portion  of  the  head  and  tail  of  the  name, 
and  omitting  two  letters  in  the  center  and 
adding  an  o,  the  word  "Aramingo"  was 
fabricated.  It  became  a  part  of  the  city 
in    1854. 

Arbor  Day — The  custom  of  observing 
Arbor  Day  has  continued  annually  ever 
since  the  first  observance  here,  April  27, 
1388.  when  the  first  Arbor  Day  was  named, 
growing  out  of  a  movement  to  conserve 
•■  ir  forest  lands,  given  an  impetus  by  the 
Mich. tux   lectures  of  the   Franklin   Institute. 

In  1019  two  Arbor  Days  were  appointed 
'■:  Governor  Sproul — April  11th  and  25th. 
\  >n  the  former  date,  observance  was  made 
»n  the  public  schools,  and  a  few  planted 
trees.  i.On  the  second  Arbor  Day  the 
Marine  'Corps  planted  '250  trees  on  the 
f'arkway,  and  plantings  were  made  by  other 
'•  nizatinns  in  various  public  grounds,  in- 
•  hiding    the    League    Island    Boulevard. 

nctober  24th  was  observed  as  another 
Arbor    Day    and     Bird     Day    in     the    public 

'•""'•s  of  city  and  state  in  response  to  a 
Inhumation  of  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Finegan, 
^tate   Superintendent   of    Schools. 

Arehafrolofttoal  Mntieiini  of  the 
I  niversityof  Pennsylvania,  33d  and  Spruce 
Mreets.      See  Museums. 


Vrchiteet.  City — Room  735,  east  cor- 
ridor. City  Hall.  Under  the  act  of  June 
25,  1919,  the  Mayor  is  required  to  appoint 
a    city    architect. 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  city  archi- 
tect to  prepare,  draft  and  execute  or  to 
supervise  the  preparation,  drafting  and  ex- 
ecution of  all  specifications,  drawings  and 
plans  of  public  buildings  to  be  erected  in 
such  city  and  to  be  paid  for  by  money, 
appropriated  by  the  City  Council,  except 
in  cases  where  on  account  of  the  magnitude 
or  character  of  the  work  to  be  done  special 
architects  are  necessary  in  the  joint  opinion 
of  the  head  of  the  department  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  which  the  work  is  to  be 
done  and  of  the  city  architect."  See  Char- 
ier,   in   Addenda. 

At  the  time  the  Year  Book  went  to  press 
no  appointment  of  a  city  architect  had  been 
made. 

Arehiteetnral  Society — Formed  of 
students  of  the  course  of  architecture  in 
the    University    of    Pennsylvania. 

Architecture — School  of.  See  Tonne 
Scientific  Sclwol,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,  T-Sqnare  Club. 

Arch  Street  Methodist  Episcopal 

Church — Broad  and  Arch  Streets.  Build- 
ing of  white  marble,  erected  in  1862.  Spire 
233  feet  in  height. 

Area — Total  area  of  Philadelphia  is 
129.596  square  miles.  Originally  the  city 
contained  two  square  miles,  but  under  the 
act  consolidating  the  municipalities  of  the 
entire  county  into  the  corporation  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  in  1854.  the  area  be- 
came 129.583  square  miles.  On  September 
15,  1916,  Montgomery  county  ceded  to 
Philadelphia  84  acres  in  Cheltenham  town- 
ship and  these  were  added  to  the  thirtv- 
fifth    ward. 

AREAS     OF    THE     WARDS 

(Expressed    in   square   miles   and 
decimal  parts) 

YV 


ards 

Sq. 

Miles 

Wards 

Sq. 

Miles 

Wards 

Sq. 
Miles 

1 

.700 

17 

.2  51 

33 

2.983 

2 

.442 

18 

.650 

34 

4.407 

3 

.191 

19 

.698 

35 

33.274 

4 

.229 

20 

.734 

36 

1.334 

5 

.321 

21 

7.129 

37 

.520 

6 

.321 

22 

10.741 

38 

4.0o2 

7 

.430 

23 

3  205 

39 

4  811 

8 

.43  7 

24 

4  003 

4  0 

8  121 

9 

.400 

25 

1  inn 

41 

6  250 

in 

.3  5') 

26 

1.400 

42 

9.163 

11 

.210 

27 

.780 

43 

1.461 

12 

.193 

28 

1.087 

44 

1.168 

13 

.259 

2o 

.822 

45 

3.047 

14 

.23  7 

30 

.519 

46 

2.800 

15 

1.049 

31 

.713 

47 

c  4 '  ; 

16 

.281 

32 

.872 

.     48 

4.77S 
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The  Port  of  Philadelphia  includes  the 
cities  and  towns  along  the  Delaware  River 
from  Wilmington  to  Bristol,  and  is  the 
entrance  to  a  district  of  more  than  2000 
square    miles. 

The  Metropolitan  District  of  Philadelphia, 
not  politically  organized  as  such,  covers 
about  500  square  miles.  It  extends  along 
the  Delaware  from  Marcus  Hook  to  Bristol, 
and  westward  along  the  Main  Line  of  the 
Pennsylvania    Railroad    to    Wayne. 

Customs  District  of  Philadelphia  com- 
prises all  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  lying 
east  of  79  degrees  west  longitude;  ail  of 
the  State  of  Delaware  and  all  of  New  Jer- 
sey not  included  in  the  District  of  New 
York,  an  area  of  approximately  37,650 
square  miles. 

Third  Federal  Reserve  (Bank)  District 
comprises  43  counties  in  Pennsylvania  (the 
19  western  counties  being  in  the  Fourth 
District),  the  eight  lower  counties  of  New 
Jersey  and  the  entire  State  of  Delaware,  or, 
approximately    37.000    square    miles. 

The  Catholic  Archdiocese  of  Philadelphia 
includes  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia, 
and  the  counties  of  Berks,  Bucks,  Carbon, 
Chester,  Delaware.  Lehigh,  Montgomery, 
Northampton  and  Schuylkill,  a  combined 
area    of    5043    square   miles. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
Pennsylvania  comprises  the  city  and  county 
of  Philadelphia  and  the  counties  of  Bucks, 
Chester,  Delaware  and  Montgomery,  a  com- 
bined   area    of    2119    square    miles. 

Armistice  Day — November  11th.  The 
anniversary  of.  the  beginning  of  the  ar- 
mistice between  the  Entente  Allies  and  the 
Central  Powers  in  the  European  War  in 
1(*18.     See  Year  Book  for  1919. 

The  first  anniversary  of  the  day  was 
celebrated  in  1919  by  American  Legion 
Posts  in  the  city,  neighborhood  associations 
and  by  special  patriotic  exercises  in  the 
public  schools.  In  the  evening,  a  dinner 
was  given  at  the  Belicvue-Stratfnrd  by  the 
Philadelphia  Chapter  of  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  to  the  Supreme  Knight,  James 
A.  Flaherty;  an  1  a  special  organ  recital  was 
given  by  John  Wananlaker  in  his  store  for 
the  county  officers  of  the  seventy-seven 
American    Legion    P'.^ts   in    Philadelphia. 

Armories — Tbere  -ire  six  state  and  one 

city  armory  i:1  Philadelphia,  which  rri'.r 
to  the  Nation.-:  Army  Act.  housed  local 
units  of  the  National  Guard  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

First  Regiment  Infantry,  Broad  and  Cal- 
lowhill   Street-. 

Se.'cnd  Regiment  Field  Artillery,  Broad 
Street,  south   of  Susquehanna   Avenue 


Third  Regiment  Infantry,  Broad  Street, 
south  of   Reed  Street. 

Sixth  Regiment  Infantry  (Philadelphia 
Battalion;,  Mantua  Avenue,  west  of  41st  St. 

First  Troop,  Phila.  City  Cavalry,  Twenty- 
third   Street,  south  of   Market   Street. 

Cavalry  Squadron,  First  Regiment  Cav- 
alry, Thirty-second  Street  and  Lancaster 
Avenue. 

State  Fcnciblcs  Battalion,  Broad  Street, 
south   of   Race   Street. 

The  City  Troop  Armory  is  the  property 
of  that  ancient  organization,  and  the  Fen- 
cibles  armory  is  owned  by  the  city.  See 
Xational  Guard,  Pennsylvania  Reserve 
Militia. 

Arnold'.**  Mansion — In  East  Park. 
See  Mount  Pleasant. 

Vrsenals  (United  States) — Schuyl- 
kill Arsenal,  Gray's  Ferry  Road  and  Wash- 
ington Avenue,  "built  1794-1800.  Grounds 
contain  about  8  acres.  Depot,  workshops 
and  warehouses  for  army  clothing,  tents, 
blankets:    etc. 

Zone    Supply     Officer,     Colonel     J.     B. 

Howard. 
Executive  Officer,  Major  A.   C.   Jensen. 
December      3d. — Announced      that      force 
would   be   reduced   produced  a   protest   from 
the  850  persons  employed  there. 

Frankford  Arsenal,  Tacony  Road  and 
Bridge  Street,  Bridesburg.  Ground  pur- 
chased in  1816,  and  rirst  building  erected 
in  1818.  Original  plot  contained  62  ^  acres. 
Recently   increased. 

Manufacture  of  small-arms  ammunition. 
In  'September  1S24,  General  Lafayette 
stopped  here  for  the  night  on  his  triumphal 
tour  l;ef ore  formally  entering  Philadelphia. 
In  1918,  centennial  anniversary  of  the 
completion  of  the  first  building  was  ob- 
served. Secretary  of  War,  Newton  D. 
Baker,  addressed  the  munition  workers  who 
pledged  themselves  not  to  strike  during 
the   war. 

During  the  twenty  months  of  the  war, 
the  Frankford  Arsenal  force  was  increased 
from  2101  employees  to  olOO.  The  ninety- 
four  buildings  were  increased  to  114  and 
extensive  additions  were  made  to  those 
already  in  use.  A  testiner  rar.^c  was  built 
at  Holmesburg.  From  this  plant  were 
turned  out  231,753,768  rounds  of  small 
arms  ammunition.  A  great  part  of  this 
was  of  a  special  type  of  aircraft  munitions. 
From  9,500,000  rounds  a  month  production 
grew    to    nearly    14,000,000   rounds. 

Commandant,    Colonel   W.    A.    Phillips. 

January  9th. — 2200  emplovees  dropper] 
from  the  rolls. 
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January  15th. — Announced  that  the  shell- 
loading  plant  will  be  removed  to  Toledo, 
Ohio,  but  that  the  arsenal  will  he  main- 
tained here  and  the  plant  enlarged. 

February  12th. — It  was  announced  that 
optical  goods,  as  we'd  as  small  arms  am- 
munition and  artillery  range-finders  will  be 
made  at  the  arsenal. 

October  .ilsr. — The  4000  workers  at  the 
arsenal  received  $175,000  in  bonuses,  rang- 
ing from    sums  of   $120   to   $21)0  each. 

Art  Alliance — 1823-25  Walnut  Street. 
Chartered  1915  for  the  purpose  of  "apply- 
ing proved  and  worthy  business  methods 
to  the  production  and  marketing  of  works 
of  art  with  the  same  minute  and  conscien- 
tious care  for  the  excellence  of  the  work 
indorsed  and  marketed  that  an  honest  busi- 
ness man  has  regarding  his  product  and 
in  the  elTort  to  supply  cultural  organiza- 
tions of  Philadelphia  with  much-needed 
accommodations. 

The  organization  expects  to  erect  a  large 
building    on    the    property    it    now    occupies. 

The  property  formerly  was  occupied  by 
Samuel  P.  Wetherill,  and  at  one  time  by 
Ward  B.  Haseltine,  was  purchased  in  June 
hy  the  Alliance,  for  $275,000.  Toward  this 
sum  Mr.  Wetherill  donated  $100,000.  Plans 
for  an  elaborate  Gothic  structure  have  been 
drawn  by  Ralph  Cram,  but  the  work  on 
the  proposed  building  will  not  be  begun 
until  the  end  of  the  war.  Dr.  George 
Woodward  is  President  of  the  Alliance. 
The  present  structure  has  been  remodelled 
and  was  used  during  the  winter  of  1917-18 
for  concerts,  lectures,  exhibitions  of  art 
works.  Studies  have  been  provided  and 
are  rented  to  painters  and  others.  The 
association   has  a   membership  of    1070. 

There  are  committees  on  arts  and   crafts, 
drama,   engravings,   joint   arts,    literary   arts, 
music,  paintings,  sculpture  and  water  colors. 
1  he  present   quarters   were   formally   opened 
October  19,  1917.     See  Art  Progress. 
President,  Dr.   George  Woodward. 
Secretary,  Mk  Y.  Vorke  Stevenson. 
Executive     Secretary,     Miss     Clara     R. 
Mason. 

Art  Club— 220  South  Broad  Street. 
I'ounded  by  artists  an  i  sthers  interested 
in  art  in  1887;  Gives  frequent  exhibitions 
in  its  gallery  to  which  admission  is  usu- 
ally free.  Since  its  building  was  erected 
th-e  club  has  been  giving  an  annual  exhibi- 
tion of  oil  paintings  and  awarding  the  Art 
<  bib's  Cold  Medal.  Some  of  the  most  fa- 
mous artists  in  America  have  been  the 
Recipients  of  special  receptions  in  their 
honor.     Special   displays,   '"one-man   shows,'' 


have  in   the  past  been  characteristic  of  the 
club's   work   for   art. 

President,   Hon.   William   B.   Linn. 
Treasurer,   William   deKrafft. 
Secretary,    Samuel   W.    Cooper. 
April  25th. — Reception  given  to  Leslie  W. 
Miller,     one    of    the     founders    of    the    Art 
Club,  and   for  many  years  its  secretary. 

The  25th  Annual  Exhibition  of  paintings 
was  held  in  the  club  galleries  from  March 
15th    to   30th.      See  Art  Progress. 

Art  Galleries — There  are  three  gal- 
leries, and  soon  will  be  a  fourth,  where  per- 
manent exhibitions  of  paintings  or  other 
art  works  are  shown.  See  Academy  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  Independence  Flail,  IVHstach 
Collection,  Johnson    Gallery. 

Art  Jury— Room  119,  City  Hall.  Cre 
ated  by  Act  of  Assembly,  1907;  reenacted 
by  Charter  of  Tune  25.  1910,  members 
appointed  by  mayor.  By  provision  of  act 
"no  work  of  art  shall  1  ecome  tiie  property 
of  a  city  of  the  first  class  by  purchase,  gift 
or  otherwise,  unless  such  work  of  art  or 
design  for  the  same,  and  the  proposed 
location  of  such  work  of  art  shall  first  have 
been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the 
Art  Jury  of  said  city,  nor  shall  any  work 
of  art,  until  so  approved,  be  erected  or 
placed  in  any  building,  highway,  stream, 
lake,  square,  park  or  other  public  place  be- 
longing   to    or    under    the    control    of    said 

"No  construction  or  erection,  in  a  city 
of  the  first  class,  of  any  building,  bridge, 
or  its  approaches,  arch,  gate,  fence,  or 
other  structure  or  fixture,  which  is  to  he 
paid,  for,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  by  ap- 
propriation from  the  city  treasury  or  other 
public  funds,  or  for  which  the  city  or  other 
public  authority  is  to  furnish  a  site,  shall 
be  begun,  unless  the  design  and  proposed 
location  thereof,  shall  have  been  submitted 
to  the  jury  at  least  sixty  davs  before  the 
final  approval  thereof,  by  the  officer  or 
other  person  having  authority  to  contract 
therefor.  The  approval  of  the  jury  shall 
also  be  required  in  respect  to  all  structures 
or  fixtures  belonging  to  any  person  or 
corporation,  which  shall  be  erected  upon,  or 
extend  over,  any  highway,  stream,  lake, 
square,  park,  or  other  public  place  within 
the  city,  except  a<=  provide  i  its  section  six 
of  rhJ9  net.  In  deeds  for  land,  made  by 
any  city  of  the  first  class,  restrictions  may 
he  imposed  requiring  that  the  design  and 
location  ci  *he  structures  to  be  altered  or 
erected  thereon  shall  be  first  approved  by 
the  Art  Jury  of  such  city.  Nothing  requir- 
ing the  approval  by  the  jury  shad  be  erected 
or  chnnged  in  design  •.  r  location  without 
it*  approval.  If  the  jury  fails  to  act  up  >n 
any  matter  submitted  to  it  within  sixty  days 
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after  such  submission,  its  approval  of  the 
matter   submitted  shall   be   presumed." 

Joseph  E.  Widener,  President;  Leslie  W. 
Miller,  Vice-president;  Hugh  II.  Breckeu- 
ridge  (painter);  Paul  P.  Cret  (architect); 
Charles  Grafly  (sculptor);  Eli  K.  Price, 
Edward  T.  Stotesbury,  John  Frederick 
Lewis.  Secretary,  Andrew  Wright  Craw- 
ford. 

February  2d. — Designs  for  two  stations 
on  the  Frankford  Elevated  line,  prepared 
by  the  Department  of  City  Transit,  rejected 
by   Art  Jury. 

■  February  8th.— Contracts  for  the  stations 
at  Kensington  and  Allegheny  Avenues,  ami 
Kensington  Avenue  and  Somerset  Street 
awarded,  despite  the  rejection  of   the  plans. 

March  2Sth. — Controversy  over  the  Frank- 
ford  Elevated  Station  plans  settled  by  the 
Art  Jury  approving  the  drawings. 

April  19th. — In  its  Eighth  annual  report 
the  Art  Jury  warned  of  unfit  war  me- 
morials. It  also  recommended  the.  forbid- 
ding of  billboards  on  all  properties  fronting 
on  Parks  and  Parkways. 

June  24th. — Judge  Finletter  filed  an 
opinion  granting  the  Southwark  Realty 
Company  an  injunction  against  the  city  and 
the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Highways,  re- 
straining the  defendents  from  removing  a 
marquise,  or  iron  awning  on  an  apartment 
house  at  Sixteenth  and  Spruce  Streets.  In 
his   opinion   the   Court  said: 

"The  issuance  of  his  permit  depends 
legally  in  no  way  upon  action  of  the  Art 
Jury.  The  ordinance  of  1915  confers  upon 
the  bureau  chief,  and  upon  him  alone,  the 
discretion  to  issue  permits.  It  is  obvious 
that  he  has  no  power  to  delegate  that  dis- 
cretion to  the  Art  Jury  nor  to  any  one  else. 

"And  it  is  equally  plain  that  he  is  not 
to  be  considered  as  possessing  an  arbitrary' 
discretion.  But  even  if  he  did,  he  is  bound 
to  exercise  it,  and  exercise  it  himself.  It 
the  proofs  in  a  given  case  showed  an  ap- 
plication for  a  permit  and  mere  inaction  by 
him  he  could  without  doubt  be  compelled 
to  act  and  either  grant  or  refuse  the  permit. 
In  a  case  like  the  present,  where  he  has 
expressed  himself  as  quite  willing  to  grant 
the  permit  and  has  said  that  he  would  be 
fully  justified  in  doing  so,  and  where  he 
declines  to  do  so  because  of  a  mistaken 
deference  which  he  insists  upon  showing 
the  Art  Jury,  we  think  it  is  an  abuse  of 
discretion    to    refuse    to    grant    the   permit." 

Art  Museum—  This  building,  intended 
to  house  the  municipal  collections  of  paint- 
ings and  other  art  works  is  to  occupy  the 
old  Fairmount  Hill,  on  which  stood  for  a 
century  the  Fairmouut  reservoir.  It  is 
designed    to    be    the    crowning    architectural 


achievement  in  connection  with  the  Parkway. 
In  1S94  the  Commissioners  of  Fairmount 
Park  asked  City  Councils  to  appropriate 
$25,000  for  the  purpose  of  securing  designs 
and  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  museum  and 
art  gallery  in  Fairmount  Park.  On  De- 
cember 31,  1894,  councils  appropriated 
$15,000  for  the  procurement  of  designs  by 
competition  for  "Fine  Art  Building,  to  be 
located  near  Lemon  Hill."  The  Judges  in 
1895  accepted  the  design  of  Brite  &  Bacon. 
but  the  project  proceeded  no  further  until 
the  Parkway  improvement  was  reviewed, 
partly  because  the  Parkway  had  been 
stricken  from  the  city  plans  in  December 
1894.  The  original,  or  prize  design,  has 
been  superseded  by  those  of  Jacques  Greber 
and  Horace  Trumbauer. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  museum  will  cost 
$5,000,000,  when  the  first  contracts  for  the 
work  were  let  in  July,  there  was  $1,800,000 
available.  An  injunction  was  asked  by  a 
taxpayer  against  the  Fairmount  Park  Com- 
mission on  the  ground  that  the  contract  was 
not  given  the  lowest  bidder.  On  July  2Kt, 
Judges  Audenried  and  McCullen  refused 
the  injunction,  it  being  held  the  Commission 
was  supreme  in  such  case,  the  act  quoted 
not  applying  to  that  body.  On  August  11th, 
the  work  of  constructing  the  basement  and 
tunnels  was  begun  by  the  Frank  Mark  Con- 
tracting Company,  whose  bid  was  8621,350. 
Fairmount  Hill,  the  site  of  the  museum, 
had  already  been  granted,  at  a  cost  of 
$200,000. 

By  will  of  George  W.  Elkins,  the  city- 
became  possessor  of  his  collection  of  paint- 
ings, valued  at  $2,500,000,  including  110 
masterpieces  gathered  by  his  father,  Wil- 
liam L.  Elkins,  and  20  others  collected  by 
himself,  which  are  to  tie  placed  in  a  room 
or  rooms  in  an  art  gallery  erected  and 
maintained  by  the  city  within  five  years  c  1 
the   testator's    death. 

Art  Prosress   in  101!)— January  6th. 

— Exhibition  of  landscapes  by  Charles  H. 
Woodbury.      Rosenbach   Galleries. 

January  9th. — Art  Advisory  Council  de- 
cided to  prepare  a  bill  to  lie  presented  to 
the  Legislature  providing  for  a  State  Com- 
mission on  Fine  Arm.  This  subsequently 
was  .lone  and  the  Act  passed.  The  com- 
mission has  jurisdiction  in  Pennsylvania 
outside  of   Philadelphia. 

January  12th. — Violet  Oakley's  two  new 
mural  decorations  for  tin-  Senate  Chamber 
in  the  State  (  apitol,  on  exhibition  in  the 
Academy   of    Fine   Arts. 

January  27th.- — Exhibition  of  portraits  by 
Charles  L.  Sasportas,  a  French  painter. 
Rosenbach  Galleries. 

February     7th. —  Persian     Art     Exhibition 
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from    the   Panama-Pacific    Exposition.      Gal- 
lyrics  of  Art  Alliance. 

Fchruarv  12th. — Liberty  Loan  Committee 
of  the  third  Federal  Reserve  District 
awarded' a  gold  medal  to  Charles  H.  Sykcs, 
cartoonist  of  the  Evening  Ledger,  for  the 
cartoon  that  helped  most  in  the  Fourth 
Liberty  Loan.  This  cartoon  was  entitled 
•"Hoiuls  or   Bondage— It's    L'p   to   You." 

February  17th. — Landscapes  by  Alexander 
Bower,  and  some  figure  and  portrait  work- 
by  \V.  W.  Gilchrist,  Jr.,  exhibited  in  the 
Rosenbach    Galleries. 

February  25th.— Dr.  R.  Tait  McKenzie's 
statue  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  Whitetield, 
which  had  been  refused  admission  to  the 
Academy  Exhibition,  shown  at  the  Art 
Club. 

March  1st. — Pennsylvania  Museum,  Me- 
morial Hall,  placed  on  exhibition  Persian 
pottery  recently  excavated,  which  date  from 
1260. 

March  4th. — The  widow  of  John  J.  Boyle, 
presented  to  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
as  a  memorial  to  her  husband,  two  of  his 
sculptured  works,  "The  Gamin"  and 
'"Springtime." 

March  6th. — Annual  Exhibition  of  the 
Fellowship  of  the  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts.  _  115  paintings  shown.  Art  Alliance 
Galleries. 

March  10th. — American  Federation  of 
Arts  announced  the  names  of  the  Philadel- 
phia regional  committee  on  war  memorials: 
Andrew  Wright  (  rawford,  Thomas  Bavard, 
Mrs.  Edward"  \Y.  Biddle,  Edward  W.  Bok, 
( Juries  J-  Cohen.  George  W.  Dawson,  Otto 
F.  Egc,  Wilson  Eyre,  Jr.,  George  Gibbs, 
Spencer  Gilbert,  Charles  Grafly,  William 
F.  Gray,  J.  McLure  Hamilton,  John  Story 
Jenks,  Jr.,  Archibald  Johnson,  J.  Horace 
Mcl'arland,  Mrs.  J.  Willis  Martin,  Leslie 
W.  Milier,  Thomas  L.  Montgomery,  Clem- 
ent B.  Newbold,  Eli  Kirk  Price,  J.  L.  Shay, 
I  homas  Kilby  Smith,  Horace  Wells  Sellers, 
John  P.  D.  Sinkler,  Mrs.  Cornelius  Steven, 
sou.  Joseph   E.   Widener,  Warren  Wilbur. 

March  14th.— A<:ademy  Fellowship  Prize 
awarded  Arthur  B.  Carles  for  his  painting 
"Marseillaise." 

March  '  15th.— Art  Club's  Gold  Medal 
awarded  Sirs.  Lillian  Westcott  Hale,  for 
her  painting,  "Miranda,"  in  the  Club's  25th 
Anrui  il    Exhibition. 

March  17th.-^—  Exhibition  of  prints  by  24 
artists  in  the  Mc<  "lees  Gallery. 

March   I7th. — Exhibition  of  paintings  and 
sketches  with  the  A.   E.    F.  by  S.  J.   Woolf, 
in    the    Rosenbach    Galleries 
i    March    23d.  —  Exhibition    of    paintings    by 
blurs    in     the    Beilevue-Slral  r'ord. 


More   than    5 GO  work- 


March  24th. — Plastic  Club's  22d  annual 
exhibition  in  its  Clubhouse,  247  South 
Camac  Street. 

March  24th. — Exhibition  of  miniatures  by 
Pennsylvania  Society  of  Miniature  Painters 
at  the   Art  Alliance. 

April  1st. — Group  of  early  American  por- 
traits by  Stuart/  Sully,  Copley  and  others 
shown   in    McClees  Gallery. 

April  7th. — Exhibition  of  paintings  by 
Louis    Ritman   in   the   Rosenbach  Galleries. 

April  12th. — Special  exhibition  of  paint- 
ings by  representative  American  painters 
at   the  Art   Club. 

April  16th. — -Exhibition  of  War  Work  by 
26  British  artists.  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts. 

April  17th. — Fiften  students  in  the  class 
in  interior  decoration  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art,  re- 
ceived awards  from  the  Beaux  Arts  Insti- 
tute of  Design,  in  a  competition  open  to  all 
schools   in    the   country. 

April  22d. — Artists  League,  composed  of 
commercial    artists    and    retouchers    formed. 

April  28th. — Exhibition  of  landscapes  by 
Robert  H.  Nisbet,  in  the  Rosenbach  Gal- 
leries. 

May  1st — -Exhibition  of  etchings,  black 
and  whites,  drawings  in  color  by  the  Print 
Club.      Art  Club   Gallery. 

May  1st. — Exhibition  of  original  drawings 
by  Aubrey  Beardsley  in  the  Rosenbach 
Galleries.  At  the  private  view  Joseph  Pen- 
nell    gave,  a    talk   about   the   artist. 

May  13th. — The  paintings,  which  had  been 
removed  from  the  Wilstach  collection  for 
restoration,  rehung  and  on  exhibition  in 
the  galleries  at  Memorial  Hall.  Some  of 
the  paintings,  which  had  been  described  as 
"potboilers,1  were  reported  sold,  by  the 
director  of   the   Museum.    Langdon   Warner. 

May  22d. — Twentieth  annual  exhibition  of 
u-ork  by  students  of  the  Graphic  Sketch 
Club,  719  Catharine  Street. 

May  29th. — Closing-  exercises  of  the 
School  of  Design   for  Women.  ■ 

July  9th. — The  annual  prize  of  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  in  Rome  awarded  James  IF 
Chillman,  of  the  Architectural  School  of 
the   University   of  Pennsylvania. 

<  >ctober  12th. — Exhibition  of  water  colors 
and   pastels  at   the   Art   Club. 

November  2<\. — Exhibition  of  etchings  by 
the    Print  Club,   in   the  Art  Club   Gallery. 

December  14th  -26th.— Annual  exhibition 
of  the  Art  Club,  of  paintings.  The  Club's 
Gold  Medal  awarded  Maurice  Molarsky  for 
his   painting   "Rose  and   Lavender." 

See  Art  Jury,  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts. 
Johnson  Collection,  Wilstach  Collection, 
At!   Alliance. 
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Arnnnainink — A  name  given  during 
the  times  of  the  Swedes  to  that  portion  of 
the  land  west  of  the  Schuylkill  south  of 
Mill  Creek,  and  eNtending  out  to  the  Kara- 
kung  or  Cobb's  Creek.  It  included  portions 
of  the  ground  north  and  south  of  Woodland 
Avenue,  and  was  principally  settled  by 
Swedes. 

Asoepek — This  name  is  placed  on  Lind- 
strom's  map  of  1,654-55  west  of  Aleskins 
Kjlen  (Frankford  Creek),  and  was  prob- 
ably an  Indian  village  upon  the  site  now 
occupied  by   Frankford. 

Assemblies,  Dnneiiift" — These  social 
functions  are  among  the  most  ancient  and 
honored  in  Philadelphia,  and  to  be  distin- 
guished by  being  a  subscriber  to  them  has 
been  regarded  as  a  mark  of  social  distinc- 
tion. Two  dances  are  held  each  winter,  and 
since  the  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel  has  been 
built  the  exclusive  functions  are  always  held 
there.  For  many  years  previously  they 
were  held  in  the  foyer  of  the  Academv  of 
Music.  None  were  held  in  1918  or  1919, 
but  were  resumed  January  2,  1920,  when, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  establishment  of 
the  Assembly  no  wine  was  served  at  supper. 
The  Second  Assembly  was  held  February 
13th. 

The_  Dancing  Assembly  seems  to  have 
been  founded  in  174S,  when  the  heads  of 
the  first  families  of  Philadelphia  at  the 
time  subscribed  their  forty  shillings.  The 
earliest  subscription  list  contains  fifty-nine 
names.  In  those  days_  the  dances  were 
held  every  Thursday  night  from  January 
1st  to  May  1st  and  began  precisely  at  six 
in  the  evening.  Later,  it  became  the  rule 
to  hold  the  dances  every  two  weeks.  The 
rule  for  many  years  past  has  been  to  limit 
the  dai.ces  to  two  in  a  season,  usually  the 
first  Friday  in  January  and  the  last  Friday 
before  Lent.  The  first  assemblies  are  said 
to  have  been  given  in  Hamilton's  stores,  or 
warehouse,  in  W.i'er  Street,  south  of  Dock. 
Later  thev  were  held  in  the  City  Tavern, 
Heller's  Hotel.  Musical  Fund  Hall,  and  the 
Academy  of  Music.  When  they  wore  held 
at  the  Academy  they  ended,  at  three  in 
the  morning,  but  at  the  Bellevue-Stratford 
the  hours  for  closing  were  later:  At  first 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  subsequently 
closed    at   four. 

Se  rctarv,   Charles   D.    Il^rt,   M.D. 

AstnnviMe — Was  a  village  on  the  west 
sb'e  of  the  Schuylkill,  on  the  road  from  the 
Falls,  r.e<:r  the   intersection   of   the   Belmont 

road. 

Anstriiins      in      Philadelphia — Sec 

Fo  re ig  n    Po p  ;.■  la Hon, 


Anto     Freight     Transportation — 

Fifteen  auto  freight  lines  have  receiving 
stations  in  Philadelphia.  About  250  motor 
trucks,  moving  about  700  tons  of  freight  a 
day,  are  in  operation  between  Philadelphia 
and  other  cities.  There  are  103  concerns 
engaged  in  the  business  of  hauling  by  motor 
truck. 

There  are  10  principal  routes  traversed 
by  auto  freight  trucks,  to  Atlantic  City, 
Allentown,  Bristol,  Faston,  Lancaster.  Read- 
ing, Oxford,  Pa.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  Vine- 
land,   and    Xew    York   City. 

Anto  Lieenses — During  the  first  six 
months  of  19 19  license  fees  for  all  classes 
of  motor  vehicles  in  Pennsvlvania  amounted 
to  $4,392,236.  The  classes  and  types  reg- 
istered and   the  fees   received   were: 

Pneumatic  tired  (373.629),  $3,547,325; 
solid  tired  (34,394),  $508,265;  tractors 
(1679),  $7885;  trailers  (1099),  S33S3; 
motorcycles  (21,107);  $62,841;  drivers 
(70,398),  $140,670;  tractor  drivers  (167), 
$104:  dealers  (8515),  $85,150;  tractor  deal- 
ers (175),  $1166;  transfers,  duolicates,  etc., 
$35,417;   total  receipts,  $4,392,236. 

Total  registrations  in  other  years  were: 
1906    10,958        1«13    78,907 


1907  14,054 

1908  20,094 

1909  34,351 

1910  33,346 

1911  43,282 

1912  58,221 

*Six   months,   endim 


1914    110,963 

1915    154,697 

1916    230.578 

1917    324,824 

1918    394.146 

1919    450.566* 

I  June   30th. 

Pleasure  vehicles,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  new  law,  passed  in  June  1919  are 
registered  by  the  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment on  the  basis  of  forty  cents  per  horse- 
power,   with    the   minimum    fee   of    $10. 

Motortrucks  and  all  commercial  vehicles 
will  be  registered  on  the  basis  of  their 
chassis  weight  except  that  with  cars  that 
weigh  less  than  2000  pounds  the  basis  is 
the  horsepower.  The  classes  of  registration 
and  the  fees  for  those  cars  weighing  more 
than  2'*0O  pounds  are: 

A  A— 2000   to   3000  pounds,  $20. 

A— 3000   to   4500   pounds,   $25. 

B— 4500    to   6000   pounds,   $30. 

C — 6000  to  7000  pounds,  $50. 

n__.~onO  to   soon   pounds,   $75. 

E— 8000  to   10,000  pounds,  $100 

F — more  than    10,000   pounds,   $150. 

It  will  cost  owners  of  motorcycles  a  fee 
of  $3  and  bicycle  owners  who  have  attached 
n  otors  to  their  wheels,  %2.  The  fee  will  be 
doubled  for  motor  vehicles  with  metal  tires. 
Fee  for  trailers  are  based  on  weight  as 
follows: 

Less  than    500   pounds,   no   fee. 

3 no  to   750  pounds,  $2. 
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750  to  1000  pounds,  $5. 

1000  to  2000  pounds,  S10. 

More  than  2000  pounds,  $15. 

Twenty-eight  fee:  is  the  maximum  length 
li\ed  by  the  law  for  all  motor  vehicles  and 
the  maximum  width  is  ninety  inches,  while 
the  total  weight  of  cars  may  not  exceed 
26,000  pounds.  Trucks  now  in  use  longer 
than  the  limited  length  may  be  used,  but 
no  new  cars  may  be  run  over  the  state 
highways  in  the  future  if  they  exceed  thai 
limit  Full  fees  will  be  collected  from 
January  1st  to  August  1st  and  after  that 
the  Highway  Department  will  charge  a  half 
fee.  All  registrations,  however,  expire  at 
midnight   of    December   31st. 

Thirty  miles  an  hour  is  the  speed  limit 
for  pleasure  cars  on  all  open  highways. 
Local  authorities  are  permitted  to  restrict 
the  speed  of  cars  in  built  up  portions  of 
municipalities  to  fifteen  miles  an  hour  by 
the  placing  of  signs  every  eighth  of  a  mile. 
Cities  are  abo  allowed  to  make  their  own 
traffic   regulations. 

Speed  and  the  total  load  of  motor-trucks 
are  both  regulated.  Trucks  in  the  AA  class 
are  limited  to  a  combined  weight  of  chassis, 
body  and  load  t,o  7000  pounds;  Class  A 
machines  to  11,000  pounds;  B,  15,000 
pounds;  C,  20,000  pounds;  D,  24,000 
pounds,  and  E  and  F  to  26,000  pounds. 
Where  it  is  necessary  for  heavier  hauling, 
special  permits  must  be  obtained  from  the 
Highway  Department  and  the  route  must 
be  specified  it;  the  application.  The  speed 
limit  for  the  trucks  is  limited  to  twenty 
miles  for  A  A  and  A  classifications;  B, 
eighteen  miles;  C,  fifteen  miles;  D,  fifteen 
miles  and  F,  ten  miles  an  hour. 

JSahylon — Was  a  small  village  about 
half  a  mile  southeast  of  Byberry  Meeting- 
house;  the  first  settler  was  Thomas  Gilbert. 

Bacteriological  laboratory.  >lu- 
mciiial— See  Health,  Bureau  of. 

Baldwin      Locomotive      Works — 

Largest  builders  of  locomotive  engines  in 
the  world.  Main  office,  Broad  and  Soring 
harden  Streets.  Founded  in  18.31  bv 
Matthias  W.  Baldwin.  The  works  occupy 
L  acres  between  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  or 
the  Reading  Sabwav,  and  Spring  Garden 
Street,  west  of  Broad  Street.  and  the  Ed- 
flysiotie  works;  first  established  in  1906, 
now  comprise  225  teres  Normally;  19,000 
en   are  empl   yed,  and  the  normal  average 


'•i  locomotives,  of  ail  sizes,  is  J000  a 
year.  In  October,  1918,  87  locomotives 
were  finished  in  a  single  week.  AH  types  of 
|  motive  engines,  including  those  actuated 
''>  compressed  air,  gas,  and  electricity,  are 
r'  le  by  tiie  concern.  Baldwin's  have 
shipped   their   product   to    all    parts   of   the 


civilized  globe,  and  during  the  war  built 
many  of  the  engines  that  were  used  on  the 
Western  front,  and  in  Russia.  Incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  in  1911  as 
The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  Capital- 
ization, $40,000,000. 

The  company  also  has  370  acres  in  East 
Chicago,  111.  Of  its  Eddystone  property 
34.5  acres  are  leased  to  the  Remington 
Arms  Co.  for  the  manufacture  of  rifles,  and 
about  65  acres  to  the  Eddystone  Ammuni- 
tion Co.  for  the  manufacture  of  shells. 
The  companv  took  over  the  business  of 
Burnham.  Williams  &  Co.  in  1909  under  the 
styie  of  Baldwin  Locomotive  Co.,  and  later 
this  was  changed  to  the  present  style  under 
the  charter  of  incorporation  of   1911. 

Chairman  of  the  Board,  W.  L.  Austin; 
President,  Samuel  M.  Vauclain;  Vice-presi- 
dent and  Treasurer,  William  de  Krafft; 
Secretary  and  Assistant  Treasurer,  Arthur 
Church. 

January  28th. — Announcement  made  that 
orders  from  China  had  been  received  for 
34  locomotives.  Twelve  for  the  South  Man- 
churia Railway,  14  for  the  Pekin-Mukden, 
4  for  the  Lunghai-Peinlo  and  4  for  the 
Shantung.  The  locomotives  are  of  Amer- 
ican   type   and   represent   the    latest    models. 

February  7th. — Announced  that  war  con- 
tracts approximating  $250,000,000  were  ex- 
ecuted and  delivered  by  the  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive Works  and  its  associated  companies 
during  the  war.  The  material  consisted 
chiefly  of  locomotives,  and  included  shells, 
munitions  and  gunmounts,  which  were  de- 
livered to  all  of  the  belligerent  nations. 
including  the  United   States. 

The  associated  companies  were  the  Stand- 
ard Steel  Works,  the  Eddystone  Ammuni- 
tion Corporation  and  the  Eddystone  Muni- 
tions Company.  A  total  of  5651  locomotives 
of  all  gauges  and  types  were  turned  out  by 
the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  They 
comprised  3246  broad-gauge  and  1146  nar- 
row-gauge steam  locomotives  of  various 
types,  20  broad-gauge  gasoline  locomotives 
and  113'}  narrow- gauge  gasoline  locomotives. 

February  25  th. — Annual  report  showed 
that  in  1918  there  were  constructed  3532 
locomotives.  11  railway  mounts  for  four- 
teen-inch  guns.  16  caterpillar  mounts  for 
seven-inch  suns,  the  total  having  a  value 
of  $109,515,970;  other  regular  work  was 
completed  amounting  to  $13,663,281.  The 
total  production  of  every  kind  was  S123,- 
179,251,  compared  wuh  $l,S,2u$,8o5  in  1917, 
and  S59.2to.057   in   19J6 

Operating  costs  totaled  $105,322,455,  and 
errors  profits  were  $19,760,441,  from  which 
deductions  for  taxes  and  interest  left  $18,- 
26 2. 112.  From  this  was  deducted  reserves 
for  depreciation,  amortization  of  buildings 
and     machinery     and     reserves     for     taxes, 
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along  with  other  charges,  amounting  to 
512,509,816,  leaving  a  net  profit  before  pre- 
ferred dividend  payments,  which  amounted 
to  $1,400,000,  of  $5,752,292.  The  surplus, 
after  the  preferred  dividend  payments,  was 
$4,352,295,  equal  approximately  to  $21  a 
share  on  the  $20,000,000  common  stock; 
but  as  $2,500,000  has  been  appropriated  for 
plant  improvement,  which  is  still  unex- 
pended, the  surplus  for  the  year  was  re- 
duced to  $1,852,295,  equal  to  about  $9  a 
share  on   the  common   stock. 

The  amount  set  aside  for  taxes,  $6,500.- 
000,  was  unusually  large  when  compared 
with  $1,750,000  set  aside  for  that  purpose 
in  1917. 

March  6th. — The  annual  meeting  _of 
Stockholders  approved  a  pension  plan  for 
the   company's   employees. 

April  8th. — Samuel  3M.  Vauclain,  Vice- 
president  of  the  company,  was  decorated 
with  the  medal  of  Chevalier  of  the  Legion 
of   Honor   by    the    French    Government. 

May  9th. — Alba  B.  Johnson,  who  had  been 
President  of  the  company  since  1911,  re- 
signed, and  Samuel  M.  Vauclain  was 
elected  to   the  office. 

May  18th. — Samuel  M.  Vauclain  was  pre- 
sented with  the  American  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  at  a  banquet  in  the  Belle- 
vue-Stratford  held  in  honor  of  his  63d 
birthday   anniversary. 

Hall     Town,     or     Bultou — Was     the 

name  given  to  a  village  on  the  Delaware 
River,  extending  north  from  Gunners'  Run 
up  to  about  what  was  afterward  called  Port 
Richmond;  so  named  after  the  Ball  family, 
long  time  owners  of  that  ground.  Cramps' 
shipyard   is   built   on   part   of   this   tract. 

Bankahoe — Was  the  name  of  a  settle- 
ment adjoining  Shackamaxon;  so  called  in 
Swedish  deeds  before  the  landing  of  Penn. 
It  was  most  probably  north  of  Shackamaxon 
or   Kensington. 

Itnnkrnptcy,  Number  of  Snlts  in 

— See  Business  Failures. 

Banks — There  are  forty-four  banks  in 
Philadelphia,  exclusive  of  trust  and  other 
companies  doing  a  banking  business,  and 
exclusive  also,  of  9»vings  institutions.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  for  the  Third  Dis- 
trict  is  located   in   Philadelphia. 

Bank  of  North  America,  307  Chestnut 
Street,  is_  the  oldest  in  the  country.  The 
idea  of  its  formation  was  presented  by 
Robert  Morris  during  the  most  depressing 
period  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  when  the 
country  was  _  in  distress  upon  account  of 
the  depreciation  of  the  Continental   money. 


Tt  had  been  preceded  by  the  Bank  of 
Pennsylvania,  established  by  subscript;on 
in  Philadelphia  of  ninety-three  individuals 
and  firms  to  the  amount  of  £300,000,  Penn- 
sylvania currency,  payable  in  gold  and  sil- 
ver. The  object  was  "to  support  the 
credit  of  a  bank  to  be  established  for  fur- 
nishing a  supply  of  provisions  for  the 
armies  of  the  United  States."  This  bank 
went  out  of  existence  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Bank  of  North  America,  which 
was  really  the  same  institution,  being  in 
great  proportion  composed  of  the  same 
shareholders.  Congress  chartered  the  Bank 
of  North  America  December  18,  1781, 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly  in  1782. 
The  latter  was  repealed  in  1785,  and 
the  bank  acted  under  the  Congresssional 
charter.  _  In  1787  a  new  state  charter 
was  obtained,  and  since  that  time  until 
the  passage  of  the  national  banking  act 
the  bank  was  a  state  institution.  The 
bank  has  occupied  its  present  site  almost 
from  the  time  of  its  formation.  The  pres- 
ent  building   was   erected    in    1893. 

Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Philadelphia — 
925  Chestnut  Street.  Organized  under  the 
provisions  set  forth  in  an  act  of  Congress 
dated  December  23,  1914,  known  as  the 
''Federal  Reserve  Act."  Its  charter  was 
issued  by  John  Skelton  Williams.  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  under  date  of  No- 
vember 14,  1914,  and  the  bank  opened  for 
business  November  16,  1914,  with  Charles 
J.   Rhoads  as  governor. 

The  Third  Federal  Reserve  District,  min- 
istered to  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Philadelphia,  comprises  48  counties  of  Penn- 
sylvania (the  19  counties  in  the  western  part 
of  the  state  belonging  to  the  Fourth  Dis- 
trict), the  eight  lower  counties  of  New- 
Jersey  and  the  entire  State  of  Delaware. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  bank  is  held  by 
the  member  banks  only,  each  bank  upon 
becoming  a  member  being  required  to  sub- 
scribe for  stock  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  to  an  amount  equal  to  6  per  cent,  of 
its  own  combined  capital  and  surplus.  This 
stock  carries  a  cumulative  dividend  of  6  per 
cent.  Thus  far  on!v  50  per  cent,  of  the 
par  value  of  the  s'ock  has  been  called,  the 
remaining  50  per  cent,  being  subject  tr. 
immediate  call  at  any  time  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  The  stock 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Rank  cannot  be  sold 
or  hypothecated. 

There  are  now  in  die  district  678  member 
banks,  made  up  as  follows:  National  Banks 
640;    State   Banks,   6;   Trust   Companies,   32. 

The  bank  now  has  a  paid-in  capital  if 
$7,884,150,  surplus  $8.805. 132.41  and  earn- 
ing assets  of  $247,104,400.92.  ft  employs 
a  force  of  636  persons  divided  into  23 
department  This  includes  four  separate 
departments    handling    Liberty    Loan    Bonds 
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and  War  Savings  and  Thrift  Stamps  with 
a   fnrce  of  70  clerks. 

The  present  officers  are:  Federal  Reserve 
Igcni  and  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Rich- 
ard L.  Austin;  Assistant  Federal  Reset:  e 
Agent,  Arthur  E.  Post;  Governor,  George 
W.  Norris;  Deputy  Governors,  Edwin  S. 
Stuart,  William  H.  Hutt;  Cashier.  William 
A.  Dyer;  Assistant  Cashiers,  C.  A.  Mc- 
Ilhenny,  William  T.  Davis,  lames  M.  Toy, 
R.  M.  Miller,  Jr.,  Frank  W.  La  Bold; 
Comttroilcr,    Robert    D.    Stockton. 

The  fourth  annual  report  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Philadelphia  for  the  year 
191S  shows  a  great  increase  in  operations 
over  the  previous  year,  and  reflects  the 
effect  of  the  war  on  financial  operations. 
The  ease  with  which  this  district  absorbed 
its  allotments  of  the  great  Government 
loans  and  financed  the  industries  engaged 
in  war  work,  was  due  to  the  great  avail- 
ability of  the  credit  resources  of  the 
country  made  effective  through  the  Federal 
Reserve  System. 

The  resources  of  the  bank  more  than 
doubled  during  the  year  and  are  eight  times 
greater  than  Che  figures  for  the  close  of 
1916.  On  December  31.  1914,  less  than 
two  months  after  the  bank  opened  fur  bus- 
iness, the  resources  amounted  to  $21,- 
501,000. 

Compared  with  December  31,  1917, 
figures  at  the  end  of  1918  indicate  an  in- 
crease of  $}2,068,4gQ  in  the  gold  holdings 
and  an  increase  of  $144,544,990  in  the 
amount  of  Federal  Reserve  notes  in  cir- 
culatinn.  The  work  of  gathering  in  the 
gold  in  circulation  throughout  the  district, 
which  had  been  begun  in  the  previous  year, 
was  continued,  and  the  increase  noted 
aliuve   is  due  largely   to   this   work. 

The  paid-in  capital  increased  $1,420,300 
during  the  year.  This  was  brought  about 
principally  by  the  admission  of  State  Banks 
and  trust  companies,  having  combined 
capital    and   surplus    of    $38,812,017. 

Xet  earnings  reached  the  large  amount 
of  $3,270,824,  ur  46  per  cent,  on  the  aver- 
age paid-in  capital  stock  for  the  year. 
Arter  payment  of  dividends  of  $366,383.14 
covering  the  period  from,  Fulv  1,  1917,  to 
June  30,  .1918,  and  $216,825.56  covering 
the  period  .from  July  1,  1918,  to  December 
3  1,  1918,  there  remained  in  the  profit  and 
loss  account  $2, 603,343^91,  one-half  of 
which  was  placed  to  surplus  account,  the 
remainder,  under  the  terms  of  the  act, 
ig  to  the  Government  a-  a  franchise  tax. 
\\  iide  deposit  liabilities  of  die  bank  have 
remained  fairly  steady,  liabilities  for  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes  have-  increased  from 
597,325,755  to  $241,870,745.  The  percent- 
■k<-  of  reserve  against  combined  liabilities 
Jeii    from   t>v7   at  the  beginning  of   the  year 


to  44.6  at  the  close.  The  lowest^  point 
reached  was  39.6  per  cent,  on  Xovem- 
1  er   2 2d. 

The  discount  facilities  of  the  bank  were 
used  extensively,  loans  increasing  contin- 
ually throughout  the  year.  Total  opera- 
tions, exclusive  of  purchases  of  Government 
.securities,  amounted  to  $1,977,660,746,  of 
which  77  per  cent,  represented  paper  se- 
cured by  obligations  of  the  Government.  ' 
The  largest  amount  of  borrowing  at  any 
one  period  occurred  in  connection  with  the 
issue  of  the  fourth  Liberty  loan,  earning 
assets  increasing  from  $118,694,530  on 
September  28th,  the  opening  date  of  the 
campaign,   to   $209,449,707   on   December  3d. 

Total  earnings  from  investments  amounted 
to  $4,230,955,  compared  with  $9S7.057  the 
preceding  year.  The  average  rate  of  return 
from  all  classes  of  investments  was  4.19 
per  cent.,  compared  with  3.32  per  cent,  in 
1917,   and   2.42    per  cent,    in    1916. 

Federal  Reserve  notes  outstanding 
reached  the  high  mark  of  $243,142,700  on 
December  26th.  The  act  now  provides  for 
the  issue  of  Federal  Reserve  notes  in  the 
denominations  of  $500,  $1000.  $5000,  and 
$10,000,  but  so  far  none  have  been  issued. 
The  required  gold  reserve  of  40  per  cent, 
against  Federal  Reserve  notes  in  actual  cir- 
culation ■  was  maintained  throughout  the 
year. 

Third   Federal   Reserve   District. 

While  the  area  of  the  Third  Federal  Re- 
serve District  is  only  1.2  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  area  of  the  country,  the  population 
is  more  tHan  6  per  cent,  and  the  resources 
of ,  the  member  national  banks  more  than 
8   per  cent. 

The  total  resources  of  national  and  state 
banking  institutions  in  the  district,  not  in- 
cluding  trust    funds,   are    $2,702,193,000. 

The  member  banks  have  maintained 
strong  reserve  positions.  On  September  12, 
1914,  two  months  prior  to  the  inauguration 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  banking  system,  the 
banks  held  excess  reserves  of  only  $22,000, 
000  above  the  then  required  reserve  of 
$1  "5,000.000.  whereas  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  released  $50,000,000  of  the  reserves 
when  it  went  into  operation.  The  law  now 
requires  reserves  of  member  banks  to  be 
deposited  entirely  with  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank.  The  amendment  lowered  re- 
serve requirements  and  released  a  large 
amount    of    loanable    funds. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  has  acted 
as  fiscal  ."'g<-nt  of  the  Government  in  the 
placing  of  the  Liberty  Loan  bonds  and 
Treasury  certificates  of  indebtedness,  war 
savings  certificates,  thrift  stamps,  etc.  in 
this  District  314  institutions  were  appointed 
Government  depositories  for  the  proceeds 
of    the    war   loans. 
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for     new 
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ItrinU  Chronology  In  1919 — Jan- 
uary 21st. — Samuel  S.  Sharp  retired  as 
President  of  the  Penn  National  Bank  and 
was  succeeded  by  Melville  (i.  Baker,  for- 
merly  Fie  e-p  resident  and  Cashier. 

July  16th. — Corner-stone  laid 
building  of  the  Ninth  National 
Front   and   Norris   Streets. 

July  18th. — North  Penn  Bank 
ninth  and  Dauphin  Streets,  closed  by  order 
of  State  Banking  Commissioners.  The 
shortage  announced  was  $2, 144, 000,  and 
criminal  proceedings  were  taken  against  the 
President,  Louis  H.  Michel;  William  T. 
Gabetl,  a  Director  and  Clerk;  Ralph  T. 
Moyer,  Cashier;  Charles  A.  Ambler,  former 
State  Insurance  Commissioner;  Elwood  II. 
Strang,  Paying  Teller;  Daniel  F.  Lafean, 
former  State   Commissioner  of  Banking. 

September  22d. — It  was  announced  that 
$769,000  of  the  assets  of  the  North  Penn 
Bank  had  been  collected  and  depositors 
would    receive  26   per  cent. 


December  11th. — The  newly  organized 
Phoenix  Trust  Company  purchased  th«- 
assets  of  the  North  Penn  Bank  and  agreed 
to  pay  depositors  75  per  cent,  of  all  moneys 
taken  in  by  the  company  on  sums  owed  to 
the  bank  in  excess  of  $1,000,000.  The 
company  agreed  to  pay  10  per  cent.,  or 
$100,000  on  account  of  the  purchase  price, 
70  per  cent,  in  four  months  and  the  re- 
mainder during  the  next  three  mouths. 
The  sale  was  ratified  by  Judges  Ferguson 
and  Davis,  in  the  court  of  Common  Pleas 
No.   3. 

November  15  th. — The  Union  National 
Bank  purchased  two  adjoining  properties 
for  the  extension  of  its  building  on  North 
Third   Street. 

December  4th. — Charles  J.  Rhoads,  for- 
mer Governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  Philadelphia,  elected  President  of  the 
Central   National   Bank. 

During  the  year  1918,  the  banks  in  Phila- 
delphia paid  the  city  $243,172  53  interests 
on   deposits  made  by  the  city   Treasurer. 


Average  Condition  of  Members  o 
the  week  preceding  Monday,  January 

MEMBERS     OF    THE  Capital 
FEDERAL    RESERVE    SYSTEM  Stock 

Phila.    National    Bank   .  .    $3,000,000 

Bank  of  North  Amer.  .  .  1,000,000 
Southwark  Nat'l  Bank   .  250.000 

Kensineton  Nat'l  Bank  .  250,000 

Penn    National    Bonk    .  .  1,000,000 

C.irard   National    Bank    .  2,000,000 

Tradesmens    Nat'l    Bank  1.000,000 

Corn  Ex.  Nat'l  Bank  .  .  2,000,000 
Union    National    Bank    .  500,000 

First    National    Bank    .  .  1,500,000 

Third  National  Bank  .  .  1,000,000 
Sixth    National    Bank    ..  150.000 

Eighth   National    Bank    .         275.000 

Central   Nat'l   Bank 1,000,000 

Nat'l  Security  Bank  .  .  .  250,000 
Centennial   Nat'l    Bank   .         300,000 

Ninth   Nat'l   Bank    400,000 

Tenth    Nat'l   Bank   300,000 

Northwest'n  Nat'l  Bank  200,000 
Southwest'n    Nat'l    Bank         200.000 

Fourth   St   Nat'l   Bank   .  3,000,000 

Market  St  Nat'l  Bank  .  1,000,000 
Quaker  City  Nat'l  Bank  500,000 
Northern    Nat'l     Hank     .  200,000 

Franklin   Nat/I   Bank   ...  1,000,000 

Textile   Nat'l   Bank   400,000 

ilirard    Trust   Co 2.500,000 

W.  Phila.  Title  &  Tr.  Co.        '500,000 

Philadelphia  Trust  Co.    .  1,000,000 

Provid.  Life  S:  Trust  Co.  2.000.000 

Pa.  Co.   Ins.  on  L.&G.A.  2,000,000 


f   the  Philadelphia  Clearing   House  Association,   for 
5,   1920. 

*  Deposits 


**Surplus 

and 

Net  Profits 

$8,2S0,000 

■    2,394,000 

403,000 

499,000 

2,425,000 

6,605,000 

1,908,000 

4,561,000 

792,000 

3.190,000 

1,327,000 

369,000 

1,318,000 

4,283,000 

1,443,000 

711,000 

1,117,000 

198,000 

012,000 

179,000 

7,676,000 

1,821,000 

575,000 

279.0DO 

4,894,000 

251,000 

8,379,000 

609,000 
5,321.000 
6,151,000 
5,420,000 


Reserve 

With  Federal 
Res.  Bank 

$7,139,000 

'1,773.000 

768,000 

433,000 

1,127,000 

5,465,000 

1.231,000 

2,728,000 

1,364,000 

3,142.000 

o88,000 

294,000 

537,000 

1.4  52.000 

929,000 

525,000 

950.000 

265.000 

615,000 

186,000 

3,366.000 

904,000 

495,000 

5  07.000 

4,30''.''  \0 

369.000 

4,232.00-) 

403,000 

3,060,000 

925.000 

2,999,000 


*Cash  in 
Vaults 

$2,171,000 
568,000 
269,000 
199,000 
462.000 

1,011,000 
366,000 

1,116.000 
470,000 

1,066,000 
251,000 
153,000 
321,000 
577.000 
274,000 
214,000 
455,000 
81. 000 
324,000 
89,000 

1,026.000 
400.000 
177,000 
246,000 

1,004.0  10 
114,000 
412,000 
175.000 
538,0  0 
401.000 
707.000 


Totals    $30,675,000     $84,290,000     $530,370,000     $53,340,000   "$15,637,000 
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trust   COMPANIES  **Surplus  ***Deposit9  Reserve 

not   members  of  the         Capital  and  With  Legal  Cash  in 

federal  resepve  system         Stock  Net  Profits  Individual  Depositaries         Vaults 

Land  Title  &   Trust  Co.    $3,000,000  S8.899.000  $15,457,000  $2,194,000           $707,000 
Real  Estate  Title.  Ins.  & 

Trust  Co 1.000,000  2,361,000  5.366,000  1,018,000             272,000 

Totals    $4,000,000  $11,260,000  $20,823,000  $3,212,000          $979,000 

Totals  all  members  C!g. 

House    ..$34,675,000  $95,550,000  $551,193,000  $56,552,000     $16,616,000 

Increase    $1,000,000  $2,978,000  $30,365,000  $3,005,000           $223,000 


RESERVE  REQUIRED  ON  NET  DEPOSITS 
Held  Demand  Time  Total  Reserve- 

Reserve  Excess 

Members  of  the   Federal 

Reserve  System    553,340,000     $49,483,000  $185,000     $49,668,000       $3,672,000 

Trust  companies  not 
members  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System    .      4,191,000  2,994,000  29,000  3,023,000  1,168,000 

Totals    S37.531.0OO     $52,477,000  $214,000     $52,691,000       $4,84O,0fX) 

*Cash  in  vaults,  $15,637,000,  not  counted  as  reserve. 
**As  per  last  official  report. 
***Umted  States  deposits  $30,884,400,  not  included. 

Hank      Clearing's — The      figures      for  is   $2,377,596,172   greater   than    for   the  year 

the     vear     1919      show     the     largest      turn-  J 9-18.      The   clearings   in    December,   $2,202,- 

,   .       ,      ,  .  f           ,     ,  19/, 860     established     a     record,     being     the 

over  ever  experienced  m  the  history  of  the  lar?est    in    the    city,g    history.      The    ^gures 

Philadelphia^     Clearing     House     Association,     for  the  years  1916,   1917  and   1918  are  given 
The  total  of  the  12   months  S22, 094. 588, 655,     for   comparison   in    the   accompanying   table: 
Philadelphia  Bank  Clearixcs. 

1919                            1918                           1917  1916 

January     $1,832,170,234          $1,522,827,616         $1,397,691,175  $1,014,899,191 

February    1.457.113.912            1,223,305,964            1,251,517,407  960,702,304 

March 1.730,286.526            1,427,175,557            1.467.016,516  1,013,198.292 

April    1,636,320,067            1,579,825,364            1,410.313.428  1,001,534,669 

May     1.726,567,113            1,711,945,420            1,477,720,956  1,036.608.332 

Jti'ie    1.850.481.019            1,700,306.173             1.503,806.052  1,072.466.703 

J'-ily   1,935,468,968            1,765,812,781            1,331,836,519  1.03O.976.02O 

•August    1,799,301.117            1,734,638,982            1,368,495,584  998,420,106 

September    1, VI  1,994,474            1,610.611,612            1,337, 772. 76*  1,076,781,123 

October     2,094,679,000            1.8S6. 419.910            1,569,400.621  1,252.095,564 

N'ovcml'cr     1,918,007,593            1.781,704,327             1,552,681,531  1,273,789,S"3 

December     2,202, 197,860           1.772.413.771            1,549,512,824  1,351,845,529 

U  months    522,094,588,655        519,716.902,483        S17, 107. 755, 388       $13,083,317,706 

Jtartnun    Park— On   the  nest  bank  of  he  lived  «ti!l  stands,  a  monument  of  his  own 

f!ie  Schuylkill   River  at    Fifty-fourth    Street,  handiwork,    for   he   built  it   himself.      In    t;-e 

The  ground  was  purchased  bv  John  Bartram  park,     which     was     purchased    by     the    city 

at  Sheriff's  sale  in  1728,  and'soon  afterward  V'!'    ten    vear    -'-".    !:;;!>-    t»e    found 

^   began    to    establish    bis   b.tanic    garden,  &^m"%^ts  Jiij  ^  **<*     " 

probably    the    first    begun    m    this    country.  In    Mav,    joio,  a   contract  was   signed   for 

"artram   died   in    1777.  aged   78   years.      lie  the  construction    of   a   caretaker's   house,    so 

was  the  first   American    botanist   and    es'.ab-  that   the   historic   mansion    which    John    Bar- 

hshed  connections  with   -he  learned  men  in  tram    built    and    lived    m,    may    be    restored 

r  .trope    in    bis    day.      The    house    in    which  to    its   original   condition. 
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Baseball — The  National  Game  may  be 
said  to  have  had  its  birth  in  Philadelphia  in 
1833,  when  two  associations  of  Townball 
Players,  who  had  been  playing  Townball, 
or  Rounders,  since  1831.  formed  a  union 
under  the  style  of  the  Olympic  Club.  This 
club  later  had  its  club  house  and  ball  field 
at  Twenty-fifth  and  Jefferson  Street?,  but  it 
did  not  adopt  what  was  known  as  the 
National  Association's  game  of  baseball 
until  1860.  The  Olympic  Club  was  an  active 
organization   for   many   years. 

The  Minerva  Baseball  Club  was  formed 
in  Philadelphia  in  1857;  The  Keystone  Base- 
ball Club,  in  1859;  The  Athletics,  in  I860; 
Equitv  Club,  in  I860;  and  the  Swiftfoot 
Baseball  Club,  in  1866.  Of  these  early 
baseball  clubs  only  the  Athletics  survives, 
the   oldest   ball    club   in    the   country. 

Shibe  Park,  Twenty-first  Street  and  Le- 
high Avenue,  opened  April,  1908.  Cost, 
$650,000.  Capacity,  24,000.  Home  of  the 
Athletics    (American    League). 

Philadelphia  National  League  Park,  Broad 
and  Huntingdon  Streets,  opened  1887.  Cost. 
$275,000.  Capacity.  18,000.  Home  of  the 
Philadelphia  Baseball  Club  (National 
League). 

Bastile  Day — July  14th.  While  the 
fall  of  the  Bastile  has  been  commemorated 
by  the  French  citizens  of  Philadelphia  for 
more  than  a  century,  the  day  was  first 
observed  here  generally  in  1918,  in  response 
to  a  proclamation  by  the  President  and  by 
a  proclamation  by  the  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

In  1919  there  was  no  general  observance 
but  the  occasion  was  as  usual  celebrated  by 
the   French    Societies   of  the  city. 


Public— See       Play- 


Bath-houses, 

grounds. 


Bath  Town — A  settlement  in  the 
Northern  Liberties,  established  in  the  year 
1765,  and  situated  near  the  Germantowfl 
Road,  between  the  Cohocksink  Creek  and 
trie  Globe  Mill.  John  White  established 
the  cold  bath  in  the  town  of  Bath  in  the 
Northern  Liberties  in  the  year  named,  and 
published  a  long  e;say  in  the  newspapers 
upon  the  virtues  of  cold  bathing.  Upon 
Hill's  trap  of  1808  the  town  of  Bath  is 
hid  down  in  the  neighborhood  mentioned. 
The  western  boundary  of  Bath  Town  was 
between  Pitt  Street  (afterward  called  St. 
John   Street)   and  Third   Street. 

Itehtterstovrn — Commonly  but  improp- 
erly caile d  "Beggarstown,"  was  before  the 
Revolution    a    part    of    Gemiantown,    in    the 

upper     portion     of     the     village,     near     the 


Mennonists'  Church.  It  received  its  name 
from  Mathias  van  Bebber,  an  early  settler 
and  landholder   in   the  neighborhood. 

Belgians      in      Philadelphia — See 

Foreign    Population. 

Bellevue — The  name  given  to  the  sec- 
tion in  the  vicinity  of  Nicetown  Lane  and 
Westmoreland  Street,  in  the  38th  Ward.  A 
pleasure  park  in  the  neighborhood  once  bore 
the  name  which  soon  spread  to  the  settle- 
ment. In  the  early  eighties  sporting  events 
and  picnics  were  held  there.  A  station  on 
the  main  line  of  the  Reading  Railway  for- 
merly was  located  at  the  Park. 

Belmont — A  district  created  by  Act  of 
April  14,  1353.  It  embraced  that  paj"t  of 
Blockley  Township  which  lav  along  the 
Schuylkill  River  from  the  northern,  bound- 
ary-line between  Philadelphia  and  Mont- 
gomery' counties,  and  had  also  its  western 
boundary  on  that  line.  This  district  had 
scarcely  time  to  be  organized  before  the 
Act  of  Consolidation  of  February  2,  1854, 
put  an  end  to  its  franchises.  The  name  was 
derived  from  Belmont,  the  country-seat  of 
the  Peters  family,  which  is  now  a  portion 
of  Fairmount  Park.  The  mansion  was 
erected  by  William  Peters  about  1743,  and 
the  name  was  descriptive  of  the  fine  posi- 
tion of  the  property,  and  suggestive  of  the 
beautiful  views  of  the  river  and  valley  of 
the  Schuylkill  visible  from  the  site.  The 
property  became  the  estate  of  Judge  Richard 
Peters  of  the  United  States  District  Court 
in  1786,  and  he  lived  there  until  his  death, 
which   happened  August  22,   1828. 

See   Fairmount   Park. 

Belmont  Mansion — West  Fark,  half 
a  mile  from  Forty-fourth  Street  entrance. 
One  of  the  historic  estates  acquired  by 
the  Park  Commissioners  under  the  act  of 
1867,  by  which  most  of  the  West  Park 
was  added  to  the  nucleus  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Schuylkill.  As  the  home  of  Judge 
Richard  Peters,  who  was  born  and  died 
there,  and  lived  to  be  84  years  old,  the 
place    derives    its    fame. 

No  part  of  the  original  house,  erected 
in  17-i3,  is  standing,  the  old  wing  having 
given  way  to  improvements  made  in  1876. 
William  Peters,  brother  of  the  Rev.  Richard 
f'e*ers,  purchased  the  plantation,  as  it  was 
called,  in  1742,  and  the  name  survives  to 
this  day  in  E'eters  Island,  one  or  the  few 
remaining  islands  in  the  two  rivers.  The 
plantation,  which  was  :n  Blockley  town- 
ship, contained  220  acres,  and  was  pur- 
chased from  the  widow  of  Daniel  Jones, 
one   of   the   early  settlers. 

During   the    first   year   the   estate   was   oc- 
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cupied  Judge  Richard  Peters  was  born. 
He  was  in  many  ways  a  remarkable  man, 
famed  for  his  wit  and  for  his  rare  knowl- 
edge. Toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  present  building  was  erected. 
It  must  have  been  an  earlier  building  which 
the  French  traveler.  Chastelleux,  described 
as  a  "tasty  little  box  in  the  most  charm- 
ing  spot   nature   could   embellish." 

At  Belmont,  which  was  occupied  by  Judge 
Peters  only  during  the  summer  season, 
Washington,  while  President,  was  a  fre- 
quent visitor.  He  planted  a  Spanish  chest- 
nut tree  in  the  grounds,  and  Lafayette, 
during  his  visit  in  1824,  planted  a  white 
walnut.  Neither  of  these  mementoes  of  the 
great   survives. 

Belmont  had  as  guests  some  of  the  great- 
est Americans  and  the  most  distinguished 
foreigners  who  visited  the  United  States. 
Jefferson,  the  Adamses,  Hancock  and  vari- 
ous members  of  Congress  were  entertained 
at  the  famous  place,  and  here,  too,  came 
Baron  Steuben,  Kosciuszko  and  Pulaski, 
among  foreigners  identified  with  the  Amer- 
ican  cause. 

After  the  place  was  added  to  Fairmount 
Park  a  restaurant  was  established  there  by 
Adolph  Proskauer,  which  about  40  years 
r>go  was  the  most  famous  in  the  city. 
During  the  Centennial  Exposition  Pros- 
kauer's  was  a  busy  place.  A  large  pavilion 
was  built  on  the  grounds,  and  in  it  notable 
banquets    were   given. 

During  the  summer  season  there  are  band 
concerts.  The  mansion  is  reached  by 
Park   Trolley. 

November  12th. — The  Fairmount  Park 
Commission  gave  permission  for  the  erection 
of  a  restaurant  on  Belmont  Plateau  to  cost 
S500.000  to  a  syndicate  headed  by  W.  J. 
Ostheimer.  The  building  was  to  be  opened 
July  4,   1920. 

November  20th. — City  Councils  by  a 
resolution  asked  the  opinion  of  the  City 
Solicitor  as  to  the  powers  of  the  Commis- 
sion  to   grant  such   permission. 

Ilelt  Line  Railroad  Company — 
Chartered  in  1889  to  provide  transportation 
facilities  along  the  water  front  of  the  city, 
open  to  all  railroads  on  equal  terms.  It 
operates  under  ordinances  of  Councils 
passed  in  1890,  1S93,  18-4  and  1896.  Its 
c  imnWn  stock,  constituting  51  per  cent,  of 
the  total  capital,  is  held  in  trust  jointly 
hv  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Chamber 
'•}  Commerce.  Its  franchise  covers  prac- 
tically the  entire  frontage  of  the  city  on 
the  Delaware  Fiver  and  a  portion  of  the 
Schuylkill.  There  are  two  sections  in  opera- 
tion, one  extending  from  Allegheny  Avenue 
to  Bridesi.urg  (operated  physically  by  the 
Reading    Railway),    and    one'    from    Callow- 


hill  Street  to  Tasker,  on  Delaware  Avenue 
(operated  by  traffic  agreement  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad),  about  six  and  a  half 
miles  of  track  in  all.  Under  an  agreement 
between  the  city  and  the  railroads,  in  1914, 
the  Belt  Line  is  ultimately  to  be  greatly 
extended. 


Bequests,   Public,   during  1919 
January   2d. — Eliza  L.    Keen,   to 

Philadelphia  Branch,  M.  E. 
Women's     Foreign     Missionary 

Society    

January   2d. — Mary   E.   Lauman,   to 

Fund  for  Superannuated  Min- 
isters of  the  Synod  of  the  Luth- 
eran   Church    

January  6th. — Elizabeth  A.  Kelly,  to 

Catholic  Charities 

January  8th. — Sarah  R.  Watson,  to 

Cermantown   Hospital    

Chestnut   Hill   Day   Nursery    *  .  . 

Morton  Street  Day  Nursery    .... 

Women's  Employment  Soc.  of 
Gtn 

Calvary     P.     E.    Church    Branch, 

Girls'  Friendly   Society 

January   10th. — Mrs.   Annie   E.    Sin- 

nott,  to 

Catholic    Church    Extension     Soc. 

St.  Vincent's  Home  and  Mater- 
nity   Hospital     

St.  John's  (Orphan  Asylum 

St.  Joseph's  House  for  Homeless 
Boys    

Catholic  Home  for  Destitute  Chil- 
dren    

Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School 
of  Industrial  Art    

Pennsylvania  Society,  Colonial 
Dames  of  America 

Philadelphia  Chapter,  Daughters 
of  American   Revolution 

St.   Patrick's  Church    

St.  Vincent's  Aid  Association,  to 
be  known  as  the  "Annie  E. 
Sinnott    Fund" 

The  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
in  memory  of  Madame  Agnes 
Sinnott    

The  Philadelphia  Home  for  In- 
curables      

St.     Francis    Home    for    Conval- 


St.    Vincent's   Home    

unary    15th.  —  Fewis    S.    Ware,    to 

Franklin  Institute    

Academy  of  the   Fine  Arts   

Penna.     Institution     for    the    In- 
struction of  the  Blind 

Penna.    Art   Association    

Zoological    Society    


$500 

1000 

3100 

1000 

1000 

500 

500 

500 

10,000 

3000 
4000 

2500 

2000 

7000 

1000 

1000 
5000 

5000 

500 
4000 

1000 

3000 

♦0,000 

25.000 

20,000 
5000 

3U00 
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January    21st. — William    J.    McClos- 

St.  'John's    Orphan    Asylum    ....       $1000 

Catholic  Orphan's   Home    1000 

January   25th. — Mary  Dolan,  to 
Church    of    St.     Tohn    the    Evan- 
gelist      1000 

St.   Joseph's  Catholic  Church    .  .  .  500 
Philadelphia      Theological      Semi- 
nary        500 

February  1st. — Louisa  H.  Bullitt,  to 
Door  of  Blessing,   the  Mignonette 

Violett    Whelen    Home    5000 

Children's  Med.  Ward.  University 

of  Penna 3000 

February      5th. — Mrs.      Fannie     W. 
Thorpe,    to 

Philadelphia    Hospital    for    Incur- 
ables           10,000 

Hahnemann    Hospital    5000 

Penna.   Societv   for   Protection   of 

Children   from  Cruelty    5000 

February     7th. — Walter     M.      Step- 
pacher,  to 

Jewish   Hospital   Association    ....         1000 
Jewish   Foster  Home  and  Orphan 

Asylum    1000 

Februarv   10rh. — Ellen   Dungan,  to 

Bustleton   Baptist  Church    500 

February     12th. — Heirs    of    William 
Henrv   Barnes,  to 
P.    E~    Church    of    St.    Luke    and 

the  Epiphany   10,000 

February  13th. — Annie  M.  Mullin,  to 

Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor 300 

St.   John's  Orphan   Asylum    300 

St.    Joseph's   Home  for   Homeless 

Industrious  Boys   

February    19th. — Gustavus    S.    Ben- 
son, to 
Presbyterian      Church      of      the 

Evangel 

Howard   Hospital    

February   28th. — James  Van   Court, 
to 
St;  Thomas  P.  E.  Church,  White- 

mar.di     1000 

March    1st. — James  Van  Court,  to 
St.    Thomas's    Protestant    Episco- 
pal   Church     i 1000 

March  8th. — Anna   Lafferty,   to 

Olivet  Covenant  Church   1000 

March  8th. — Maggie  Kavanagh,  to 

St.    Vincent's  Orphan   Asylum    ..  300 
Seminary     of     St.     Charles     Bor- 
rower            200 

Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor   150 

March   10th. — Samuel    W.    Frescoln, 
to 

First  Moravian  Church    (for  Sun- 
day School  picnics;    500 


300 


25,000 
2000 


Young    Woman's   Christian    Asso- 
ciation             SluOO 

Ministers'     Aid     Society     of     the 

Moravian  Church 500 

March   10th. — John  Zoells,  Jr.,  to 
Christ   Home   for   Destitute   Chil- 
dren    100 

C  uarity     Hospital     and     Lutheran 

Orphans'  Home  and  Asylum    .  .  100, 

March   14th. — Ellen  Craig,  to 

Chapin  Memorial  Home  for  Aged 

Blind   1000 

Whatsoever    Gospel    Mission    and 

Rescue   Home    1000 

Sunday    Breakfast   Association    .  .  300 

March    17th.— Brigadier    General    J. 
Lewis  Good,  to 
Endowment  Fund  of  the  Masonic 

Home,  Elizabethtown,  Pa 500 

Charity      Fund      of      Philadelphia 

Lodge,  No.   44,  A.    Y.    M 500 

March   19th.— Matilda  Heller,  to 
Christ   Reformed   Church,   Heller- 
town,    Pa 2000 

St.     Paul's     Evangelical     Church, 

Hellertown,   Pa 500 

March  26th. — Charles  McElvaney,  to 

St.    Mary's   Hospital    1000 

St.  Agnes'  Hospital   1000 

St.   Joseph's   Hospital    1000 

Seminary     of     St.     Charles     Bor- 

romeo,    Overbrook    1000 

March   28th.— Mary  Meliev,  to 

St.    Patrick's    Church     300 

Seminary     of     St.     Charles     Bor- 

rotneo     300 

St.    Joseph's  VJnion    100 

March   31st.— Sarah   A.   Tomer,   to 

West   York   Street   M.    E.   Church  200 

April   1st.— Mrs.   Sarah  Lamp  Cush- 
ing,   to 

Woman's  Medical  College    500 

April   7th. — Charles  Devlin,  to 
'Society    of    St    Vincent    de    Paul 
of    St.    Stephen's    Roman    Cath- 
olic   Church    200 

April  9th.  —  Henrv   Tustice,  to 

Vassar   College' 10,000 

April   12th.— Miriam    H.   Wolf,  to 

Jewish    Hospital    5000 

Female    Hebrew    Charities    Asso- 
ciation      250 

Hebrew    Education    Society    250 

April  12th.— Michael  M.   I-'.. v.  to 
Convent      of      Perpetual      Rosary« 

Camden     25" 

St.    Vincent's   Home  for   Orphans  250 

Holy   Family  Church   200 

Seminary     of     St.     Charles     Bor- 

ronieo    200 
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Particular  Council  of  St.  Viucent 

de    Paul    Society    $2D0 

St.   Joseph's   Home  for  Homeless 

Boys 200 

Catholic  Home   for  Crippled  Chil- 
dren             200 

Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor   200 

April    15th. — John   C.    Ward,   to 

Misericordia  Hospital    34,150 

Catholic    University.    Washington      34,150 
April    16th. — Henrv    D'OHer,   to 

St.    Matthew's    Episcopal    Church         1000 
April  lyth. — Eliza  J.    Scott,  to 

Presbyterian     Board     of     Foreign 

Missions    200 

Presbyterian    Board    of    Domestic 

Missions 200 

April   21st. — Amelia   Young,  to 

Xazarene  Home  for  the  Aged    .  .  500 

Baptist   Home  of  Philadelphia    .  .  300 

dethsemane   Baptist  Church    ....  200 

April    26th. — Elizabeth    M.    Reman, 
to 

Purgatorian    Society    50 

Catholic  Church  Extension  So- 
ciety           40,000 

May   5th. — Marv   H.   Hirst,  to 

Christ    Church     30,000 

Christ     Church     Neighborhood 

House    30,000 

May   10th. — Bertha   Herzfelt,  to 

Jewish   Hospital    Association    ....         5000 
Jewish   Foster  Home  and  Orphan 

Asylum    500 

May   12th.— Mary   E.    Stuart,  to 
Presbyterian    Hospital    (for  main- 
tenance  of   a    free  bed)    5000 

Home  for  Aged  Couples    5000 

First  Church  of  Christian  Scien- 
tists             5000 

American  Oncologic  Hospital  (for' 
the   study    of   the  treatment   of 

cancer)    5000 

Philadelphia  Home  for  Incurables         5000 
Rush    Hospital    for   Consumptives        2500 
Free  Hospital  for  Consumptives  .         2500 
May     13  th. — Thomas     Skeiton     Har- 
rison, to 

Sunday    Breakfast   Association    .  .  5000 

Pennsylvania    Society    to    Protect 

Children   from   Cruelty    5000 

Historical      Society     of     Pennsyl- 

<  vania    ".  ,       10,000 

Franklin  Institute  of  Pennsyl- 
vania    (for    the    promotion    "of 

tin-  mechanic  d   arts)    10,000 

Children's  Hospital  of  Philadel- 
phia      4000 

Maternity    Hospital    500 

Philadelphia      Home      for      Incur- 

r  abl&s    5000 

Day-kimball  Elospital,  Putnam. 
(  onti.  (for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Louise   Harrison  beds)    ...      10,000 


Philadelphia  Society  for  Organ- 
izing  Charity     $2500 

St.      Luke's     and     the     Epiphanv 

P.    E.    Church    ".         5000 

Contributors  of  the  Pennsylvania 

Hospital     10,000 

Pennsylvania     Academy      of      the 

Fine  Arts   7500 

Rabbit  Club  of  Philadelphia    10,000 

Trustees  of  the  War  Library'  and 
Museum  of  the  Independent 
Order  of   the   Loyal   Legion   of 

the    U.    S 25,000 

Trustees  of   the   Southern   Flome 

for   Destitute  Children    5000 

Home     for      Aged      and      Infirm 

Colored  People   5000 

Fairmount     Park     Asso.     ro     con- 
struct a  life-sized  bronze  statue 
of     Jphn     Harrison,     the     first 
manufacturer  of  sulphuric  acid     15,000 
Seaman's     and     Landsman's     Aid 

Society  of  Phila 10,000 

Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School 

of  Industrial  Art   25,000 

May   14th. — Hannah   F.   Hagarty,  to 
Seminary     of     St.     Charles     Bor- 

romeo    300 

May    16th. — Bessie   Hentz  Baltz,    to 

St.  James  P.  E.  Church   1000 

Pennsylvania     Academy      of      the 

Fine  Arts 1000 

Philadelphia  Symphony  Orchestra         1000 
May     17  th. — Margaret     R.      Bowen, 
Chevy  Chase,   Md.,   to 

Philadelphia   Protectorv   for   Bovs  250 

Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor   ....'..  200 

House  of  the  Good  Shepherd   .  .  .  200 

St.(  Vincent   de  Paul's  Society    .  .  200 

St.'\ "incent's  Home 200 

St.    Edmond's  Home  for  Crippled 

Children    200 

St.     Francis    Country     House    for 

Convalescents,    Darby    200 

May   19th. — John   Slevin,  to 

St  Teresa's  Parochial  School   .  .  .  500 

May     21st.— Mrs.     Emily     L.     Har- 
rison,  to 

School   of   Industrial  Art   2000 

Merchants'    Fund    2500 

Church  Hnme  for  Children,  An- 
gora            3000 

June  2d. — A.    Charles   Barclay,    to 

Presbyterian    Home    '. }>'■'>') 

Board  of   Foreign    Missions 5000 

Board    of    Home   Missions    5000 

Board   of   Ministerial    Relief    ....  5000 

Board  of   Missions   for    Frecdmen  20OO 

Calvary    Church     1000 

Trinity  Church    1000 

Board  of  Education   1000 

Historical    Society    •  H'OO 
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Orphanage  $1000 

Home  for  Aged  Couples  ........         1000 

Home    for    Widows    and     Single 

Women    1000 

June  4th. — Marcella   Ennis,   to 

St.   Elizabeth's  Church    2500 

St    Paul's    Church,    Douglasville, 

Pa 2000 

St.   Joseph's    Hospital    1000 

St  Joseph's  College  (for  the  es- 
tablishment of  two  scholar- 
ships)           15,000 

June  6th. — Robert  Ralston  Stewart, 
to 

Pennsylvania    Hospital    10,000 

All  Saints'  Church,  Torresdale  .  .         1000 
June  7th. — Ann   Bacon,   to 

Germantown   Boys'    Club    500 

June  18th. — Catharine  B.   Eakins,  to 
St.    Matthew's   Evangelical    Luth- 
eran Church    (Chester  County)    .         1000 
June    18th. — Miss    Harriet    Blanch- 
ard,  to 

Domestic  and  Foreign  Mission- 
ary   Society    of    the    Protestant 

Episcopal  Church   250,000 

General    Clergy    Relief    Fund,    P. 

E.   Church 25,000 

Board    of    Missions,    Diocese    of 

Penna 20,000 

Philadelphia    P.    E.    Citv    Mission     25,000 

Holy  Trinity  Church 50,000 

P.   E.   Hospital,   Front  Street  and 

Lehigh  Avenue 200,000 

Pennsylvania      Hospital,      Eighth 

and  Spruce  Streets   200,000 

University    of    Pennsylvania    ....    100,000 
Christian    Association    of    Univer- 
sity   of    Pennsylvania    25,000 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital          100,000 

Orthopedic    Hospital,    Sevententh 

and    Summer    Streets    100,000 

Woman's  Hospital,  Twenty-sec- 
ond   Street   and    North    College 

Avenue 100.000 

Polyclinic    Hospital    50,000 

Children's  Hospital,  Twenty-sec- 
ond  Street 100,000 

Penna.  Training  School  for 
Feeble-Minded   Children   at 

Ehvyn    25,000 

Church  Home  for  Children, 
Fifty-eighth  Street  and  Balti- 
more   Avenue    20,000 

Children's  Seashore  Home 20,000 

Bethesda      Children's      Church 

Home.    Chestnut    Hill    10,000 

Children's  Aid   Society    .  .      25,000 

Pennn.  Society  to  Protect  Chil- 
dren from  Cruelty    10,000 

American    Christian    Institute   for 

Negroes     100.000 


St.   Paul's  Normal  and   Industrial 

School  at  Lawrenceville,  Va.    .    $50,000 
St     Augustine's    School    at     Ral- 
eigh,  N.    C 50,000 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agriculture 

Institute,    Hampton,    Va 100.000 

Tuskegee    Institute,    Ala 100,000 

Young    Men's    Christian    Associa- 
tion   (Central) 30,000 

Young    Women's   Christian    Asso- 
ciation          20,000 

Philadelphia   General    Society    for 

Organizing   Charity    25,000 

Penna.     Academy     of     the     Fine 

Arts 25,000 

Penna.    Academy    of    Natural 

Sciences    50,000 

Franklin    Institute    25.000 

Brvn  Mawr  College 25,000 

Jefferson    Hospital 10,000 

June  25th. — Rosa   Strauss,   of   New 
York,   to 

Pennsylvania   Hospital    1000 

Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor 500 

June  27th. — Frank  Kuhn,  to 

St.   Vincent's   Orphan  Asylum    .  .         2000 
August   1st. — Emma  J.    Lesem,   to 

Federation  of  Jewish   Charities    .  500 

Jewish   Hospital   Association    ....  500 

Philadelphia     Jewish     Sanitarium 

for    Consumptives     500 

August     1st — Catherine    Coursault, 
to 
St.    Joseph's    Female    Orphan 

Asylum    100 

August   20th. — Catharine  Quinn,   to 
Seminary     of     St.     Charles     Bor- 

romeo    100 

Augustinian   College,  Villanova    .  100 

Society   for  Propagation   of    Faith  100 

Misericordia    Hospital    400 

St.    John's    Male   Orphan    Asylum  400 

St.  Joseph's  House  for  Homeless 

Boys    400 

Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor   400 

August    23d. — Harvev    A.    O'Callag- 
han,   to 
St.   Joseph's  House  for   Homeless 

Boys    1000 

House  of   Good    Shepherd    1000 

St.      Vincent's      Home     and      Ma- 
ternity   Hospital    1000 

August   27th. — Kate   Kehoe,   to 

Catholic   Church   of   the   Gesu    ..  500 

Catholic  Church  of  the  Epiphany  500 

Philadelphia   Protectory    for   Boys  500 

August     30th. — Mrs.      Margaret 
Fahev,   to 

St.   Augustine's  Church   300 

August    30th. — Alice    R.     Schaffer, 

Mt.   Holly  Baptist  Sunday  School  100 
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September  5th. — John  B.  Parsons,  to 

Pennsylvania  Training  School  for 

Feeble-Minded         Children 

(Elwvn)      $10,000 

Methodist    Hospital    5000 

Line   M.    E.    Church,   Whittsville, 

Del 5000 

Pennsylvania    Hospital    5000 

Home   for  the  Aged    5000 

Home   for    the   Aged,    Salisbury, 

Md 70,000 

September    18th. — Charlotte   Rattey, 
to 

Orchestral    Society    of    the   P.    E. 
Church    of    the    Good    Shepherd, 

Kensington     500 

September    20th. — Louise    M.     Pep- 
per,   to 
Endowment   Fund  of   the  Church 

of  the  Atonement    500 

Methodist   Hospital    1000 

Settlement  Music   School 1000 

September      22d. — Matilda     A.      N. 
Todd,  to 

Maryville  College,  Tennessee  . .  .         5000 
September  22d. — Thomas  F.   Dolan, 
to 

Home  for  the  Aged 200 

Church  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  600 

September    24th. — Mary    B.    Irvine, 
to 

University   of   Pennsylvania    ....    600,000 
October   1st. — Kate  L.    Milliken,  to 
Second      Reformed     Presbyterian 

Church    1000 

October     22d.— Elizabeth      E.      Kil- 
burn,  to 
Methodist    Home    for    the    Aged 

and   Infirm,    Bala    3000 

Methodist   Orphanage    3000 

Messiah    Universalist   Home    ....  1000 

Methodist    Hospital    500 

October  29 t!i. — Jacob  Mayer,  to 

Jewish    Hospital    .' 10,000 

Jewish     Foster     Home     and     Or- 
phan Asylum   2500 

Sanitarium      for     Consumptives, 

Eaglesville,    Pa.     1000 

Jewish      congregation      of      which 

Mr.   Mayer  was  a  member  ....  500 

October  30ih.— (Ic.rge  VV.  Elkins,  to 

Abington   Memorial  Hospital    ....    500,000 

Hahnemann   Hospital   500,000 

Art     collection      of     William      L. 

Elkins    to    city    2,500,000 

November    1st. — Slarv    Schramayer, 
to 

St.     Joseph's    House    for     Home- 
less  and    Indu-trious    Boys    ...  400 
St.      Vincent's      Home     and      Ma- 
ternity   Hospital    400 


Philadelphia   Theological    Semi- 

nary     $200 

November  19th. — Atinie  Lawley,  to 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  of 
St.  James's  Catholic  Church, 
St.  Joseph's  House  for  Boys 
and  St.  Joseph's  House  for  the 
Blind,    Jersey    City,    each    $100  300 

December  3d. — Jane   McGinniss,   to 

St.   John's   Orphan  Asylum    1000 

St.   Joseph's   Orphan   Asylum    .  .  .  500 

St.  Joseph's  House  for  Boys    .  .  .  500 

St  Vincent's  Home 500 

St.  Vincent's  Home  and  Ma- 
ternity   Hospital    500 

Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor 500 

December     10th. — Thomas     Wollen- 

berger,   to 

Home   for   Hebrew   Orphans    ....  1000 

Mt.    Sinai  Hospital    1000 

December    10th. — Sarah    McConigal, 

to 

Board   of   Home   Missions   of   the 

Pres.  Church 500 

Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the 

Pres.  Church 500 

Presbyterian    Hospital     300 

December    12th. — Sarah    Dodworth, 

to 

Children's   Hospital    3000 

Total     $6,413,850 

Bethnny    Presbyterian    Church — 

Twenty-second  and  Bainbridge  Streets.  Has 
the  largest  congregation  of  any  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Philadelphia.  The  congregation 
was  founded  in  1865,  and  the  present  church 
was  finished  in  1874,  largely  through  the 
efforts  of  John  Wanamaker.  It  has  a 
large  Sunday-school  building,  regarded  as 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  country.  It  has 
accommodation  for  nearly  3000  scholars. 
Bethany  Church  is  the  home  of  many  help- 
ful agencies,  educational  and  charitable,  as 
well  as  religious.  See  First  Pcnnv  Savings 
Bank. 

Bethany  Church  is  one  of  the  fruits  of 
Bethany  mission,  established  at  2133  South 
Street  in  1858  by  John  Wanamaker,  who 
gathered  27  children  together  in  an  upper 
story  room  for  the  purpose  of  instructing 
them  in  the  Bible.  The  Bible  class  soon 
outgrew  their  modest  quarter  and  a  tent 
was   erected    for    it   on    a    neighboring   lot. 

October  19th.  — Rev.  Dr.  (",.  Campbell 
Morgan,   of   London,   preached   at   Bethany. 

October  29th. — Sessions  of  the  Inter- 
church  Missionary  were  begun  at  Bethany. 
The  studies  were  divided  into  groups  for 
pastors,  business  men,  Sunday-school  officers 
and   teachers. 
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Betsy  Koss  Honse — 239  Arch  Street. 
This  ancient  and  picturesque  building  is 
believed  to  have  been  the  scene  of  the 
manufacture  of  the  iirst  American  flap,  and 
on  Flag  Day,  June  14th,  each  year  there 
is  a  public  celebration  in  front  of  it.  It 
has  been  shown,  however,  that  Mrs.  Ross, 
who  is  said  to  have  made  the  first  flag,  did 
not  live  in  this  house  but  in  one  that  stood 
on  the  site  of  the  present  building  at  233 
Arch  Street.  The  building  at  239  was 
purchased  some  years  ago  by  an  associa- 
tion, which  is  reported  to  have  acquired 
more  than  S100.000  from  the  sales  of  cer- 
tificates of  membership.  The  membership 
was  more  than  1,000,000.  The  project  is 
believed  to  have  been  started  in  good  faith, 
but  the  house  had  not  been  regarded  as  a 
historical  site  until  about  the  year  1870, 
when  the  Betsy  Ross  tradition  first  was 
given  to  the  world.  This  subject  was  thor- 
oughly discussed  in  the  Public  Ledger,  for 
November  30,  1913. 

Beversrede — A  fort  erected  by  the 
Dutch  about  1645  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Schuylkill  River.  It  was  so  named  on 
account  of  its  being  well  situated  to  carry 
on  a  brisk  trade  in  beaver-skins  with  the 
Indians.  The  site  is  coniectured  to  have 
been  "on  the  east  side  of  the  Schuylkill, 
about  half  a  mile  above  the  Penrose  Ferry 
Bridge.  Houses  were  soon  after  erected 
within   the  protection  of  this  fort. 


Blrldle      Law 

Schools. 


Library — See      Law 


Big  Brothers— 1414  South  Penn 
Square.  Incorporated  in  1918.  The  as- 
sociation was  formed  to  give  assistance, 
protection  and  encouragement  to  boys  who 
need  guidance  of  elder  persons.  The  Di- 
rectors include;  C.  C.  A.  Baldi,  E.  T.  Berlet, 
Charles  W.  Churchman,  W.  Logan  MacCoy, 
Charles  E.  Fox,  Assistant  District  Attorney; 
J.  Norman  Kenny,  David  J.  Lupton.  Michael 
F.  McCuilough,  Judge  Raymond  MacXoiile, 
Marriott  C.  Norris,  District  Attorney  Rotan, 
J.  N.  Snellenhurg.  Henry  J.  Waiter  and 
Parker    S.    Williams. 

Biff  Sisters  of  Israel— Usuallv  called 
"The  Big  Sisters.*'  Organized  1916  by 
twenty-one  Jewish  women,  .md  now  has  650 
members.         Social      organization      meeting 

monthly,  when  public  speakers  give  its 
members  an  awakening  of  civic  interest. 
The  Board  of  Social  Service  is  the  com- 
mittee or  board  that  carries  out  tin*  work 
for  which  the  Big  Sisters  were  formed, 
"To  inculcate  Judaism,  with  its  high  ideals 
of   morality   and    love   of   country,    into    the 


hearts  of  Jewish  girls,  and  help  them  to 
live  up  to  these  precepts. 

About  45  women  volunteer  their  ser- 
vices under  the  trained  workers  in  charge 
of  the  different  branches.  The  work  is 
divided  into  "Case  Work"  and  "Mass 
Work." 

The  Case  Committee  handles  cases  of 
girls  "who  have  run  away  from  home, 
through  home  conditions,  or  who  have  be- 
come Americanized  too  quickly  for  their 
parents." 

Under  the  heading  of  Junior  Clubs,  23 
neighborhoods  in  Philadelphia  contain  a 
miniature  social  centre  for  girls.  Junior 
Clubs  are  composed  of  girls  from  15  to  20 
years  of  age,  under  their  own  officers,  su- 
pervised by  a  member  of  the  staff.  They 
are  pledged  to  befriend  any  good  girl  de- 
siring the  companionship  of  girls,  and  offer 
them  amusement  and  instruction.  Moral, 
ethical  and  religious  talks  are  mingled  with 
dances  and  entertainments  at  which  boys  are 
welcomed.  No  immoral  girls  are  admitted 
into  Junior  Clubs,  although  the  Big  Sisters 
have  provided  Big  Sisters  for  unfortunate 
girls,  who  desired  to  try  to  forget  the  past. 
The  entire  work  is  being  conducted  by 
volunteer  workers  in  the  Board  of  Social 
Service — no  salaries  are  paid  anyone. 

The  Junior  Clubs  are  limited  to  Jewish 
girls,  while  no  case  refused  by  other  agen- 
cies doing  girl  work  is  refused  by  the  Big 
Sisters,  regardless  of  creed.  Most  of  these 
cases  are  eventually  referred  to  other 
agencies,  specializing  in  the  work  needed, 
after   the    facts   have   been    ascertained. 

Executive    Secretary ,    Mrs.    Marion    L. 
Cohen   Polak,   2407   N.    Sixteenth   St. 

April  6th.— The  Big  Sisters  passed  a 
resolution  calling  for  the  passage  of  a  lau- 
ded ning  the  minimum  wages  for  women. 

Births     in     Philadelphia — For     the 

last  five  years  the  average  number  of  living 
births  in  Philadelphia  has  been  41.000  an- 
nually. The  figures  for  births  are  likeiv  tn 
be  incomplete,  for  it  is  not  believed  all  of 
them  are  reported,  as  required  by  law.  The 
figures  given  below  are  from  the  records 
of  the  Health  Bureau  and  are  official.  The 
figures  are  given  at  five-year  periods,  from 
the   earliest   record   available,   to    1915: 


Year. 


Living 
Births. 

1840 8.233 

1845 9,680 

1850 11,694 

1855 7,538 

I860 16,868 

1865 15,428 

1870 17,194 

1875 17,933 


Year. 


Living 
Births. 

1880 19,38-! 

1885 22.656 

1890 27,858 

1895 29.838 

1900 29,105 

1905 2o,2<y.< 

1910 38/. 76 

1915 40.S49 
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The  death  rate  per  1000  living-  births  was 
89.95  in  1919,  the  lowest  in  eighty-three 
years. 

Number  of  living  births  since  1915  were: 

1916 41.220  1918 42,904 

1917 42,917  1919 *42,000 

*  Estimated. 

Blockley — A  township  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Schuylkill  River,  north  of  Kingsess- 
ing  Township;  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
river;  extending  south  from  the  county 
line,  opposite  to,  but  a  little  below,  the 
mouth  of  the  Wissahickon,  down  to  the 
Nanganesy  or  Mill  Creek,  below  the  Wood- 
lands; thence  by  the  same  creek  up  to 
Chadd's  Ford  turnpike,  known  in  later  years 
as  the  Baltimore  Pike;  along  the  same  to 
Cobb's  Creek;  thence  by  the  courses  of  the 
same  to  the  county  line  adjoining  Lower 
Merion  Township,  Montgomery  County,  and 
along  the  same  to  the  Delaware  River.  It 
was  traversed  by  the  Darby  Road,  the 
Chadd's  Ford  or  Baltimore  Pike,  the  road 
to  West  Chester,  to  Haverford  and  to  Lan- 
caster. Within  its  boundaries  were  the 
villages  of  Hamilton,  Mantua,  West  Phila- 
delphia, Hestonville  and  Haddington.  The 
greatest  length,  4  miles;  the  greatest 
breadth,  5  miles;  area,  7580  acres.  The 
date  of  the  formation  of  this  township 
is  not  known.  It  was  created  at  a  very 
early  period  after  the  establishment  of  the 
provincial  government.  The  name  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  derived  from  Blockley, 
a  parish  in  England  in  the  County  of  Wor- 
cester. It  became  a  part  of  the  city  in 
1854.  From  the  circumstance  of  the  county 
almshouse  being  erected  in  the  township, 
the  name  to  the  average  Philadelphian 
refers  to  this  institution,  which  no  longer 
exists  there  as  a  Home  for  the  Indigent, 
but  as   the   Philadelphia   General   Hospital. 

Blue  Bell  Hill— A  section  of  the 
21st  Ward   is   locally   known   by   this   name. 

Hoard  of  Trade— -Rooms,  2nd  floor 
Fourth  Street  end,  Bourse  Building.  The 
oldest  commercial  organization  in  Phila- 
delphia. Organized  in  Wade's  Hotel,  10 
North  Fourth  Street,  October  15,  1833. 
Successor  to  the  old  Chamber  of  Commerce 
founded  in  1801,  bat  which  required  all 
members  to  be  owners  of  ships,  exporters 
or  importers  or  marine  insurance  brokers. 
The  present  membership  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  represents  every  line  of  endeavor. 
Its  objects  are  to  foster  commerce  and  busi- 
ness and  to  oppose  any  restrictions  upon 
constructive   and   legitimate  enterprise. 

It  has  always  been  a  center  of  activity 
and  in  its  rooms  have  been  founded  many 
other  commercial  organizations   which    have 


left  their  impress  upon  the  life  of  the  city. 
The  first  meetings  for  the  organization  of 
the  Bourse,  The  Trades  League,  out  of 
which  grew  the  present  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  Joint  Executive  Committee 
on  the  Improvement  of  the  Harbor  and  the 
Delaware  and  Schuylkill  Rivers  were  held 
in   its  offices. 

Through  the  efforts  of  this  organization 
the  railroads  granted  Philadelphia  the  stop- 
over privilege  when  William  M.  Coates  was 
chairman  of  its  Inland  Transportation  Com- 
mittee The  removal  of  Smiths  and  Wind- 
mill Islands  was  due  to  the  campaign  of 
education  carried  on  by  this  body  and  it 
was  through  its  efforts  that  appropriations 
were  obtained  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  prosecution  of  the  work.  The 
widening  of  Delaware  Avenue,  the  fines: 
commercial  avenue  along  any  waterway, 
was  first  advocated  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

During  the  past  year  this  body  has  been 
principally  engaged  in  trade  reconstruction 
work.  It  has  worked  in  conjunction  with 
the  Shipping  Board  on  proposals  for  port 
developments,  dry  docks  and  other  subjects. 
It  has  been  active  in  the  interest  of  a 
Philadelphia-Camden  Bridge  and  of  a  com- 
prehensive municipal  improvement  program. 
Having  urged  upon  Congress  the  necessiry 
of  a  Reconstruction  Commission  to  study 
postbeilum  conditions  it  has  continued  to 
co-cperate  to  that  end;  having  induced  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  hold  hearings  in  this 
city  on  Free  Ports  the  Board  has  urged 
upon  Congress  by  delegating  trade  repre- 
sentatives to  attend  committee  hearings  in 
Washington,  to  inaugurate  a  system  of  for- 
eign trade  zones  as  well  as  an  adequate 
system  of  national  highways. 

The  Board  of  Trade  is  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  LT.  S.  A.  and 
other  national  organizations;  the  Paris 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  is  associated 
with  other  foreign  trade  bodies. 

President,    William    M.    Coates. 
Secretary,   William   R.    Tucker. 

Bolshevism  in  Philadelphia — January 
1st. — Suitement  from  Mayor  Smith  pul>- 
iished,  in  which  he  promised  swift  justice 
to  the  authors  of  the  bombing  outrages 
committed  on  the  night  of  December  30th, 
when  the  homes  of  Tustice  Robert  von 
Mosehzisker,  2101  DeLancey  Street;  William 
Mills,  acting  Superintendent  of  Police, 
1139  North  Forty-first  Street;  Ernest  T. 
Trigg,  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Sixty-first  Street  and  Church  Road; 
and  Judge  James  E.  Gorman,  of  the  Mun- 
icipal Court,  opposite  the  latter,  were  dam- 
aged by  the  explosion  of  bombs  placed  for 
their   destruction. 
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March  21st. — The  Executive  Committee 
of  the  State  Camp,  Patriotic  Order  Sons  of 
America,  passed  a  resolution  asking  for  the 
deportation  of  Samuel  Sklarotf,  General 
Secretary  of  the  Socialists  Party  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

March  27th.— C.  Stanley  Hurlbert,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Men  and  Management's  Textile 
Council  declared  at  a  meeting  of  textile 
manufacturers  that  the  Bolshevist  move- 
ment had  more  than  6000  active  and  con- 
tributing  members   in   Philadelphia. 

April  1st. — An  Anti-Sedition  Bill  pre- 
sented  to   the   Pennsylvania   Legislature. 

April  26th. — The  Fairmount  Park  Com- 
mission refused  a  permit  for  "The  Eugene 
V.  Debs  General  Strike  Conference"  which 
it  was  intended  ro  hold  in  Independence 
Square  on  May   1st. 

April  26th. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Soldiers, 
Sailors  and  Workingman's  Council  held  in 
the  hall  of  the  Central  Soviet  of  Philadel- 
phia it  was  announced  the  Bolshevists 
would  parade  on  May  Day  with  or  without 
police   permission. 

April  30th. — Two  men  arrested  and  sent 
to  prison  for  terms  of  30  days  each,  for 
pasting  radical  posters  over  Victory  Loan 
posters,  calling  for  a  general  strike  on  May 
1st  as  a  protest  against  the  imprisonment 
of   Eugene  V.   Debs. 

April  30th. — In  order  to  prevent  disorders 
from  the  proposed  radical  strike,  police 
were  ordered  to  remain  on  duty  all  night 
and  on   the  following   day. 

May  1st. — About  3000  cooks  and  hotel 
and  restaurant  workers  were  reported  to  be 
on  strike.  Six  men,  five  of  them  armed, 
arrested  at  radical  meetings.  There  was  no 
disorder. 

May  6th. — Vandals  again  disfigured  the 
marble  lions  in  front  of  the  hall  of  the 
Society  of  the  Sons  of  St.  George,  Nine- 
teenth  and    Arch    Streets. 

June  2d. — Three  bombs  exploded  at  11.14 
P.  M.  Two  of  them  wrecked  the  porch  of 
the  rectory  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Our 
Lady  of  Victory,  Fifty-fourth  and  Vine 
Streets,  and  a  third  exploded  nine  minutes 
later  wrecked  the  interior  of  the  home  of 
Louis  Jajiecky,  244  South.  Kitty-seventh 
Street.  Four  persons  were  injured  by  the 
latter  explosion.  From  reports  from  other 
parts  of  the  country  the  explosions  were  be- 
lieved to  have  been  part  of  a  terrorist  plot, 
for  damage  was  done  by  bombs  in  seven 
cities  at  nearly    the  same  hour. 

June  8th. — After  a  fire  in  a  house  at  207 
North  Twelfth  Street,  a  quantity  of  Bol- 
shevist   literature    w.is    found,     including    a 


letter  praising  a  man  for  his  splendid  work 
for    the   radical    party. 

June  13th. — Two  suspects  arrested  for 
being  concerned  in  the  explosions  on.  June 
2d.  In  a  raid  on  the  home  of  one  of  them, 
radical  literature,  bullets  and  suspicious- 
appearing  liquids  were  found. 

June  17th. — A  man  and  a  woman  arrested 
for  distributing  copies  of  the  Soviet  Bul- 
letin. The  Federal  authorities  declined  to 
.prosecute  and  the  prisoners  were  merely 
fined   for  violating  a  city   ordinance. 

July  3d. — Dr.  Lemuel  W  "hitaker.  Prin- 
cipal of  the  South  Philadelphia  High  School, 
told  the  High  School  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Education  that  propaganda  in 
anarchy  and  Bolshevism  had  become  serious 
in    his   school. 

July  10th. — Three  foreigners  were  ar- 
rested for  distributing  alleged  seditious  lit- 
erature among   striking  seamen. 

July  11th.— Lieutenant  of  Detectives  An- 
drew Emanuel  announced  that  the  city  was 
clear  of  Bolshevists,  although  there  were 
more  than  200  of  them  in  the  city  in  May. 
The  "Bomb  Squad,"  which  had  been  organ- 
ized in  June,  after  the  bomb  outrages,  had 
accomplished  this  work. 

October  26th. — Announced  that  tenants 
who  have  been  evicted  or  threatened  with 
eviction  were  being  "flooded"  with  radical 
literature. 

November  7th. — More  than  40  radicals 
arrested  in  raids  by  Federal  agents  on 
orders  from   Washington. 

November  8th. — F  e  d  e  r  a  1  agents  an- 
nounced they  had  arrested  the  man  who  was 
"the  brains"  of  the  terrorist  campaigns  of 
December  30,   1919,  and  June  2d. 

Bonaparte  House— The  plastered 
three-story  dwelling  at  260  South  Ninth 
Street  was  the  home  of  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
the  exiled  King  of  Spain  in  1816.  He  occu- 
pied other  mansions  in  and  around  the  city 
during  his  stay  here,  but  this  one  probably 
is  the  only  one  remaining.  He  was  known 
to  all  Philadelphians  at  the  time  as  the 
Count  de  Survilliers,  and  he  leased  Lans- 
downe,  the  estate  of  John  Penn  in  what  is 
now  Fairmount  Park,  as  a  summer  resi- 
dence. In  this  building  on  South  Ninth 
Street  the  Philadelphia  Club  had  its  home 
from   1835   to   1843.      See  Philadelphia  Club. 

fftonnafoii — A  settlement  in  the  40th 
Ward  that  has  grown  up  around  a  station 
of  that  name  once  on  the  Wilmington  and 
Baltimore  division  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad.  It  is  in  the  district  still  known 
as    Paschallville, 
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Books   by   Philadelphia    Authors 

in  li)1J» — No  claim  for  completeness  in 
the  following  list  is  made,  but  it  is  illus- 
trative of  the  literary  output  for  the  last 
year: 

Barnard,  J.  Lynn,  and  Jessie  C.  Evans, 
"Citizenship   in    Philadelphia."      Civics. 

Barton,  George,  "Celebrated  Spies  and 
Famous  Mysteries  of  the  Great  War."  His- 
tory.    The  Page  Co. 

Beamish,  Richard  J.,  and  Francis  A. 
March,  "America's  Part  in  the  World  War." 
History.     John  C.   Winston  Co. 

Bullitt,  William  C,  "The  Bullitt  Mission 
to    Russia."      Diplomacy.      B.    W.    Huebseh. 

Daly,  T.  A.,  "McAroni  Ballads."  Poetry. 
Harcourt,   Brace  and   Howe. 

Dudley,  A.  Lawrence,  "Spriggles."  Fic- 
tion.    Appleton's. 

Eberlein,  Harold  Donaldson,  Abbot  Mc- 
Clure  and  Edward  Stratton  Holloway,  "The 
Practical  Book  of  Interior  Decoration." 
J.   B.    Lippincott  Co. 

Faris,  John  T.,  "Seeing  Pennsylvania." 
History-  and  travel.     J.   B.  Lippincott  Co. 

Garrett,  Erwin  Clarkson,  "Trench  Bal- 
lads."     Poetry.     John   C.   Winston   Co. 

Gibbons,  Herbert  Adams,  "The  War  Map 
of   Asia."      Political    History.      Century    Co. 

Hergsheimer,  Joseph,  Java  Head,  Linda 
Condon,  "The  Happy  End."  Fiction.  Al- 
fred A.    Knopf. 

Holland,  Rupert  S.,  "Neptune's  Son." 
Juvenile.      George  W.   Jacobs  &   Co. 

Lewis,  William  Draper,  "The  Life  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt."  Biography.  John  C. 
Winston  Co. 

Morgan,  George,  "The  True  Lafayette." 
Biography.     J.    B.   Lippincott  Co. 

Morley,  Christopher,  "The  Haunted  Book- 
shop." Fiction.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
"The  Rocking  Horse."  Poetry.  George  H. 
Doran  &  Co.  "In  the  Sweet  Dry  and  Dry." 
Humor.       Boni    &    Liveright.       (With     Bart 


Haley)    "Mince   Pie. 
Doran  &  Co. 

Penniman,    Josiah 


the    ( 
Co. 


No.    2    of 
Macmillat 

Penniman,    Jo=iall 
the   English    Bible." 

Kepplier.     Agnes, 


Humor.      George   II. 

H.,    "A     Book    About 
raphic    Arts    Series."      The 


IF,    "A     Books    About 
The   Macmillan    Co. 
"J.     William     White." 
Biography.      Houghton    Mifflin    Co. 

Scoviilc.   Samuel,  Jr.,  "Boy   Scouts  in   the 
Wilderness."      Juvenile.      Century    Co. 

Wegefarth,  W.  Dayton,  "Rainbow  Verse." 
Poetry.     George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co. 


Bourse,  The — Fourth  to  Fifth  Streets, 
between  Market  and  Chestnut  Streets.  Or- 
ganized on  the  plan  of  European  Bour-es, 
where  all  business  men  may  meet  and  ex- 
change their  views  of  different  phases  of 
business.  Founded  in  1890.  The  idea  was 
conceived  by  George  E.  Bartol,  following 
an  extended  tour  abroad.  The  business 
men  in  the  city  gave  whole-hearted  support 
to  the  idea  and  in  1892  William  R.  Tucker, 
the  first  secretary  was  sent  abroad  to  study 
the  different  Bourses  and  exchanges.  He 
visited  all  of  the  leading  trade  centers  and 
the   organization    was   modelled   after   them. 

In  addition  to  being  a  commercial  organ- 
ization the  Bourse  is  a  corporation  engaged 
in  a  regular  line  of  business.  It  hou>es 
the  Board  of  Trade,  Maritime  Exchange, 
Commercial  Exchange,  Grocers'  and  Im- 
porters' Exchange,  Drug  Exchange,  Hard- 
ware Merchants'  and  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation and  other  trade  bodies.  Govern- 
ment offices  located  here  are  Commissioners 
of  Navigation,  State  of  Pennsylvania;  Hy- 
drographic  Office,  U.  S.  Navy;  U.  S.  Food 
Administration  Grain  Corporation  and  the 
Department  of  Wharves,  Docks  and  Ferries 
of  Philadelphia.  Building  formally  opened 
December  30,    1895. 

It  has  given  close  study  to  transporta- 
tion, taxation,  tariff  and  other  problems. 
It  was  the  first  organization  to  recommend 
the  regional  plan  of  railroad  supervision. 
It  established  a  marine  engineering  school 
and  also  a  Farm  Labor  Bureau,  which 
greatly  aided  the  farmers  in  this  section  in 
harvesting   their  crops. 

It  is  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  U.  S.  A.,  Paris  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  is  affiliated  with  other  for- 
eign  organizations. 

President,     Emil     P.     Albrecht. 
Treasurer  and  Assistant  Secretary, 
W.  S.  Appleton. 

Bow  Creek  —  Forms  the  southern 
boundary  of  Philadelphia;  flows  from  Darby 
Creek,  along  the  northeastern  side  of  Tini- 
cum  Island,  and,  after  a  short  bend  nearly 
due  east,  enters  the  Delaware  opposite  Hog 
Island.  It  is  called  on  Lindstrom's  map 
"Booke,  Eller  Kyke  Kylen,"  "La  Riviere 
de  Hetres  ou  d'Eglise."  "Bake"  is  Swedish 
for  beech  tree  and  "Hetre"  is  French  for 
the  >ame;  "Eglise"  is  French  for  church, 
and  "Kyke"  an  abbreviation  or  misspelling 
of  the  Swedish  "Kyrke" — church;  so  that 
the  stream  was  sometimes  called  Beech 
Creek  and  Church  Creek.  It  obtained  the 
latter  name  from  the  fact  that  it  wis  a 
route  traveled  by  water  to  the  Swedish 
church  at  Tinicum.  Companius  calls  'his 
creek  "Poke,"  from  which  the  corruption  t>> 
Bow   is  easily   traceable. 
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Boxing — There  are  three  principal  box- 
ing clubs   in   Philadelphia: 

Olvmpia,  Broad  and  Fitzwater  Streets, 
opened  in  1911.  Cost.  $92,000.  Seating 
capacity,    4200. 

National,  Eleventh  and  Catharine  Streets, 
re-oiganized  and  opened  in  1918.  Cost, 
$78,000.      Seating   capacity,   4500. 

Cambria,  Kensington  Avenue  and  Somer- 
set Streets,  re-organized  and  opened  191.7. 
Cost,  $10,000.     Seating  capacity,  2000. 

Hoy  Scouts  of  America — Philadel- 
phia headquarters.  925  Walnut  Street.  The 
Philadelphia  contingent  was  ^organized  and 
given  its  start,  in  1910,  by  George  D.  Por- 
ter, at  one  time  Director  of  Public  Safety. 
It  was  among  the  first  Boy  Scouts  bodies 
organized  in  this  country,  being  patterned 
on  the  English  organization,  founded  by 
General  Sir  R.  Baden-Powell  a  few  years 
earlier.  The  Philadelphia  organization  com- 
prises 259  troops,  8012  scouts,  767  scout 
(volunteer)  leaders.  It  was  incorporated  in 
1916  in   Pennsylvania. 

The  object  of  the  Scout  movement  is 
character  building  for  boys  through  recrea- 
tional leadership.  Under  the  Scout  law,  a 
Scout  must  be  trustworthy,  loyal,  helpful, 
friendly,  courteous,  kind,  obedient,  cheer- 
ful,  thrifty,   brave,   clean,   and   reverent. 

Philadelphia  officers  are: 

Scout   Executive,   E.    U.    Goodman. 
Assistant  Scout  Executives,   Horace  P. 
Kern  and  E.  Ridgeway  Carrick. 

There  are  ten  Field  Executives. 
<  The  organization  is  conducted  by  a  coun- 
cil of  thirty  prominent  Philadelphians,  of 
which  Dr.  Charles  D.  Hart  is  Chairman; 
Tudge.  T.  Willis  Martin,  Vice-chairman ; 
Stanley  "R.  Yarr.all,  Secretary,  and  E.  T. 
Stotesbury,  Treasurer.  Charles  Edwin  Fox 
is  Scout  Commissioner. 

April  16th. — Announcement  was  made 
that  Edward  Bok  had  purchased  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Philadelphia  Boy  Scout  Coun- 
cil an  island  in  the  Delaware  River  between 
Eastern  and  Trenton,  known  to  the  Scouts 
as  "Treasure  Island."  This  attractive  camp- 
ing ground  contains  52  acres,  and  is 
reached  by  train  on  the  Belvedere  Division 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  from  Trenton 
to  Kmgwood.  The  Island  originally  was 
called  Marshall  Island  from  a  friend  of 
William  ftenn.  Treasure  Island  was  opened 
for  the  season   on  June  28th. 

May  16th..— General  Sir  Robert  Baden- 
Powell,  founder  of  the  Boy  Scouts,  was  a 
guest  at  the  Scout  headquarters,  where  he 
made  an  address  and  was  presented  with  a 
gold  medal. 


Uranclitown — Lies  along  Old  York 
Road  in  the  42d  Ward,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Church  Lane.  The  settlement  grew  out  of 
the  building  of  a  few  houses  adjacent  to 
the  Drover  Tavern,  subsequently  known  as 
The  Branchtown   Hotel. 

Rrideshnig — A  village  south  of  Frank- 
ford  Creek  and  upon  a  tract  of  land  for- 
merly belonging  to  Point-no-Point  and  now 
in  the  45th  Ward.  It  took  its  name  from 
Joseph  Kirkbridc,  who  for  many  years  was 
land-owner  there  and  proprietor  of  a  ferry- 
over  Frankford  Creek,  and  to  whom  the 
Legislature  gave  a  right  to  build  a  bridge 
and  receive  toll  for  passage  over  the  same 
by  Act  of  March  20,  1811.  On  April  1, 
1833, _the  County  of  Philadelphia  bought 
the  Kirkbride  bridge  and  two  and  a  half 
acres  of  land  annexed  for  $5500.  Kirk- 
bridesburg  was  considered  too  long  a  name 
for  convenient  use,  and  the  shorter  one  was 
adopted.  Bridesbnrg  was  incorporated  as 
a  borough  on  April  1,  1848,  and  became  a 
part  of  the   city   in    1854. 

Bridges — There  are  573  bridges  in  Phil- 
adelphia, 288  of  which  are  maintained  by 
the  city  and  the  others  by  railroad  com- 
panies and   other  corporations. 

Delaware  River  Suspension  Bridge — Be- 
tween Philadelphia  and  Camden.  Since 
1819,  when  the  first  project  for  bridging  the 
Delaware  at  Philadelphia  was  made,  there 
have  been  several  plans  for  connecting  the 
shores.  The  1819  project,  which  was  op- 
posed by  City  Councils,  proposed  to  cross 
the  river  at  Walnut  Street,  and  was  to  have 
extended  from  Camden  to  Windmill  Island, 
no  longer  in  the  stream,  where  a  ferry 
would  carry  the  traffic  to  Philadelphia.  It 
never  was  erected.  In  1S68,  while  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge  was  in  construction,  an- 
other proposal  for  a  bridge  was  made.  This 
was  known  as  Speakmams  double-draw 
bridge,  a  type  of  low-lying  suspension  road- 
way. It  was  to  have  been  4500  feet  in 
length.  It  never  was  erected.  In  1900 
there  were  bridge  projects  which  did  not 
materialize,  and  in  1915  Samuel  F.  Houston 
made  a  design  for  an  elaborate  bridge  but 
if  has  not  yet  been  adopted.  In  1907  a  com- 
pany obtained  a  charter  for  a  tunnel  be- 
tween the  two  cities,  but  it,  too,  never  was 
constructed. 

The  bridge  project  of  1915,  however,  took 
sufficient  shape  to  cause  the  proposal  to  be 
seriously  viewed  and  since  then  commis- 
sioners from  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania 
have  been  arranging  plans  for  such  a  struc- 
ture. Several  plans  have  been  submitted, 
but  none  definitely   selected. 
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Principal   City    Bridges. 
Location.  Type  of  Bridge. 

Over  Schuylkill  River: 

Penrose  Ferry    Draw    (Iron  Truss)    .  . . 

Passyunk  Avenue    Bascule-Electric  Draw.  . 

Gray's  Ferry    Electric     Draw      (Steel 

Truss)     

South    Street    Draw  (Iron  Truss)   .... 

Walnut    Street     Pratt  Truss  Deck 

Chestnut  Street  Iron    Arch    

Market   Street    Cantilever  Deck  Truss  . 

Fairmount     Double  Deck  Truss.  . .  . 

Girard    Avenue    Deck  Truss,  100  ft.  wide 

Falls    Bridge    Double  Deck  Truss.  . .  . 

City    Avenue    Deck    Truss    

Over  Frankford  Creek: 

Wyoming  Avenue Steel    Viaduct    

Bridge    Street    Electric  Draw  (Girder) 

Over  Cresheim    Creek: 

McCallum  Street Steel    Viaduct    

Over  P.   R.   R.    (Main  Line)  : 

Forty-second    Street    Steel   Arch 

Belmont   and    Girard   Aves. ...  Steel,  concrete  incased  . 
Over   Connecting    Railway: 

Oxford   Street    Through   Truss    

Front    Street    Steel    Plate   Girders.... 

Over  Phila.,  Gtn.  &  N.  R.  R. : 

17th    and    Indiana    Ave Through   Truss    

Over  Richmond  Br.  P.  &  R.  Ry. : 

Sixth    and    Allegheny    Ave. .  .  .Plate  Girder 

Cambria  and  A  Streets   Steel,   concrete  incased. 

Over   Wissahickon    Creek: 

Walnut  Lane   Concrete  Arches    

.  Over  Pennypack  Creek Concrete  Arches    


Length. 


Built. 


Cost. 


800  ft. 
1310  " 

1877-8 
1911 

$350,000 
589,000 

1660  " 

2459  " 

2404  " 

1528  " 

550  " 

2730  " 

1000  " 

560  " 

712  " 

1899-01 

1878-80 

1890-93 

1866 

1877 

1894-5 

1874 

1873-5 

1889 

525,000 

1,200,000 

950,000 

550,000 

800,000 

2,500,000 

1,525,000 

300,000 

210,000 

769  " 
127  " 

1897 
1895 

91,500 
45,000 

540  " 

1891 

70,000 

250  " 
123  " 

1910 
•1909 

78,500 
92,000 

119  " 

275  " 

1893 
1907 

65,000 
34,000 

130  " 

1903-4 

73,000 

123  " 
180  " 

1895 
1916 

100,000 
56,600 

520  " 
350  " 

1906-8 
1918 

262,000 
71,561 

April  8,  1919.— Governor  Edge,  of  New 
Jersey,  approved  of  measures  providing  for 
actual  work  on  the  Deleware  River  bridge. 
One  of  the  measures  was  an  appropriation 
of  $500,000. 

The  Pennsylvania  Legislature  passed  a 
bill  providing  for  $250,000  in  1919  and 
$500,000  to  become  available  in  1920,  the 
first  amount  named  was  appropriaied  by 
city^  councils  in    November. 

November  1st. — Governor  Sproul  of  Penn- 
sylvania announced  the  appointment  of  a 
new  Bridge  Commission,  consisting  of 
Congressman  T.  Hampton  Moore,  Mavor 
Thomas  B.  Smith.,  and  Alfred  E.  Bark, 
with  the  State  Board  of  Public  Grounds 
and  Buildings.  On  the  inauguration  of  Mr. 
Moore  as  Mayor,  Governor  Sproul  appointed 
Mr.  Smuh,  the  retiring  Mayor  as  a  member 
of   the  Cornmission. 

The  New  Jersey  Commission  consists  of 
Samuel  T.  French,  of  Camden;  Richard  T 
Collings,  of  Collingswood;  Thomas  1".  S. 
Barlow,  of  Maple  Shade;  and  Daniel  F. 
Hendrickson;  Secretary  Charles  R.  Bacon. 
JManayunk  Railroad  Bridge—On  April 
17th,  the  removal  of  the  old  structure, 
which  had  been  ;=acceeded  bv  a  new  one 
of    concrete,    was    begun.      The    bridge    re- 


moved   was    erected    by    the    Pennsylvania 
Railroad  in   1884  and  was  of  steel. 

Bristol — A  township  at  the  north  end 
of  the  county,  at  the  intersection  of  the 
angle  which  runs  down  from  the  extreme 
point  of  the  city  boundary  and  Montgomery 
County,  now  in  the  42d  Ward.  It  was 
of  irregular  form,  and  was  bounded  on  the 
northwest  by  a  portion  of  Springfield  Town- 
ship, Montgomery  County;  on  the  north- 
east by  Cheltenham,  Montgomery  County. 
It  extended  along  the  latter  to  Oxford 
Township,  but  was  bounded  mainly  on  the 
east  by  Taconv  Creek,  on  the  south  partly 
by  the  Wingohocking  and  the  Township  of 
the  Northern  Liberties,  and  on  the  west 
-<nd  southwest  bv  Germantown  Township. 
The  Old  York  Road  ran  through  it  to 
Brnnchtown  and  Milestown,  and  thence  to 
Bucks  County.  Greatest  iengih,  5*.  miles; 
greatest  breadth.,  3  miles:  area,  5650  acres. 
The  time  of  its  formation  is  unknown,  but 
it  takes  date  at  an  early  period.  The  name 
is  derived  from  the  City  of  Bristol  in 
England.  Consolidated  with  the  city  in 
1854. 

Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew — Or- 
ganized in  Chicago  in  1883,  and  incorporated 
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by  Act  of  Congress  approved  May  30,  1908. 
It  is  an  organization  of  men  in  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Church  "for  the  spread  of 
Christ's  Kingdom  Among  Men,"  based  upon 
the  Rule  of  Prayer  and  the  Rule  of  Service 
— "To  pray  daily  for  the  spread  of  Christ's 
Kingdom  among  men,  and  to  make  an  ear- 
nest effort  each  week  to  bring  at  least  one 
man  within  hearing  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  set  forth  in  the  services  of  the 
Church  and  Young  Men's  Bible  Classes." 
There  are  now  15,000  members  in  the 
United  States,  900  being  in  the  City  of 
Philadelphia.  The  National  Headquarters 
are  in  the  Church  House,  N.  E.  corner  12th 
and  Walnut  Streets. 

National  officers:  President,  Edward  H. 
Bonsall,  Philadelphia;  General  Secretary, 
G.  Frank  Shelby;  Executive  Secretary, 
Franklin  H.  Spencer. 

Browning  Society — Formed  in  1887 
to  promote  the  reading  and  study  of  the 
works  of  the  poet,  Robert  Browning,  in 
connection  with  those  of  other  poets.  Holds 
meetings  each  year  from  November  to 
April  in  the  New  Century  Drawing  Room, 
Twelfth  Street,  north  of  Walnut.  Each 
year  it  holds  a  competition  in  poetry  for 
the  Browning  Medal  which  it  awards.  The 
organization  has  been  aide  to  attract  to 
its  meetings  the  foremost  of  the  literati 
in  the  country  and  have  them  read  and 
discuss  literarv  subjects  of  interest.  At 
present  the  society  has  about  700  members. 
President,  Harvev  M.  Watts. 
Secretary,   Miss  Phoebe  Hoffman,   3805 

Locust  Street. 
Treasurer,  Robert  Patterson  Field,  The 
Normandie. 

Program   for   the  year   1919-1920: 

November  20th. — Tribute  to   Browning. 

December   4th. — Shakespeare   Night. 

December   18th. — The  Bible  as  Literature. 

January'  8th. — The  Classics  and  the  Near- 
East 

January  22d.— Author's  Night  (This 
meeting    held    in    Witherspnow     Hall.) 

February  5th. — The  Literature  of  Ultima 
Thule. 

February  19th. — T  h  e  Literatures  o  f 
Slavic   Europe. 

March  4th. — Russia  and  Internationalism. 

March  ISth. — Spanish  Literature  and  the 
Literature   of    Latin    America. 

April  8th. -—  American  Poetry:  Its  Present 
and    Future. 

Browning  Anniversary  Commemoration  is 
to    be   held   on    May    7th. 

Bryn  Atliyn — Swedenbnrgian  Colony, 
15  miles  from  the  Readincr  Terminal.  Has 
a  population  of  about  400.  Of  its  regis- 
tered   voting    population    of    70,    it    sent    38 


men    to    the    war.      Has    Borough    form    of 
government. 

October  5th. — The  Cathedral  of  the 
Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem  (Sweden- 
borgian)  begun  some  years  ego  by  John 
Pitcairn,  dedicated  by  Bishop  Nathaniel  1). 
Pendleton.  Mr.  Pitcairn  had  begun  work 
on  the  great  edifice  before  his  death  and 
by  his  will  left  $2,000,000  for  the  com- 
pletion  of   the   Cathedral. 

Bnclsret — Article  XVI  of  the  new  act, 
generally  alluded  to  as  the  new  City- 
Charter,  requires  the  Mayor  to  submit  to 
Councils  a  budget.  See  Charter,  Appropria- 
tions by   Councils. 

October  16th. — Mayor  Smith  submitted 
the  budget,  the  first  under  the  new  law, 
and  it  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  The  Mayor  prefaced  his  com- 
munication with   these  words: 

"'By  way  of  introduction,  permit  rne  to 
refer  to,  and  remind  your  honorable  bodies, 
and  through  you  the  taxpayers,  of  the  city's 
present  financial  status  as  compared  with 
that  of  a  year  ago.  It  may  be  summed  up 
in  a  single  sentence,  'lost  revenue;  increased 
burdens.'  The  controller's  report  for  1918 
shows  the  estimated  receipts  from  liquor 
licenses  to  be  $1,918, 587. 47.  By  reason  of 
the  national  prohibition  amendment  that 
entire  amount  will  he  lost  to  the  city  during 
1920. 

"In  addition  to  this  disappearing  revenue, 
the  Legislature  of  1919  added  to  the  city's 
fixed  burdens  without  adopting  a  single  act 
to  assist  financially  the  municipality.  Acts 
of  assembly  were  passed  increasing  the  fees 
of  witnesses  and  jurors;  creating  new 
places  in  the  offices  of  the  district  attorney 
and  registration  commissioners;  increasing 
the  compensation  of  real-estate  assessors 
and  all  employees  in  the  offices  of  the 
recorder  of   deeds  and  register  of   wills. 

"The  total  estimated  amount  needed  to 
meet  these  additional  fixed  charges,  includ- 
ing $105,000  for  salaries  for  the  new 
charter  councilmen,  is  $400,000,  so  that  if 
we  combine  the  loss  of  the  liquor-license 
receipts  with  the  added  fixed  charges  of  the 
city,  the  grand  total  will  be  $2,318,587.47, 
or  the  equivalent  of  the  thirteen-cent  tax 
rate.  Also,  the  taxpayers  will  in  all  prob- 
ability be  called  upon  to  pay  an  increase 
of  ten  cents  in  the  tax  rate  levied  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  as  this  increase  was 
authorized    by    the    Legislature. 

"Not  only,  then,  has  the  preparation  of 
this  budget  been  embarrassing  and  difficult, 
but  in  the  total  amount  of  revenue  avail- 
able it  has  been  most  disappointing.  There 
has  been  before  me  constantly  during  the 
year  an  almost  unanimous  and  for  the 
most  part  just  demand  of  the  city's  officials 
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and  employees  for  increased  compensation. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  the 
equally  constant  reminder  that  additional 
compensation  to  all  or  a  greater  part  of 
these  employees  could  only  come  out  of  the 
purses  of  our  citizens  in   increased   taxes. 

'Twice  during  my  administration,  due  to 
the  exigencies  :>f  the  unusual  times  through 
which  we  have  been  passing,  the  tax  rate 
was  increased.  For  these  increases  I  have 
in  some  quarters  been  severely  criticized, 
and  the  need  thereof  misrepresented.  Prior 
to  receiving  the  information  and  data  neces- 
sary for  the  preparation  of  the  budget.  I 
publicly  placed  myself  on  record  as  favoring 
an  increase  in  wages  tor  the  city's  firemen, 
as  follows:  Battalion  chiefs,  $2500;  cap- 
lain?,  $2000;  lieutenants,  $1800;  steam  en- 
gineers and  til'erman,  $1700;  firemen  and 
drivers,  SI 600;  hosemen,  first  grade,  SI 600; 
second  grade,  S1400,  with  the  understanding 
that  after  a  hoseman  has  served  one  year 
in  the  department  he  shall  receive  the  max- 
imum salar>  of  SloOO:  and  I  have  also  ad- 
vocated an   increase  for   policemen." 

Buildings  and  Loun   Associations 

; — There  are  nearly  1400  of  these  societies 
in  operation  in  this  city.  The  first  associa- 
tion formed  here  was  organized  in  18.31  as 
the  Oxford  Provident  Building  Association. 
About  one-seventh  of  ad  the  associations  in 
the  United  States  are  in  Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia  has  500,000  members,  and  its 
a  cieties.  have  assets  of  about  $256,000,000. 
Since  July  1919  new  societies  have  been 
formed  at  an   average  of  two  a  day. 

Building;  Association  I.enguo  of 
Pennsylvania — This  organization  dates 
from  1877,  and  while  it  covers  the  state 
in  its  scope,  its  700  association  members  are 
principally    from    Philadelphia. 

President,  Joseph   H.   Paist. 

Treasurer,    George  W.    Cliffe. 

Secretary,  John  W.  Speckman,  302 
Perry  Building. 
In  April  1919,  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor  reported  there  were  7769  Building 
and  Loan  Associations  in  the  country,  and 
of  this  number,  2089  were  in  Pennsvlvania. 
these  had  a  paid-in  capital  of  $244,621,000, 
ami  a  combined  capital  and  surplus  of 
5305,354,000  leading  all  the  states  in  the 
I  nioii. 

Building    Inspection.    Bnreau    of 
>ms   313,   315,   317,  319  and   319a   east 

;,:rr!:!f,r.,  City  Hall.  Under  Department  of 
I  u«mc  Safety.  Consists  of  chief,  deputy 
cluef,  five  structural  engineers,  one  en- 
Rineer  of  construction,  one  engineer  of 
reinforced  construction,  one  engineer  in- 
spector of   s;eel   work,  and  21   district  build- 


ing inspectors.  Bureau  issues  permits  for 
new  buildings,  additions  and  alterations. 
Builci inn  Inspectors,  office  hours,  2  to  3 
p.    m.    Mondays  and   Thursdays. 

Members  of  Bureau  appointed  by  Director 
cf  the  Department  of  Public  Safety:  Chief 
of  Bureau,  Edwin  Clark,  $4500;  Deputy 
Chief,  John  H.  Kessler,  $2600;  Structural 
Engineers,  Manton  E.  Hibbs,  $2500;  Wil- 
liam G.  Button,  $2000;  A.  P.  Valentine.  Jr., 
$2000;  John  Cantley,  $2000;  W.  W.  Wein- 
gartner,  $2000;  Engineer  of  Construction, 
Charles  P.  Hart,  $2500;  Engineer  of  Re- 
inforced Construction,  George  Warner, 
$2500;  Engineer  Inspector  of  Steel  Work, 
Charles    A.    Flanagan,    $2000. 

Building's  in  Philadelphia — There 
are  453,747  building  in  Philadelphia,  of 
which  number  380,379  are  dwellings,  and 
2450  apartments  and  tenements.  Office 
buildings  number  695.  and  churches  963. 
The  dwellings  erected  and  in  course  of 
building  are  as  follows:  One-story,  577; 
two-story,  231,957;  three-story,  126,939; 
four-story,  5187;  five-story  or  more,  lSb; 
frame  dwellings,  one.  two  and  three-story 
or  more,  11,198.  During  1919  1117  garages, 
40  stores,  8  churches,  97  manufactories,  and 
67  workshops  were  erected  or  in  course. 

Building;  Operations — According  to 
the  figures  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Build- 
ing Inspection,  the  year  1919  was  the  big- 
gest for  budding  in  Philadelphia  since  the 
Bureau's  creation  in  1894,  which  also  means 
in  the  city's  history.  During  the  twelve 
months  9683  permits  for  14.509  operations 
were  issued,  the  construction  estimated  to 
cost  $65,088,750.  Of  this  construction  there 
were  4642  two-story  dwellings,  568  three- 
story  dwellings  and  81  other  dwellings, 
estimated  to  cost  $27,740,765;  97  manufac- 
tories, 67  workshops,  1322  garages,  32 
ofHce  buildings,  8  churches  and  6  places  of 
amusement. 

The  value  of  building  operations,  includ- 
alterati 


the  years  1918 


es      -'t" -*• '•     "•■——  - 

and    repairs,   by    months   for 
and   1919; 


1919 

1918 

January     .  . 

.  .      $684,505 

$1,684,510 

February    . 

..     1,140,865 

591,865 

March   .... 

.  .     2,662,290 

1,130,785 

April   

..     4,180,565 

2,381,075 

May     

..     5,960,140 

1,672,050 

June    

..     7,354,625 

1,671,  >00 

f  til  v      

..     6,623.785 

1.137.745 

August    ... 

.  .     6,019,560 

1,931,390 

September 

.  .     5.23  4,425 

1,062,200 

October     .. 

.  .     4.840,005 

R43.520 

November 

.  .     9.468,620 

50  7.260 

December 

.  .  10,919,365 

778,070 

Total     .  .  . 

.  .$65,088,750 

$15,452,370 
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Bureau  of  M anieiyal  Research — 

Headquarters,  Franklin  Bank  Building, 
Chestnut  Street,  west  of  Broad.  Philadel- 
phia Bureau  established  in  1909. 

"An  agency  of  citizen  inquiry  maintained 
by  voluntary  contributions  of  public-spirited 
men  and  women.  Equipped  to  interpret 
and  solve  technical  problems  of  city  govern- 
ment. Employes,  accountants,  engineers, 
investigators,  lawyers,  social  workers,  sta- 
tisticians, and  other  specialists  required." 
Methods.  "Establishes  working  relations 
with  the  department,  bureau,  division,  etc. 
Gets  the  facts.  Prepares  a  descriptive  state- 
ment for  the  official  responsible  for  the 
governmental  unit  surveyed.  Gets  the 
official's  verification  of  the  facts  as  found. 
Prepares  a  critical  and  constructive  report. 
Avoids  criticism  except  where  better 
methods  are  recommended.  Gives  depart- 
ment-head a  chance  to  effect  the  improve- 
ments. Co-operates  in  installing  the  im- 
provements recommended." 

Accomplishments.  "Reorganization  of  the 
Bureau  of  Compulsory  Education  (truant 
officers).  Steps  taken  toward  modern  ac- 
counting methods.  Great  advances  along 
the  lines  of  modern  budget  procedure.  Di- 
gest of  health  laws  prepared.  Survey  made 
of  Food  Inspection  Services  in  Philadelphia. 
Standardized  specifications  for  some  of  the 
city's  supplies.  Made  survey  of  weights  and 
measures  situation  resulting  in  creation  of 
present  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures. 
Collected  salary  standardization  data  and 
prepared  a  programme  of  work  for  Mayor's 
Special  Commission.  Devised  and  installed 
system  of  tabulating  statistics  for  Domestic 
Relations  Division  of  the  Municipal  Court." 

President  of  Bureau,  Dr.  George  Wood- 
ward. 

Director  in  Charge,  F.  P.  Gruenberg. 

Bnrliolme  Park — This  beautiful  rec- 
reation park  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Fox 
Chase,  in  the  Thirty-fifth  Ward.  The  prop- 
erty was  turned  over  to  the  city  in  1('Q7  by 
■the  widow  of  Robert  W.  Ryerss,  who  be- 
queathed it  to  Philadelphia  at  the  death  of 

Name  President 

Allied   Pus.    Men's   & 
Improvi      Ass'ns      of 
W.    Phila.  _  (includes      ' 
all  associations  in  W. 

Philadelphia)    Herbert  L.   Maris,  Esq., 

1221   N.  Redfield  St. 
Belmont     Imp.     Ass'n 

of  24th  Ward Thos,    H.    McCaffrey, 

885    N.    41st    St. 
Bridesburg  Imp.    A...     Thos.    Gordon, 

_  4312  Richmond  St. 
Burholme  Irr.prv.  A...     Herbert    L    Crowi, 

7321    Lawndale   Ave. 


his  widow.  The  latter  desired  that  the 
city  be  put  in  possession  during  her  life- 
time, and  thus  renounced  her  life  interest 
in  the  property. 

The  original  Curholme  estate  consisted 
of  several  hundred  acres,  but  some  have 
been  separated  by  railroad  rights  of  way, 
and  some  have  been  devoted  to  the  home 
for  disabled  animals  established  by  the 
mother  of  Robert  W.  Ryerss.  The  remain- 
ing part  turned  over  to  the  city  is  69  acres 
in  extent,  in  robing,  open  country,  with 
good  walks  and  drives  and  many  fine  trees, 
especially  about  the  house.  The"  name  Bur- 
holme  was  taken  from  the  old  Wain  e-'ate 
in  England.  It  was  laid  out  by  Joseph 
Wain  Ryerss,  and  the  mansion  was  built 
about  60  years  ago.  See  Commissioners  of 
Fairmount   Park. 

Rii.siness    Failures    in    1019 — There 
were  159  petitions  in  bankruptcy  in  the  year  ' 
1919,  of  which  number  59  were' involuntary. 
This    is    much    smaller    than    for    any    vear 
since  1914.      See   Year  Book  for  1919. 

By   months   the   failures   were: 
January,    19.  July,   10. 


February, 

March,   11. 
April,    16. 
May,    13. 
June,   11. 

nuniness 


12. 


Men's 


August,    15. 
September,   12. 
October,   14. 
November,    12. 
December,  14. 


and     Improve- 
ment    Associations — There    are    more 

than  100  associations  of  business  men  and 
community  residents  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of.  acquiring  improvements  in  their 
localities.  They  also  call  attention  to  pub- 
lic abuses  and,  so  far  as  the  business  men 
are  concerned,  strive  to  better  conditions 
for  retailers.  They  appear  to  have  been 
the  outgrowth  of  the  efforts  at  civic  better- 
ment undertaken  in  1886  by  the  Crizer.s 
Municipal  Association.  The  neighborhood 
improvement  associations  are  generally  com- 
posed of  property-owners  who  are"  thus 
banded  together  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting their  rights  and  promoting  theii 
interests. 


Secretary 


C.    Herman    Barrett, 
4  52    N.    Sal  ford    St. 

Fred.  X.  Bradlev, 
4133    Mantua    Ave. 

Chas.  Mongsterfer, 
4767    Richmond    St. 

Henry  T.  Tunstall, 
1006    Cottman    St. 
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Name  President      A  y"*M    *~*  ft  Q>tr^0cretary 

Bus.     Men's     &    Tax-  JL  4  J-O'jtOA* 

payers'       Ass'n       of 

Frankford    Howard    George, 

4359    Frankford   Ave. 
Bus.     Men's     &     Tax- 
payers' Ass'n  cf  22 d 

St   &  Vicinity    Benjamin    Kauffman, 

2853  N.   22d  St. 
Bus.    Men's    Ass'n    of 
the     34th     and     44tb 

Wards    H.    E.    Shenton, 

1307   N.    57th    St. 
Cedar  Ave.  Imp.  A...     Dr.    Harrv   B.    Hickman, 

617  S.  48th  St. 
Cedar      Park      Men's 

Leag.  &  Imp.  A Edwin    H.    Sharpless, 

7421    Limekiln  Pike. 
Central     Bus.      Men's 
Ass'n    

Central    North    Phila. 

Bus.   Ass'n    Wm.   J.    Nash, 

2745    Germantovvn   Ave. 
Chester  Av.  Irat).  A. .  .     Dr.    Frank    G.    Ritter, 
1132   S.   Divinity   St. 
Chestnut    Hill    B.    M. 

Ass'n    Pringle    Borthwick, 

8018    Germantown    Ave. 
Chestnut  St.  Ass'n   .  .     Ellwood   B.   Chapman, 

1316   Chestnut   St. 
Clearview    Betterment 

Ass'n    Samuel    McMichael, 

7511    Buist   Ave. 
Cliveden   Imprv.   A...     George  E.    Kimball, 

542   E.   Johnson   St. 
Cohocksink    B.    M.    & 
Taxpayers'  Ass'n  .  .  .     Wm.    Hancock, 

2009    Germantown   Ave. 
Columbia  Ave.    B.    M. 

Ass'n    Wm.   J.    Holland, 

926  Columbia  Ave. 
Crescentville    Irr.prov. 

Ass'n    Jos.    M.    Kelly, 

Rising  Sun  Ave.  &  Sentner 
Dunlap    Neighborhood 

Improv.  League  ...     E.   Choate, 

4811    Fairmount   Ave. 
E.  Centra!  B.  M.  A...     Herman   Becker, 
243    S.    6th    St. 
E.    Germantown    Imp. 

Ass'n    Jas.   W.  Tracey,   Jr., 

604    Locust    Ave.,    Gtn. 
E.   Girard  Ave.  B.   M. 
Ass'n    

Elmwood     Ave.     Imp. 

Ass'n     Ins     G.    Lauderbach. 

2527   S.   Edgewood   St. 
Fafrmtmnt  B.  M.  A. .  .     Wm.    A.    Dunlap, 

X.  E.  c.   19th  &  Fairmount 
falls  of  Schuylkill   B. 

M.  A .* Jno.   W.    Flanagan, 

3403    Sunnyside   Ave. 
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ichard  T.    Holme, 
1525    Arrott    St.,    Fkd. 


H.   Radis, 

2919    N.    23d    St. 


J.    Fred'k  Jenkinson. 

5213    Thompson    St. 
Arthur    B.    Miller, 

4926   Osage   Ave. 

Arthur  F.  Beeber, 

Cheltenham  Ave.  &  Weaver  S; 

A.   C.   Gillis, 

1217    Filbert   St. 

James   H.    Gleason, 

2738   N.    11th   St. 
Herbert    W.    Evster, 

1302    S.    Ruby    St. 

J.   H.   Webster, 

34    E.  Willow   Grove   Ave. 
Geo.  Albert  Drovin, 

703    North   Amer.    BIdg. 

Otto   von    Zech, 

7429    Buist    Ave. 
W.   H.   Garrison, 

543   E.   Tulpehocken   St. 

E.   T.   Tvndall, 

2034   Germantown    Ave. 

Edwin  H.   Biddle, 
1309    Columbia    Ave. 


St. 

Harry   Einselen, 

4850   Fairmount   Ave 

S.  E.  DeCoster, 
251    S.    5th    St. 

Lucien  B.  Lull, 
5554  Growson  St. 

Edward  Curry, 

320  E.   Girard  Ave 

H.    F.   Sauers, 

2437    S.    62d    St. 
Wm.    T.    Milligan. 
Av.      1810  Wood   St. 

Thos.    F.    Wile,  a,  Jr. 

3426    Indian   Queen    La. 
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Name 

Fathers'  Ass'n  of 
Frankford   Annex    .  . 

Fern-Rock  Branchtwn 
I.    A 

Fernwood-Yeadon  & 
E.  Lansdowne  B.  M. 
Ass'n    

52d  &  Market  Sts.  B. 
Ass'n     


President 


Chas.    H.    Aspan,    122S    Allen- 
grove  St.,  Frankford,  Phila. 

Jno.    H.    Mulholland, 
5931   N.    Park  Ave. 


Secretary 

Rembrant  P.   Summers, 
Oxford   Rd.   &   Leiper   St 

Fred.   H.    Englert, 

1524   Champlost   Ave. 


Edward    J.    Sharr.    2    Lexington    J.    Willard   Hoopes, 

Ave.,    E.    Lansdowne,    Pa.  Balto.    &    Wildwood    Ave. 


52d  &  Haverford  Ave. 
B.  M.  A 

57th   St.   Imp.  Ass'n.  . 

56th     &     Spruce     Sts. 
Imp.   Ass'n    

56th  St.  B.  M.  A 

40th  &  Market  Sts.  B. 
M.  A 


40th  Ward  B.  M.  A.. 

49th    St.    Sta.   Ass'n.  . 

Fotterall   Park  Ass'n. 

Fox  Chase  Imp.   A... 

Frankford  Ave.  I.  A. . 

George's   Hill   I.   A... 

Germantown  &   Chest- 
nut Hill  I.   Ass'n.  .  . 

Germantown      B.      M. 
Ass'n     


Girard  Av.  B.  M.  A.. 

Girard   Imp.    Ass'n.  .  . 

Greater  Sherwood 
Improy.    Ass'n    

Haddington  Imp.  A... 

Hebrew  Citizens'  Imp. 
Ass'n  of  the  40rh 
Ward    

Holmesburg   Imp.    A.. 

Hohnesburg  Men's 
Ass'n    


Dr.    Tno.    G.    Scorer, 
5038  Market   St. 

Chas.   White, 

5441    Haverford    Ave. 
13.   C.   Wanner, 

1308  N.    Frazier  St. 

G.    W.    Buckley, 

5566   Spruce  St. 
Alonza   P.    Young, 

506  S.  56th  St. 

Thos.    Burke, 

9  S.  40th   St. 
C.   E.   Coltlesh. 

53rd   St.  &  Woodland  Av< 
Dr.    H.    L.    Chandler, 

817   S.   49th   St. 
E.    S.   Carver, 

3524  N.    11th    St. 
W.    C.    Rosenberger, 

Pine  Road.   Fox  Chase. 
Samuel  McDowell, 

3511   Frankford  Ave. 
Wm.   K.   MacCorkle, 

1226  N.   52d   St. 

Wm.    H.    Ernhardt. 

5521    Germantown    Ave. 

Col    Sheldon  Potter, 

5614   Germantown    Ave. 


Frank  W.    Melvin. 
2511    S.   21st  St. 

Clarence    T.    Gallagher. 
,5811    Washington    Ave. 
Geo.    W    Crowtev, 

1238  N.    60th    St. 


Nathan    Fisher, 

3605   S.   84th   St. 


Wm.    Boal, 

8135    Frankford    Ave. 


Richard   Post, 

2145   S.   Alden   St. 

Albert   Sentman, 

5135   Haverford  Ave. 
Emil   Leute, 

5017   Larchwood   Ave. 

H.   E.   Shortlidge, 

311  S.   56th  St. 
Jos.    A.    Haggerty, 

5557   Larchwood  Ave. 

Henrv    L.    McCaffrey, 

36  N.  40th  St. 
Julius  DeWaele, 

5434   Chester  Ave. 
Dr.    Seneca    Egbert, 

4814  Springfield  Ave. 
Walter    E.    Whitcomb, 

2820   N.    11th   St. 
D.  T.   Husted,  Jr. 

8135    Elberson    St. 


Charles  L.   Cadwallader, 
Vernon    Building. 

M     W.    James, 

5344  Germantown  Ave. 
Harry    Walter, 

179    W.    Cirar.l    Ave. 
Pernard    A.    Wilson, 

1814    Ritner   St. 

W     Frank    Leech. 

5819  Washington  Ave. 
C.    II.    Barrett, 

452  X.  Salford  St. 


Maxwell    Hafler,    S.     E.    cor. 
83rd   and    Eastwick   Sts. 


Geo     S.    Robinson    Tr., 
S019    Frankford  .Ave. 
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Name  President 

Hunting     Park     I;np. 

Ass'n    Fred.    J.    Halterman, 

1326   Hunting   Park   Ave. 
Island     Rd.     &    Clear- 
view   I.    A James  Warner, 

7711  Avenue  F. 
Kensington     Bus.     M. 
&    Taxpayers'     A....     A.    Hering, 

1333    Frankford    Ave. 
Lancaster     Ave.     Bus. 

Ass'n    Geo.    B.   Davis, 

3920    Lancaster    Ave. 
Larchwood  Av.  I.  A..     F.   A.    Fogel, 

519    S.    55th   St 
Lehigh    Ave.    I.    A....     James  Clarency, 

704   Lehigh   Ave. 
Lindley    Imp.    Ass'n.  .     Fred'k  J.    Humohrey, 

409  N.   E.   Blvd. 
Logan   Imp.    League.  .     E.    T.   Lafferty, 

4928   N.    Camac   St. 
Manayunk   B.    M.   A..     \Ym.    H.    Ambrose, 

Leverington   &  Umhria   Sts. 
Market  St.  Merchants' 
Ass'n    George  B.  Wells, 

North     Central     Bus. 

Mens'    Ass'n     Ruehen   Levi, 

3124    N.    Broad    St. 
North     8  th     St.     Bus. 

Men's  Ass'n    Morris   Finer, 

812  Vine  St. 
N.    5th    St.    B.    M.    & 
Property         Owner's 

Ass'n    Fred'k   Beyer, 

3026    Oxford    St. 
N.    Front    &    Dis.    B. 

Men's  Ass'n    Wm.   E.   Underwood, 

3312   N.    Hancock  St. 
N.   Frankford  Ave.  B.  , 

Men's  Ass'n    James  Connor, 

2S48    Frankford   Ave. 
N.      Front     St.     Mer- 
chants'  Ass'n    

N.      Kensington     Bus. 
Men's  Ass'n    Jno.    Moore, 

3033    Rorer   St. 
N.  Penn  B.    M.  A Wm.    Spratt, 

2939    Ridge  Ave. 
N.    Penn    Imp.    A...     Jno.  O'Keefe, 

2514    W.    Lehigh    Ave. 
N.   Phila.    B.    M.   A...     Edw.    E.    Ziegler, 

4332    N.    Gratz   St. 
N.   2d  St.   B.   M     A...      Geo.    Herchenrider, 

920   N.  2d  St. 
X.   E.  43d  Ward   I.   & 
B.    M.    A Arthur  E.   Hudson, 

4119  N.   8th  St. 
N.  22d  St.  B.  M.  A..  .     S.    Semless, 

2958   N.   22 d  St. 
N'onhwest  B.  M.  A...     Chas.    I.    Fluck, 

2400   Ridge  Ave. 


Secretary 

Allen   E.    Sharp, 
1320   Jerome    St. 

Geo.  A.  Gaul, 
7712  Buist  Ave. 

Geo.   K.   Riehl, 

1207    Marlborough    St. 

Hayes    Boyne, 

3736  Lancaster  Ave. 
Geo.    A.    Stokes, 

5514    Larchwood    Ave. 
J.    D.    Boilcau, 

804  Lehigh  Ave. 
Oscar  A.   Brackendorff. 

324  Ashdale   St.,  Olney. 
Albert    C.    Oehrle, 

4923   N.    13th   St. 
C.    A.    Mack, 

4425   Main  St.,  Myk. 

J.   S.  E.  Pardee, 

C.    B.    Lieberman, 

507    Commonwealth    Bldg 

H.    C."  Reuther, 
250  N.   8th   St. 


Leon   Sholgatsh, 
3948   N.    5th    St. 

Geo.    R.    Shade, 

1008    W.    York    St. 

Aaron    L.    Deeter, 
1219    Foulkrod   St. 

James    O'Donnell, 
2d   &  Tioga    Sts. 

Thos.    A.    Mann, 

2811    Kensington   Ave 
H.    I.    Miller, 

2728   Lehigh    Ave. 
Emil    Gretzmacher, 

2555    N.    30th    St. 
Geo.   B.   M.  Swift, 

4^03    N.    13th    St. 

(acob    L.    Gwirtz, 

954   N.   2d   St. 

Horace   S.    Furman,  Jr., 

810  Luzerne  St. 
Herman    Radis, 

2919    N.    23d    St. 
Jas.    M.    Carhart, 

2336   Columbia   Ave 
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Name 
Northwest  B.  M.  Pro 
tective    Ass'n    .  . . 

Oak    Larie    Park    Imp 
Ass'n     


Olney   Imp.   Ass'n 

Overbrook    Ass'n 

Passyunk     Ave.     Bus 
Men's    Ass'n     .  . . 


Port     Richmond     Bus 
Men's    Imp.    Ass'n. 

Reading    Terminal    B 
Men's    Ass'n     


Richmond  B.  M.  A.. 

Rising   Sun   I.    A. .  .  . 
Sansom  St.  B.  M.  A. 

Seventeenth   Ward  B 
Men's    Ass'n    .  . . 


Sherwood   Imp.   A..  . 

Sixtieth  &  Market  Sts. 
Bus.    Men's    Ass'n. 

S.    56th   St.    B.    A... 

S.  9th  St.  B.  M.  A.. 

S.  Oak  Lane  I.  A..  . 

S.    Phila.    B.    M.   A. . 

S.  2d  St.  Bus.  &  Mar 

ket    Men's    Ass'n.  . 

S.  7th  St.  B.  M.  A.. 

S.  60th  St.  Imp.   A.. 

South  St.   B.   M.   A.. 

Southwestern  Bu 

Men's    Imp.    Ass'n    . 

Spring    Garden    Ass'n 

Stenton    Lap.    As^'n. 

Stenton     &     Sedgwick 
Imp.   Ass'n    

Susquehanna    Ave.    B 
Men    


President 

J.   Gaorial, 

2118  N.  11th  St. 

Edwin    M.    Abbott, 

706  64th   Ave. 
T.    Fred.    Burkart, 

426    W.    Olney    Ave. 
Rev.   Win,    E.   Lampe, 

6204  Jefferson    St. 

Harry    D.    Kaiser, 
1644   E.   Passyunk   Ave. 

Dr.  Wm.   E.   Scull, 
3024    Richmond   St.  ■ 

10    Reading   Terminal    Bldg. 

Dr.    Wm.    B.    Scull, 
3024    Richmond    St. 

Chas.    J.    Kraus, 

6233    Rising   Sun    Ave. 

A.    Reed    Mclntire, 


Edw.  E.  Cullen, 
5835    Thomas    Ave. 

C.   A.    Sook, 

16   S.    60th    St. 
M.    J.    Conway, 

5449   Spruce   St. 
Angelo  Campo.  ' 

Albert   W.    Dudley. 
11th   St.  bel.   C'heiten  Ave. 
lames    A.    Hamilton, 
2503   S.   20th   St. 

5  52    S.    2d    SL 
lus.    Klein, 

2113    S.    7th    St. 
Gen.   Patehel, 

823   S.    60th    St. 
Isaac   Deutsch. 

305    South    St. 

Nathan   A.    Rumsey, 

1423    Point    Breeze    Ave. 
David   Burpee, 

47  5    N.    5th    St, 
Chas.   Cobb   Van    Riper, 

1951    Wirigohockmg    St. 

Franklin   G.   Harris, 
6814  Anderson   St. 


Jas.   B.   Gillies, 

Broad   &    Susquehanna   Ave. 


Secretary 

C.    S.    Kraft, 

1307   W.   Clearfield   St. 

Robert   W.    Kincade, 

6418  W.  8th  St. 
Milton   Wolf, 

140  Delphine  St. 
Robt.   A.   Beggs,   Tr., 

6132   Oxford    St. 

Theo.    Cook, 

1742    E.    Passyunk   Ave. 

Bern".    Fleisher, 
3050  Richmond  St. 


Francis    J.    Flannigan, 
2^)22  Richmond  St. 

Eugene    Donovan, 
921    Magee   St. 

J.    F.    Neill, 

727   Sansom  St. 


Thos.    Groetzinger, 
5857    Willows   Ave. 

J.    M.    Eisenhuth, 

120   S.    60th    St. 
J.    Haggerty, 

5557    Larchwood   Ave. 
Daniel  C.   D'Arazio, 

1018   S.   9th   St. 
J.    Sidman   Selbv, 

6424   N.    13  th    St. 
James    E.    Lennon, 

1254    S.    15th    St. 


Chas.   Haas, 

625   Wolf   St. 
Wm.    M.    Cartv, 

5854    Christian    St. 
Philip    Rosentelt, 

238    South    St. 

Henry    Burton, 

1603   S    22d  St. 
W.  C.   Harter 

6th  and   Spring  Garden   Sts. 
Tas.    P.    f*niilktier, 

4544   N.    16th   St. 

Chas.    Rupp, 

726   Vernon   Rd.,    (Jtn. 

Chas.    A.   Jones, 

1533   W.   Susquehanna  Ave. 
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Name 
Tabor  Imp.  Ass'n   .  . . 

32d     &    Bfarket     Sts. 

Bus.   Men's  Ass'n.  .  . 

36th  Ward  Imp.  A..  . 

Tioga   Bus.    M.    A...  . 

Tioga  Imp.    Ass'n    .  . . 

Torresdale   Imp.    A... 

Twentv-ninth  Ward 
B.  M.  &  Taxpayers' 
Association      

United  Bus.  Men's 
Ass'n   of   Phila 


President 
H.    Tames   Sautter, 
608  W.   Olnev  Ave. 


Rev.    T.  G.   Bolton, 

210*9  Pine  St. 
Wilbur   H.   Zimmerman, 

3431    Germantown    Ave. 
Henry    P.    Snyder, 

3713  York  Road. 
Taos.  Wilby  Smith, 

Torresdale,    Phila. 


Wm.    T.    Wahl, 
1346   N.   27th   St. 


E.  A.  Xoppel,  • 
1635   X.   19th  St. 
Walnut  St.  Bus.  A. .  .     E.   S.  Gardner, 

West  End  Bus.  Men's 

Ass'n,  170S  So.  St..  .     Wm.  Hall, 

41S   S.   20th   St. 
Westminster-Belmont  ' 

Imp.   Ass'n    r  red.   L.   Lemont, 


W.  Phila.  B.  M.  A... 

W.       Phila. (     Council- 
manic  Ass'n    


W.    Susquehanna    Av. 
Bus.  Men's  Ass'n.  . . 

W.  Vine  St.  Imp.  A. . 

Whitehall       Commons 
Playground  Ass'n   .  . 

Whitehall   Imp.    A. .  .  . 

Wissinoming  I.   A.... 

Woodland    Ave.    Bus. 
Men's  Ass'n   

Wyoming  Citizens'  A. 
42d   Ward   


r522   Lancaster  Ave. 


Jno.  F.  Bauder, 
2225    N.    Uber    St. 

S.    Ehvood    Stringtield, 
6225  Vine  St. 

Jos.   T.   Canby, 

Frankford,    Phila.,    Pa. 
Jno.    E.    Markham, 

4333   Tacony   St. 
Geo.   J.   Campbell, 

3338  Yankirk  St. 

Jno.   T.    Pedlow, 

7028    Woodland  Ave. 

J.  E.  Bircher, 

Front  &  Luray  Sts. 


Secretary 
J.    W.    Hendricks, 

5505    N.    Marshall   St. 
Ira  J.    Barton, 

3345  Market  St. 
J.    R.    Mecouch, 

2419  Montrose  St. 
Matthew    J.    Donoho, 

3528    Germantown   Ave. 
G.   H.   Ditter, 

906    W.    Erie    Ave. 


F.    Edw.    Stutz, 

2813   W.   Girard   Ave. 

Chas.  H.  YonTagen, 

6235    Ogontz   Ave. 
C.  Wm.   Speiss, 

900   Walnut    St. 

Wm.   P.   Tinnev, 
747    S.    20th 'St. 

Dr.   W.    C.   Yan  Loon, 

915   Belmont   Ave. 
Howard    F.    Wiley, 

5011    Balto.   Ave. 

Chas.   E.   Gill, 
6025    Master    St. 

E.    Leslie    Allison,    Broad    St. 
Bank,  Broad  &  Diamond  Sts. 


Harry   W.    Swetzel, 

2229   Pratt   St. 
N.   E.   Lindell, 

Hegerman  &  Howell  Sts. 

J.   J.   Behan, 

6833   Woodland  Ave. 

Daniel    J.    Cleary, 

331    E.    Wyoming  Ave. 


IlUNtleton — In   the  present  35th   Ward.  "Busseltown,    late    the    property    of    Robert 

formerly    was    a    village    in    Lower    Dublin  (ireenwny,       Lr.ver       Dublin,       Philadelphia 

1  ownship,    at    the    intersection    of    the    road  County." 
[■  •  "'    Frankford  to    Newtown  and  of  the  road 

known  as  the   Kensington  and  Oxford   turn-         Hyberry— A    township    in    the    extreme 

Pike,  running  to  Mofeiand  Township,  Bucks  northeastern    part   of   the   County   of    Phila- 

'  n.unty,    and    near    the    PennypacK    tree!:,  delphia,    now    the   35th    Ward,    bounded    on 

t>emg    about     three    ir.iies    below    Somerton  the  east  and  northeast  by  Poquessing  Creek 

>r    Smithfield.       It    grew    round    a    tavern  and    Bucks    County;    on    the    northwest    b\ 

rsfn  >h -!u;d    before   the   Revolution.     On   the  Montgomery  County;   and  on   the  west  and 

iRth  of    Kebr  iary,   1768,   was  advertised   for  southwest    by    ike    Township    of    Moreland. 

•lie  a   noted  tavern   known  by   the  name  of  Its  greatest  length  was  estimated  at  5  miles; 
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its  greatest  breadth,  2k  miles;  area,  4700 
acres.  It  was  settled  by  a  few  Swedes  pre- 
vious to  the  year  1673,  and  in  that  year  by 
four  brothers — Nathaniel,  Thomas,  Daniel 
and  William  Walton — who  were  all  young 
and  single  men.  They  had  arrived  at  New 
Castle  from  England  early  in  that  year,  and, 
having  prospected  the  land  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Delaware,  chose  the  country 
near  Poquessing  Creek,  and  settled  there. 
They  gave  to  it  the  name  of  Byberry,  in 
honor  of  their  native  town,  near  _  Bristol 
in  England.  They  were  joined,  after  the 
arrival  of  the  ship  Welcome  in  1682,  by 
Giles  and  Joseph  Knight,  John  Carver,  John 
Heart,  Richard  Collet  and  _  their  families, 
and  others.  The  Township  of  Byberry 
was  established  at  a  very  early  date  after 
the  coming  of  Penn.  It  contained  very 
few  villages  at  the  time  of  consolidation, 
and  was  the  most  rural  of  all  the  townships 
of  Philadelphia  County.  Byberry  Cross- 
Roads,  once  called  Plumbsock  and  Knights- 
ville,  were  the  principal  villages. 
See  County  Fair. 

Byberry  Cross-roads — A  settlement 
at  the  intersection  of  Byberry  and  Ben- 
salem  Turnpikes,  about  a  mile  north  of 
Byherry  Meeting-house.  It  was  at  one  time 
cabed  Plumbsock,  and  commenced  with  the 
location  of  the  "Three  Tun"  Tavern  at 
that  place. 

CallOTvliill — A  town  so  called,  pro- 
jected by  the  Penn  family  about  the  years 
1768-70,  lying  between  Vine  Street  and 
Cohoquinoque  (Pegg's  Run),  west  of  Front 
Street  and  extending  toward  the  Old  York 
Road  (old  Fourth  Street).  The  street  called 
New  Market  was  opened  from  Vine  Street 
north  to  Margaretta  in  1768,  and  for  the 
use  of  the  Town  of  Callowhill  the  Penns 
dedicated  the  four  pieces  of  ground  at  the 
intersection  of  Callowhill  and  New  Market 
Streets  for  a  public  market.  The  space 
was  built  upon  after  the  Revolution  by  the 
Norwich  Market  Company.  This  town  re- 
ceived its  name  from  Hannah  Callowhill, 
the  second  wife  of  William  Penn,  from 
whom  the  branch  of  the  family  subsequently 
Proprietors  of  Pennsylvania  descended. 
See  Streets. 


woods  extended  as  far  west  as  Broad 
Street  and  as  far  north  as  the  present 
York  Street.  Camac's  Lane  has  long  been 
obliterated.  The  usual  entrance  to  the 
woods  was  at  what  is  now  Eleventh  Street 
and  Montgomery  Avenue.  In  I860,  Gard- 
ner, Hemmings  &  Cooper's  Circus  played 
a  season  there,  and  there  were  ball  games 
by  the  Olympic  and  the  Mercantile  Base- 
ball  Clubs.  Later  Donaldson  and  other' 
aeronauts  made  ascensions  from  the 
grounds.  Cricket  matches  also  were  played 
on    its  grounds. 

Cam  pin  jrt  on    or    Camp    Town — A 

name  given  about  1753  and  afterward  to 
that  part  of  the  Northern  Liberties  occu- 
pied by  the  British  barracks  for  the  use 
of  the  royal  troops.  The  barracks  extended 
from  Second  Street  to  Third  and  from  Tam- 
many to  Green.  The  officers'  quarters  were 
in  the  centre  of  the  front  on  Third  Street, 
in  a  brick  building  which  was  afterward 
used  as  a  hotel,  and  subsequently  as  the 
Commissioners'  Hall  of  the  Northern  Liber- 
ties, and  which  was  torn  down  a  few  years 
ago  and  replaced  by  the  Northern  Liberties 
Grammar  School.  The  barracks  for  the  sol- 
diers were  on  each  side  of  the  square.  The 
parade  ground  was  in  the  centre.  It  is  a 
strange  fact  that  long  after  the  Revolution 
this  name  of  Camp  Town  became  changed, 
and  was  transferred  from  the  Northern 
Liberties  to  Kensington,  and  was  applied 
particularly  to  that  portion  of  the  latter 
which  lay  near  the  river  and  was  inhabited 
principally  by  fishermen.  The  appellations 
"Camp  Town,"  "Camp  Town  girls."  and 
"Camp  Town  hucksters"  were  common  in 
application  to  Kensington  and  Kensington 
people  eighty  years  ago.  Camp  Town  has 
given  way  to  "Fish  Town,"  applied  to  the 
same   region. 

Canadians    in    Philadelphia — See 

Foreign  Population. 

Cana,.ls — July  11,  1918,  announcement 
was  made  that  the  Government  had  taken 
over  the  New  Jersey  canals  and  the  Dela- 
ware and  R  art  tan  Canal.  The  actual  trans- 
fer and,  removal  of  tolls  took  place  in 
October  1919. 


Camay's   Woods- 

Cainac's    Woods    was 
ground    for    the   evhibi 
loon    ascensions   and    i 
won.  Is    were    a     part     < 


-During  t 

popular  recreation 
on  of  circuses,  bal- 
tseba.ll    games.      The 

the    Canute    estate 


Sixties.         Carpenters'  Hall — Carpenters'  Court, 
creation     re.:r    of    322    Chestnut    Street.      The    home 


Carpenters'  Company  of  Philadelphia, 
lest  of  all   the  trade  bodies   in   Phila- 
delphia.     It    was  organized   along   the  lines 


which    was    bounded    by    Camac's    Lane,    a  of  the  companies  of  England,  in  1724.     One 

road     running    northwest    from    a    point    at  memher     of     this     organization     erected  _  the 

Ninth     Street     and     the     present     Columbia  old   Slate   Roof   House  in   which   Penn   lived 

Avenue;  on  the  northeast  the  grounds  were  during  his  second  visit  to   Philadelphia,  and 

bounded  by   the  Cohocksink  Creek,  and  the  another    member,    Edmund   Wooley,    erected 
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the  old  State  House,  now  known  as  In- 
dependence Hall,  being  assisted  by  the  work- 
ing plans  for  that  structure  made  by  another 
member,   Robert  Smith. 

Carpenters'  Hall  is  not  revered  for  these, 
but  because  here  sat  the  first  Continental 
Congress,  met  here  in  1774,  and  here  were 
adopted  the  Declaration  of  Rights  and  the 
Non-Importation  Agreement.  There  is  still 
to  be  seen  in  the  Hall,  which  is  open  to 
visitors  daily,  except  Sunday,  to  4  p.  m., 
much  of  the'  furniture  used  at  this  period, 
as  well   as  other  Revolutionary   relics. 

In  this  building  many  of  Philadelphia's 
most  prominent  institutions  had  their  be- 
ginning, for  part  of  the  structure  was  rented 
at  one  time.  Libraries,  colleges  and  scien- 
tific institutions  have  in  this  way  been 
cradled   into   strong  organizations. 

The  company,  which  now  has  a  member- 
ship of  49,  holds  its  annual  meeting  on  the 
third  Mondav  in  January.  Officers  for 
1920: 

President,  Fred  A.  Havens. 
Vice-president.   Samuel   Shoemaker. 
Treasurer,   Robert  M.  Peterson, 
Secretary,  Frank  G.   English. 
Custodian     and    Librarian,    Thomas    H. 
Marshall. 

Cathedral    of    St.    Peter    and    St. 

Paul — Eighteenth  Street,  north  of  Race. 
This  beautiful  piece  of  architecture,  which 
is  Roman  Corinthian  in  style  and  erected 
of  brownstone,  was  erected  from  designs  of 
the  Rev.  Mariano  Mailer,  and  the  Rev.  John 
B.  Torrotori,  of  the  Catholic  Seminary,  then 
at  Eighteenth  and  Race  Streets.  The  plans 
were  drawn  by  Napoleon  La  Brun,  who 
later  designed  the  Academy  of  Music,  and 
he  superintended  the  work  for  a  time.  His 
successor  was  John  Notman.  The  corner- 
stone was  laid  September  16,  1846.  The 
great  structure  was  under  way  until  Easter 
Sunday,  1862,  when  the  first  religious  ser- 
vice was  held  in  the  edifice.  On  _  that 
occasion  Vespers  were  recited  by  Bishop 
Wood.  The  large  gilt  cross  which  arises 
over  its  ntajestie  dome,  was  raised  in  1859, 
and  the  cathedral  was  finally  dedicated  by 
Bishop  'Wood.  Sunday.  November  20.  1864. 
On  March  20,  1867,  the  remains  of  Bishop 
Egan,  and  Bishop  Con. veil,  the  first  two 
bishops  of  the  Diocese,  were  removed  to  the 
Cathedral,  and  with  solemn  services  in- 
terred beneath  the  grand  altar.  Since  then 
the  remains  of  Archbishop  Wood.  Arch- 
bishop Ryan,  and  Archbishop  Prendergast 
have  been  laid  beside  them.  The  venerable 
Bishop  Neumann's  remains  are  interred  in 
St.  Peter's  Catholic  Church,  Fifth  Street 
and  C.irard  Avenue. 

The  dimensions  of  the  Cathedral  are: 
width,    136    feet;    length,    216    feet;    height 


to  apex  of  pediment,  101  feet,  5  inches: 
height  of  dome,  210  feet.  The  interior  is 
cruciform,  and  carries  out  the  Roman- 
Corinthian  style  of  the  exterior.  The  nave 
is  50  feet  wide  and  182  feet  in  length;  the 
transepts.  50  feet  by  128  feet;  the  vaulted 
ceiling,  80  feet  high.  The  sanctuary  or 
chancel  is  50  feet  by  46  feet.  The  dome 
at  the  base  is  51  feet  in  diameter  and  its 
height  above  the  pavement  156  feet.  There 
are  chapels  on  each  side  of  the  church, 
each  22  by  39  feet.  _  Over  the  altar  is  a 
painting  of  The  Crucifixion,  by  Constantine 
Brumidi;  the  dome  is  decorated  with  a 
painting  of  The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin. 
The  four  Corinthian  columns  which  are  a 
striking  feature  of  the  facade  are  each  60 
feet  in  height  and  6  feet  in  diameter. 

Cedar  Grove — A  settlement  in  the 
35th  Ward,  near  Tacony  Creek,  Olney  and 
Asylum   Roads. 

Centro      Hispano  -  Americano — A 

Spanish  club,  organized  in  May,  1918,  to 
encourage  the  study  of  Spanish.  It  es- 
tablished offices  at  259  South  Twelfth 
Street.      Has   a   membership  of    150. 

Cevcle  Praneais — Organized  in  1899, 
has  for  its  purpose  the  study  and  cultiva- 
tion of  the  French  language,  and  is  man- 
aged exclusively  by  the  undergraduates  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  There  are 
honorary  and  associate  members.  Lectures 
are  given,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cercle, 
by  prominent  French  lecturers;  and  a  play 
is  an  annual   feature. 

Chamber  of  Commerce — Rooms, 
12th'  floor  Widener  Building.  The  largest 
commercial  organization  in  the  United 
States,  with  the  exception  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States;  was 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
commerce,  business  and  manufacturing  in- 
terest of  the  members  and  the  City  of 
Philadelphia;  to  advocate  and  encourage 
whatever  might  increase  the  prosperity  and 
welfare   of   the  citizens   of    Philadelphia. 

Has  a   membership  of   6851. 

The  organization  is  in  the  twenty-eighth 
year  of  its  existence,  but  in  1915  it  was  re- 
organized and  entered  on  an  era  of  greatly 
increased   activities. 

There  are  nine  bureaus  in  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  dealing  with  the  various 
aspects  of  the  commerce  and  welfare  of  the 
city.  In  addition  to  the  functions  of  these 
bureaus,  there  are  28  standing  committees, 
composed  from  the  membership,  each  and 
all  of  which  are  occupied  with  the  con- 
sideration of  problems  affecting  the  business 
life   of    the    city. 
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Because  of  the  vast  storehouse  of  valua- 
ble data  concerning  the  industry  and  com- 
merce of  the  city,  accumulated  through 
research  and  investigations  by  these  com- 
mittees and  bureaus,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  been  of  invaluable  assistance  to 
the  various  uepartments  of  the  Federal 
Government  during  the  National  crisis  occa- 
sioned  by    the   war. 

One  of  the  important  achievements  of 
the  Chamber  has  been  the  formation  of 
the  Retail  Credit  Group  of  Members  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Credit  Exchange 
Bureau  for  their  use.  The  facilities  of  this 
bureau  offer  services  to  the  members  on 
credit  matters  along  lines  similar  to  those 
extended  by  commercial   bureaus. 

Another  important  achievement  is  the 
formation  of  the  committee  for  settlement 
of  disputes  by  arbitration.  Through  this 
committee  a  group  of  arbitrators  has  been 
selected,  and  disputes  which  formally  in- 
volved extensive  litigation  can  now  be 
handled  without  delay  and  satisfactorily 
adjudicated  without  recourse  to  the  costly 
processes  of  law. 

In  the  work  of  reconstruction  the  various 
departments  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
have  taken  an  active  part.  One  of  the 
prominent  features  of  this  work  has  been 
the  reinstatement  of  service  men  in  in- 
dustrial pursuits. 

This   organization,    one   of    the   leaders    in 
the  Americanization  movement,   has  system- 
atically and  persistently  exerted  its  influence 
upon     large     employers     of     labor    and     the 
Board  of  Education  to  encourage  the  study 
of   the   English   language  and   the  principles 
of  American   institutions  by  the  alien  popu- 
lation   living    in    Philadelphia. 
President,    Alba   B.   Johnson. 
General  Secretary,   N.   B.   Kelly. 
Treasurer,  Richard  L.  Austin. 

Chamonnix — Stands  on  a  hill  in  the 
West  Park,  overlooking  Falls  of  Schuylkill. 
Built  in  1S02  by  George  F'lumstead,  a  mer- 
chant in  the  India  trade,  whose  p'-acc  of 
business  was  at  Front  and  Union  (now  De 
Lancey)  streets,  and  whose  city  home  was 
on  South  Second  Street  near  Spruce,  this 
handsome  country  seat  was  called  bv  its 
builder  Monrpelier.  For  neighbors  at  Mont- 
pelier,  Plumstead  had  the  .Johnsons,  who 
had  built  a  fine  old  mansion,  which  may 
be  seen  from  Belmont  (Hen,  and  whfch 
they  called  Mount  Prospect.  About  1S06 
this  property  was  sold  to  the  Wains,  who 
changed  the  name  to  Ridgeland,  and  the 
Johnsons  took  Montpelier,  which  now  be- 
came Mount  Prospect.  Under  this  title 
the  beautiful  place  continued  to  be  known 
until  it  was  acquired  by  the  Park  Commis- 
sioners in    1868. 


At  the  time  the  Park  Commissioners  took 
the  property  by  condemnation  proceedings 
the  place  was  occupied  by  Topliff  Johnson, 
widely  known  as  a  law-book  publisher. 
1  here  is  a  tradition  that  the  fact  that  he 
was  compelled  to  leave  this  homestead  broke 
his  heart;  whether  this  be  true,  it  is  a 
fact  that  soon  after  the  city  took  possession 
Mr.  Johnson  died.  Among  the  improve- 
ments made  by  the  commission  was  the  re- 
moval of  another  fine  old  mansion  standing 
near  Mount  Prospect.  This  was  Chamounix, 
the  country  seat  of  William  Simpson,  whose 
mills  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  hiil.  Of 
Chamounix  nothing  remains  today  but  the 
name.  The  house  was  demolished  and  a 
concourse  laid  upon  its  site.  Its  name  was 
transferred  to  Mount  Prospect,  which  for 
the  last  50  years  has  been  known  to  Park 
visitors   as    Chamounix. 

Chamounix  is  one  of  the  prettiest  spots 
in  the  Park.  It  has  historic  interest,  ro- 
mantic scenery  and  its  lake.  The  lake  lies 
below  the  mansion  and  by  the  side  of  the 
Park  trolley  and  was  constructed  by  Mr. 
Simpson  to  supply  his  bleaching  works.  It 
is  30  feet  deep  and  is  fed  by  the  waters 
of  Simpson's  run. 

Chari  table  Organizations — There 
are  between  1000  and  1500  agencies  of  help- 
fulness for  the  poor  or  afflicted  in  Phila- 
delphia. A  useful  guide  to  the  more  prom- 
inent of  these  is  issued  by  the  City  Mis- 
sion of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
whose  office  is  in  Old  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Third  Street,  south  of  Walnut.  In  1903 
the  Civic  Club  of  Philadelphia  published  a 
Directory  of  Charitable.  Social  Improve- 
ment, Educational  Associations  and 
Churches  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  2376 
such  agencies  were  described. 

The  Charities  and  Welfare  Bureau  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  issued  a  "classified 
list  of  Social  Welfare  Agencies  Endorsed 
as  Worthy  of  Public  Support"  in  ll>19  which 
described  165,  a  number  admittedly  short 
of  the  entire  number  in  Philadelphia.  The 
agencies  described  included  8  clu't>s  and 
Co-operative  Associations,  18  Day  Nurseries, 
8  Health  and  Outing  Agencies.  13  Homes 
for  Adults,  24  Homes  for  Children,  -*5 
Medical  Charities,  19  Protective  and  Re- 
form Agencies^  14  Relief  Organizations  and 
16  Settlements.  The  combined  expenditures 
of  these  for  the  previous  year  had  been 
$7,407,510.78  and  their  receipts  for  the 
same   period,   $7,035,771.37. 

Society  for  Organizing  Charity,  419  South 
Fifteenth  Street,  established  in  1878  and 
incorporated  in  1880,  is  one  of  the  principal 
agencies  for    relief  and    helpfulness. 

Early  in  the  year  1919  it  was  announced 
that    the    Society    would    be    unable    to    con- 
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tinue  unless  extraordinary  efforts  were 
made  to  raise  funds  fbr  the  purpose.  It 
was  said  the  Society  was  in  need  of  $120,- 
000,  to  continue  its  work  until  October, 
and  in  February  a  meeting  of  citizens  was 
held  in  Witherspoon  Hall,  when  plans  for 
the  raising  of  the  fund   were  made. 

The  report  of  the  secretary,  made  public 
in  November  showed  that  there  had  been 
expended  for  actual  relief  in  the  year  then 
closed,  $136,000.  It  also  was  shown  that 
the  organization  then  was  helping  1300 
households  and  had  in  the  preceding  year 
aided  3488  families,  including  more  than 
17,000  individuals. 

General  Secretary.  Karl  DeSclnveinitz. 

December  10th. — The  Rosine  Hume,  3625 
Gexinan town  Avenue,  an  asylum  for  un- 
fortunate girls,  was  discontinued  because  of 
lack  of  financial  help.  It  was  founded  in 
1846  by  Mira  Townsend. 

C  li  a  r  i  t  i  e  s  a  n  d  Correction. 
Unreau    of— Department   Public   Welfare, 

Room  590-94  north  corridor.  Formerly 
parts  of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Safety.  Created  by  Ordinance  of  City 
Council,  as  a  branch  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare.  This  division  has  super- 
vision of  the  House  of  Correction,  and  the 
Home  for  the  Indigent,  both  at  Holmes- 
burg. 

Chief.    Charles    T.    J.    Preston;    salary, 
$4,000. 

Charities,  Bureau  of— See  Hos- 
pitals,  Bureau   of. 

Charter  Revision  —  Philadelphia's 
charters   were  obtained 

From  William  Penn  in  1691  and  1701. 

From  the  Assembly  in  1789,  amended  or 
supplemented  in  1790,  1792,  1796,  1799, 
1800,   1805. 

From  the  Assembly  in  1854,  amended  or 
supplemented  in    1855,  1S66,   1874. 

From  the  Assembly  in  1S85.  amended  or 
supplemented    in    1903.    1907,    1911. 

From   the   Assembly,   Tune  25,    1919, 

Under  this  new  charter  so-called,  the 
Mayor  appoints  the  heads  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Safety,  Public  Works,  Health, 
Public  Welt  ire:  Wharves,  Docks  and  Fer- 
ries; City  Transit,  Law,  Purchasing  Agent, 
City  Architect,  Art  Jury, 

The  council  or  legislative  branch  of  the 
city    Government    tppoints   the  Civil    Service 


C  Cimmia&iori.  Council  and  the  Mayor  are 
elected  by  the  people,  as  are  also  the  Re- 
ceives of  Taxes,  City  Treasurer,  City  Con- 
troller.     See  Charter  in  Addenda. 

Cheat  tint    Hill — In   the   upper    end    of 

the  22 d  Ward,  a  section  named  at  an  early 
period   Somerhausen.      See  Somerhausen, 


Chew  House — The  property  on  which 
this  historic  mansion  is  situated  extends 
alone:  Main  Street  from  Johnson  to  Mor- 
ton Streets,  Cermantown.  Its  proper  name 
is  Cliveden,  the  seat  of  Chief  Justice  Ben- 
jamin Chew,  who  built  the  house  about 
the  year  1760.  Its  chief  claim  to  fame  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  harbored  British  troops 
during  the  Battle  of  Germantown,  October 
4,  1777,  and  the  scene  of  the  most  dramatic 
incident  in  that  engagement.  On  his  cere- 
monial visit  to  the  United  States  in  1824, 
25,  General  Lafayette  was  received  in  Chew 
House    by    the    people    of    Germantown. 

The  will  of  Major  Samuel  Chew,  who 
died  July  5th,  and  who  owned  the  historic 
mansion,  was  probated  September  13th.  In 
one  of  the  codicils  to  it  a  sealed  letter  left 
with  Thomas  Ridgway,  the  executor,  _  is 
mentioned  as  a  letter  of  instruction  which 
shall  not  he  opened  "until  a  direct  or  in- 
direct message  authorizing  the  executor  to 
open  it  be  received  from  me,  granting  a 
reasonable  time  for  any  such  message  to 
arrive  by  word  of  mouth,  through  friends 
known  to  him  personally,  or  other  means 
satisfactory  to  him  as  to  their  authenticity. 
In  case  no  such  message  arrives,  the  letter 
is  to  be  destroyed  unopened,  and  my 
nephew,  Samuel  Chew,  shall  become  my 
sole  heir  and   legatee." 

Child     Hyiriene,    Division     of— Of 

the  Bureau  of  Health.      See  Health,  Bureau 
of. 

Children's  llnreau — -Charities  Build- 
ing, 419  South  Fifteenth  Street  A  joint 
agency  devoted  to  the  service  of  dependent 
and  neglected  children.  It  is  conducted  by 
Se'ybert  Institution  for  Poor  Boys  and  Girls, 
Children's  Aid  Society  of  "Pennsylvania, 
Pennsylvania  Society  to  Protect  Children 
from  Cruelty,  Northern  Home  for  Friend- 
less Children,  House  of  St.  Michael  and  All 
Angels,  Lincoln  Educational  Institution, 
Home  for  Destitute  Colored  Children,  Home 
of  Good  Shepherd  for  Boys,  Home  Mission- 
ary Society,  Presbyterian  Orphanage, 
Woman's  Directory,  Carson  College,  Burd 
School,  Society  for  Organizing  Charity, 
Shelter  for  Colored  Orphans,  House  of  the 
Holy  Child,  Bethesda  Children's  Home. 
Howard  Institution,  Sheltering  Arms, 
Church  Home  for  Children,  House  oi  In- 
dustry, Philadelphia  Home  for  Infants, 
Western  Temporary  Home,  Foster  Home 
Association,     Foulke    and    Long    Institution. 

President.   Mrs.    Louis  C.    Madeira. 

Treasurer,    The    Commercial    Trust   Co. 

Secretary  and  Superintendent,  J.  Bruce 
Byall. " 
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Children's  Day — Second  Sunday  in 
June.  First  suggested  in  1867  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Charles  Hall  Leonard,  Dean  Emeritus 
of  the  Crane  Divinity  School,  of  Tufts 
College.  Medford,  Mass.  Generally  ob- 
served in  Sunday  Schools.  Dr.  Leonard 
died  on  August  27,   1918. 

Chinatown — This  designation  is  given 
to  Race  Street  from  Ninth  to  Tenth  Streets, 
where  the  greatest  number  of  Chinese  busi- 
ness houses  and  restaurants  are  to  be 
found.  The  first  Chinese  laundry  in  Phila- 
delphia was  opened  on  Tenth  Street  south 
of  Walnut,  in  1875.  Ten  years  later  they 
were  numerous,  but  now  they  are  rare. 

Chingihameng; — Appears  on  Lind- 
strom's  map  of  1655  as  a  place  between 
Wichqua  Coing  (Wicaco)  and  Fackenland. 
It  was  probably  north  of  Coquanoc,  some- 
where about  the  upper  part  of  the  old  city 
proper  and  the  southern  part  of  the  North- 
ern Liberties. 

Chiropody,  School  of — The  Depart- 
ment of  Chiropody  of  The  Temple  Uni- 
versity, which  began  its  lirst  session  in 
September,  1915.  is  the  second  oldest  school 
of  its  kind  in  the  country,  and  the  first  to 
be  niade  a  department  of  a  university.  The 
rapid  growth  and  progress  of  chiropody  as 
a  profession;  the  constantly  increasing  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  the  various  states  to 
place  chiropodists  under  legislative  control 
by  requiring  chiropodists  to  pass  a  state 
examination  in  order  to  be  regularly 
licensed,  thereby  giving  them  a  legal  stand- 
ing; and  the  realization  that  chiropody  is  a 
minor  branch  of  medicine  have  been  the 
causes  leading  to  the  establishment  of  this 
department. 

Christ  Church — Second  Street,  north 
of  Market.  Protestant  Episcopal  (original 
building  on  site  in  1695).  Present  build- 
ing dates  from  1727,  when  work  on  the 
western  end  was  begun.  The  eastern  end 
was  built  between  1735  and  1744.  Dr. 
John  Kearsley,  a  wealthy  physician,  designed 
the  structure,  drew  the  plans  and  superin- 
tended the  work.  Originally  the  spire  was 
surmounted  by  a  crown,  but  this  was  re- 
placed by  a  rnitre  after  the  Rt.  Rev.  William 
White  was  elected  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  chimes  were  brought  from  England  in 
1754.  Washington,  Franklin  and  Robert 
Morris  were  among  the  Revolutionary  char- 
acters who  attended  this  church.  The  re- 
mains of  Morris  still  lie  buried  in  the 
Crypt,  as  do  also  those  of  Bishop  White. 

The  building,  which  is  constructed  of 
brick,  is  60  feet  wide  and  90  feet  long.  The 
steeple  is  190  feet  in  height.  In  1834  the 
interior  was  altered  by  Thomas  U.   Walter, 


the  architect  of  Girard  College.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  United  States,  pews  always 
were  reserved  for  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent, as  in  Colonial  times  they  were  set 
apart  for  the  Royal  Governors  and  officers 
of   the   Province. 

Peyton  Randolph,  the  first  President  of 
the  Continental  Congress,  is  buried  in  the 
churchyard,  where  also  lie  the  remains  of 
Commodores  Biddle,  Truxton,  Bainbridge 
and  Dale,  as  well  as  James  Wilson,  one  of 
the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

Christ  Church  Hospital — West  of 
Belmont  Avenue,  near  Bala.  This  charity 
is  not  a  hospital,  in  the  modern  meaning 
of  the  word,  but  a  home,  "'for  the  support 
of  ten  or  more  poor  or  distressed  women 
of  the  Church  of  England,"  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  will  of  Dr.  John  Kearsley, 
the  founder  of  the  institution.  Established 
in  1772,  when  it  was  opened  in  a  small 
house  on  Arch  Street.  In  1785  a  larger 
building  was  erected,  and  in  1818  a  build- 
ing, still  standing,  erected  on  Cherrv  Street, 
west  of  Third.  In  1857  the  present  struc- 
ture was -opened.  Superintendent's  office, 
217  South  Third  Street.  There  are  usually 
about  50  beneficiaries  in  the  institution. 

Church     Chronology     for     101 J)^- 

January  7th. — Representatives  of  St.  Mat- 
thew's, Lutheran;  Central  Congregational; 
Fifth  Baptist;  St.  Matthias,  Episcopal;  Cen- 
tral North  Broad  Street,  Presbyterian; 
Olivet-Covenant,  Presbyterian;  Trinity, 
Methodist  Episcopal;  Spring  Garden,  Metho- 
dist Episcopal;  First  Moravian  and  Christ 
Reformed  Church,  at  a  meeting  decided  to 
establish  a  community  parish  house  in  the 
West  Green  Street  Presbyterian  Church, 
19th  and  Green  Streets. 

January  7th. — Opening  of  the  "Every 
Member"  compaign  in  the  Episcopal  Diocese 
of   Pennsylvania. 

January  19th. — Banquet  to  Rabbi  B.  L. 
Levinthal,  in  Lu  Lu  Temple  prior  to  his 
departure  for  Europe  as  delegate  of  the 
American  Jewish  Congress  to  the  Peace 
Conference. 

Januarv  19th. — Reception  to  Rev.  Dr. 
William  H.  Roberts,  Stated  Clerk  of  the 
Presbyterian  General  Assembly  for  35  years, 
and  who  celebrated  his  75th  birthday  anni-' 
\ersary. 

January  27th. — Archbishop  Bonaventure 
('erretti,  under  Secretary  of  State  at  the 
Vatican  and  Papal  Secretary  for  Extra- 
ordinary Affairs,  was  the  guest  of  Arch- 
bishop Dougherty. 

January  30th. — The  Lutheran  Women's 
League  opened  a  service  notice  for  soldiers 
and  sailors  at  709   South   Broad   Street. 
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January  30th. — Members  of  the  Reformed 
Church  observed  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  Board,  and  of  its  Secretary,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Rufus  W.  Miller,  in  Christ  Reformed 
Church,  Green   Street  near   16th. 

February  16th — The  Baptist  churches 
start  drive  on  this,  the  birthday  of  Roger 
Williams,  to  obtain  a  fund  to  build  a 
memorial  to  the  founder  of  the  Baptist 
Church   in   America. 

March  3d. — Archdeacon  Creig,  of  Wor- 
cester, England,  preached  a  pre-Lenten 
sermon  to  a  conference  of  Episcopal  clergy- 
men  in   the  Diocesan  Church   of   St.    Mary. 

March  4th. — The  Parishioners  of  Holy 
Trinity  Episcopal  Church,  presenled  a  purse 
of  $5000  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Floyd  W.  Tom- 
kins,  in  honor  of  his  20th  anniversary  as 
rector. 

March  12th. — Philadelphia  Conference  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  opened  in 
Spring  Garden  Church,  and  adopted  a 
resolution  calling  for  support  of  world- 
wide prohibition. 

March  22d.— Rev.  Dr.  Robert  W.  Patton, 
began  "Every  Member"  campaign  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  having  come 
to  the  city  to  conduct  the  "World  Week" 
movement. 

March  23d. — "Victory  Day"  observed  by 
Presbyterians  in  their  churches.  Announced 
that  $456,240  had  been  pledged  that  day 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  New  Era  move- 
ment, a  nation-wide  campaign  to  raise 
$38,000,000  during  the  year  beginning 
April    1st. 

March  27th. — -Rev.  Dr.  George 
Buckley,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  M 
Centenary  for  Philadelphia,  outline' 
program  for  three  projects,  involving 
expenditure  of  $600,000— a  Good-Will 
dustries  at  Sixth  and  Vine  Streets,  a 
church  ami  institutional  center  for  negroes 
at  Broad  and  Lombard  Streets,  and  an 
Americanization  center  further  south  in  the 
city. 

April  1st. — Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 
of  Friends,  at  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets, 
passed  a  resolution  indorsing  the  League  of 
Nations. 

April  6th. — Opening  service  in  the  P.  E. 
chapel  of  the  Mediator,  a  memorial  to 
George  C.  Thomas,  51st  and  Spruce  Streets. 

April  6th.  —  Baptist  Victory  Campaign  for 
$6/)00,000  to  provide  funds  for  reconstruc- 
tion work,  begun  in  Memorial  Baptist 
<  hurcb,   Broad  and   Master  Streets. 

April  6th. — Catholic  churches  in  the 
archdiocese  collected  $150,43  5  for  the  Sem- 
inary of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  at  Over- 
brook,  which  it  was  announced  was  $45,000 
greater  than   in   1918. 

April    27th.— P.    E.    Church    of    the    Re- 
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demption,  56th  and  Market  Streets,  conse- 
crated  by   Bishop    Rhinelander. 

May  6th. — A  r  c  h  b  :  s  h  o  p  Dennis  J. 
Dougherty,  invested  with  the  Sacred  Pal- 
lium" in  the  cathedral  by  Archbishop 
Bouzano,  Apostolic  delegate  to  the  United 
States. 

May  7th. — At  the  annual  convention  of 
the  Episcopal  Diocese  in  the  church  of  St. 
Luke  and  the  Epiphany,  13th  Street,  south 
of  Spruce,  the  new  Hymnal  was  com- 
mended. At  the  following  day's  session  the 
convention  authorized  the  creation  of  a 
committee  to  consider  the  question  of 
clerical   salaries. 

May  11th. — Catholic  Church  of  Our  Lady 
of  Mercy,  Broad  Street  and  Susquehanna 
Avenue,   consecrated. 

May  11th. — Erie  Avenue  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  celebrated  its  50th  anni- 
versary. 

May  12th. — The  yearly  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  (Hicksite)  adopted  a 
protest  to  the  Secretary  of  War  against  the 
alleged  excessive  punishments  and  general 
treatment  of  military  prisoners.  At  a  sub- 
sequent session  the  meeting  agreed  to  a 
petition  to  President  Wilson  urging  the 
lifting  of  the  blockade  to  enable  food  to  go 
to   all   parts   of   Russia. 

May  19th. — First  day  of  the  Methodist 
Centenary  missionary  "drive."  Announced 
that  more  than  $1,586,499  had  been  pledged 
by  less  than  501  per  cent,  of  the  Methodist 
churches  in  the  Philadelphia  area.  The  fol- 
lowing day  it  was  announced  that  $2,186,- 
686  had  been  pledged.  On  May  29th,  it  was 
stated  $6,215,536   had  been   raised. 

May  22d. — Fifty-fourth  annual  commence- 
ment of  the  Divinity  School  of  the  Episcopal 
Church. 

May  26th.- — Beginning  of  the  local  con- 
ference of  the  World  Conference  on 
Christian  Fundamentals,  in  the  Academy  of 
Music.  One  of  the  works  of  the  week's 
meeting  was  to  launch  a  movement  to  com- 
bat the  spread  of  the  influence  of  German 
theology    in    the    United    States. 

May  27th. — Commencement  exercises  in 
the  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  at 
Mt.    Airy. 

Tune  10th. — Victory  Festival  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Pennsyl- 
vania held  in   the  Academy  of   Music. 

June  29tll  — James  Moore  H  i  c  k  SO  n  , 
founder  of  the  Christian  Healing  Mission 
preached  at  rite  Episcopal  Church  of  St. 
James.  22d  and  Walnut  Streets,  and  began 
his  ministrations.  He  was  sought  by  a 
large  number  of  persons  desiring  relict' 
from  their  ailments.  During  his  stay  of 
three  days,  Mr.   Htckson  treated  500  persons 

Ju'y  1st. — Announcement  made  that  Mrs. 
Frederic     Courtland      Penfield     had     given 
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Raven  Hill,  her  Germantown  home,  to  Arch- 
bishop Dougherty  for  an  educational  insti- 
tution to  be  known  as  Raven  Hill  Academy 
for  Girls. 

August  20th. — The  Little  Sisters  of  the 
Poor,  18th  arid  Jefferson  Streets,  celebrated 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of 
their  home. 

October  9th. — F.  L.  Rawson,  of  London, 
an  English  "Faith  Healer"  began  a  scries 
of  meetings  in  the  rooms  of  the  New 
Thought  Alliance,   1328  Walnut  Street. 

November  2d. — Memorial  window  to 
Theodore  Roosevelt  in  the  Jewish  Temple 
Keneseth  Israel,  dedicated. 

Church  Club.  The — Northeast  corner 
Twelfth  and  Walnut  Streets.  Has  for  its 
objects  the  promotion  of  intercourse  and 
friendship  among  the  male  lay  communi- 
cants of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania  and  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  said  Church.  Mem- 
bership, 530.  Meets  monthly  from  October 
to    May. 

President,   Samuel  F.  Houston. 

Recording  Secretary,  E.  Perot  Bissell, 
Otis  Building. 

Churches  in  Philadelphia. — Ac- 
cording to  the  Statistics  of  the  Building 
Inspectors  there  are  963  church  buildings 
in  Philadelphia,  but  the  number  returned 
by  the  various  denominations  are  less  than 
that. 

Baptist — The  first  Baptist  services  in 
Philadelphia  were  held  in  the  Barbadoes 
warehouse  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Sec- 
ond and  Chestnut  Streets  in  1698.  See 
First  Baptist  Church  and  Pcnnypack  Bap- 
tist Church.  The  denomination  in  Phila- 
delphia and  vicinity,  a  metropolitan  district 
within  a  radius  of  25  miles  of  City  Hall, 
numbers  57,934  members;  has  159  ministers, 
135  churches,  136  Sunday  Schools,  enroll- 
ing 41,954,  and  has  church  property  valued 
at  $4,472,019.98.  The  Baptist  Union  of 
Philadelphia  and  vicinity  has  its  head- 
quarters here,  and  is  the  only  organization 
uniting  Baptist  churches  in  Philadelphia  and 
its  neighborhood  in  missionary  activity.  It 
plants  missions,  does  work  among  foreigners 
in  religions  and  Americanizing  lines,  con- 
ducts the  Baptist  Settlement  House  at  1156 
and  68  Passytmk  Avenue,  which  is  engaged 
in  social  and  religious  work,  ind  conducts 
a  medical  dispensary.  President  of  the 
Union-,  Kay  L  Hudson;  Executive  Secre- 
tary, Orlando  T.  Steward;  office,  1701  Chest- 
nut Street. 

Bible   Christians — One  church. 

Catholic— Archdiocese  of  Philadelphia 
comprises  ten  oi  the  eastern  counties  in  the 


state.  The  Diocese  was  erected  in  1809, 
and  it  was  raised  to  an  archdiocese,  or 
metropolitan  see,   in   1875. 

Archbishop  of  Philadelphia,  Most  Rev. 
D.  J.  Dougherty,  D.D.,  consecrated  Bishop 
of  Nucva  Segovia,  P.  I.,  June  14,  1903; 
transferred  to  Jaro,  P.  I.,  April  19,  19C8; 
transferred  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  December  6, 
1915;  made  Archbishop  of  Philadelphia. 
May  1,  1918.  Residence,  Archbishop's 
House,    1723    Race    Street,    Philadelphia. 

Chancellor.  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Whitaker, 
S.T.L.,  225  North  Eighteenth  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. Chancery  office  open  every  morn- 
ing from  9  until  12  o'clock.  All  applica- 
tions for  dispensations  should  be  made  to 
this  office. 

Financial  Secretary,  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Mc- 
Nally,    1710    Summer    Street,    Philadelphia. 

Superintendent  of  Parochial  Schools,  Rev. 
John  E.  Flood;  residence,  242  South  Twen- 
tieth Street.  Assistant,  Rev.  Joseph  M. 
O'Hara;  residence,  429  North  Eleventh 
Street. 

There  are  in  the  archdiocese  808  priests, 
338  churches,  93  chapels,  285  ecclesiastical 
students,  6  ecclesiastical  institutions,  3  col- 
leges, 92  Christian  Brothers,  29  religious 
orders  of  women,  3422  religious  women, 
novices  and  postulants;  12  academies, 
parochial  schools  and  institutions  under 
Christian  Brothers;  15  academies  and  select 
schools  taught  by  religious  women;  2618 
students  attending  these  academies  and 
schools;  two  high  schools  for  boys,  one  high 
school  for  girls,  182  parochial  schools  at- 
tended by  46.027  boys  and  49,309  girls; 
total,  95,336;  15  orphan  asylums,  maintain 
ing  1561  boys  and  1424  girls;  total  29S5; 
one  industrial  school  for  boys,  one  indus- 
trial school  for  girls,  one  industrial  school 
for  colored  and  Indian  children,  one  pro- 
tectory for  boys,  one  protectory  for  girls, 
one  institute  for  deaf  and  dumb,  one  house 
for  homeless  boys,  one  house  of  detention 
for  dependent  children,  six  hospitals,  one 
widow's  asylum,  three  homes  for  aged 
pour,  two  homes  for  working  girls,  one 
home  for  crippled  children,  one  house  for 
convalescent  women.  The  Catholic  popula- 
tion for  the  archdiocese  is  711,293,  and  for 
the  Cits-  of  Philadelphia  it  probably  is  be- 
tween   400,000   ami    500,000. 


Catlrolic   A  postolic-— Oi 


irch 


Christian     Church,    Disciples    or 

Christ— Two    churches. 

Christian      Science      (Church      of 
Christ.     Scientists)  —  Four     churches. 

Established    in    Philadelphia    in    1895. 

Church   of   God— One  church. 
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llrethren  —  Six 


Xcw     .Tenisideni 
-Two  churches.     Sec 


(IiiiitIi      of      tin 
churches. 

Chnreh    of     the 
( Swedenhorsian  »- 

Bryn   Athyn. 

Congrreg'ational — Six    churches. 

Ethical      Culture      Society  —  One 

church. 

Evangelical — Six   churches. 

Friend*.  Society  of  (Hicksite 
Branch) — The  Philadelphia  yearly  meeting, 
in  addition  to  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  and  parts  of  Maryland,  also  in- 
cludes within  its  jurisdiction  Los  Angeles 
and   Pasadena,    Lai. 

The  membership  of  the  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  is  10.770;  there  are  80 
meetings,  5S  First  Day  Schools,  in  which 
3977  scholars  are  enrolled,  and  the  meeting 
has  church  property  valued  at  $519,000._ 

In  Philadelphia  alone,  the  membership  is 
2000;  the  meetings  number  seven,  the  First 
Day  Schools  seven,  and  the  scholars  en- 
robed  in   them,   400. 

There  are  no  ministers,  the  custom  of 
recorded  ministers  having  been  discon- 
tinued. 

General  Secretary  of  the  General  Con- 
ference, J.  Barnard  Walton,  140 
North    Fifteenth    Street. 

Both  of  the  branches  of  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends  maintain  high  schools, 
book   stores,    and    Friends'    Libraries. 

Friends.  Society  of  (Orthodox 
Branch) — Members  of  the  society-  were  set- 
tled in  Philadelphia  before  the  arrival  of 
W  illiam   Penn   in    1682. 

The  Philadelphia  yearly  meeting  comprises 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and 
parts  or  Maryland.  The  membership  is 
about  4500.  There  are  58  separate  meet- 
ings, and  48  persons  who  are  in  the  station 
of  ministers.  There  are  no  Sunday  Schools 
as  usually  understood,  but  Bible  School 
work  is  carried  on  by  means  of  Bible  read- 
ings with  some  study,  held  directly  after 
religious    meetings    on    the    Sabbath. 

General  Secretary  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing', William  B.  Harvev,  304  Arch 
Street. 

fitfeok  Orthodox— One  church. 

JewiHl,__139   congregations. 

■••'•Her   Day  Saints    (Mormons)— Two 


tintliernn  (General  Synod)— The  Phila- 
delphia Conference  includes  parts  of  South 

Jersey,  nearby  counties  in  Philadelphia,  and 


Delaware.  In  Philadelphia  there  are  16 
congregations  having  a  total  membership 
of  14,550;  16  Sunday  Schools,  attended  by 
6123  scholars.  Value  of  church  property, 
$924,500. 

The  Lutheran  Church  maintains  a  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Mt.  Airy,  and  an  Or- 
phans' Home  and  Asylum  for  the  Aged,  in 
Germantown. 

The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Ministeriunt 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Adjacent  States, 
organized  1748.  President,  Rev.  H.  A. 
Weller,  D.D.:  Secretaries,  Revs.  W.  L. 
Stough  and  II.  D.  E.  SiebOtt;  Treasurer  and 
Secretary  Sxstetnatic  Benevolence,  Rev.  VV. 
D.    C.    Keiter,   D.D. 

Lutheran — (Ministerium  of  Pennsyl- 
vania), organized  1748.  In  Philadelphia 
has  97  congregations,  114  ministers;  total 
membership  of  67,678;  95  Sunday  Schools, 
having  18,788  scholars.  Value  of  church 
property,  including  parsonages,  $3,114,539. 

Mennoiiite — Five   churches. 

African  Methodist  Episcopal — 
Fifteen  churches. 

African  Methodist  Episcopal 
(Zion.) — Four    churches. 

Methodist  Episcopal— The  Philadel- 
phia Conference  includes  that  section  of  the 
southeastern  part  of  Pennsylvania  east  of 
the  Susquehanna  River,  excluding  the  City 
of  Harrisburg,  and  marked  by  the  northern 
line  of  Dauphin,  Schuylkill,  Carbon  and 
Monroe  Counties,  and  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  Delaware   River. 

Resident  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Philadelphia,  Bishop  Joseph 
F.   Berry,  office  address:     1701   Arch  Street. 

There  are  five  districts  in  the  Philadelphia 
Conference.  The  district  superintendents 
of    the    respective    districts   are    as    follows: 

Central  District—  Rev.  J.  G.  Wilson,  2131 
North   Twenty-first   Street,   Philadelphia. 

North  District — Rev.  C.  W.  Straw.  1221 
Foulkrod  Street.  Frankford,  Philadelphia. 

South  District — Rev.  G.  VV.  Ilenson.  J250 
North   Broad    Street,  Philadelphia. 

Northwest  District — Rev.  G.  W.  Bicklev, 
3319   Jsorth    Front  Street,  Philadelphia. 

West  District — Rev.  G,  W.  Burns,  4815 
Warrington _  Avenue,    Philadelphia. 

The  district  superintendent  of  the  Phila- 
delphia District  of  the  Delaware  Conference 
(colored)  is  Rev.  T.  H.  Scott,  2511  West 
Oxford    Street,   Philadelphia. 

The  total  number  of  churches  in  Phila- 
delphia^ is  126.  with  a  total  church  member- 
ship (full  members)  of  56,335  and  a  pro- 
bationary membership  oi  2065.  and  127 
pastors.  There  are  128  Sunday  Schools 
with  an  enrolment  of  71,131.  The  value 
of  church  property  in  the  city,  including 
parsonages,   is   $S, 144,743. 00.      The  member- 
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ship    of    the    Young    People's    Societies    is 
11,013. 

The  Eoard  of  Home  Missions  and  Church 
Extension  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  is  located  in  the  Wesley  Building 
at   Seventeenth  and  Arch   Streets. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Rev.  David 
D.  Forsyth,  D.D. 
The  Methodists  in  the  city  have  a  Dea- 
coness Home  at  609-615  Vine  Street,  of 
which  Miss  Winetta  L.  Stacks  is  the  super- 
intendent; a  Home  for  the  Aged  at  Edgley 
and  Belmont  Avenues;  an  Orphanage  on 
Monument  Road,  and  a  hospital  at  Broad 
and   Wolf   Streets. 

Executive   Secretary,    Rev.    Charles    M. 
Boswell. 
The  Methodist   Social   Union   may  be  ad- 
dressed   through    the    Secretary,    Mr..    John 
MacFarland,    Chester    and    Clifton    Streets, 
Sharon   Hill.     The  President  is   Rev.  Virgil 
E.     Rorer,    154    North    Twenty-first    Street. 
City      Missionary      Society,      1701      Arch 
Street,    Rev.   John  Watchorn,   Secretary. 
Methodist   Protestant — One  church. 
Methodist    (AVesleynn)    Society — 
One   church. 

Moravian— Three   churches. 
Xew  Thought— One  congregation. 
Pentaeostal    Assemblies    —    Six. 
Presbyterian — The    hrst    Presbyterian 
services    in    Philadelphia    were    held    in    the 
Barbadoes  warehouse,  at   the  northwest  cor- 
ner   of     Second    and    Chestnut    Streets    in 
1698.      See  First  Presbyterian   Church.    The 
denomination    in    Philadelphia     now     has    a 
membership    of    62,000;    108    churches,    126 
ministers,     108     Sunday     Schools,     enrolling 
53,000.      The  body  also   conducts  one   home 
for   aged  couples  and  aged   men,   one   home 
for  widows  and  single  women,  one  hospital, 
and  one  orphanage. 

Presbyterv  of  Philadelphia. — Permanent 
Clerk,  Rev.  William  P.  Fulton,  516  Wither- 
spoon    Building. 

Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  North.— Office, 
332  Witherspoon   Building. 

Presby terian.  Welsh — One  church. 
Protestant  EspiMeopal— The  Dio- 
cese of  Pennsylvania  comprises  five  coun- 
ties, including  Philadelphia.  It  was  organ- 
ized in  17S4.  The  figures  given  below  are 
for  the  Diocese,  and  not  for  Philadelphia 
alone,   these  statistics   being   unavailable 

Bishop.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Philip  Mercer 
Rhinelander.  D.D.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L,  Church 
House,  Twelfth   and   Walnut   Streets. 

Bishop  Suffragan.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas 
Tames  Garland,  D.D.,  D.C.L.  Church 
House,  Twelfth  and  Walnut  Streets. 

Secretary     to     the    Bishop,     Rev.     A.     H. 


Hord.  Church  House,  Twelfth  and  Walnut 
Streets. 

The  Diocese  has  two  bishops,  325  clergy- 
men, 151  churches,  64,340  communicants, 
112  Sunday  Schools,  28,865  scholars  attend- 
ing Sunday  Schools,  one  order  of  religious 
women,  one  Divinity  School,  two  hospitals, 
six  homes,  one  home  for  the  homeless,  one 
orphan  asylum,  one  boarding  home,  one 
academy,  one  industrial  school,  one  dis- 
pensary, one  Church  Training  School  for 
Deaconesses,   one  farm   school. 

Value   of   church    property,   $12,436,153. 

The  136th  Annual  Diocesan  Convention 
will    be    held    May    4,    1920. 

Divinity  School  is  temporarily  at  901 
Clinton    Street. 

A  site  for  a  cathedral  has  been  purchased, 
and  steps  takens  for  its  charter  and  en- 
dowment. The  edifice  is  to  be  located  at 
Twenty-third  Street  and  the  Parkway.  In 
November  it  was  announced  that  $60,000 
had  already  been  donated  toward  the  object. 

The  Diocesan  church  of  St.  Mary,  at 
Broad  and  South  Streets,  was  formed  dur- 
ing the  year  1919,  and  its  endowment  fund 
is  eventually  to  form  part  of  the  permanent 
fund   for  the  cathedral   of   the    Diocese. 

Reformed  Church  in  the  United 
States — Has  a  church  membership  of  10,- 
754  in  Philadelphia;  2&  churches,  28  min- 
isters, 29  Sunday  Schools  with  an  enrol- 
ment of   11,972. 

Reformed  (Dutch  Reformed) — 
Has  a  membership  of  1047  in  Philadelphia; 
4  churches,  4  ministers,  4  Sunday  Schools, 
with   an   enrolment  of    1311. 

Reformed    Kniscoi>ul — 11    churches. 

Seventh  Day  Adventists  —  Four 
churches. 

Spirit  aal  Associations  (Spiritistic) 
— Ten    churches. 

I  nitarian — Three  churches. 

United  IJretbren  in  Christ — Three 
churches. 

I  nited  -K\  angelical — Five  churches. 

United  I'resby  terian — The  church 
in  Philadelphia  has  a  membership  of  6002; 
22  churches,  30  ministers,  20  Sunday 
Schools,    with   an    enrolment   of    5781. 

Universalis! — Three    churches. 

Sunday  Schools — The  census  of 
Protestant  Sunday  Schools  in  Philadelphia, 
taken  \>y  the  Philadelphia  Sunday  School 
Association  in  June,  1918,  showed  an  enrol- 
ment  of   2d1', 561. 

See   Salvation   Army. 

Church     Historical    Society.    The 

— Organized  1910,  incorporated  1913.  Us- 
ually   meets    in    the    parish    house    of    Old 
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Christ     Church,     Second     Street,     north     of  Warrant    Clerk,    Harry    L.    Hackett,    $1500. 

Market,   where   it  has  a   library,   at  present  Election    Department:     Superintendent   of 

comprising   8000   pamphlets  and   books.      Or-  Elections,    Maurice   A.    Roesch,   $2500. 

ganized  for  the  preservation  and  publication  DIVISION    of   Children's   Agents  and   In- 

of   historical   documents  connected   with  the  vestioators,    Room    519    east    corridor,    (  ity 

Protestant     Episcopal    Church,     the    mvesti-  Han       Supervisor,   Simon   B.   Moore,   $1300. 
gation   of   its   history,    and    the   development 

of     interest    in     all     relevant     historical     re-  cily  |£miiloyees— At  the  end  of  191f>. 

search.  according    to    the    appropriations    for    1920, 

f  resident,   Henry   Ludd  there  were   12,170  regular  employees   of   the 

Secretary,    \\  m     Ives    Kutter,    Jr.,    5^  city  and  countVj  drawing  pay   from  the  City 

South    Forty-first   Street.  Treasurer,   divided  as  follows: 

Church    Property,    Value    of— See  ^                                      ,     Positions     Salaries 

Exempted   Property.  Departments          under 

r  Mayor     and     City 

Circolo  Italiano— An  organization  of         Council      .  . ...  ..  .10,137      $14,632,670 

undergraduates  of   the  University   of   Perm-  Separately     elected     offi-      _^                          • 

svlvania,    among    students    of    Italian    ances-    T^  cials •  •  •       754  1,34^,33/ 

»^v  Departments          under 

3'  judges   1,099         2,229,235 

City  Clnb— Clubhouse  313  South  Broad  Miscellaneous 180            441,088 

Street       Founded    in    1909    by    a    group    of  "Extra  compensation   .  .  .                       2,500,000 

men    actuated    by    a    desire    to    obtain    im-  777^7     77  77-  77 

proved    conditions    in     the    city,     physically  Totals    ... .  .12,1/0     $21,143,330 

and    politically.       It    has    already    been     in-  "  Bonuses  for  certain   employees   in    1920. 

rluential   in   bringing  about   changes,   and   in  Divided  into   Departments  there  were: 

June,    1919,   sent   out  cards  to   a   select   list  Employees     Salaries 

of    20,000    citizens,    asking    their    choice    of  Dept.    of   Public    Safety.    6,673        $8,546,155 

man    for    mayor.       The    "vote"    was    largest  Dept.    of   Public    Work.-,.    1,635          3,731,827 

for    Franklin     Spencer     Edmonds,    with    A.  Dept.    of    Public   Health.       842          1,216,342 

Lincoln    Acker,    second,    and    Congressman  Dept.   of   Public  Welfare      442             430,116 

J.    Hampton    Moore,   number   17    on   the   list  Dept.  of  Wharves,  Docks 

issued  by  the  club.     The  club  now  has  more  and    Ferries   307             162.320 

than    1600   members.  Dept.    of    Law     78              176,830 

President,  William   R.   Nicholson.  Purchasing  agent 41                62,150 

Vice-presidents,    George   Burnham,    Jr.  Dept.    of    City    Transit    .          19                37,580 

Joseph    M.    Steele. 

Secretary,   William   Alexander.  Totals    10,037      $14,363,320 

In   Departments  not  under  the  Mayor: 

City  Commissioners — Rooms  130  to  Employees     Salaries 

138    east    corridor,    City    Hall.      Term,    four  Receiver  of  Taxes   215           $295,480 

years;  two  by  the  majority  party  and  one  by  C  o  u  n  t  y  commissioners 

the     minority     party.       Terms     expire     first  (excluding           election 

Monday   in   January,   1924.      When   the  City  officers,  and  employees 

Commissioners    were    first    created    by    the  of  courts  and  of  board 

City    Charter    of    1789,    the   board   combined  0f    viewers)      152             363,766 

the   duties  of   the   assessors,    street   commis-  Sheriff     132             169,290 

sioners  anil  wardens.      Their  manner  of  se-  Clerk     of     Quarter     Ses- 

lectK.n,    as   well    as    their    duties    have   since  sions    ...7 69             135,451 

been  several  times  changed.     Since  the  con-  Register   of   wills    57               95.740 

solidation  of   the  city,   1854,  they   have  been  District    attorney    55              149,200 

elected  by  the  people  and  are  countv  officers,  City  treasurer   38               73.350 

although     termed     city    commissioners.       By  Coroner     36               60,060 

Aet    of    July    24,    1913,    the    commissioners  Court      employees      paid 

have   chare-   of    a    Department    of    Weights  through    city     commis- 

■  in>i    Measures.     They   also   have  a    Division  sioners    .  .  .'. 735         1,098,850 

J>*    .Children's     Agents     and     Investigators,  Kairmount  Park  Commi's- 

naving    charge    of     the    Mothers     Pensions.  Mon    171             586,815 

See    Weights   and   Measures,   Pensions.  Board'o'f     revision    ot" 

Commissioners:        Ceorge       F.       Holmes  taxes    107            362,200 

Republican;     Harry     Kuenzel,     Republican;  Prothonotary      of     Corn- 
Edward   \\".   Lank,  Democrat;  salary,  $5000  mon    Pleas    68            124.530 

each.     Chief  Clerk,  Harry  J.   Stone,  $2500;  Board  of  viewers   18              56,8+0 
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Employees  Salaries 
Inspectors    of    county 

prison     _ S197.8S0 

Philadelphia   museums    .         42  50,450 

Registration    c  o  m  m  i  s  - 

sioner      (exclusive      of 

registrars)     13  63,000 

Free  Library   129,758 

Totals    2033       $4,012,710 

City  Hall— Broad  and  Market  Streets. 
Home  of  the  city  and  county  offices  and 
of  all  the  county  courts.  The  State  Su- 
preme and  Superior  courts  also  hold  ses- 
sions here.  Work  begun  on  structure 
August  12,  1872;  corner-stone  laid,  July  4, 
1874;  first  occupied,  1881;  last  block  of 
marble  laid  on  tower,  May  7,  1887;  statue 
of  Penn  raised  in  place,  1S94;  clock  in- 
stalled,   1899,  and  started   January    1,    1900. 

Erected  on  the  site  which  in  the  middle 
eighteenth  century  had  been  the  commons. 
On  this  site  The  French  Allies  of  the  Con- 
tinentals encamped  during  the  Revolution, 
and  before  that  time  horse  races  were  held 
on  the  grounds.  Until  1790  the  south  side 
of  the  commons  was  used  as  a  gallows 
ground  where  malefactors  were  hanged.  In 
1800  the  reservoir  of  the  first  city  water 
works  was  located  here. 

City  Hall  was  erected  by  a  commission 
created  under  an  act  of  the  Legislature  in 
1870.  In  1901  the  commission  was  abol- 
ished. What  remained  to  be  done  on  the 
structure  was  accomplished  by  the  city  au- 
thorities. The  building  has  cost  more  than 
$26,000,000.  and  is  regarded  as  the  largest 
single  building  in  the  world.  It  was  erected 
from  designs  by  John  MacArthur,  Jr.,  who 
was  the  first  architect  of   the  building. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  year  1919 
more  than  twenty  tons  of  iron  ornaments 
were  removed  from  the  cornices  on  the 
four  sides  of  the  building.  Old  and  rusty 
corrugated  plates  were  removed  from  the 
tower  in   August. 

December  30th.— A  frame  pavilion 
erected  in  the  courtyard  of  City  Hall  in 
1915  and  used  during  the  war  as  a  recruit- 
ing station  was  burned.  The  flames  dam- 
aged fine  granite  blocks  in  the  City  Hall 
tower  and   cracked   seventy    windows. 

Dimensions  of  Building. 
From   north   to   south,    486  feet   6   inches. 
From   east  to  west,  470  feet. 
Area  4|    acres. 

Height  of  main  tower.  547  feet  3£  inches. 
Width    of    base,    90    feet. 
Centre     of     clock     face,     361      feet     above 
pavement. 

Diameter  of   clock    face,   20   feet. 
Height  of  upper  balcony,  296  feet. 


Number  of  rooms  in  building,   750. 

Number  of  rooms  occupied  by  Depart- 
ments, 662. 

Total  amount  of  floor-room   is   144   acres. 

Height  of  each  centre  pavilion,  202  feet 
10J    inches. 

Height  of  corner  towers,   161    feet. 

Height  of  basement  story,  18  feet  3£ 
inches. 

Height  of  principal  story,  33  feet  6 
inches. 

Height  of  second  story,  35   feet  7  inches. 

Height  of  third-story  centre  pavilions, 
26    feet   6  inches. 

Height  of  third  story,  wings,  24  feet  3 
inches. 

Height  of  third  story,  curtains,  20  feet  5 
inches. 

Height  of  attic  of  centre  pavilions,  15 
feet. 

Height  of  attic,  corner  towers,  13  feet  6 
inches. 

Height  of  crowning  statue,  37  feet. 

Height  of  figures  on  centre  dormers,  17 
feet  6  inches. 

Height  of  figures  on  corner  dormers,  12 
feet  10  inches. 

City  History  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia— Office,  1623  Chestnut  Street. 
Organized,  1900;  chartered,  1914.  "To 
promote  the  study  of  history  and  tradition, 
especially  the  local  history  and  traditions 
of  the  City  and  County  of  Philadelphia 
and  vicinity,  by  the  collection,  preservation 
and  publication  of  historical  information, 
the  delivery  of  lectures,  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  a  library  and  museum, 
the  preservation  of  buildings  and  other 
objects  of  historic  interest,  the  visiting  and 
marking  of  historic  buildings  and  sites,  and 
by  such  other  means  as  are  proper  and 
appropriate." 

The  society  holds  eight  meetings  between 
October  and  June  and  at  each  meeting  a 
historic  paper  is  read.  Seventeen  of  these 
papers  have  been  published  and  the  first 
thirteen  hive  been  collected  into  a  volume. 
About  eight  historic  pilgrimages  are  made 
each  year  during  the  Spring  and   Fall. 

During  the  Founder's  Week,  in  1908,  the 
society,  through  its  president,  took  a  lead- 
ing part  in  the  ceremonies  furnishing  the 
information  for  the  300  historic  tablets 
which  were  such  a  prominent  feature  of  the 
celebration. 

President,    William    T.    Campbell.    M.D. 
Secretary,    Herman    Burgin,    M.D. 

City  1'itrks  Association — Office, 
Stephen      Girard      Building,     Twelfth     and 

Ciirard  Streets.  Organized  1888  for  the 
object  of  "providing  open  .-paces  in  the 
closely  built  sections  of  the  city,  to  secure 
historic     site     for     parks,     and     to     provide 
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playgrounds  for  children.  To  secure  the 
use'  of  vacant  ground  and  of  yards  of 
public  schools  where  children  can  play 
under  competent  supervision."  Supported 
by  contributions. 

President,   Eli   Kirk  Price. 

Corresponding   Secretary,   Mr;,.    Brinton 
Coxe. 

Treasurer,   John  Cadwalader,  Jr. 

Recording  Secretary,  Andrew  Wright 
Crawford. 
It  was  through  the  influence  and  exer- 
tions of  the  City  Parks  Association  that 
many  of  the  park  improvements  in  Phila- 
delphia during  the  last  thirty  years  have 
been  carried  to  completion,  notably  the 
Parkway,  the  Roosevelt  and  the  League- 
Island  Boulevards.  At  present  the  asso- 
ciation is  engage!  on  a  metropolitan  pro- 
gramme of  considerable  extent,  including, 
as  it  does  improvements  outside  of  the 
city  and  even  outside  the  borders  of  the 
state. 

City     Property,     Bureau     of  —  In 

charge  of  City  Hall,  Independence  and 
Congress  Hal's,  Town  Hall  (Germantown), 
City  Markets,  Public  Squares  or  Small 
parks,  and  all  other  real  estate  owned  by 
the  City  of  Philadelphia.  Ill  to  117  and 
121,   east   corridor,   City    Hall. 

Chief,  John  E.  Arthur;  salary,  $4000. 
Chief  Clerk,  Chas.  P.  McDermott;  salary, 
$2000. 


of 


City   Solicitor — See  Lazv,  Department 


City  Trnsts,  Board  of — Office,  517 
Lafayette  Building,  Fifth  and  Chestnut 
Streets.  Created  by  Act  of  Assembly,  1869. 
Councils  called  the  law  into  question  by  a 
suit,  and  its  validity  was  affirmed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania.  It  took 
over  twenty-nine  Trusts.     These  were: 

Stephen  Girard's  Bequest,  the  real  estate 
of  which  in  1870  had  an  assessed  value  of 
$3,848,918.      See    Girard    College. 

The  Elias  Boudinot  Legacy,  to  provide 
fuel    for   poor    families. 

Benjamin  Franklin's  Legacy,  to  lend 
money  to  poor  artisans.  In  1870,  this  fund 
amounted   to   S.^S.QOO. 

The  Free  Mason's  Fund,  for  fuel  for 
poor.  Originally,  1793,  it  was  $1533.57,  but 
has  h-en  merged  in  the  Citv   Fuel   Fund. 

Mr.  Picket's  Donation.  The  gift  of  John 
B.  Rickets,  a  circus  proprietor,  who  gave 
two  performances  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  in  1796,  which  produced  $531.  This 
fund  was  merged  in  the  Citv   Fuel    Fund. 

The  Mayor's  Court  Fund,  founded  upon 
the    fees    and    fines    of    the    Mavor's    Court 


from  1796  to  1809.  During  this  period  these 
were  applied  to  the  use  of  the  Fuel  Fund, 
and  when  they  ceased  in  1809,  the  principal 
and  interest  amounted  to  $307.50.  This 
has  been  merged  in  the  City  Fuel  Fund. 

John  Blakley's  Legacy.  The  benefactor 
died  in  1802,  and  by  will  left  one  thousand 
pounds  for  procuring  fuel  for  poor  ''house- 
keepers, widows."  This  fund  is  now  merged 
in  the  City    Fuel    Fund. 

Elizabeth  Kirkpatrick's  Legacy.  Her  ex- 
ecutors paid  to  the  City  Treasurer  in  1804, 
$2278.59.  The  foregoing  five  fuel  funds 
had  $6700  invested  in  1870. 

Girard's  Legacy  for  Fuel.  This  amounted 
to  $10,000,  for  the  purchase  of  fuel  for 
"poor  white  housekeepers  and  roomkeepers 
of  good  character." 

Spring  Garden  Fuel  Fund.  Came  from 
the  sale  of  the  house  at  Eighth  and  Button- 
wood  Streets  owned  by  the  Spring  Garden 
Association.  This  investment  was  in  the 
shape  of  a  mortgage  for  $3200  on  the  prop- 
erty, and   so   rated  in    1870. 

John  Scott's  Legacy.  (See  Scott  Legacy.) 
One  sum  of  $3000  to  lie  applied  to  the 
purpose  of  the  Franklin  Legacy,  and  one 
sum   of  $4000  for  premiums. 

John  Bleakley's  Legacy,  for  a  Yellow 
Fever  Fund.  The  testator  left  one  thousand 
pounds  to  relieve  those  "who  may  be  re- 
duced to  the  necessities  of  being  placed  in 
the  Hospital  during  the  existence  of  the 
yellow  fever."  The  income  of  this  fund 
subsequently  v/as  merged  into  Wills'  Hos- 
pital   Fund. 

James  Wills'  Bequest.  Wills  was  a 
grocer,  and  having  been  successful,  left 
the  bulk  of  his  estate  in  1825  to  the  citv  to 
found  "The  Wills'  Hospital  for  the  Relief 
of  the  Indigent  Blind  and  Lame."  In 
1833  the  estate  thus  left  was  valued  at 
$122,548.57.  Additional  bequests  to  the 
institution  in  1870  amounted  to  S18, 400.78, 
when  the  Hospital  Fund  amounted  to 
$217,800.     See  Wills'  Hospital. 

Girard  Legacy  for  School  Purposes.  This 
was  a  sum  of  $10,000  left  by  Stephen 
Girard  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Public 
Schools.  The  income  to  be  applied  to  the 
purchase  of  books  for  the  libraries  of  the 
Public  Schools  in  the  Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventh., 
Eighth,    Ninth,   and   Tenth   Wards. 

Samuel  Scottin's  Legacy.  Left  in  1811. 
This  was  a  $200  ground  rent,  the  income 
from  which,  to  be  applied  to  distributing 
bread  to  the  poor  of  the  city  and  South- 
ward "and  not  mere  than  two  loaves  to 
any   one   family." 

Paul  Beck's  Soup  Legacy.  This  was  ler't 
in  1844  and  amounted  to  $500  for  fuel,  and 
a  like  sum  to  be  used  to  assist  the  Soup 
Societies.  This  principal,  a  cround  rent, 
was  valued  at  $8333.33  1/3  in  1870. 
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Thomas  D.  Grover's  Legacy.  Left  in 
1849.  A  fund  for  purchase  of  soup  and 
fuel  for  the  poor.  This  amounted  to 
$94,350   in   1870. 

George  Emlen's  Legacy.  Will  prohated 
in  1776;  left  fund  to  distribute  fuel  (wood) 
to  the  poor.  Originally  the  fund  was  left 
to  the  manager  of  the  Hospital  and  Better- 
ing House,  of  Philadelphia.  In  1816  the 
Hospital  (Pennsylvania)  relinquished  to  the 
O.uarclians  of  the  Poor.  The  fund  amounted 
to  $7825,  arising  from  two  ground  rents, 
one  of  ninety  pounds  per  annum  and  one  of 
forty   pounds  per  annum. 

Archibald  Thompson's  Legacy.  Left  in 
1799,  three  ground  rents,  for  distributing 
bread  to  the  poor.  Valued  at  $3333.50  in 
1870. 

William  Carter's  Legacy.  Left  in  1783 
six  ground  rents  to  the  relief  of  the  poor 
in  the  shape  of  "a  dole  of  good  bread." 
Investments  valued  at  $300  in  1S70. 

James  Dutton's  Legacy.  Left  in  1813 
four  ground  rents,  the  income  to  be  used  in 
distrd  udng  ''food,  clothing,  tire-wood  and 
fuel"  to  the  poor.  The  total  ground  rents 
amounted  to  $265.33. 

Esther  Walters'  Legacy.  Left  in  1833  a 
stun  of  $5000  to  purchase  fuel  for  the  poor 
and  a  residuarv  estate,  both  totalling 
$10,463.69  in   1870. 

Ann  Armit's  Legacy.  Left  in  1793  a 
ground  rent  of  $18  annually  to  "the  Over- 
seers  of   the  Poor." 

Elliott  Cresson's  Legacy.  Left  in  1857 
the  sum  of  $5000,  the  income  to  be  used 
"in  planting  and  renewing  shade  trees, 
especially  in  situations  now  exposing  my 
fellow  citizens  to   the  heat  of  the  sun." 

David  Claypole's  Legacy.  Left  in  1769 
a  ground  rent  of  $32  per  annum  "for  the 
benefit  and  relief  of  the  poor  of  the  Citv  of 
Philadelphia." 

Peniamin  W.  and  Isaac  W.  Morris'  Gift. 
By  deed,  in  1806  conveyed  to  the  Guardians 
of  the  Poor  a  ground  rent  of  $40  per  an- 
num. 

William  Pennell's  Gift.  Principal,  £10. 
The  historv  of  this  aopears  to  have  been 
lost. 

Alms  House  Square.  Principal,  £10. 
The  history  of  this  trust  also  appears  to 
have  been   lo^t. 

Bernard  McMahon's  Trust.  Left  in  1816, 
a  contingent  bequest,  which,  in  1856  was 
sol  I  to  the  representatives  of  the  estare  for 
$500.  The  income  to  he  applied  to  the 
Overseers    of    the    P>or   of    Perm    Township, 

Lawrence  Todd's  Legacv.  Left  in  1859  to 
the  trustees  of  Girard  College  his  entire 
estate.  The  fund  amounted  to  $24,206. 5o  in 
1870 

President.    Edwin    S.    Stuart. 
Vice-president,  John   M.   Campbell. 


Directors  appointed  by  Court  of  Common 
Pleas — Samuel  Bell,  Jr.,  Francis  Shunk 
Brown,  John  M.  Campbell,  Hampton  L. 
Carson,  George  J.  Elliott,  Hobart  A.  Hare, 
William  Potter,  Owen  J.  Roberts,  Edwin  S. 
Stuart,  Mayer  Sulzberger,  Charlemagne 
Tower,  William   H.   Kingsley. 

The  Mayor  and   the  President   of  Council 
are  ex-otjlrio  members  of  the  Board. 
Secretary,   Louis   Heiland. 

Girakd  Estate. — Office,  512  Lafayette 
Building. 

General  Manager,  I.   Hazleton  Mirkil. 

Since  1870  the  following  trust  funds 
have  been  placed  in  the  keeping  of  the 
Board: 

Andrew  R.  Chambers  Soup  Fund,  $2000; 
left  in    1871. 

Hannah  Matilda  Dodd  Medal  Fund, 
$1000  to  procure  gold  and  silver  medals 
for  distinguished  graduates  of  the  Girl's 
High  School.  Donated  in  1872  by  R.  T. 
Dodd,  M.D.,  U.   S.  N. 

Roberts  School  Fund,  consisting  of  half 
an  acre  and  a  school  building  in  Bristol 
township  in  the  County  of  Philadelphia; 
by   order   of   court,    1872. 

Jacob  J.  Synder  Fund,  $10,000  to  be 
used  for  the  poor  of  the  City;   left   1874. 

Frederick  A.  Sheaff  Fuel  Fund.  $3000, 
to  purchase  fuel  for  poor  housekeepers; 
left    1874. 

Juliana  H.  Good  Fund,  $3000,  to  be 
used  toward  the  maintenance  of  a  House 
of   Correction;    left   1876. 

Rittenhouse  School  Fund;  funds  and 
property  of  the  Rittenhouse  Academy,  by 
order   of   court,    1878. 

Mary  Shields  Almshouse  Fund,  and 
Mary  Shields  Fuel  Fund;  $10,000  for  Fuel 
Fund;  and  one-twelfth  of  residue  of  tes- 
tator's estate  "to  make  more  comfortable 
the  sick  and  insane  poor  at  the  Alms- 
house;"  left    in    1880. 

Henry  Seybert  Fund;  $10,000,  for  dis- 
tribution  of   fuel   to   poor;    left   in   1883. 

Obadiah  Wheelock  Prize  Fund,  $200  for 
prize  "to  a  meritorious  scholar  of  the 
Girl's    Normal    School;"    left    in    1887. 

Pinion  Muhr  Scholarship  Fund.  One 
thirtl  of  the  residue  of  his  estate;  left  in 
1805. 

Bushrod  Washington  James  Eye  and 
Ear  Institute;  Bushrod  Library  Fund, 
Bushrod  W.  James  Cemetery  Fund:  cer- 
tain properties,  and  a  sum  of  $55,000;  left 
in   19031 

Franklin  Institute  Building  Fund:  two 
properties  and  the  sum  of  $100,000;  estah 
lished   by   agreement,    1907. 

Rudolph  Blanketihurg  Pension  Fund: 
$15,000,  income  to  be  paid  equally  between 
Police    Pension     Fund,     Firemen's    Pension 
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Fund,  ami  Teacher's  Annuity  Fund;  do- 
nated in   1903. 

George  A.  V'are  Medal  Fund,  $1000;  to 
award  gold  medals  to  student  attaining 
highest  standing  at  semi-annual  gradua- 
tions from  Southern  Manual  Training 
High  School;  donated  bv  William  S.  Vare, 
in    1910. 

Louis  Wagner  Prize  Fund,  $2000;  to 
give  gold  watches  to  highest  honor  grad- 
uates each  year  at  Girard  College;  left 
in   1914. 

Daniel  Baugh  Medal  Fund,  SHOO;  to 
award  a  gold  medal  to  city  firemen  who 
performed  most  heroic  act  during  previous 
year;    donated    in    1914. 

Henry  B.  Palethorp  Fund,  $5000;  ap- 
plied to  support  of  Will's  Eye  Hospital; 
left  in  1913. 

Civil      Ensineering      Society — An 

undergraduate  organization  of  the  Civil  En- 
gineering Department  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Civil  Service  Commission — City 
Hall,  Rooms  875,  S76-A.  Examination, 
Rooms  975,  976,  976-a,  976-s.  Commis- 
sioners: President,  Clinton  Rogers  Wood- 
ruff, term  expires  January  25,  1924;  Sec- 
retary, Lewis  VanDusen,  term  expires 
January  25,  1924;  Charles  W.  Neeld,  term 
expires  January  25,  1924.  Salaries  of 
Commissioners,  $5000.  Chief  Examiner, 
Wilson  A.   Deily;   salary,   $2600. 

Appointments  to  positions  in  all  branches 
of  the  City  Government  are  made  from 
lists _  furnished  by  the  Civil  Service  Com-' 
mission.  Applications  for  positions  should 
be  made  at-  the  office  of  the  Commission, 
Room  875,  City  Hall.  Commissioners  are 
elected  by  City  Council  under  the  Act  of 
June  25,    1919. 

Clean-Tn  Week — Since  1912  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Works  has  aroused 
householders  for  a  week  in  May  each  year 
to  the  duty  of  removing  all  accumulations 
of  rubbish,  and  making  preparations  for 
removing  it  during  the  week  devoted  to  the 
work  In  the  week  of  May  5  to  11,  1919, 
the  Bureau  of  Street  Cleaning  reported 
that  a  total  of  12,257  'cart  loads  of  refuse 
was  remove!,  or  2887  loads  in  exec-s  of  the 
nornial  collections  during  a  similar  period. 
As  :-,  customary,  there  was  a  parade  of 
"white  wings,"  or  street  clearer^  and  their 
equipment  prior  to  the  annual  "eleaning-up," 
on    April   28th. 

Climate  of  tlie  Eastern  District 
of    Pennsylvania— All    the    Washington 

weather  forecasts  for  Philadelphia  "and 
vicinity    are    mapped    for    the    Eastern    Dis- 


trict of  Pennsylvania,  which  may  account 
for  them  occasionally  being  unreliable  ior 
Philadelphia,  itself.  The  Climatologies! 
Division  of  the  Weather  Bureau  does  not 
issue  any  separate  description  of  the  Ph  la- 
delphia  climate,  but  includes  it  in  the  dis- 
trict summary.  The  Bureau's  description 
is    given   below: 

The  district  comprises  the  comparatively 
few  counties  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  tn.at 
are  drained  by  the  Delaware  River  and  its 
tributaries. 

A  little  more  than  one-half  of  the  dis- 
trict is  mountainous,  but  only  a  small  pur- 
tion,  excepting  the  high  points  and  ridges, 
lies  more  than  one  thousand  feet  above 
sea  level.  The  beds  of  the  streams  are 
all  less  than  three  hundred  feet  above  sea 
level  in  the  southern  halt  of  the  section, 
while  tide  water  runs  up  the  Delaware 
River  for  a  considerable  distance  above 
Philadelphia.  The  southern  half  of  the 
section  is  composed  largely  of  agricultural 
lands,  while  in  the  northern  halt  the  arable 
lauds  are  mostly  in  small,  scattered  areas. 
Pennsylvania  is  the  only  state  that  con- 
tains extensive  areas  of  anthracite  or 
"'hard"  coal,  and  the  largest  fields  and  the 
best  quality  of  coal  in  the  state  are  located 
in  the  central  and  northern  portions  of 
this  -ection.  The  most  noted  coal  fields 
are  those  of  the  upper  Lehigh  Valley. 
Most  of  the  mountainous  section  is  ex- 
tremely picturesque  and  several  noted  sana- 
toriums  are  located  on  the  higher  ridges 
and  plateaus.  In  Monroe  and  Pike  Coun- 
ties, in  the  northeastern  portion  of  the 
section,  there  is  considerable  rugged  and 
almost  uninhabited  territory,  covered  with 
a  more  or  less  dense  growth  of  mixed 
timber.  The  Pocono  Mountains.  :n  Mon- 
roe County,  contain  some  of  the  greatest 
elevations  in  this  section  and  are  noted 
for  their  rugged  scenery.  They  are  sub- 
ject to  iouer  temperatures  than  any  other 
part  of  the  state,  and  in  winter  immense 
quantities  of  natural  ice  are  cut  from  the 
I'ocutio  Lakes  and  stored  for  shipment  to 
New   York  and  Philadelphia; 

The  streams  of  the  central  and  northern 
portions  of  the  district  flow  quite  rapi  iiy. 
and  in  consequence  are  subject  to  sud  ten 
rises.  However  the  river  banks  are  high 
in  most  places,  and  the  lands  which  are 
subji  't  to  inundation  are  of  small  conse- 
quence. The  damage  by  floods  is  usually 
confined  to  bridges  and  to  mills  ami  fac- 
tories along  the  banks  of  ti'.e  streams 
Excessive  rams  are  not  infrequent,  and 
during  the  months  of  August,  September 
and  October,  they  are  sometimes  torrent:..! 
in  character.  Amounts  in  excess  of  seven 
inches  in  twenty-four  hours  have  been 
recorded,    during    the    passage    ot    a    We-t 
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Menu  Tem- 
perature. .  . 
Highest  on 
Record     .  . 
Lowest  on 
Record     .  .- 
Average 
Rainfall      . 
Greatest  in 
24   Hours 
Average 
Snowfall    . 
Prevailing 
Winds.... 
Average 
Velocity    .  . 
Highest  on 
Record     .  . 
Direction. 

Days. 
Average  No 

Clear     .  . 

P.  Cldy. 

Cloudy  . 
Dense  fog. 
Thunder- 
storm .... 
Mean  Rela- 
tive Humid- 
ity at  8  a.m. 
Mean  Rela- 
tive Humid 
ity  at  8  p.m. 
Greatest 
Precip.  .  .  . 
Least 

Precip.    .  .  . 
Greatest 
Monthly 
Snowfall 


Jan. 

32.9; 


3.26 

3.33 

6.1 

NW. 

10.8 

60 
NE. 


Feh. 

33.0'' 

75 
—6 
3.34 
3.86 
7.6 

NW. 

11.5 

48 
NW. 


Mar.  Apr.     May 

40.3°  51.5°    62.8° 

86  93        96 

5  18        35 

3.53  3.08     3.26 

2.79  2.77     3.10 

4.6  1.2           0 

NW.  NW.     SW. 

11.9  11.1       9.9 

60         50        60 
NW.     W.      NW. 


June    July 
71.5°    76.5° 
98         103 
46        54 
3.29     4.22 
3.43     3.00 


0 

SW. 

9.2 

54 
NW. 


0 
SW. 

8.7 

53 

N. 


Aug.  Sept.  Oct.  Nov.    Dec.  An'l. 

74.5°  68.1°  57.0°  45.3°   35.6°  54.1° 

106  102  88  77        70 

51  40  31  8      —5 

4.71  3.29  3.09  3.02     3.26  41.86 

5.89  5.62  3.70  2.59     3.78 

0  0        T  0.8       5.1  25.4 

SW.  SW.  NW.  NW.   NW.   NW. 

8.2  8.8  9.9  10.3      10.7  10.1 


55         58         75         60 
NE.     NW.     SE.       E. 


63 
SE. 


114 
123 
128 


76%    74%     73%      68%     71%     72%     72%     75%     78%     75%      75%     74%   74% 


70 

6.74 

1.49 

27.0 


Means  to   191 
Extremes  up 


68        65         60        65 
6.87     9.10     9.76     9.46 
0.84     0.38     0.61     0.54 


31.5      15.2     19.4        T 

7  inclusive. 

to  December  1,  1918. 


66  66         68         70  67  67  68  67 

8.04  9.20  12.10  12.00  6.66  7.31  7.35  55.28 

0.74  0.75      0.46     0.20  0.30  0.67  0.83  30.21 

0  0          0          0  T  13.4  22.4  44.6 


India  storm  along  the  coast  and  the  At- 
lantic slope.  These  storms  are  most  com- 
mon in  late  summer  and  early  autumn, 
the  time  of  greatest  frequency  being  the 
month  of  September.  They  are  attended 
by  high  winds  which  often  do  considerable 
damage  along  the  coast,  but  their  effects 
are  not  often  serious  so  far  inland  as  the 
territory  comprised  in  this  section.  The 
excessive  precipitation  seldom  extendi  in- 
land beyond  the  first  ridge  of  mountains. 
In  this  co rnparatu-e jv  small  portion  of  the 
state  may  be  found  three  types  ot  climate, 
\\z.,  tiie  marine  type  in  the  extreme 
southern  portion,  the  mountain  type  :n 
the  central  counties,  and  the  continent. ,1 
type  in  the  northern   counties. 

The  average  annua!  precipitation  for  the 
Section  is  a  little  more  than  forty  five 
inches.     The   snowfall   is   moderately   heavy 


in  the  northern  half  of  the  district,  but 
is  usually  light  in  the  southern  counties. 
\  cry  little  snow  falls  in  the  southern  por- 
tion  of  the  distcict  after  April  1st,  and 
the  November  snows  are  generally  light 
and  do  not  remain  long  on  the  ground. 
A  i  irge  part  of  the  winter  precipitation, 
in  the  southern  counties,  occurs  as  rain 
<.r  is  ram  and  snow  mixed,  the  average 
mnual  .nowfall  at  Philadelphia  being  about 
twenty-four  inches,  while  in  the  central 
m  I  northern  counties  it  is  nearly-  twice 
as   great. 

temperatures  oi  100*.  or  higher,  are 
rarely  recorded  in  the  section,  but  the  high 
relative  humidity  sometimes  makes  the 
conditions  very  oppressive.  The  winters 
ire  notably  mild,  there  hem.-'  an  average 
of  lc*>s  than  one  hundred  days  with  a 
minimum    temperature    below    the    freezing 
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point,  while  zero  temperatures  are  of  rare 
occurrence  in  the  southern  half  of  the  sec- 
tion. The  normal  temperature  gradient 
from  south  to  north  is  about  6  .  The 
summer  mean  in  the  extreme  southern  is 
about  73°  and  the  winter  mean  about  32°, 
while  in  the  northern  districts  the  summer 
mean  is  about  66°  and  the  winter  mean 
about  23°.  The  extremes  of  temperature 
are  greater  in  the  valleys  than  on  the 
uplands.  This  is  especially  notable  in  the 
mountain  districts  where  the  summer 
maxima  are  from  S°  to  10°  higher  in  the 
valleys  than  on  adjacent  mountains  or 
table  lands.  The  first  killing  frosts  of 
autumn  usually  occur  about  the  latter  part 
of  October,  and  the  last  in  spring  are 
generally  during  the  month  of  April.  The 
prevailing  winds  are  northwest  in  winter 
and  southwest  in  summer,  and  the  veloc- 
ities are  mostly  light  to  moderate.  See 
Weather  in  Philadelphia. 

Cliveden — See  Chew  House. 

Clover  Clul> — This  dining  club,  which 
was  organized  in  1881,  has  been  famous 
throughout  the  United  States  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  for  the  distinguished  character 
of  its  guests  and  for  some  of  the  customs 
and  manners  of  the  members  at  the  din- 
ners. The  note  of  seriousness  is  very  sel- 
dom tolerated  from  even  the  most  sedate 
statesmen  who  may  be  present  as  guests, 
and  interruptions  of  speakers  has  been  one 
of  the  enlivening  processes  at  its  banquets. 
The  Club  began  to  hold  its  monthly  dinners 
at  the  Old  Bellevue  Hotel,  and  when  the 
BeUevue-Stratford  was  erected,  the  finest 
dining  salon  in  the  building  was  dedicated  to 
the  Clover  Club  and  named  the  Clover 
Room.  The  Clover  Club  is  the  logical  suc- 
cessor of  the  Thursday  Club,  which  passed 
out  of  existence  when  some  of  its  members 
seceded  to  form  the  newer  organization. 
The  motto  of  the  Club  is  "While  we  live, 
we  live  in  clover."     See  Five  O'clock  Club. 

President,   William    W.    Bunn. 

Secretary,   James   F.   McCartney. 

Clubs— Philadelphia  with  its  700  clubs 
has  a  social  organization  for  each  2600  of 
its  population.  It  has  the  oldest  club  in 
the  world  and  a  host  of  quaint  social  or- 
ganizations, some  of  which  occupy  pic- 
turesque little  houses  in  the  centre  of  the 
city  itself.  Some  of  these  are  purely  din- 
ing clubs,  and  it  happens  that  its  most 
ancient  orcrani/ation  is  of  that  description — 
The  State  in  Schuylkill  Fishing  Company, 
founded  in  1732.  There  are  clubs  for  every 
art  and  profession,  and  manv  for  specialists 
'n  business  and  finance.  See  under  sep- 
arate heads  the  principal  organizations.  See 
under  names  of  various  clubs. 


March  16th. — The  National  Catholic  War 
Council  opened  the  Benedict  Service  Club 
at  1019  Market  Street. 

June  3d.— The  old  Beth  Eden  Baptist 
Church  building,  which  had  not  been  occu- 
pied by  that  congregation  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  was  sold.  The  building  hail  been  in 
use  since  September  14,  1917  as  an  anno: 
to  the  Union  League  Club,  for  the  use  of 
men  in  the  service  of  the  United  States. 
On  June  23d,  the  building  was  finally  closed. 
During  the  twenty-two  months  it  was  open 
as  a  service  club  more  than  500,000  men 
were   served   bv    the  institution. 

July  26th.— The  United  Service  Club,  207 
South  Twenty-second  Street  closed,  and 
temporary  headquarters  established  at  1418 
Walnut  Street.  This  club  was  opened  in 
April  1917,  and  during  the  period  of  its 
service  entertained  700,000  soldiers  and 
sailors. 

July  31st. — Old  St.  Stephens  Club  for 
enlisted  men,  conducted  by  St.  Stephens 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Tenth  Street, 
south  of  Market,  which  had  been  open  for 
25  months  was  closed.  It  was  said  more 
than  230,000  soldiers  and  sailors  had  been 
entertained. 

September  15th.— Old  St.  Stephens  Club 
for  newsboys  opened  in  the  clubhouse  for- 
merly used  as  a  service  club. 

November  6th. — Mrs.  Cornelius  Steven- 
son, resigned  as  president  of  the  Acorn 
Club,  1618  Walnut  Street,  having  held  that 
office  since  1894. 

Cohb's  Creek  Park — See  Commis- 
sioners of   Fairmount  Park. 

College  of  Physicians — Twenty 
second  Street,  between  Market  and  Chest 
nut.  Building  opened  in  1910.  The  organ- 
ization, the  foremost  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States,  was  founded  in  1787.  Some 
of  the  most  important  discoveries  in  medi- 
cine and  surgery  have  been  announced  at 
its  meetings,  which  frequently  are  addressed 
by  the  most  distinguished  medical  scientists 
in  the  country.  The  college  has  a  medical 
library  of  great  importance,  and  is  the 
possessor  of  the  Mutter  Museum  of 
Pathological  Subjects.  See  Museums,  Li- 
b  ra  rics. 

President,   William    J.    Taylor,    M.D. 
Secretary,  John   H.    Girvin,   M.D. 

November  19th. —  First  "Weir  Mitchell 
Oration"  given  in  the  college.  Dr.  Charles 
W.  Burr,  the  orator  selected  by  the  com- 
mittee, spoke  on  '"Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  as 
Physician,  Man  of  Science  and  Man  of 
Letters."  In  1914  the  college  decided  thr.t 
a  triennial  oration  should  he  delivered  in 
memory  of  Dr.  Mitchell,  at  one  time  its 
President,  and   for  years  its  benefactor. 
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Commerce  of  Philadelphia — Ex- 
ports and  imports  at  the  Port  of  Philadel- 
phia for  the  past  ten  years  were  as  follows: 

Year                         Exports  Imports 

1910    $65,256,949  $89,610,404 

1911    70,369,648  80,526,519 

1912    72,769.617  92,566,087 

1913    72,236,967  91,947,390 

1914    66.256,811  87,952,773 

1915    132,437,556  69,473,983 

1916    321,044,815  111,407,851 

1917    501,234,069  102,245,870 

1918    427,244,212  114,572,354 

1919    522,391,091  153.874,515 

Commerce     of     Philadelphia  with     Latin 

America    and    Newfoundland — Year    ending 
December  31,   1919: 

Imports  Exports 

Costa   Rica $268,403 

Guatemala     ....  _  1,603 

Nicaragua    ....  156,791 

Panama    $55,657  3,710 

Mexico     28,596  2,040,110 

Newfoundland    20.586  12,736 

Barbadoes 28,611 

Jamaica    76,930  818,958 

Trinidad  and  Tobago  8,523 

Br.     West     Indies, 

Other 37,684  12,678 

Cuba     2,451,688  80,083,673 

Danish    West    Indies            ....  473,197 

>Dutch     West     Indies            ....  21,170 
French    West    Indies        34,154 
Dominican     Republic          8,418 

Haiti     65,895 

Argentina    1,833,405  738,978 

Brazil 769,221  1,568,308 

Chile     1,431,864 

Colombia 9,825  472,348 

Ecuador 3,908 

Br.  Guiana    ....  75 

Dutch    Guiana    6,661 

Paraguay 1,940 

Uruguay    148,463  230,717 

Venezuela    ....  61,025 

Peru   1,725 

$5,489,796  $88,698,423 
Note: — This  trade,  especially  the  column 
of  "exports,"  would  probably  show  larger 
totals  if  many  manufacturers  did  not  send 
a  large  amount  of  their  products  through 
New    York    to    Latin    America. 

(oiiiiin'rcc,  School  of — Temple  Uni- 
versity, When  Temple  University  was 
founded  in  1884  commercial  education  had 
not  been  introduced  into  any  of  the  uni- 
versities of  the  United  States.  The  private 
business  schools  were  the  only  schools  that 
gave  a  young  man  or  a  young  woman  the 
opportunity  to  secure  the  training  neces- 
sary for  entering  business.  The  Depart- 
ment   of    Commercial    Education    was   organ- 


ized the  first  year  that  the  institution  was 
founded. 

There  are  day  and  evening  courses.  In 
addition  to  courses  in  College  Secretarial 
work  and  in  Accounting,  there  are  classes 
in  Advertisement  Writing.  Real  Estate,  and 
Salesmanship.  The  Department  also  offers 
other  courses  in  business  and  commerce. 
Director,    Milton    F.    Stauffer. 

Commercial  Exchange — Main  floor, 
Bourse  Building.  Organized  in  1854  as  the 
Corn  Exchange  Association  and  in  1867 
changed  its  title  to  the  Commercial  Ex- 
change. Its  object  is  to  provide  and  main- 
tain suitable  accommodations  for  generai 
business  exchange  in  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia; to  inculcate  just  and  equitab'e 
principles  of  trade;  to  acquire,  disseminate 
and  preserve  valuable  business  information, 
and  to  adjust  controversies  and  misunder- 
standings between  the  400  members  of  that 
body.  The  members  of  this  body  are  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  buying  and  selling  of 
grain,  flour  and  mill  feed  for  domestic  con- 
sumption   and    for    export. 

During  the  year  it  has  been  of  valuable 
assistance  to  the  Food  Administration  in 
the  enforcement  of  its  rules  and  regula- 
tions. 

President,    C.    Herbert    Bell. 
Secretary,  A.    B.   Clemmer. 

Commercial  Musemii — Thirty-fourth 

Street,  south  of  Spruce,  where  it  occupies 
17  acres  oi  ground.  It  was  officially  opened 
by  President  McKinley  in  1897,  when  it 
held  the  First  International  Commercial 
Congress  convened  in  the  United  States, 
with  delegates  from  all  the  Latin-American 
countries. 

It  inaugurated  new  methods  in  foreign 
commerce,  in  educational  work  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  has  been  a  pioneer  in 
giving  new  methods  of  instruction  in 
geography  and  commerce  to  the  schools 
throughout   the   state. 

It  is  the  only  commercial  museum  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  only  museum  in  the 
world  which  attempts  to  do  an  all-round 
practical  work  for  manufacturers,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  give  full  information  to 
the  foreign  house  where  any  line  of  prod- 
ucts may  be  purchased,  in  the  United  States. 

It  was  organized  at  the  close  of  the  Chi- 
cago Exposition  in  1894,  having  received 
immense  collections  from  over  40  Govern- 
ments and  dependencies  exhibiting  at  that 
exposition,  and  has  since  received  tons  of 
choice  exhibits  from  various  International 
Expositions  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
The  collections,  which  are  only  partly  in- 
stalled,  are   valued   at  $2,000,000. 
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It  organized  and  held  the  first  Interna- 
tional Commercial  Congress  ever  held  in  the 
United  States.  It  held  a  second  Inter- 
national Commercial  Congress  in  1899,  with 
300  foreign  delegates  and  a  thousand  in 
attendance  from  the  United  States.  This 
was  the  largest  international  commercial 
congress  ever  held  in  this  country.  In 
conjunction  with  the  congress  it  conducted 
the  National  Export  Exposition  in  Phila- 
delphia, to  further  the  interests  of  manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States  in  foreign 
countries,  by  showing  the  foreign  delegates 
what  could  he  manufactured  for  export  in 
this  country  in  comparison  with  Europe. 

Has  four  permanent  buildings,  erected  at 
a  cost  of  over  $950,000,  for  the  display  of 
its  collections  and  the  work  of  promoting 
foreign  trade  and  education. 

The  work  of  the  Museum  is  conducted 
under   three   departments: 

I.  An  active  museum  for  the  entertain- 
ment and  instruction  of  the  manufacturer 
and  the  general  public.  Exhibits  are  in- 
stalled from  the  Philippine  Islands,  Japan, 
China,  India  and  many  parts  of  Africa, 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  Mexico  and  the 
various  countries  of  Central  and  South 
America. 

II.  A  very  extensive  work  in  education 
for  the  benefit  of  the  schools  of  the  City 
of  Philadelphia  and  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

It  distributes  free  of  cost  to  public 
schools  in  all  parts  of  Pennsylvania  large 
collections  of  specimens  to  aid  teachers 
in  geographic  and  commercial  instruc- 
tion. They  include  the  principal  articles 
w'hich  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  world's 
commerce  and  represent  the  chief  indus- 
tries  of   mankind. 

III.  A  Foreign  Trade  Bureau  in  which 
thousands  of  manufacturers  are  aided  and 
furnished  with  information  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  foreign  trade.  It  has  built 
up  a  system  based  on  the  ascertained  needs 
of  American  manufacturers  and  the  re- 
quirements of  foreign  markets,  and  is  re- 
garded as  the  leader  of  all  similar  organ- 
izations   in    the    world. 

The  information  furnished  by  the  Foreign 
Trade  Bureau,  besides  many  other  subjects, 
covers  such  points  as  tariffs,  shipping  and 
pricking,  requirements  and  opportunities  of 
foreign  markets,  trade-mark  and  patent 
laws,  consular  regulations,  shipping  routes 
and  rates  and  simitar  information  relating 
to  the  invoicing  and  transportation  of  goods 
for  foreign  countries,  methods  of  payment 
and  granting  of  credits,  competition  to  be 
met  in  foreign  markets,  and  names  of  re- 
liable  business  houses  throughout  the  world. 

The  Bureau  has  a  list  of  more  than 
375,000    foreign    firms   with    information    re- 


garding   their    line    of    business   and    impor- 
tance  in   the  trade. 

It  prints  in  its  own  plant  and  on  its 
own  presses  a  monthly  journal,  Commer- 
cial America,  issued  in  both  English  and 
Spanish,  for  circulation  abroad  in  the  in- 
terest of  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States,  and  a  Weekly  Export  Bulletin 
filled  with  information  of  value  to  exporting 
manufacturers. 

It  conducts  a  free  reference  Library  of 
Commerce  and  Travel,  with  over  78,000 
volumes,  containing  over  400  foreign  and 
domestic  directories,  both  city  and  trade, 
official  bulletins  of  every  country  publish- 
ing them,  consular  reports  from  all  coun- 
tries which  issue  them,  750  of  the  leading 
magazines,  trade  journals  and  dailies,  of 
which  over  one-half  are  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

The  museum  is  governed  by  a  Board  of 
Trustees.  It  was  established  by  Ordinance 
of  June  15,  1894,  and  is  composed  as  fol- 
lows: The  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  ex  officio;  the 
Presidents  of  both  branches  of  City  Coun- 
cils, ex  officio;  the  .President  of  the  Board 
of  Public  Education  and  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Schools,  ex  officio;  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and 
the  State  Forestry  Commissioners,  ex  officio; 
eleven  life  members  by  appointment;  one 
representative  of  each  branch  of  Ciry  Coun- 
cils elected  by  that  body,  and  one  repre- 
sentative of  the  Board  of  Public  Educa- 
tion and  of  the  Park  Commission  elected 
by  those  bodies. 

Vacancies  in  the  Board,  other  than  ex- 
officio  and  elective  members,  are  filled  by 
the  Mayor,  subject  to  confirmation  by  Select 
Council. 

President.   Sydney  L.   Wright. 

Vice-President,   Howard    B.    French. 

Treasurer,  Daniel  Baugh. 

Secretary      and      Assistant      Treasurer, 
Wilfre'd   H.    Schoff. 

Director  of  the  Museums,   Dr.   William 
P.    Wilson. 

Commissioners  ot  Fairmount 
I'ark — Rooms  127  and  129,  East  corridor, 
City  Hall.  Created  by  Act  of  Assembly, 
March  26,  1S67.  Consists  of^ten  memhers, 
appointed  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
and  the  mayor,  presidents  of  both  branches 
of  councils,  and  chiefs  of  the  bureaus  of 
Water,  City  Property,  and  Surveys,  bv 
virtue  of  their  offices.  Commissioners:  T. 
DeWitt  Ctiyler,  James  Elverson,  Joseph  C. 
Widener.  Theodore  Justice,  Theodore  W. 
Keith,  Dr.  Charles  B.  Penrose,  William 
Findlav  Brown,  Eli  Kirk  Price,  E.  T. 
Stotesbury,  Hon.  J.  Hampton  Moore.  Rich- 
ard Wegleiri,  President  of  Council;  Carleton 
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E.  Davis.  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Water;  John 
E.  Arthur,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  City  Prop- 
erty; George  S.  Webster,  Chief  of  Bureau 
of  "Surveys;  President,  E.  T.  StoteSbury; 
Vice-President,  Eli  Kirk  I' rice;  Treasurer, 
Sidney  'W.  Keith;  Secretary,  Thomas  S. 
Martin,  $3000;  Chief  Engineer,  Allen  Cor- 
son, S45O0.  Headquarters  Park  Guard, 
"Woodford";  Captain  of  Guard,  Hayes  H. 
Duncan,  $2200. 

The  following  parks  and  park  areas  are 
under  the  care  of  the  Commissioners: 

Fairmount   Park    ' 3597  acres 

Hunting    Park     86     " 

Burholme    Park    69     " 

Clifford    Park    15      " 

Cobb*s  Creek  Park   631     " 

Pennypack    Park    1097      " 

Fisher    Park    23      " 

Wister's  Woods    44      " 

Morris   Park    91      " 

Fernhill  Park    53     " 

Cloverlv    2     " 

Pastoriu?  Park    15     " 

The  Parkwav    55     " 

Palmer    Park     1      " 

Tacony    Creek   Park    16     " 

N.   E.   Boulevard    250     " 

Logan  Square 12     " 

Rittenhouse  Square 6     " 

Washington    Square    7 

Independence    Square     5     " 

Franklin  Square 8      " 

Total    6073     " 

Commissioners      of      \avisation, 

ISoara  of— Rooms  348-351.  Bourse  Build- 
ing. For  the  Delaware  River  and  in  navi- 
gable tributaries.  A  State  Board,  created 
June  8.  1907,  exercises  supervisory  powers 
over  all  wharf  property  on  the  Delaware 
River  and  its  navigable  tributaries  in  both 
Delaware  and  Bucks  counties.  From  the 
year  1766  to  1907  the  local  administrative 
authority  of  the  Port  of  Philadelphia  was 
exercised  by  the  Board  of  Wardens,  but 
in  1907  this  body  was  abolished  and  its 
duties  divided  between  the  Department  of 
Wharve>,  Docks  and  Ferries,  a  municipal 
department  and  the  Commissioners  of  Navi- 
gation   for   the    State. 

The  commission  is  composed  of  five  mem- 
bers, consisting  of  the'  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Wharves,  Docks  and  Fer- 
ries, ex-offlcw  president,  two  representa- 
tives appointee!  by  the  Mayor  of  Philadel- 
phia, one  elected  by  the  City  Council  of 
Chester  and  the  other  by  the  Burgess  and 
Council   of    the  Borough   of    Bristol. 

The  commissioners  have  the  power  to 
make  regulations  governing  the  stationing 
and  anchoring  of  shins  and  vesvois  in  the 
entire    bruits  of    the    Port   of    Philadelphia; 


examine,  license  and  regulate  the  Pennsyl- 
vania state  pilots  and  m?intain  a  harbor 
patrol  from  Marcus  Hook  to  Bristol,  under 
the  supervision  of  a  Port  Captain  and 
harbor  masters.  They  serve  without  com- 
pensation but  are  reimbursed  for  necessary 
expenses. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Naviga- 
tion has  immediate  control  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Nautical  School.  See  Sautica-l 
School. 

Commissioners:  George  F.  Sproule,  J.  S. 
W.  Bolton,  Coleman  Sellers,  Jr..  Philadel- 
phia; A.  H.  Granger,  Chester;  II.  H.  H. 
Pooie,  Bristol;  salaries:  Secretary,  vacancy, 
S2500;  Port  Captain,  Captain  Geo.  A.  Hail, 
$2000;  Harbor  Masters  (Bristol),  Samuel 
W.  Milnor;  (Chester),  F.  B.  Brooks,  each, 
$900. 

Community  Sinking;  —  Community 
singing  and  Liberty  singing  (luring  the  year 
1918  has  marked  a  new  era  for  mass  sing- 
ing in  Philadelphia,  and  throughout  the 
State.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  there 
was  formed  a  special  department  under 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  for  Penn- 
sylvania; the  province  of  this  department 
was  to  look  after  mass  singing  throughout 
the  state  and  city.  It  was  placed  in  charge 
of  John  F.  Braun  as  Director.  At  the 
same  time  there  was  formed  the  Com- 
munity Singing  Association  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  membership  of  this  body  soon  outgrew 
the  -original  intention  of  the  department. 
and  during  the  summer  its  growth  was  held 
in  abeyance  pending  a  new  development. 

The  new  development  was  brought  about 
through  the  advent  of  the  Liberty  Sing 
Commission.  This  latter  organization  began 
its  activities  in  Philadelphia  with  the  direc- 
tion of  Courtenay  Baylor.  In  the  spring  of 
the  year  it  confined  its  work  principally 
to  the  immediate  city  and  environs.  It 
spread  its  activities  to  include  block  singing. 
meaning  thereby  that  one  or  two  city  blocks 
of  residents  would  get  together  regularly, 
generally  once  a  week  for  a  block  sing. 
This  brought  about  a  great  increase  in  the 
communal  feeling  of  the  neighborhoods,  and 
formed  centers  from  which  neighborhood 
activities  rediated. 

The  idea  of  Community  and  Liberty 
singing  during  the  world  war  spread  with 
rapidity,  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  for 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Liberty  Sing  (  om- 
v.  ission  jointly  distributing  over  one  million 
song  -hcets.  This  i-  in  addition  to  the 
great  mass  of  song  sheets  printer!  by  so- 
cieties, clubs  and  various  other  organi- 
:.  tions. 

In  October  lf'18  there  was  a  coalition  of 
these  two  organizations — the  Liberty  Sing 
Commission     becoming    quiescent,    and    the 
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public  singing  activities  of  the  state  and  city 
being  concentrated  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Council  of  National  Defense,  with  John  F. 
Braun  and  Courtenay  Baylor  as  co-directors. 

Comprehensive  Plans.  Perma- 
nent Committee  on — Room  216  east 
corridor,  City  Hall.  This  body  is  the  out- 
come of  a  meeting  held  in  the  Mayor's 
reception  room  in  October,  1909,  when  300 
representative  men  answered  the  call.  An 
effort  was  made  to  systematize  and  co- 
ordinate the  numerous  patriotic,  philan- 
thropic and  civic  plans  being  urged  separ- 
ately by  their  creators  or  sponsors.  Plans 
have  been  prepared  for  an  entirely  new 
series  of  municipal  piers,  several  of  them 
are  already  erected  and  in  use;  for  railroad 
freight  terminals,  for  a  series  of  radial 
avenues,  the  first  of  which,  the  Parkway, 
is  approaching  completion,  and  the  rehabili- 
tation and  improvement  of  the  Schuylkill 
River  front  of  the  city.  The  committee 
also  has  in  its  view  the  housing  question, 
and  the  future  development  of  the  city 
generally.  It  was  created  to  "advise,  assist 
and  co-operate  with  the  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Public_  Works."  Some  of 
its  members  are  appointed  by  the  Mayor, 
and  others  are  officers  of  the  City  Govern- 
ment. 

Comprehensive  Plan  Committee  and  Zon- 
ing Commission  went  out  of  existence  with 
the  last  administration.  The  new  Charter 
(Act  of  June  25,  1919)  provides  for  the 
appointment  of  both  bodies,  by  the  New 
Council,  but  the  latter  had  not  taken  any 
action  when  the  Year  Book  went  to  press. 

Congress.      Philadelphia      List — ■ 

United  States  Senate,  Hon.  Boies  Pen- 
rose, Republican. 

United  States  Representatives,  Phila- 
delphia Districts: 

First — 1st,  7th,  26th,  30th,  36th,  39th  and 
48th  Wards-7-Hon.  William  S.  Vare,  Re- 
publican. 

Second— 8th,  9th,  10th,  13th,  14th,  15th, 
20th  and  37th  Wards— Hon.  George  S. 
Graham,    Republican. 

Third— 2d,  3d,  4th,  5th,  6th,  11th,  12th, 
16th,   17th,   18th  and   19th  Wards— vacancy. 

Fourth— 28th,  29th,  32d,  38th  and  47th 
VVards — Hon.  George  W.  Edmonds,  Repub- 
lican. 

Fifth — 23d,  25th,  31st,  33d,  35th.  41st, 
43d  and  45th  Wards— Hun.  Peter  E.  Cos- 
tello.  Republican. 

Sixth— 21st,  22d,  24th.  27th,  34th,  40th, 
42d,  44th  and  46th  Wards— Hon.  George 
P.    Darrow,   Republican. 

Vote  for  Philadelphia  Congressmen, 
-Nov.   5,  1918: 


FIRST    DISTRICT 

Wm.  S.  Paul  !'-. 

Wards                                          Vare  Cassidy 

Fir^t    3065  626 

Seventh    3681  274 

Twentv-sixth 4449  1578 

Thirtieth     3624  6S5 

Thirty-sixth     4446  1566 

Thirty-ninth     4576  1310 

Forty-eighth     2114  986 

Total    25,955  7025 

SECOND    DISTRICT 

Geo.  S.  John  H. 

Wards                                  Graham  Berkley 

Eighth    1785  144 

Ninth    513  104 

Tenth    1904  251 

Thirteenth   20S9  154 

Fourteenth    2705  359 

Fifteenth    3314  1407 

Twentieth     5552  902 

Thirty-seventh     2488  961 

Total    20,350  4282 

THIRD    DISTRICT 

J.   Hamp.  Wm.  A. 

Wards                                      ton  Moore  Haves 

Second   2812  151 

Third    1302  199 

Fourth    1935  48 

Fifth 1261  149 

Sixth     267  406 

Eleventh     945  81 

Twelfth    1430  181 

Sixteenth   1264  2o2 

Seventeenth     989  4/4 

Eighteenth     . 2636  1019 

Nineteenth    5138  2009 

Total    19,970  4979 

FOURTH     DISTRICT 

Geo.  W.  Jos.  E. 

Wards                                        Edmonds  Fabian 

Twenty-eighth 4132  22R^ 

Twenty-ninth     2954  1098 

Thirty-second    3503  1481 

Thirty-eighth     5161  2398 

Forty-seventh    3164  652 

Total    18.014  7918 

FIFTH    DISTRICT 

Peter  E.  Emanuel 
Wards                                    Costello  R.  Clinton 

Twenty-third     2621  1369 

Twenty-fifth    22'>3  L836 

Thirty-first    3058  1289 

Thirty-third     5320  21 : 7 

Thirty-fifth    1306  406 

Forty-first    1987  583 

Forty-third    4743  248-1 

Forty-fifth    2673  879 

Total    ...25,001  ■     11.003 
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SIXTH     DISTRICT 

Geo.  P.  John  K. 

Wards                                     Darrow  Loughlin 

Twenty-first     3101  1285 

Twenty-second    7138  2159 

Twenty-fourth    4232  '    2021 

Twenty-seventh    2160  429 

Thirty-fourth    5091  2084 

Fortieth    5090  2031 

Fortv-seeand     5022  1723 

Forty-fourth    3110  1570 

Forty-sixth     7077  2125 

Total    42,021  15,427 

Consuls,     Foreign — in     Philadelphia: 

Philadelphia  Consular  Association, 
composed  of  all  consuls  in  the  city,  Room 
258,  The  Bourse.  President,  Paul  Hage- 
mans;   Secretary,   W.    R.    Tucker. 

Argentine  Republic:  William  P.  Wilson, 
Vice-consul,    34th    below    Spruce. 

Austria-Hungary:  Erik  Brolin,  in  charge 
of  Austro-Hungarian   Interests,  807   Spruce. 

Belgium:  Paul  Hagemans,  Consul  Gen- 
eral; Jacques  Hagemans,  Chancellor;  Stan- 
ley G.  Flagg,  Jr.,  Consul,  Wesierley  Build- 
ing,  1627    Sansom. 

Bolivia:  Wilfred  H.  Schorr,  Consul,  34th 
below   Spruce. 

Brazil:  H.  C.  Sheppard,  Commercial 
Agent,  Widener  Bldg. 

Chile:  Reeves  K.  Tohnson,  500  North 
Broad. 

China:   'Vacant. 

Colombia.:  Bernard  Gonzalez,  Consul 
1532   North  Broad. 

Costa  Rica:  Wilfred  H.  Schoff,  Consul, 
34th  below  Spruce. 

Cuba:  J.  J.  Luis,  Consul;  Higinio  J. 
Medrano,  Chancellor,   608  Chestnut. 

Denmark:  Christian  Moe,  Vice  Consul, 
305  Walnut. 

Dominican  Republic:  Rodman  Wana- 
maker,  Consul,  1300  Market. 

Ecuador:  Luis  Mata,  Consul,  5804  Flor- 
ence Ave. 

France:  Victor  Fonteneau,  Acting  Vice- 
consul,  524  Walnut. 

German  Empire:  Rev.  Charles  Vuilleu- 
mier,  in  charge  of  German  Interests,  1239 
Snyder  Ave. 

Great  Britain:  Hugh  Aie-x.  Ford,  Acting 
Consul  General;  Lewis  E.  Berneys,  Vice- 
consul:  E.  Waring  Wilson,  Vice-consul; 
T.  Harold  Fox,  Vice-consul;  Samuel  R. 
Manley,  Jr.,  Pro-consul,  22d   S.   3d. 

Greece:  Geo.  C.  Vilaras,  Acting  Consul, 
713   Walnut. 

Italy:  Chew-  Gaetano  Poccardi,  Consul; 
Chev.  Guido  di  Vincenzo,  Vice-consul,  717 
Spruce. 

Japan:  J.  Franklin  McFadden,  Honorary 
Consul,   115    Chestnut. 


Liberia:  Thomas  J.  Hunt,  Consul,  502 
Walnut. 

Mexico:  Dr.  Tomas  G.  Pellicer,  Consul; 
J<~e   R.    Lopez,   Asst   Consul,    1628   Pine 

Netherlands:  P.  A.  vander  Burch,  1531 
Walnut. 

Nicaragua:  Lorenzo  H.  C.  Guerrero,  Con- 
sul General,  260   S.  9th. 

Norway:  Christian  Moe,  Vice-consul, 
305   Walnut. 

Panama:  Wilfred  H.  Schoff,  Vice-consul, 
34th  below   Spruce. 

Paraguay.  Rodman  Wanamaker,  Consul 
General;  R.  M.  Fleischmann,  Vice-consul, 
1300  Market. 

Peru:  Wilfred  H.  Schoff,  Consul,  34th 
below   Spruce. 

Persia:  Haig  Herant  Pakradooni,  Vice- 
consul,    6441    Woodbine   Ave.,   Overbrook. 

Portugal:  J.  J.  deMacedo,  Jr.,  Vice-con- 
sul, 136  S.  4th. 

Russia:  W.  R.  Tucker,  Consul,  25S 
Bourse. 

Salvador:  H.  J.  Mayo,  Consul,  216  South 
Fourth. 

Spain:  H.  J.  Mayo,  Vice-consul,  216 
South   Fourth 

Sweden:  Erik  Brolin,  Vice-consul,  807 
Spruce. 

Switzerland:  Rev.  Charles  Vuilleumier, 
Consul,    1239    Snyder    Ave. 

Uruguay:  Rodman  Wanamaker,  Consul, 
1500    Market. 

Venezuela:  J.  J.  Turney,  Consul,  212 
Mariner   &   Merchant   Bldg. 

Contagious  Diseases.  Philadel- 
phia Hospital  for — See  Health,  Bureau 
of. 

Contemporary  Club — An  organiza- 
tion,  established  in  1886  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  "in  touch  with  current  questions 
of  the  day  by  means  of  lectures  and  dis- 
cussions." Since  the  erection  of  the  Belle- 
vue- Stratford  Hotel  the  club  holds  its  meet- 
ings' in  the  Clover  Room  of  that  building. 
The  meetings  are  held  from  November  to 
May,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  each  month. 
It  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  the  club 
to  have  had  as  speakers  many  distinguished 
persons,  usually  of  international,  <>r  at 
least  national  fame.  In  this  way  it  has 
listened  to  statesmen,  poets,  artists,  scien- 
tists, economists  and  professional  persons  of 
high  standing  in   their  fields  of  action. 

president,    Francis   A.    Lewis. 

Secretary,  S.    Burns   Weston. 

Controller.  <  i  t  y  -  -Rooms  140,  142  and 
14o  south  corridor,  City  Elall,  has  absolute 
control  of  the  payment  of  all  accounts, 
and  without  his  sanction  none  of  the  city's 
money    may    be    paid    .'.way.      The%  City    Con- 
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troller,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  has 
authority  to  insnect  and  revise  the  accounts 
of  all  departments  and  trusts,  and  prescribe 
the  form'  of  reports  to  be  rendered  to  him 
by  department  City  Controller,  Will  B. 
Iladley;  salary,  $8000.  Term  four  years. 
Expires  first  Monday  in  January,  1924. 
Deputy  Controller,  Thomas  W.  Morrison; 
salary,    $3500. 

Controller  Walton  devised  a  system  of 
inventory  and  a  system  of  accounting  re- 
porting and  business  procedure,  which  en- 
ables him  to  give  every  day  an  account  of 
the  City  Government's  financial   standing. 

Con  volitions — Philadelphia  has  stead- 
ily gained  prestige  as  a  convention  city. 
During  1920  the  following  conventions  are 
scheduled    for   meetings    in    Philadelphia: 

Jan.  Pennsylvania  State  Lumbermen's 
Association. 

Jan.      Military   Order  of   Foreign  Wars. 

Jan.  Eastern  Retail  Implement  and 
Vehicle    Dealers'    Association. 

Jan.  10th. -17th.  Philadelphia  Automobile 
Show. 

Jan.  14th.  Artisans'  Order  of  Mutual 
Protection. 

January  14th-15th. — First  national  con- 
vention of  the  Woman's  Land  Army  of 
America,  held  in  the  Art  Alliance  Building. 

Feb.  5th-6th.  Pennsylvania  State  Asso- 
ciation  of  County   Fairs. 

Feb.  10th-13th.  Pennsylvania  and  At- 
lantic   Seaboard    Hardware   Association. 

Feb.  12th.  Pennsylvania  Bankers'  Asso- 
ciation   Group   No.    2. 

Feb.  22d.     Alpha  Chi  Rho  Fraternity. 

Feb.  Pennsylvania  Women's  Press  Asso- 
ciation. 

Mar.  2°th.      Orthodox    Friends'    Society. 

Mar.      Gospel   Illustrators'  Convention. 

Mar.      American   Anti-Vivisection  Society. 

Mar.  Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey  and 
Delaware  V\  holes-ale  Grocers'   Association. 

April.  Pennsylvania  Institute  of  Certified 
Pubbc    Accountants. 

April.  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers'  As- 
sociation. 

April.      Pennsylvania     Gas     As<ociation. 

Mav.  Funeral  Benefits  Association  of 
the   P.    O.    S.    of    A. 

May.  4th.  Protestant  Episcopal  Diocesan 
Conven'ion. 

May  20th.  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian     Church    of     (*.     S. 

May  12.  Order  of  the  Golden  Sceptre 
Grand  Court 

May  12th.  American  Booksellers'  Asso- 
ciation. 

May  25th-29th.  World's  Conference  on 
Christian    Fundamentals. 

Mav.  National  Association  of  Hosiery 
■md   Underwear  Manufacturers. 


May.  National  Association  of  Greeting 
Card    Manufacturers. 

June.      American    Organ    Players'   Club. 

June.  Independent  Order  of  Brith 
Sholem. 

June.  International  Stamp  Manufac- 
turers'   Association. 

July  1st  wk.  American  Instructors  of 
the   Deaf. 

Aug.  2d-5th.  National  Association  of 
Chiropodists. 

Chiropody     Society     of     Pennsylvania. 

Aug.  3d.  Order  Sons  of  St.  George 
Lodge  of   Pennsylvania. 

Aug.  1 5 1  h  - 1 7 1  h .  Afro-American  League 
of    Pennsylvania. 

Aug.  2d  or  3d  wk.  National  Negro  Busi- 
ness  League. 

Aug.     Philadelphia  Business  Show. 

Oct.  Women's  P'oreign  Missionary  So- 
ciety of  the  M.   E.   Church. 

Conventions  lield  in  lOlO — Jan- 
uary 21st. — Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  New  Century  Club  House. 
A  plea  was  made  for  extensive  American- 
ization  work   among   the  foreign   born. 

January  22d. — Conference  of  friends  of 
Indians  in  City  Club  with  reference  to  im- 
pending legislation,  Indian  education  and 
Indian    religion. 

January  30th. — Optometrists  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland  and 
Massachusetts  met  at  the  Hotel  Adelphia 
and  elected  officers  for  a  proposed  Penn- 
sylvania College  of  Optometry.  Marcus 
Rothschild,  Philadelphia,  was  elected  presi- 
dent. 

February  22d-23d. — Friends  of  Irish  Free- 
dom in  convention  elected  Daniel  F. 
Cohalan,  of  New  Vork,  Chairman.  The 
Convention,  held  in  the  Second  Regiment 
Armory  and  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  sent 
congratulations  to  leaders  in  Ireland  on 
progress  already  made,  and  adooted  resolu- 
tions on  Ireland's  right  of  self-determina- 
tion, declaring  a  state  of  war  existed  be- 
tween England  and  Ireland,  and  pledging 
the  subscription  within  six  months  of 
SI, 000, 000.  Cardinal  (iibhons  was  the  prin- 
cipal speaker  at   the  second   day's  se-ston. 

February  25th. — Conference  of  Presby- 
terians inaugurating  a  new  era  movement 
begun  in  Calvary  Preshyteri.-'n  Church. 
.More   than    7<  ;v   delegates   attended. 

March  1st. — Annual  convention  of  the 
Woman  Suffrage  Party  of  Philadelphia,  in 
the  Roosevelt 

April  loth. — Fiftieth  annual  convention  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Woman  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion, on  the  roof  garden  of  the  Bellevue- 
Stratford  Hotel.  About  300  delegates  at- 
tended.     Militant   suffragists   were,  called   a 
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peril  to  suffrage  by  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman 
Catt,  President  of  the  National  Association. 
April  14th,  15th,  loth. — Korean  Congress 
held  in  the  Little  Theatre  (now  the  Phila- 
delphia) Seventeenth  and  Dekmcey  Street-.. 
Dr.  Philip  Jaisohn,  formerly  advisor  to  the 
Emperor  of  Korea.,  presided,  and  more  than 
100  delegates  representing  Koreans  who  live 
in  the  United  States  and  Hawaii  were  pres- 
ent. Petitions  seeking  recognition  for  the 
Korean  Republic,  established  March  1,  1919, 
were  sent  to  Congress  and  to  President 
Wilson.  The  petition  to  President  Wilson, 
which  was  similar  in  phraseology  to  that 
sent    to   Crongress   declared: 

"We,  the  representatives  of  all  the 
Koreans  residing  outside  of  Korea,  here  in 
Philadelphia,  April  14th  to  16th,  have  the 
honor  to  request  you  to  recognize  the  Re- 
public of  Korea,  organized  March  1,  1919, 
representing  the  will  of  the  entire  Korean 
race  of  more  than   twenty  million   people. 

"The  provisional  government  is  republican 
in  form,  and  its  guiding  spirit  is  that  of 
true  democracy.  Men  of  liberal  education 
and  mostly  of  high  Christian  character,  con- 
stitute this  government.  Our  sole  aim  is 
to  regain  the  inalienable  right  of  self-de- 
termination so  that  we  may  lie  able  to  de- 
velop as  a  free  people  under  the  guiding- 
principle  of  Christian  democracy. 

"We  beg  respectfully  to  point  out  that 
Korea  was  an  independent  kingdom  until  the 
.year  of  1905,  and  that  in  18S2  the  United 
States  was  party  to  the  covenant  guarantee- 
ing the  integrity  and  independence  of  Korea. 
We  submit  this  request  to  you  in  recogni- 
tion of  your  splendid  championship  of  inter- 
national justice  and  also  to  you  as  chief 
executive  of  the  great  republic  which  has 
always  stood  for  democracy  and  right  of 
small   nations. 

"May  we  have  the  joy  and  happiness  of 
receiving  your  favorable  consideration  of 
our  petition." 

May  lst.2d. — Annual  meeting  of  the 
Needlework  Guild  of  America,  held  in  the 
Academy   of   Music. 

May  16lh-l  7th. —Eighteenth  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Naval  and  Military  Orders 
of  the  Spanish-American  War,  held  in  the 
Hotel    Adelphia. 

May  19th-21st. — Convention  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Museums,  held  in  the 
University  Museum,  Pennsylvania  Museum, 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  and  the  Acad- 
emy   of    the    Fire    Arts. 

May  29th-30th.- — Ninth  annual  conference 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Settlements, 
held  at  the  Settlement  Music  School,  416 
Queen  Street  and   in   the  Curtis   Building. 

June  2d-7Ui.~-  Seventh  biennial  conven- 
tion of  the  National  Women's  Trade  Union 


League  of  America.  Mrs.  Raymond  Robins, 
President,  in  her  address,  urged  the  re- 
.moval  of  war-time  restraints  on  speech, 
"amnestry  for  political  prisoners"  and  im- 
mediate passage  of  the  Federal  Suffrage 
Amendment.  A  resolution  to  promote  the 
organization  of  domestic  workers  was 
adopted,  as  was  another  requesting  Presi- 
dent Wilson  to  "keep  faith  with  the  people 
in  his  solemn  declaration  to  secure  terms 
on  which  a  lasting  peace  can  be  established. 
If  this  peace  is  to  be  established  the  word 
'self-determination'  must  include  Ireland  as 
well  as  the  people  of  Poland,  Ukrainia, 
Czecho-Slovakia   and   Jugo-Slavia." 

Tune  23d-28th.— Convention  of  American 
Press   Humorists. 

July  3d-4th. — Twelfth  annual  congress  of 
the  Descendants  of  the  Signers  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  The  sessions  on 
the  second  day,  as  usual,  were  held  in  In- 
dependence Hall.  There  are  more  than  350 
members  of  the  organization.  A  bronze 
tablet  to  the  memory  of  deorge  Ross, 
Francis  Hopkinson  and  Joseph  Heines, 
signers  of  the  Declaration,  who  are  interred 
there,  was  erected  in   Old  Christ  Church. 

September  lst-6th. — Convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers. 
The  sessions  were  attended  by  1500  dele- 
gates, and  were  held  in  Moose  Hall.  A 
parade  was  a  feature.  The  convention  de- 
manded an  increase  of  60  per  cent,  in  pay 
for    letter    carriers. 

September  2d-5th. — Fifty-eighth  meeting 
of  the  American  Chemical  Society  in  the 
Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel.  The  convention 
opposed  the  importation  of   German   dyes. 

September  8th-13th. — Triennial  conclave 
of  the  Knights  Templars.  On  the  second 
day  a  parade  in  which  it  was  stated  50,000 
Templars  marched  and  which  was  more 
than  seven  miles  in  length,  was  the  crown- 
ing  feature   of    the  Templar   week. 

Vice-president  of  the  United  States. 
Thomas  R.  Marshall,  attended  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Supreme  Council,  Ancient 
Accepted  Scottish  Rite  Masons,  on  Sep- 
tember 16th,  when  the  33d  degree  was  con- 
ferred  on    127   candidates. 

September  I6th-18th. — Convention  of  the 
State  Homeopathic  Society  in  the  Chamber 
of    Commerce    rooms. 

September  16th-19th. — Twenty-ninth  an- 
nual convention  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Electro-Therapeutics  and  Radiology 
at  the  Rittenhouse  Hotel.  A  resolution  was 
adopted  urging  Congress  to  pass  a  universal 
training   bill. 

October  29rh  31st  —  Fifteenth  annual  con- 
vention of  thee  American  Civic  Association 
at  the  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel.  Details  of 
a    proposed    zoning    ordinance    for    Philadel- 
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phia,  limiting  heights  of  buildings,  etc., 
were  given  by  Chester  E.  Albright,  chief 
of  the  Bureau   of   Surveys. 

November  KJth-llth. — Convention  of  the 
Jewish  'Relief  Committee  of  the.  United 
States  and  Canada  in  the  Adelphia  Hotel. 
The  convention  was  held  preparatory  to 
launching  a  drive  on  November  17th  for 
$20,000,000  for  the  relief  of  the  Jewish 
population  in  Europe.  The  Philadelphia 
quota  was  51,500,000.  At  a  mass  meeting, 
held  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
$200,000  was  subscribed. 

Coopersville— The  old  name  of  the 
section  in  the  33d  Ward,  lying  south  of  the 
New  York  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  and  between  Front  and  Third 
Streets. 

Co«inaiioc — An  Indian  village,  upon  the 
site  of  a  portion  of  wdiich  the  old  City  of 
Philadelphia  was  laid  out.  The  name  is 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  Cuiuequenaku, 
"the  grove  of  long  pine  trees." 

Coroner— Rooms  602,  604,  606,  608 
north  corridor,  City  Hall.  Term  four  years. 
Expires  first  Monday  in  January,  1924; 
salary,  $8000.  Coroner,  Wm.  R.  Knight,  Jr. 
Deputy  Coroner,  Arthur  Sellers;  salary, 
$4800.  Chief  Clerk,  Joseph  A.  Mahon; 
salary,  $1800.  Coroner's  Physicians,  Dr. 
Wm.  S.  Wadsworth,  Dr.  John  H.  Remig, 
Dr.  W.  Wr.  Trinkle;  salary,  each,  $2500. 
Special  Investigator 
$2000. 


Frank    Paul,    salary, 


Council — The  legislative  branch  of  the 
City  Government  consists  of  a  Council  of 
twenty-one  members,  elected  for  a  term 
of  four  years  and  paid  a  salary  of  $5000 
a  year,  as  provided  for  in  the  Act  of  As- 
sembly, June  25,  1919,  familiarly  known 
as  the  New  City  Charter.  They  are  elected 
from  the  eight  State  Senatorial  Districts 
in  the  city,  and  on  the  basis  of  one  Council- 
man for  each  unit  of  20.000  assessed  voters 
residing  in  such  district.  The.  Act  pro- 
vides that  if  women  in  this  Commonwealth 
are  enfranchised,  the  quota  of  Councilmen 
shall  be'-pne  for  each  40,000  assessed  voters 
in    each   'district. 

Under  the  City  Charter  of  1701,  Common 
Councilmen  were  elected  for  life,  and  to- 
Rerher  with  at  least  three  of  the  Aldermei 
sat  ,,s  a  Common  Council.  They  were  em- 
powered to  add  to  their  number  and  to  a  1- 
mit  as  many  freeman  "into  their  corpora- 
tion and  society"  as  they  saw  fit.  The  Com- 
mon Council,  thus  erected,  continued  until 
the  Revolution.  Under  the  Charter  of  L7S9 
i he  principle  of  a  bicameral  svstem  was  in- 
troduced,   but    it    was    not    until    1796    that 


two  separate  branches,  of  City  Councils  were 
provided.  The  Select  and  Common  Coun- 
cils then  authorized  continued  until  Jan- 
uary 5,  1920,  when  the  new  Act  became 
effective.  In  the  meantime  there  had  been 
various  methods  of  electing  members  to 
both  branches  and  their  terms  of  service 
were   altered    by    different   acts. 

I  ity  Council  meets  on  Tuesday  of  each 
week. 

Council  Chamber,  Room  402  north  cor- 
ridor, City  Hall.  President's  office,  Room 
490;    Clerk's   office,   Room   492. 

The  Council,  as  present  composed,  terms 
expire   first    Monday    in   January,    1924. 

President,      Richard     Weglein,      salary, 

$5000. 
Chief  Clerk,  William  H.  Felton,  salary, 

$4000. 
Sergeant-at-Arms,  Harry   T.  Wittig,  sal- 
ary, $4000. 
First   District — (Wards    1,   26,   36,   39   and 
48): 

Edwin    R.    Cox,    R. 
Joseph    P.    Caffnev,    R. 
William    E.    Finlev,    R. 
Second  District— (Wards   2,    3,   4,   7,   8,   9 
and    3  0 )  : 

William    McCoach,    R.    and    C. 
Charles    B.    Hall,    R.    and   C. 
Third   District— (Wards    5,   6,   10,   11,    12, 
13,    14    16   and    18): 

Isaac    I).    Hetzell,   R.   and   C. 
Fourth    District — (Wards    24.    27,    34,    JO, 
44   and  46): 

Dav.id    G.    Frankenfield,    R.    and   C. 
Francis    F.    Burch,    R. 
George   Connell,    R. 
Janus   A.    Develin,    R. 
Fifth   District— (Wards  17,  19,  20  31  and 
37): 

Edward   Bucholz,   R. 
Simon   Walter,   R. 
Sixth     District— (Wards    21,    22,    38    and 

42>:     . 

Sigmund    T.   Cans,    R. 

William    \Y.    Roper,    R. 

Charles    H.    Yon   Tagen,    R. 
Seventh    District— (Wards    15.    28     29     32 
and   47) : 

Alexis   J.    Limcburner,    R. 

Hugh   L.    Montgomerv,   R. 

Richard    Weglein,    R." 
Eighth    District— (Wards    23      25 
41,   43   and   45)  : 

William    R.    Horn,    R. 

J<-h:i    b    McKinley,    R 

Robert     I'atton.    R. 


j  :, 


County    f'omiuii 

Commissioners. 


KiiM'r 


e    C 


^  County   Fair— The  Philadelphia 

County    lair    Association    holds    annually    a 
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fair  at  Byberry,  in  the  35th  Ward.  The 
event  is  held  early  in  September  and  con- 
tinues four  days.  The  second  day  usually 
is  "Fraternal  Day,''  the  third  "Business 
Men's  Day,"  and  the  last  "Politician's 
Day."  Trotting  and  running  races  are 
held,  and  there  is  a  display  of  farm  prod- 
ucts, while  the  kind  of  amusements  expected 
to   be  seen   at   a    fair  are   not   neglected. 

This  year  the  Fair  and  races  will  be  held 
September  6th  to  1 1th-.  In  1919  the  Fair 
Association  dedicated  to  the  city  a  roadway, 
forty  feet  wide  to  run  from  Bustleton  Pike 
to  and  through  the  Fair  grounds,  over 
which  the  Frankford  trolley  extension  will 
run. 

President,    Curwen    S.    Shelmire. 

Vice-president.    A.    Edwin    Leatherman. 

Secretary.  Walter  R.  Buckman. 

Treasurer.   John   S.    Stevens. 
See  Philadelphia  County  Driving   Club. 

County  Medical  Society — See  Phil- 
adelphia  County  Medical  Society. 

Courts — Prothonotary,  Common  Pleas, 
and  Municipal  Court.  Room  284  west  cor- 
ridor, City  Hall.  Prothonotary,  Henry  F. 
Walton.  Appointed  bv  the  Judges,  salary, 
$10,000.  Deputy  Prothouotar:-,  Meredith 
Hanna,   salary,   $4000. 

Clerk  of  Quarter  Sessions  and  Municipal 
Court,  Rooms  677,  681,  6S3,  685,  687,  693, 
578,  290  and  292,  north  and  west  corridors, 
City   Hall. 

Clerk,  Thos.  W.  Cunningham,  Room  681. 
Term  four  vears.  Expires  First  Monday  in 
January,   1920;   salary,  $8000. 

Deputy  Clerk,  William  W.  Turner,  salary, 
$3500. 

Courts   of   Common    Pleas. 

The  Judges  of  the  Common  Pleas  are  by 
the  Constitution  Judges  of  the  Court  of 
Quarter  Sessions  also.  The  Judges  are 
elected  by  the  people  for  ten  years. 

Court  of  Common  Pleas,  No.  1,  Rooms 
A,  B,  243  and  246,  south  corridor,  City 
Hail. 

President  Judge,  F.  Amedee  Bregy. 
(Term  expires  first  Monday  in  January, 
1928.) 

Associate  fudges — John  M.  Patterson 
(term  expires  first  Monday  in  January, 
1924);  William  H.  Shoemaker  (term  expires 
first   Monday   in  January,   1926). 

Common  Pleas  G  ourt,  >><>.  2,  Rooms  K,  F, 
D,   25.3   and  254,   south   corridor,   City   Hall. 

President  Judge,  Norris  S.  Barratt  (term 
expires  first  Monday  in   January,  1924). 

/Issociate  J"  iges — Horace  Stern  (term 
exnires  first  Monday  in  January,  1926); 
Joseph  P.  Rogers  *;erm  expires  first  Mon- 
day in  January,  1926). 


Common  Pleas  Court,  No.  3,  Rooms  E,  F, 
275    and   285,    west  corridor,   City    Hall. 

President  Judge,  Charles  B.  McMichael 
(term  expires  first  Monday  in  January, 
1928;. 

Associate  Judges — William  C.  Ferguson 
(term  expires  first  Monday  in  January, 
1928);  Howard  A.  Davis  (term  expires  first 
Monday   in   January,   1922). 

Common  Pleas  Court,  No.  4.  Rooms  443 
and  446  south  corridor,  City   Hall. 

President  Judge,  Charles  V.  Audenried 
(term  expires  first  Monday  in  January, 
1928). 

Associate  Judges — Joseph  P.  McCullen 
(term  expires  first  Monday  in  January, 
1929);  Thomas  D.  Finletter  (term  expires 
first  Monday   in  January,  1926). 

Common  Pleas  Court,  No.  5,  Rooms  646- 
654,   City   Hall. 

President  Judge,  J.  Willis  Martin  (term 
expires  first  Monday  in  January,  1922). 

Associate  Judges — William  H.  Staake 
(term  expires  first  Monday  in  January, 
1928);  John  Monaghan  (term  expires  first 
Monday    in    January,    1928). 

Quarter  Sessions,  No.  1,  Room  453  south 
corridor,   City    Hall. 

Quarter  Sessions,  No.  2,  Room  653  south 
corridor,    City    Hall. 

Quarter  Sessions.  No.  3,  Room  296  north 
corridor,   City    Hall. 

Orphans'   Court. 

Rooms  425.  426,  432  and  436,  east  cor- 
ridor.   City    Hall. 

President  Judge,  Joseph  F.  Lamorelle 
(term  expires  first  Monday  in  January, 
1928). 

Associate  Judges — Henry  C.  Thompson 
(term  expires  first  Monday  in  January, 
1928);  Charles  F.  Gummey  (term  expires 
first  Monday  in  January,  1922);  John  M. 
Gest  (term  expires  first  Monday  in  "January, 
1922);  George  Henderson  (term "  expires 
first  Monday  in  January,    1926). 

Register  of  Wills  and  Ex-Officio  Clerk  of 
the  Orphans'  Court.  Tames  B.  Sheehan.  See 
Wills,  Register  of. 

Laze  Clerk— K.    H.    Gilbert,   salary,   $3000. 
Municipal  Court. 

Criminal  Division,  Room  676  west  corri- 
dor. City   Hall. 

Domestic  Relations  Division,  223  North 
Twenty-first   Street. 

Juvenile  Division,  House  of  Detention, 
Twenty-second  and   Arch   Streets. 

Civil  cases  with  Jury,  Rooms  201,  401 
north  corridor;  650  south  corridor,  City 
Hall;  without  jury,  395ft  north  corridor, 
680    west    corridor.    City    Hall. 

Misdemeant's    cases,    1121    Wool    Street. 

The  District  Attorney  of  the  County  of 
Philadelphia  is  the  Prosecuting  Officer  of 
the  Juvenile  and  Domestic  Relations  Courts. 
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The  Prothonotary  of  the  Courts  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  is  Prothonotary  of  the  Court,  and 
the  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Quarter  Ses- 
sions, and  the  Clerk  of  the  Criminal  Court. 

•     Judges  of  Municipal  Court. 

President  Judge,   Charles  L.  Brown. 

Judges,  Charles  E.  Bartlett,  James  E. 
Gorman,  H.  Gilbert  Cassjdy,  William  Gray 
Knowles,  Thomas  D.  McXicholl,  Eugene  C. 
Bonniwell,  Utley  E.  Crane  (terms  expire 
first  Monday  in  January,  1924);  Raymond 
MacXeille  (term  expires  first  Monday  in 
January,   1926). 

Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  Rooms 
450  to  460   south   corridor.   City   Hall. 

Chief  Justice,  J.    Hay   Brown,   Lancaster. 

Justices — Alexander  Simpson,  Jr.,  Phila- 
delphia; John  W.  Kephart  Ebensburg;  John 
Stewart,  Chambersburg;  Robert  von  Mosch- 
zisker,  Philadelphia;  Robert  S.  Frazer,  Pitts- 
burgh;  Emory  A.   Walling,   Erie. 

Prothonotary^ Philadelphia. 

Superior  Court  of  Pennsylvania. 

President  Judge,  George  B.  Orlady,  Hunt- 
ingdon. 

Judges — William  D.  Porter,  Pittsburgh; 
John  J.  Henderson,  Meadville;  John  B. 
Head,  Greensburg;  Wm.  H.  Kelly,  Lan- 
caster; Frank  M.  Trexler,  Allen  town;  Wil- 
liam  B.    Linn,    Philadelphia. 

Prothonotary,  William  A.  Stone,  Phila- 
delphia. 

United  States  Courts — Court  Room, 
Post  Office  Building,  Judges  appointed  for 
Hfeby  the  President. 

United   States   Circuit  Court  of   Appeals. 

Judges — Mahlon    Pitney,    Justice    of    the, 
Supreme    Court    of    the    United    States,    as- 
signed to  this  Circuit;  Jos.  Buffington,  John 
Tho.s.   G.   Haight,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Victor  B. 
Woolley. 

Clerk,  Saunders  Lewis,  Jr. 

District   Court.  . 

Judges — J.  Whitaker  Thompson,  Oliver 
B.    Dickinson. 

Clerk  of  District  Court.  George  Brodbeck. 

Officers  connected  with  United  States 
Courts   in  Philadelphia: 

District  Attorney.   Charles   D.   McAvoy. 

U.    S.    Marshal,    Frank   J.    Noonan. 

United  States  Commissioners — Howard 
M.   Long,  John  F.   Lewjs. 

Shipping  Commissioner  Augustin  R. 
Smith. 

January  4th.— The  five  Editors  of  The 
>  agcblatt,  and  the  two  Editors  of  the 
Lithuanian  newspaper,  Kova,  who  were 
convicted  in  1918  of  violating  the  espionage 
'aw  in  printing  seditious  articles  in  favor 
ot  Germany,  filed  appeals  in  the  U.  S. 
supreme  Court. 


Januarys  27th. — Governor  Sproul  accepted 
the  resignation  of  Judge  William  T. 
Wheeler,  of  the  Municipal  Court,  who  for 
some  months  had  been  under  indictment  on 
charges  of  having  misappropriated  $48,3'  0 
of   an   estate. 

January  31st. — Mayor  Thomas  B.  Smith 
was  acquitted  by  a  jury  in  the  Quarter  Ses- 
sions Court  on  charges  of  conspiracy  to 
violate  the  Shern  Act  and  misdemeanor, 
after  a  trial  lasting  nine  days.  The  charges 
grew  out  of  a  murder  in  the  Fifth  Ward 
during    the    primary    election    in    1917. 

February  17th. — The  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania  handed  down  a  decision  that 
James  B.  Sheehan,  Register  of  Wills,  whs 
entitled  to  retain  collateral  inheritance  fees 
in  addition  to  a  salary  of  $5000  a  year. 
The  action  involved  the  recovery  of"  up- 
ward of  $350,000,  consisting  of  "fees  col- 
lected to  date  and  including  those  to  be 
collected  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Sheehan's  sec- 
ond  term    of   office  expires   in    1922. 

February  28th.— Judge  Robert  S.  McCor- 
mick,  of  Lock  Haven,  who  conducted  a 
month's  sitting  as  visiting  judge  in  the 
Court  of  Quarter  Sessions.  During  that 
period  he  disposed  of  more  than  600  cases. 

March  3d. — Judge  Monoghan,  of  Common 
Pleas  Court  Xo.  5,  filed  an  opinion  in  an 
equity  suit  of  the  Provident  Life  and  Trust 
Company  against  the  Board  of  Revision  of 
Taxes,  Receiver  of  Taxes  and  the  city,  en- 
joining the  defendants  from  assessing,'  levy- 
ing or  collecting  taxes  on  what  are  termed 
the  company's  policy  loans,  for  which  prom- 
issory notes  are  taken,  for  1914  to  1917,  in- 
clusive. The  notes  returned  and  protected 
for  the  four  years  totalled  $4-1,361,657. 

March  6th. — By  a  decision  of  Judge  Buf- 
fington, in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
of  appeal,  sustaining  the  decision  of  Judge 
J.  Whitaker  Thompson  in  the  lower  court, 
$57,000,000  worth  of  stock  of  the  du  Pont 
Powder  Company  was  awarded  Pierre  S. 
du  Pont  and  his  associates  in  the  suit.  The 
case   had   lasted   three  years. 

March  19th. — Judge"  Mouaghan,  in  the 
Quarter  Sessions  Court,  imposed  a  sentence 
of  not  less  than  15  years  nor  more  than 
50  years,  on  Raymond  L.  Leihy,  19-year-old 
burglar. 

April  10th. — Judge  Dickinson,  in  the  Fed- 
eral Court,  refused  naturalization  to  Harry 
Shapiro,  because  lie  had  claimed  exemption 
from    the    draft    as    an    alien. 

April  19th. — Judge  Wheeler  found  guilty 
on    two   indictments  charging  embezzlement. 

May  19th.— Harry  Mclntyre,  Crier  in 
Court  of  Common  ['leas  Xo.  3,  was  honored 
on  his  ninetieth  birthday.  He  had  been 
connected   with   the  court   for   4S   years. 

June  4th. — Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions  in- 
formed   by    the   County    Commissioners   that 
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jurors  and  witnesses  for  the  Commonwealth 
will  receive  increased  pay  beginning  July 
1st.  The  pay  for  jurors  to  be  $3  a  day, 
and  of  witnesses,   S3  a  day. 

June  21st. — Justice  Frazer,  of  the  State 
Supreme  Court,  ruled  that  the  attorney's 
lien  act  of   1915   was  null  and  void. 

July  7th. — In  the  naturalization  court, 
Judge  Dickinson  heard  and  granted  325  ap- 
plicants for  citizenship,  the  largest  number 
ever   recorded   in    one  day. 

October  21st. — Former  Judge  William  T. 
Wheeler  sentenced  to  four  years  in  the 
county  prison  and  a  fine  of  $4000.  The 
sentence  was  imposed  by  Judge  Johnson  in 
Quarter  Sessions  Court  No.    1. 

Crefclt — A  division  of  the  German 
Township,  north  of  Somerhausen  or  Chest- 
nut Hill.  It  extended  from  the  latter  to 
Streeper's  Mill,  where  the  turnpike  crosses 
the  Wissahickon  to  Germantown  Township 
Line,  and  contained  1166  acres. 

Cresceiitvilie — Lies  partly  in  the  42d 
and  in  the  35th  Wards.  It  was  called 
Grubtown  on  the  map  of  1809,  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  Asylum  Road  and  the  road 
to  Jenkintown,  south  of  Green  Lane  and 
near  Tacony  Creek.  The  later  name  was 
chosen  because  the  Crescent  Factory  was 
near  there. 

Cre.slieiiu — A  division  or  settlement  in 
the  German  Township  which  began  at  the 
highway  known  in  modern  times  as  Wash- 
ington Lane,  and  went  to  Limekiln  Road, 
near  the  Mermaid  Inn.  It  contained  8S4 
acres,  and  was  first  built  upon  the  main  road 
and  the  Crcsheim  Road.  It  occupied  the 
territory  now  called  Mount  Airy.  See 
Mount  Airy. 

Cresson,       Elliott,       Medal       (Gold 

Medal  and  Diploma) — This  medal,  founded 
in  1848,  is  awarded  by  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute for  discovery  or  original  research, 
adding  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge, 
irrespective  of  commercial  value;  leading 
and  practical  utilization  of  discovery;  and 
invention,  methods  or  products  embodying 
substantial  elements  of  leadership  in  their 
respective  classes,  or  unusual  skill  or  per- 
fection   in    workmanship. 

Cricket,    Germantown    Club — Or-  Custom*     District     of     Philadel- 

ganized    in    1854,    it    is    the    oldest    cricket  pliiii.  as  defined  by  Act  of  March  3,  1913. 

club    in"  the    country.      Occupies    beautiful  comprises    all    that    part    of    the    State    of 

ground?   at    Manheim,   Germantown.      Phila-  Pennsylvania   lying   east  of   79   degrees   west 

delphia  has  been  the  home  of  cricket  in  the  longitude:    all    of    Mie    State    of    Delaware, 

United  States.      It   has  always  had   the  most  and    all    of   that    part    of    the    State    of    New 

representative     players     on     its    teams,     and  Jersey   not    included    in   the   district   Oi    New 

has  made  good  showings  when  pitted  against  York,    with    district    headquarters    at    Phila- 

the  best  cricketers  sent  here  from  England,  delphia,    in    which    Philadelphia    (to    include 


Australia  and  Canada.  While  the  German- 
town  Cricket  Club  is  the  only  organization 
technically  in  the  city,  there  are  other  clubs 
in  the  immediate  vicinity,  notably  the 
Merion   Cricket   Club  at   Ilaverford. 

Cnrb     3Inrkets — For     longer     than     a 
generation    there    have    been    curb    markets 
in  Philadelphia.     The  older  established  ones 
are: 
South    Street,    between    Second    and    Broad 

Streets. 
Fourth     Street,    between    South    and    Fitz- 

water  Streets. 
Eleventh     Street,     between     Christian     and 

Wharton    Streets. 
Federal    Street,    between    Seventeenth    and 

Nineteenth  Streets. 
Marshall    Street,  between  Parrish  and   Pop- 
lar   Streets. 
Seventh    Street,    between    Reed    Street    and 

Snyder  Avenue. 
Ninth  Street,  between  Christian  and  Wash- 
ington Avenue. 
In  1918  additional  curb  markets  were 
opened  on  North  College  Avenue,  west  of 
Ridge  Avenue,  on  Lehigh  Avenue,  east  of 
Kensington  Avenue,  on  Cambria  Street,  east 
of  Germantown  Avenue.  The  new  curb 
markets  were  to  observe  Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day and  Saturday  as  market  days^ 

Curtis  Hnildins- — Independence  Sq., 
Sixth  and  Walnut  Streets.  The  largest 
structure  devoted  to  the  printing  of  peri- 
odicals in  the  world.  The  home  of  The 
Ladies'  Home  Journal,  The  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post,  and  The  Country  Gentleman, 
publications  that  have  a  combined  circula- 
tion of  about  12,000,000  copies  a  month. 
Built   1910-13. 

Custom  House — Chestnut  Street,  be- 
tween Fourth  and  Fifth.  Erected  1819- 
1824,  for  the  Second  United  States  Bank 
and  subsequently  used  by  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  a  Pennsylvania  corporation. 
The  building,  which  resembles  the  Par- 
thenon, was  designed  by  William  Strickland. 
The  ground  on  which  it  is  built  cost 
$155,628,  and  the  building  was  erected  at 
a  cost  of  $257,452.  Bought  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  1845  and  since  used  by  the  Cus- 
toms Officers. 
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Camden,  N.  J.,  and  Gloucester  City,  N.  J.), 
Thompsons  Point,  Tuckerton,  Chester,  Wil- 
mington and  Lewes  are  ports  of  entry. 

Collector  of  the  Port,  William  H.  Berry. 

Surveyor,   Charles    R.    Kurtz. 

Darby  Creek — Empties  into  the  Dela- 
ware River  opposite  the  lower  end  of  Tini- 
cum  Island.  It  is  the  lower  portion  of_  a 
stream  which  rises  in  Ilaverford  Township, 
Delaware  County,  and  flows  with  some  ir- 
regularities and  curves  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion until  it  reaches  the  Blue  Bell  Tavern, 
on  the  Darhy  Road  and  forms  part  of  the 
western  boundary  of  the  city.  The  upper 
portion  of  this  stream  was  called  by  the 
Swedes  Kara  Kung  or  Kakaron,  Carkoens, 
Carkons,  Carcoens,  Carcoon  and  Chargoes — 
all  supposed  to  be  corruptions  of  Kara 
Kung.  On  Holmes'  map  this  creek  is 
called  Mill  Creek.  The  name  was  shortly 
afterward  changed  to  Cobb's  Crsek,  after 
William  Cobb,  an  Englishman,  who  became 
owner   of   the   old  mill. 

Dnnes  In  Philadelphia — See  For- 
eign Population. 

Dnyli'ft-ht  Savins: — This  system  of 
artificial  time  was  adopted  in  Germany 
early  in  the  war,  and  was  soon  afterward 
adopted  in  England.  France,  Switzerland, 
Portugal.  Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark. 
The  process  was  to  set  the  clocks  an  hour 
ahead  at  a  prearranged  time  and  by  this 
means  obtaining:  davlieht  an  hour  later  in 
the  day.  On  March  15,  1918,  the  National 
House  of  Representatives  passed  the  Senate 
Daylight-Saving  bill  by  a  vote  of  252  to- 
40,  and  the  act  became  of  force  at  2  a.  m. 
Easter,  March  31st,  and  the  system  re- 
mained in  force  bv  law  until  the  last  Sun- 
day in  October  (27th).  The  act  made  the 
new  time  mandatory  on  the  railroads,  and 
its  universal  adoption   followed. 

In  England,  where  the  system  was  tried 
for  two  years,  it  was  reported  that  12,000,- 
000  tons  of  coal  had  been  saved  bv  this  ' 
means.  On  April  14,  1918,  Canada  followed 
the  example  of  the  United  States  by  putting 
a  similar  law  in  force.  No  changes  were 
necessary  in  the  time  tables  of  the  rail- 
roads i in  order  to  put  the  system  in  motion, 
for  at'  2  a.  m.  no  trains  are  leaving  ter- 
minals and  those  en-route  were  able  to  take 
up  tfie  fictitious  time  without  difficulty. 

The  system  was  followed  in  1919,  going 
into  effect  at  2  A.  M.,  March  30th,  and 
continuing  until  2  A.  Mi,  October  26th, 
The  Federal  law  was  repealed  in  a  ci;;u-e  in 
1" e  Agricultural  Appropriation  Bill  on  June 
2/th,  in  responpeto  a  country-wide  demand 
by  farmers.  This  repealer  was  vetoed  on 
July  12th  by  President  Wilson,  in  a  mes- 
sage,  in   which   he  declared: 


"I  believe  that  the  repeal  of  the  act 
referred  to  would  be  of  very  great  inconve- 
nience to  the  country,  and  I  think  I  am  justi- 
fied in  saying  that  it  would  constitute  some- 
thing more  than  inconvenience.  It  would 
involve  a  serious  economic  loss.  The  act  of 
March  19,  1918,  to  'save  daylight'  results 
not  only  from  a  careful  study  of  industrial 
conditions  by  competent  men  familiar  with 
the  business  operations  of  the  country,  'but 
also  from  observation  of  the  happy  and 
beneficial  consequences  of  similar  legisla- 
tions in  other  countries  where  legislation 
of  this  character  has  been  for  some  time 
in  operation  and  where  it  has  resulted,  as 
the  ret  of  March  19,  1918,  has  resulted  in 
the  United  States,  in  substantial  economy. 
That  act  was  intended  to  place  the  chief 
business  activities  of  the  country  as  nearly 
as  might  be  within  the  limits  of  daylight 
throughout  the  year.  It  resulted  in  very' 
great  economies  of  fuel  and  in  substantial 
economy  of  energy,  because  of  the  very 
different  effect  of  work  done  in  the  daylight 
and    work    done   by   artificial    light. 

"It,  moreover,  served  the  daily  conveni- 
ence of  the  many  communities  of  the  coun- 
try in  a  way  which  gave  all  but  universal 
satisfaction,  and  the  overwhelming  testi- 
mony of  its  value  which  has  come  to  me 
convinces  me  that  I  should  not  be  justified 
in  acquiescing  in  its  repeal." 

The  appropriation  bill  was  again  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  July 
I9th  and  by  the  Senate  on  July  23d,  but 
with  .the  repealing  clause  omitted.  On 
August  1st,  a  separate  bill-,  repealing  the 
daylight  saving,  passed  the  Senate.  On  Au- 
gust 15th  President  Wilson  vetoed  the  bill, 
and  on  August  20th  the  Senate  voted  to 
sustain  the  House  in  passing  the  repealer 
over  the  executive's  veto. 

Much  interest  in  restoring  the  system  was 
shown  in  cities,  especially  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  country,  and  on  October  24th 
New  York  City  adopted  the  svstem.  Phila- 
delphia Councils  passed  a  similar  ordinar.ee 
on   December  4th. 

The  ordinance  provides  "that  at  2  o'clock 
ante-meridian  of  the  last  Sunday  of  March 
in  each  year  the  standard  time  of  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  shall  be  advanced  one  I  >ur, 
and  at  2  o'clock  ante>nieridian  of  the  last 
Sunday  of  October  in  each  year  the  sta 
time  ''u  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  by  the 
retarding  of  one  hour,  he  returned  to  the 
mean  r.~tronomical  time  of  the  degre 
longitude  governing  the  city  of  Phil  i  leb  hi  ■, 
^o  that  between  the  last  Sunday  in  March, 
at  2  o'clock,  and  the  last  Sunday  in  October, 
at  2  o'clock  ante-meridian,  in  each  vear.  the 
standard  time  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
shall  be  one  hour  in  advance  of  the  mean 
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astronomical  time  of  the  degree  of  longitude 
governing  the  said  city  of  Philadelphia." 

The  ordinance  was  repealed  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  railroad  companies,  as  the 
Year  Book   went  to  press. 

Days,  Special — The  following  Special 
Days  were  observed  in  1919.  The  dates 
given  below,  except  where  otherwise  noted, 
are  for  1920.  See  Holidays,  Legal  and 
under   the   Separate  Days. 

January  8th. — Jackson's  Day. 

January    12th.— Health    Sunday    (1919). 

January  17th. — (Franklin's  Birthday). 
Thrift  Day    (1919). 

January  29th. — McKinley's  Birthday. 
Carnation   Dav. 

February  23d.— Health   Sunday   (1919). 

April    11th.— Arbor  Day    (1919). 

April  25th.— Arbor  Dav    (1919). 

April   27th. — Grant's   Birthday. 

April  30th.— Public  Health   Day    (1919). 

May  4th. — Employment  Sunday   (1919). 

May  11th. — Mother's  Day  (Second  Sun- 
dav  in  May). 

Mav    15th.— Welcome  Home  Day    (1919). 

May  24th.— Empire  Day   (1919). 

June  13th. — Children's  Day  (Second  Sun- 
day in  June). 

June  15th. — Book  Sunday  in  Protestant 
Churches   (1919). 

June  22d. — Thrift  Sunday   (1919). 

July   14th. — Bastile  Day. 

July    21st. — Belgium's    Day. 
'     September   6th. — Lafayette   Day. 


September  13th. — National  Anthem  Day 
(By    Proclamation    1919). 

September  17th.- — Constitution  Day  (By 
Proclamation    1919). 

September  26th. — Frances  E.  Willard  Day 
in   Schools   (1919). 

October  9th. — Fire  Prevention  Day  (By 
Proclamation   1919). 

October   24th.— Arbor   Day    (1919). 
November   7th. — William   Penn   Day    (1919). 

November  11th. — Armistice  Day. 

Deaths  in  1011) — The  total  number  of 
deaths  in  Philadelphia  in  1919  was  25,946, 
a  death  rate  of  14.52  per  1000  population. 
See  Deaths  in  Philadelphia. 

Deaths  In  Philadelphia — From  all 
causes: 

Deaths  1919 

January     3297 

February    2783 

March     2683 

April     2300 

May     2236 

June    1673 

July     ........    1862 

A  resume  of  the  past  twenty  years  shows 
that  there  has  been  a  marked  decrease  in 
the  deaths  from  transmissible  diseases.  It 
also  points  to  the  fact  that  the  chronic  de- 
generative diseases  have  increased  to  almost 
double  in  number.  Some  of  the  principal 
groups  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


August    .  .  . 

.  .    1738 

September 

..    1654 

October     .  . 

.  .    1798 

November 

. .    1869 

December     . 

..    2053 

Total     .  .  . 

.  .25,946 

RATE     PER     100,000     POPULATION. 


Cause. 

Degenerative    diseases: 
Heart  and  circulatory 
Kidneys  and  urinary 

system   .... 
system    .... 

1900 

158.92 

129.93 

76.22 

1910 

226.79 

159.00 

68.37 

1919 

243.28 

146.43 

50.97 

Increase    (+) 

or 

decrease  ( — ) 

of  1919 

over  1910 

+  16.49 
—12.57 
—17.40 

365.07 

454.16 

17.43 
213.23 
183.34 

440.68 

4.42 
163.54 
180.95 

—13.48 

Transmissible  diseases: 
Typhoid    fever     

34.71 
215.35 
228.72 

—13.01 
— 49  69 

— 2.39 

Total    rate    . . . 

478.78 

414.00 

348.92 

—  65.08 

Cancer  and  malignant  tumors  have  shown 
a  gradual  increase.  In  1914  there  was  a 
total  of  1532  deaths,  with  a  rate  of  92.41 
per  100,000  population.  This  number 
dropped  in  1915,  with  a  rate  of  90.93  per 
100,000  population  and  a  total  of  1531 
deaths.  For  1916  there  was  an  increase  of 
17.96  per  cent,  over  the  preceding  year  for 


all  forms  of  malignancy,  giving  a  rate  of 
99.8    per    100,000,    or    a    total    number    of 

1706  deaths.  Total  deaths  from  cancer 
1919,    1759.      Rate   per    100,000,   98.-12. 

The  annual  average  death  rate  in  Phila- 
delphia  is  about   16  per   1000  of  population. 

Deaths  from  all  causes  in  Philadelphia. 
Figures  at  five-year  periods  from  earliest 
records  of   Health  Bureau: 
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Rate 

Popula-  per  1000 

Year.  tion.  Totals,  popula- 
tion. 

1840     93,665  4,949  52.84 

1845" 107,520  6,242  58.05 

1850     121,376  S,509  70.10 

1855     204,640  10.505  51.33 

1S60     565,529  11,568  20.46 

1865     620.677  15,633  25.19 

1870     675,464  15,317  22.68 

1S75     762,037  18,085  23.73 

1880     S48.835  17,942  21.14 

1885     948,730  21,694  22.87 

1890     1,049,020  22,273  21.23 

1895     1,172,385  24,634  21.01 

1900     1,295,852  25,695  19.83 

1905     1,425,122  24,807  17.41 

1910     1,554,394  27,045  17.40 

1915     1,683,664  26,287  15.61 

1919     1,787,225  25,946  14.52 

Deaths  of  Prominent  Pliiladel- 
pliians  D tiring  lf)19— -Included  below 
are  those  deaths  of  1918  not  included  in 
the   Year  Book   for   1919. 

Abott,  Mrs.  Abbie  T.,  musician,  April 
13th,   aged  83. 

Acker,  Rev.  J.  D.,  clergyman,  February 
11th,   aged  88. 

Addicks,  John  Edward,  capitalist,  Au- 
gust 8th,  aged  78. 

Allen,  Col.  William  \V.,  insurance  under- 
writer and  Civil  War  veteran,  July  29th, 
aged  85. 

Allen,  Thomas,  retired  clothing  manufac- 
turer, June  10th,  aged  76. 

Angus,  Rev.  Harry  Baremore,  April  31st, 
aged  35. 

Antill,  Joseph  V.,  M.D.,  physician,  Sep- 
tember  8th,  aged   61. 

Appel,  Dr.  Albert  A.,  physician,  April  9th, 
aged   42. 

Arnold,  Mrs.  Rachel  P.,  vice-president  of 
Lit  Brothers'  Department  Store,  August 
13th. 

Agnew,  Rev.  Benjamin,  L.D.D.,  Presby- 
terian  clergyman,   December  2d,  aged  86. 

Allen,  Harrison  W.,  lumber  dealer,  March 
31st,    aged   60. 

Anderson,  Dr.  Caroline  V.  S.,  phvsician, 
June  2d,  ak'ed   70. 

Antrim,  Mrs.  Minna  Thomas,  author,  Tan- 
u.iry  2Srh,  aged  63. 

Avery,  Mrs.  Rachel  Foster,  national 
Ifuler  in  woman  suffrage,  October  26th, 
aged    61. 

Avil,  John  D.,  printer  and  publisher,  No- 
vember 29th,  aged   69. 

Bailey,  Herbert  N,  photographer,  August 

Baily,  Albert  B.,  journalist,  October  6th, 
aged  SI. 


Bancroft,  William,  inventor,  January 
29th,  aged   76. 

Bannard,  William  \\\,  railroad  man,  Jan- 
uary  31st,  aged   70. 

Barclay,  A.  Charles,  retired  manufacturer, 
May  25th,  aged  80. 

Barcus,  Dr.  Adoiph  L.,  physician,  October 
12  th. 

Barnes,  Rev.  R.  Heber,  chaplain  of  Christ 
Church   Hospital,  October  27th,  aged  82. 

Barnett,  William,  starch  manufacturer, 
July   27th,   aged   92. 

Barr,  William  J.,  banker  and  lawyer,  De- 
cember 3d,  aged  69. 

Barnwell,  James  Gaston,  educator,  Feb- 
ruary 24th,  aged  86. 

Barrett,  Theodore,  former  assistant  city 
solicitor,  June  27th,  aged  75. 

Bassett,  Louis  L.,  ice  cream  manufacturer, 
March   22d,   aged   48. 

Beam,  Dr.  William,  chemist,  physician, 
April   15  th. 

Beckford.  William  H.,  journalist,  No- 
vember 4th,   aged   55. 

Bennett,  James  C,  pilot,  Januarv  22d, 
aged   86. 

Bennett,  Rev.  William  Q.,  clergyman,  Au- 
gust  13th,  aged   56. 

Bennett,  Rev.  Robinson  Potter  Dunn 
clergyman,    September   15th,  aged   49. 

Benson,  G.  S.,  Jr.,  philanthropist,  Tanuarv 
20th,   aged   67. 

Berleman,  Rev.  Frederick  W.,  clergyman, 
March    9th,    aged    70. 

Biddle,  Samuel,  jeweler,  March  4th.  aged 
75. 

Bishop,  Walter  C,  teacher,  February  22d. 

Boggs,  Joseph  C,  builder,   Tanuarv  4th. 
21st,  aged  50. 

Boileau,  John  W.,  Sr.,  former  real  estate 
assessor,   November   28th,   aged   91. 

Bold,    Dr.    Valentine    J.,    physician,    May 

Bower,  Dr.  Franklin  S.,  physician  and 
first  president  of  Samaritan  Hospital,  Au- 
gust  1st,   aged  60. 

.Bower,  George  R.,  chemical  manufacturer, 
November  6th,  aged   53. 

Bowditch;  Walter,  dealer  in  building  sup- 
plies,  October    10th,   aged   63. 

Brandle,  Henry,  candy  manufacturer,  Feb- 
ruary   19th,    a.tred    63. 

Brelsford,  W  iUiam  D.,  cashier  in  Quaker 
City    National    Bank,    November  26rh. 

Brinlev,  Charles  A.,  scientist,  March  2d, 
aged    72." 

Crown,  Abraham,  founder  of  the  I  r  : 
knitting   mill    in    Kensington,    May    30th. 

Brown,  lolm  A.,  financier,  Julv  17th,     - 
SO. 

Brown,  Joseph  E  .  charter  member  of  e 
Master     Builders'     Exchange,    August    4th, 

aged    61. 

Brown,  Miller,  confectioner,  Januarj  14th, 
aged  67. 
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Bryson,  Robert  M.,  hotel  man,  February  from    the   twenty-fourth   ward,    March    4th, 

18th,  aged  45.  aged  43. 

Browne,    Thomas   B.,    broker,    September  Crowell,    William,    insurance   official,    Oc- 

8th,  aged  45.  tober  1st,  aged  65. 

Buchboni,   Herman,   vice-president  of  the  Cuneo,     Frank,     manufacturer,     importer. 

Keystone     Leather     Co.,     November     24th,  April   20th,   aged   87.                                   " 

aged  57.  Cunningham,    Dr.    George    A.,    physician, 


ret!  i 
gus 

Bullock,  David  Jayne,  medicine  manufac-  agecf  49 ' 

turer,  March  17th,  aged  50.               _  _  l     Davis,  Henry  L.,  former  vice-nresident  of 

Bundy,  Elizabeth  R.,  M.D.,  physician  and  tiie  Atlantic  Refining  Co.,   June  30th,  aged 

medical  author,  July  2d,  aged  71.  73. 

Burr,    Edward,   jeweler,    May    16th,    aged  de  Booy,  Dr.  Theodore,  curator  in  Univer- 

79.  sity    Museum,   February    19th,   aged  36. 

Burns,    Dr.    William    A.,   physician,    June  Davine,      Richard,     retired     grocer,     No- 

8th,  aged  76.  vember   7th,   aged    70. 

Bush,     Dr.     Charles    B.,    physician,    May  Deiser,    Lewis    A.,    retired    toy    manufac- 

27th,   aged    5S.  turer,    October    24th,    aged    80. 

Calder,    W.     Carey,    clergyman,    January  Deutsch,   Isaac,   formerly   Common   Coun- 

19th,   aged   55.  cilman  from  the  fifth  ward,  June  17th,  aged 

Caldwell,    J.    Emott,    jeweler,    July    24th,  43. 

aged  34.  Dimond,  Dr.  Henry  C,  retired  physician, 

Campbell,     James     A.,     clothier,    January  June  4th. 

29th,  aged  49.  Dixon,  John  Wesley,  paper  manufacturer, 

Campbell,    James    Alexander,    advertising  November    11th,   aged   83. 

expert,   August    23d,    aged   63.  Doak,  James  G.,  yarn  manufacturer,  June 

Cardeza,  Dr.  John  D.  M.,  physician,  April  30th,  aged  42. 

15th,    aged    73.  Doan,  Charles  R.,  former  president  of  the 

Carr,    William    Wilkins,    judge,    Common  old  Carpenters  Company,  October  4th,  aged 

Pleas  Court,   No.   4,   March  4th,  aged   66.  78. 

Carson,    Michael    Hays,    real    estate    con-  D'Olier,    Henry,    merchant,    March    14th, 

veyancer,  August    1st.  aged   80th. 

Chapman,     William     E.,     lawyer,     August  Dolson,    Franklin    Pierce,   publisher,    Feb- 

24th,   aged   46.  ruary    28th. 

Cheston,    Dr.    D.    Murray,    retired    physi-  Doolittle,     Dr.     Charles     L.,     astronomer, 

cian,  December  22d,  aged  76.  March   3d,  aged   75. 

Chew,     Samuel,     formerly    assistant    city  Doran,  Joseph  I.,  lawyer,  July  21st,  aged 

solicitor,  July   5th,   aged  48.  75. 

Chew,    Major    Walter    Wesley,    one    time  Drew,  Joseph  P.,  musician,  August  19th. 

commander    of     the     State     Fencibles,     De-  aged  49. 

cem!>er  8th,  aged  77.  Dubin,     Dr.     Simon     M.,     physician    and 

Class,   Charles,   banker   and  brewer,    May  former   Russian  revolutionist,  October  15th, 

1st,  aged   73.  aged   53. 

Clevenger,     Samuel    J.,    grain    merchant,  Dumont,     Frank,    minstrel,    March     17th, 

April   10th,  aged  70.  aged   70. 

Coane,   Edwin   H.,  insurance  official,  Feb-  Duncan,   John   A.,   secretary   of   the   Hide 

ruary    17th,   aged    76.  and    Leather    Mutual    Fire    Insurance   f'om- 

Coates,    Jacob,    B.,    author,    traveler,   mer-  pany,  September  21st,  aged  71. 

chant,   July    9th..   aged   73.  Durham,    John    Stephen,    lawyer   and   one 

Coates,  Philip,  dean  of  the  lighterage  bus-  time  U.   S.   Minister  to  Haiti,  October  17th, 

ness,   March    5th,   aged   84.  in  London,  aged  58. 

Collins,   John    V.,    magistrate,   April    3d.  Datrieuillc,     P.     Albert,     caterer,     August 

Collins,    Captain    Samuel    B.,    lawyer    and  8th,    aired   81. 

court  stenographer,  November  9th,  aeed   75.  Eckels.    Rev.    Dr.    Mervin    J.,    clergyman, 

Connelly,  James   Robinson,  consulting  en-  January  29th,  aged  65. 

gineer,   June  25th,   aged   76.  Ehinger,   William,   real   estate  dealer,  Au- 

Cooley,    Rev.    D.     H.,    retired    clergyman,  gust   27th.  aged   55. 

October   6th.  aged  88.  Elfreth,  Jacob  Robert,  druggist,  November 

Cross,    William     H.,    Select    Councilman  16th,  aged  64. 
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Elkins,    George    W.,    capitalist,    financier         Cries,  John,  retired  flour  merchant,   Sep- 
and  philanthropist,  October  23d,  aged  61.         tember   2d,   aged    81. 

Essig,    Montgomery    F.,    journalist,    Feb-         Griffith,    Dr.    Lewis  JB.,   physician,    March 
ruary.  28th,   aged  46.  31st 

Fell,  David  N.,  formerly  Chief-  Justice  of         Griggs,    Dr.    William    C,    physician,    Feb- 
the    Supreme    Court    of    Pennsylvania,    Sep-    ruiry  2d,  aged  52. 
tember  22d,  aged   79.  Griver,    Rev.    David,   Jewish    rabbi,    April 

Fellman,  Dr.   Morris  W.,  oculist,  October    26th. 
20th,  aged  45.  Guilford,    Dr.     Simeon    H.,    dentist,    J,an- 

Flagg,  Stanley  G.,  foundryman,  April  1st,    uary    18th,  aged  78. 
aged    89.  Guimnere,  Francis,  professor  of  literature, 

Fleisher,    Simon    B.,    yarn    manufacturer,    Haverford,  May  29th,  aged  64. 
May  11th,  aged  79.  Hackett,    Henry,    Jr.,    retired    real    estate 

Fletcher,  James  W.,  Deputy  Prothonotary    dealer,  January  20th,  aged  SO. 
of  the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas,  November        Hall,    George    Lav/son    Newman,    retired 
13th,   aged   66.  minstrel,    December   1st,  aged   91. 

Folwell,    William    Hazclton,   2d,   manufac-         Hall,    Dr.    Sharpless,    professor,    January 
turer,    February   20th.  16th.  aged  52. 

Forepaugh,     Adam,     circus     man,     March         Haliowell,   Benjamin,   retired   shoe   manu- 
29th,  aged  5S.  facturer,   September  18th,  aged  S8. 

Fort,    Thomas    R.,    Sr.,    ship   owner,    Jan-         Haliowell,  Eli   B.,  lumber  merchant,  Julv 
uary   19th,  aged  95.  8th,  aged  71. 

Fox,   Charles   Henry,  Jr.,   florist,  January         Hammond,  Andrew  F.,  superintendent  of 
24th,  aged  80.  '     supplies,    Board    of    Education,    May    10th, 

Fogg,    Charles    M.,    watch    case    manufac-    sged  71. 
turer,   April  21st,   aged   59.  Hand.     Francis    L.,    lawyer    and    former 

Fox,   Dr.    Charles  \V.,   phvsician,   October    head    of    Water    Bureau,    "September    12th, 
8th,  aged  16.  aged   S2. 

Fox,    Edward   C,   musician   and   minstrel,         Hanson,    John,    retired    broker,    January 
December    17th,   aged    72.  9th,  aged  65. 

Francis,   William    H.,    retired   police   lieu-         Harbidge,  Mrs.  Mary  N.,  May  15th,  aged 
tenant,    September    8th,   aged    80.  56. 

Fritsch,    Dr.    Adolph    W.,    electrical    ther-         Hardart,    Frank,    restaurateur,    December 
apeutist,    March    12th,   aged   49.  10.    1918,  aged  6S. 

Frouser,   William,   baggage-master,   March         Harrison,    Mrs.    John    Leland,    Mav    5:h, 
1st.  aged   65.  aged   79. 

Gaidas,  Joseph,  brewer,  March  30th,  aged        Harrison   W.    Joseph,   manufacturer,   Sep- 
66.  '  tember  3d,  aced  55. 

Gallagher,    Rev.    Bernard    F.,    clergyman,        Harrison,  Thomas  S.,  former  paint  manu- 
November  21.    191S.   aged    50.  facturer  and  consul  general  to  Egypt,  May 

Gallagher,    Rev.    H.    A.,    clergyman,    May    3d. 
6th,  aged   61.  Hauck,     Philip,     manufacturer,     February 

Cans,    Dr.     Emanuel    S.,    physician,    Sep-    2d,  aged   75. 
tember  30th,  aged  63.  Hearst.    Dr.    John   A.,    physician,    October 

Gddersleeve,    Dr.    Nathaniel,    pathologist,    4th,   aged  48. 
November   11th.   aged  48  .     Hemmings,    Richard,   retired   circus   man, 

Gilmore,    John    O.,    banker,    March    11th,     March   25th,  aged  85. 

!gr;i,C;'?,'    r  ,       ,  .  0.  .  ,         Henry.   Dr.    Frederick  P.,  physician,  May 

Gtlpm,  George,  banker,  August  25th,  aged    25th,  aged   75. 

Gn.-h.-m     ^    TT^v-tr^    f„r-.~~    i        *       1  Henderson,     Charles     J.,     former    general 

ijoawin,  >.  lioxsie,  former  deputv  sheriff.    .,,.,_,,„,,,  p     c,  -p    r     .    ■'„*,   Tw,„  r-    5    .      •, 

September  21.   aced  63  manager  F.   \    K.   Coal  and  Iron  Co.,  April 

Gnrvl,      General      J.    'Levis,      undertaker,         „  T.  ,,  .  .  ,      .. 

March    2d     aged    66  Hcston,   Henry   B.,   wool   merchant,  Aprn 

Coocles,    William    M.,    artist,    April    15th,  23,d'   'l:%  76"     D             ,       .     ,          . 

aged   63.  .    Heyl,  Henry  ;<.,  mechanical  engineer  and 

Gordon,    William    M.,   banker     Tulv    16th  inventor    of    early    motion-picture    machine, 

Gorman,    William,    lawyer,    January    5th  iI:'rc"   ISth,  aged   76. 

a?ed   74.                                                          ■           '  Heyl,   Robert  C,   merchant  and  clubman, 

Graeff,  T?ev.  Frank  E..  biographical  secre-  September  15th,  aged  65. 

tary  of  Philadelphia  M.  E.  Conference,  July  Hill,   Edmund   Allen,  civil  engineer,   Feb- 

-   '!'■                                                               "     '  ruarv  24th. 

,L':}%VCS'    Harrv    E-<    artist»    October   31st,  Hill,     Dr.     Howard     K.,     physician,     Sep- 

aMd  6/-  tember    11th,   aged   46.             . 
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Hilt,    Dr.    William,    physician    and    jour-  Kerst,    Henry    A.,    commission    merchant, 

nalist,  March  23th,  aged  72.  September  10th,  aged  83. 

Hodge,    Rev.    W.    H-,    clergyman,    March  Killeen,     William     A.,     cartoonist,     April 

21st,  aged  81.  15th,   aged   26. 

Hoffman,  Samuel  H.,  politician,  February  Kinsey,   William,   baker,   coal   dealer,  Jan- 

6th,  aged   49.  uary   21st,   aged  83. 

Hogg,  George  H.,  politician,  March  29th,  Krrby,     Joseph     Shafpless,     retired     auc- 

aged   49.                                   _               _            _  tioneer,   July    7th,    aged    79. 

Hopple,  J.  Temple,  assistant  city  solicitor,  Kirwin,    Susie,    comic    opera   singer.    May 

August  23d,  aged  65.  30th. 

"Horstmann,  William,  grocer,  March   12th,  Kisterboek,     John,     stove     manufacturer, 

aged   87.  February  6th,  aged   73. 

Hoskins,     Rev.     Francis     D.,     clergyman,  Knoble.  Caspar,  last  survivor  of  the  party 

April    19th,    aged    84.                         _  which  captured  Jefferson  Davis,  March  "3 1st, 

Holt!e,    Dr.    Edward    T.,    physician,    June  aged   74. 

8th,  aged    71.  Knorr,  William   EL,  retired  business  man, 

Houston,  J.   Frederick,  cotton  yarn  mauu-  May  26th,  aged  54. 

facturer,   September   19th,  aged   52.  Kucmmerle,     William     C,     freight    agent 

Hoyt,    Andrew    J.,    artist,    October    26th,  P.    R.    R.,   May   4th,   aged   58. 

aged    72.  Lane,   Frederick  L.,  mechanical   engineer, 

Hudson,  Samuel  E.,  journalist,  November  March    6th,   aged    63. 

6,    1918,  aged   67.  Law,    Ernest,    steel   merchant,    April    4th, 

Huhn,  Samuel  Parham,  banker,  September  aged  62. 

29th,    aged    46.  Laws,     David     F.,    inspector,    Bureau     of 

Hilling,    Charles    C,    manufacturing    con-  Highways   and   former  journalist,   May   23d, 

fectioner,    October    17th,    aged    66.  aged   51. 

Hutchinson,      Mahlon,      retired      business  Laurenza,    Mother,   principal    of   the   Mis- 
man,    August    19th.  sionary  Sisters  of   St.   Francis,   January  8th. 

James,  Albert  W.,  electrotyper,  Septembe.-  Lavcock,  Robert  M.,  journalist    Mav  2'd 

27th,  aged  62.  aged  71.                                                                   ^ 

Jamison,   William   S.,   retired  banker  and  Layton,  Frederick,  horse  trainer,  January 

broker,   October    7th,   aged   76.  19th,  aged  100. 

Janney,    James    Walker,    insurance    man,  Leiper,   James   Gerhard,   cotton   merchant 

April    11th,   aged   73.  March   17th,   aged   71. 

Jefferson,  Mordecai,  manufacturer  of  tex-  Leser,  Frederick,  banker,  September  11th 

tile  machinery,   September  15th,  aged  43.  aged   86. 

Johnson,   Joseph,   member  Board   of   Sur-  Levy,  Louis  E.,  inventor,  scientist,  philan- 

veyors,  September  28th,  aged  70.  thropist,    February    16th,    aged    73. 

Johnston,   William,  woolen  manufacturer,  Lewis,    Clarence    R.,    wine    importer,    Oc- 

Mareh  25th,  aged  75.                                        .  to  her    16th,   aged   60. 

Jones,   Constant   Eaken,   rubber   manufac-  Linnard,    George   B.,   retired   banker,    De- 

turer,    April    10th,   ageet    58.  cember  14th,  aged  46. 

Jones,    Rev.    Franklin   J.,    clergyman,    Oc-  Lockwood,  Edward  M.,  manufacturer    De- 

tober   19th,  aged  66.  cember   13,    1918,   aged   68. 

Jones    Meredith  T.,  commission  merchant,  Long,    George,   evangelist  and    founder  of 

June  /th,  aged  zO  the  Inasmuch  Mission,  November  30th,  aged 

Jones,   Samuel   H.,   former  journalist  and  43. 

halv,Vi,nYg^'atf-    AlWllSt,12thVag5d    6<f  Lorimer,     John     H,     manufacturer,     No- 

Kelley,  John  J.,  railroad  contractor,   May  -.-ember   °0     1918     aeed   5 > 

30th,  aged  72.  T           ~  «.-n-     '  •-        ,   ",' 

K,Uey,     Dr.     Joseph    Vincent,    physician,  ^W,^dliam  C.,  wholesale  grocer,  June 

December  6,   1918,  aged  74.  "JtTh'  aged  *?,V 

.Kelly,    Charles    A.,    real    estate    assessor,  24^°^'    WlIliatn    U  "    attorne>'<    January 

Kelly?  Dr.    Charles    F.,    dentist    and    in-  '   ■  -  L"dl^».    "^nry,    actor    and    dramatic    art 

ventor,  March  2d.  aged  62.  dirTcct°r>   December  22d,  aged   b2. 

Kellv,  Howard  I.,  theatrical  manager,  Au-  Luftberry,     Henry     B  .     real     estate     cc-n- 

gust   2d.  veyancer,   September   18th,   aged   76. 

Kelly,    Murtha    J.,    merchant,                  9th,  Lutz-  I)r-  H-  L  •  physician,  June  8th,  aged 


agei 


40. 


Kennedy,  Mrs.  Caroline  L.,  May  3d,  aged  McCaffrey,       Hugh,       manufacturer      and 

94.^                                                                            '  philanthropist.    December    15,    aged    76. 

Kern,    John    E.,    shoe   manufacturer,    Sep-  McCaffrey,     John,     retired     file     manufac- 

tember  30th,  aged  86.  turcr,    September    15th,  aged   73. 
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VcCuliv  William,  real  estate  assessor,  Mulholland,  John  W.,  dry  goods  rr.er- 
March  3d  aged  82.  chant,  July  20th,  aged  74. 
'  MacDowell.  Theodore  L.,  Ph.D..  asso-  Mullen  Charles  P  retired  cigar  manu- 
ciate  superintendent  of  public  schools,  Xo-  facturer,  September  21<\,  aged  6o. 
vember  9th  -iced  4^  Muller,  \\  .  Max,  oriental  scholar;  pro- 
McKay  David,  publisher,  November  21,  fessor  of  Egyptology  at  University  of  Penu- 
1^18    aged    58  sylvama,   July    12th,   aced    o/. 

McKee,     Milton     A.,     printing    press    in-  _  Mustin,  Henry  S.,  Treasurer  Atlantic  Re- 

,e.,.or     \]yr[\    7th  tmmg  Co.,  October  /th,  aged  64. 

MacManus,  Charles  V.,  lawyer,  November  Munn,  Frank  W'.,  ship  broker,  June  10:h, 

1st    aged   76  '  aged  68. 

McNamara,     Rev.     Theobold     M.      S.     J..  ,Nanson,  John,   broker,  January  9th,  aged 

clergvman  and  educator,  January  10th,  aged  6o.                                                                              , 

g-  rseely,   Charles  W  .,  auditor   Pennsylvania 

McPherson,    Tohn    Bayard,    Judge   of    the  Railroad,  January  8th,  aged  66.                 . 

U     S     Circuir    Court    of    Appeals,     Tanuary  ><eff,    Dr.     William     H.     C,    veterinarian, 

■>0th    aged  71  *1b?    26th>  aSed  4o- 

McOuade    Rev    J    P.,  clergyman,  January  Newbold,    John    De   Costa,    November    26, 

ISth    ~-ed    -8                                                            "  1918>  a»ed  "3- 

Magee,    Tames    E.,    printer,    October    7th,  Niles,  Alfred  J.,  Assistant  City   Solicitor, 

aged  |5  October    28th,   aged    52. 

Magner,    Tames,    retired   U.    S.    Mint   em-  Nobht,    Joseph    C,    merchant,    April    1st, 

ployee,   April   18th,   aged  96.  aged   84. 

Maguire,    Tames  F.,   builder,   March   12th,  O  Bnen,  Dr.  Bryan,  physician,  April  11th, 

aged   63          "  ^ged   78. 

Mahoney,    Daniel    PL,    former    publisher.  O'Neil,    Patrick,    paper    dealer    and    bank 

May   °7th'aged  70  director,    December    2bth,    aged    69. 

~    MarYs.  Henry  J.,'  wholesale  druggist,  Feb-  Off,     William     B.,     merchant,     May    14th, 

ruarv   4th.  aged    7/.                                                                   v 

Mathais,   Rev.   J.   H.,   clergyman,  January  Overton,  Clayton,  photographer,  May  ath, 

22d.  aged.  39.  aSed    63. 

Maxwell,  Tohn  Harry',  restaurateur,  April  Rage,    Harland,    financier,    January    26th, 

18th.  aSeci  6:>- 

Maver.     Jacob,     retired     wholesale    tobac-  Palmer,    Dr.    Edward    A.,    dentist,    Arr:l 

conist,   October   19th,  aged  91.  "th,  aged  /:>.                     ,,.,.. 

Meanv,     Joseph     I.,     shoe     manufactitrer,  Parker,     Dr.    George    W  .,    physician,    Oc- 

June  5th,  aged  61.  tober   5th,  aged  80. 

Mears.     Dr.     J.     Ewing,    retired    surgeon.  Parsons,  John  B.    former  president  ot  the 

May   ''Sth  Philadelphia     Rapid     Transit     Co.,     August 

Meigs,   Rev.    Henrv    Ingersoll,    clergyman,  *4th>  aged   69 

Deeeraber  4,    1918,   aged    61.  Patterson.  James  W  .,  manufacturer,  April 

Merrill*,   Charles'  Warren,'  insurance.    Feb-  llth,  aged  82. 

ruary   4th.  Pendleton,  Admiral  Edwin  Conway,  U.  S. 

Michael,    William    H.,   produce   merchant,  N..   September  27th,   aged   72. 

September  Sth,  aged  80.  Peoples,  Robert  J.,  contractor,  September 

Millward.     Richard     J.,     former     cracker  5th. 

bnicer,   October  25th,  aged   68.  Pepper,  James  W.,  manufacturer  of  mus- 

_  Moat,     William     Steel,     M.D.,     -physician,  ical   instruments,  July   28th,   aged   66. 

September  Sth,  aged  79.  Pettingill,    Dr.     Eliza     F.,    physician,    De- 

__  Moon,    Reuben     O.,     lawyer     and     former  cember  2,  1918,  aged  77. 

Congressman,   October  25th,  aged   72.  Pharo,     William     W'.,     iron    manufacturer 

Moore,  George  Clifford,  retired  clergyman,  and    president    of    the    Tuckerton     Railroad, 

July   12th,  aged  74.  October  10th.  aged  64. 

Morgan.    John    Buck,    manufacturer,    Tune  Phillips,    Furman    S.,    lawyer,    April    27th, 

loth,  aged   72.  aged    59. 

Morrison,     Rev.     W.     J.,    priest,    January  Pierce,  Thomas  O.,  attorney,  January  23d, 

30th,  aged  62.  aged   41. 

Moss,    John,    Jr  ,   member  of   Philadelphia  Pierson,    B.     Frank,    dealer    in    hides    and 

Str.ck    Exchange,    August   6th,   aged   82.  wen!.  January  21st,  aged   76. 

M'.-untney,    Julius,    merchant    and    artist,  Quimby,     Frederick,     Morrell,     electrical, 

January  23d,  aged  84.  mechanical   engineer,   April   26th. 

Mover,    Albert    \V.,    manufacturer,    March  Quinn,    Rev.    Francis   A.,   clergvman,    Jan- 

24:h,   aged   44.  nary  20th,  aged   41. 
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Ramborger,    William    K.,    financier,    Feb-  Sheneman,  Theodore  P.,  ice  manufacturer, 

ruary  4th,  aged  82.  April  3d,  aged  54. 

Raub.  Albert  H.,  associate  superintendent  Sheridan,     Rev.     William    C,    clergyman, 

of  public  schools,  January-  4th,  aged  50.  _  June    16th,   aged   43. 

Reath,  Dr.   Benjamin  Brannan,  physician,  Sherwood,    J.     Prank,     former    journalist 

May  6th,  aged  56.  and    Common    Councilman,    November    26th, 

Rcitly,  Andrew,  L,  broker,  February  10th,  aged  49. 

aged  73.  Shields,  William  S.  P.,  builder,  July  12th, 

Rennick,   Alexander,   banker,   April    29th,  aged   72. 

aged  64.  Shoemaker,    B.    H.,    glass    manufacturer, 

Reed,  Joseph   A.,  lawyer   and   Democratic  February   4th,  aged   91. 

politician,  December  22d,  aged  72.  _  Shreve,    Mrs.    Anna    M.,    matron,    Girard 

Reed,   Leroy   E.,  general   counsel   for  Le-  College,   aged   S3.                        *. 

high    and    N.    E.    R.,    April    7th.  Sidebotham,  Dr.   Henry  Lf,  formerly  Cor- 

Riggs,  Daniel,  clock  manufacturer,  March  oner's   physician,   November    15th,    aged    56. 

20th,   aged   SI.  Sinnett,  William  T.,  vice-president  of  the 

Roberts,   Henry  H.,  manager   of  .the  Iron  Market^  Street  National  Bank,  December  1st, 

Age,   July   26th,   aged   55.              .  aged  65. 

Robertson,    Henry    E.,    druggist,    August  Smith,  John  M.,  wood  tank  manufacturer, 

31st,  aged  73.  March   29th,  aged  99. 

Robins,   Mrs.    James   W.,    July    1st,    aged  Smyth,    G.    Albert,    lawyer,    August    4th, 

91.                                               .  aged  46. 

Robins,  Rev.  James  Whitbank,  clergyman  Smyth,    Marriott    C,    steel    manufacturer, 

and  educator,  December  2d,   1918,  aged  S7.  February    26th,    aged   73. 

Rose,  Thomas  J.,  former  member  of  City  Snowden,     George     Grant,     oil     producer, 

Councils   from    nineteenth    ward,    December  January   17th,  aged  53. 

30th,  aged  80.  Sorter,    Charles   Kirk,   real   estate   dealer, 

Rosenberg,    Louis,    retired    manufacturer,  ex-postmaster    of    Falls   of    Schuylkill,    May 

May   7th,   aged  S3.  24th,  aged  86. 

Rowland,  Lynford,  manufacturer,  January  Southwick,  James  Lawrence,  retired  wool 

27th,   aged   36.                                                      <  merchant,  March  30th,  aged  92. 

Sachse,     Julius     Friedrich,     Litt.D.,     his-  Sparks,    Arthur    W.,    artist,    August    5th, 

torian    and    librarian    of    Masonic    Temple,  aged  4S. 

November    14th,   aged    77.  Spielberger,  Harry,  comedian,  March  11th, 

Sands'-,    Rev.    John    Scott,   pastor   emeritus  aged   40. 

of    Arch    Street    Presbyterian    Church,    De-  Stager,  Henry  L,   past  national  and  state 

comber  22d,  aged   75.  president  P.   O.    S.   of   A.,  July  21st. 

Saxman,    Dr.    N.    H.,    physician,    January  Staller.    Dr.    Max,    physician,    March    2d. 

9th,    aged    53.  Stanton,  William  A.,  vice-president  of  the 

Schmidt,  Henry  C,  brewer,  February-  5th,  General     Refactories    Co.,    September    29th, 

aged   53.  aged   54. 

Schoch,    George    Y.,    oyster    dealer,    Jan-  Stead,     Mitchell,    manufacturer,    January 

uary    31st,   aged    65.  24th,  aged   71. 

Scott,     Rev.     John     L.,     clergyman,     Sep-  Steinmetz,   George  W.,   retired  dry'   goods 

tember   7th,  aged   55.  merchant,   October   11th,   aged   76. 

Scott,    John    S.,    general    manager,    Atlas  Stelwagon,      Henrv      Weightman,      M.D., 

Powder  Co.,  November  7th,  aged  48.  physician,    October    lSth,    aged    66. 

Scott,  Walter,  banker,  January  9th,  aged  Steppacher,    W.    M.,    manufacturer,  '  Jan- 

Seger,    Charles,    Select   Councilman    from  StephenSi   Susanna,   Rittenhouse,   January 

the  seventh  ward,  September  29th,  aged  /I.  gQth    aired  92 

Selfridge,  Robert  K.,  secretarv  and  txeas-  ~   ~.J         ..    «,"    ,       -,.         ...      ,                          , 

urer.    Philadelphia    Rapid    Transit    Co.,    De-  Stewart,  Charles  E     retired  engineer  and 

Cember   11     1918  railroad  contractor,   June  6th,   aged   6j>. 

Seiser,  Charles  N.,  retired  fruit  importer,  ,  St°!1>   William.    Jr.,    forme?   conductor   of 

October  23d,  aged  86.  **   Germanta  Orchestra,   October   2d,  aged 

Seyber,    Josiali    B.,    retired    banker,    Sep-  /-- 

tember  19th,  aged   70.  Story,   Julian,   artist,   February   23d,   aged 

Shapley,    E.     Cooper,    lawyer,    November  62. 

16th ,  aged   78.  Stout,   George   II.,   retired   educator,    Sep- 

Shattuck,     Frank     R.,     lawyer,     February  tember   16th.  aged  SO. 

26th.  Strauss,   Samuel,    flour  broker,  April   5th. 

Shaw,     Anna     Howard,     physician,     theo-  Swan,    Charles    H.,    retired    engineer,    Oc- 

logian   and   orator,    July    22>1,   aged    71.  tober    6th,    aged    59. 
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Swan,  Lewis  H.,  lumberman,  March  21st,  Waxier,   William   H.,   lawyer,   April  21st, 

aged  55.  aged  83. 

Taft,  William   F.,   manufacturer,  January  Weidcrsheim,  Major  William  A.,  jeweler, 

15th,   aged   71.  March   17,  aged  80. 

Taylor,     Rev.     Alexander    S.,    clergyman,  Weber,    Frederick,    dealer   in   artists'   sup- 
January   31st,   aged   49.  plies  and  pioneer  color  maker,  March   18th, 

Taylor,  Charles  Fremont,  M.D.,  editor  and  aged   74. 

publisher  of  the  Medical  World,   November  _  Webster,    Edmund,    retired    brick    manu- 

4th,   aged   63.  facturer,   April          ,   aged   91. 

Taylor,  Fred  W.,  shipping  broker,  March  Weeks,     Joseph     H.,     photo-engraver    and 

23d,  aged  70.  president  of  the   Keystone  Automobile  Club, 

Taylor,    Rev.    Thomas    Jetferson,    clergy-  November  11th,  acred  5  4. 
man,  January  24th,  aged  SO.  Weir,   William   T.,   retired  wholesale  con- 
Teller,    Oscar    15.,    lawyer,    August    26th,  fectioner,   May   26th,  aged   85. 
aged    58.  Weigley,    William    Wallace,    lawyer,    Au- 

Tetlow,    Henry,    perfumer,    January    6th,  gust  29th,  aged   76. 

aged  81.  Weisbrod,    George,   Jr.,   brewer,   Februarv 

Thompson,     Samuel     S.,     retired     grocer,  23d,    aged   41. 
financier  and   philanthropist,   December  9th,  Wells,    Dr.    William    H.,   physician,   mem- 
aged   87.  ber  Jefferson  College  Faculty,  February  23d, 

Tilly,     Alfred     Freeman,     journalist,     Oc-  aged   59. 

tober  16th,  aged  74.  W'estervelt,    T.     St.    John,    manufacturer, 

Townsend,    Ralph    M.,    lawyer,    May    8th,  January    9th,    aged    45. 

aged   44.  Williams,  J.  Henry,  Judge  of  the  Superior 

Traubel,    Horace,    poet    and    literary'    ex-  Court   of   Pennsylvania,    October  24th,   aged 

ecutor    of    Walt    Whitman;    September    8th,  63. 

aged  60.  Williamson,  John   D.,   engineer,   manufac- 

Treager,   Hamilton  Hall,  printer,  January  turer,    bebruary    24th,   aged  80. 

24th,  aged  75.  Wilkinson,    Edwin,    textile    manufacturer, 

Tunnell,    Raymond   Welch,   manufacturer,  September    16th,    aged    44. 

January    17th,   aged    39.  Willing,  Wan  De  Veer,  advertising  agent, 

Turner,  Rev.  William  R.,  clergyman,  May  January'    14th,   aged    29. 

2d    aged   59.  Wilson,  Dr.   IF  Augustus,  orthopedic  sur- 

Tyson,  Dr.  James,  physician  and  educator,  geon,   April   16th,  aged   66. 

February  21st,   aged   78.  Wilson,     Benjamin     B.,    M.D.,    phvsician, 

Umsted,      William,      retired      contractor,  August  28th,  aged  91. 

March  14ch,  aged  81.  W  ilson,    Major  James   B.,   retired   carpen- 

Vogdes,    Jesse    T.,    chief    engineer,    Fair-  ter.  January    19th,  aged   95. 

mount  Park,  March  17th,  aged  61.  _  Wilson,   John   P.,   president  of   Sixth  Na- 

Vogel,     Frederick,     lawyer,     October     31,  tional    Bank.    December   14th,   aged    66. 

1918.  Wilson,    Thomas    IF,    Jr.,    manufacturer, 

Van    Lennep,    Dr.    W.    B.,    surgeon,   Jan-  January   24th. 

uary   9th,  aged   56.  Wilson,  Colonel  William  B.,  railroad  man, 

Van   Loan,  Charles  E.,  author  and  editor,  February    27th,   aged   SO. 

March  2d,  aged  42.  Wiudrim,  James  IF,  architect,  April  26th, 

W  addington,     Thomas,     stove     merchant,  aged  79. 

June  5th,  aged  84.                     _  Wister,     Lewis    Wynne,    financier,    insur- 

W  agner,      Louis,      confectioner,      October  ance  man,  June  16-th,  aged  65. 

11th,  aged  71.  Wiswell,  Joseph   B.,  secretary  of  the  riiil- 

Walsh,     William     Shepherd,     author    and  adelphia   Inquirer,   May    51st. 
magazine   editor,    December    8th,   aged    65.  Wheeler,      Joseph      T.,      ironmaster       De- 
Walter,    Samuel    B.    W.,    retired    business  cemlier,   25,   1918,   aged   50. 
man,   April    12th,   aged   70.  White,    W.    J.,    former  general   auditor   of 

Walton,  Watson  W.,  grain  merchant,  May  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railway    Jan- 

9th,   aged    59.                                                             '  uary   4th,   aged   67. 

Ward,   John    D.,   hotel    man,    March   24th.  Wolf,     Mrs.     Miriam     H,     philanthropist 

Warner,    Dr.    Elwood    B.,    physician,   July  April    6th,    aged    97. 

15th,  aged  60.  W'orn.an,    Major   Charles    H,    deputy    city 

Warwick,    Lieut.    D.    N.,    lawyer    and   sol-  controller,    June    2d,    aged    7 2 

w  5"mvL9lu'  fS!f  3L  1       •        ,  W-orrdt,     Hihberd     B.,    president    of    the 

Watts,    Ettudbert,    formerly    in    the    con-  Philadelphia     Real     Estate     Board,     August 

sular    service    ot    the    United    States,    July  I5tli,  aged  67. 

13th,  aged  74.  Yardley,    William    S.,    real    estate    dealer, 

VYaugh,   Ida,   artist,   January"   25th.  September  1st. 
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Young-,    Philir>   F„,   vice-president   and   di-    matics  in    West    Philadelphia    Boys'    High 
rector    of    the    Philadelphia    Maritime    Ex-     School,   October   30th,   aged   60. 

-  Ziegler,    Dr.     Ella    R.,    one    or     the    first 

change,   September   10th,  aged   60.  women  to  practice  medicine,  December  29th, 

Zieber,  Dr.  Edward  S.,  teacher  of  mathe-    aged   74. 

Debt,   Fiimled — Funded   Debt,  January   1,   1920,  and  Annual  Interest    Chaeges 

For   1920. 
Date  of  Ordi- 

Name  of  Loan,     nance  Authoriz-    Date  of  Maturity  Rate  of 

Serial  Loans.          ing  Loan.  of  Bonds.  Interest. 

§1,000,000 Sept.    16,1892    Dec.  31,1919-1921  3    % 

3,500,000 Feb.        6,1893    Dec.  31,1919-1922  4     " 

6,000,000 Mar.     15,1894    Dec.  31,1919-1922  34  h 

1.100,000 \pri!      3,   1894    Dec.  31,1919-1923  3i  " 

3,000,000 April      3,1894    Dec.  31,1919-1923  3i  " 

2,720,000 Nov.       S,   1S94    Dec.  31,1919-1923  3  J  " 

1,200,000 June     18,1895    Dec.  31,1919-1924  3     " 

1,200,000 Sept      16,1895    Dec.  31,1919-1924  3     " 

I  Dec.  31,   1919-1923  3*  " 

1,000.000 Dec.      10,  1895-  Dec.  31,1924  3\  " 

(Dec.  31,   1924  3*  " 

2,000,000 Tan.      13,   1S96    Dec.  31,    1919-1924  3k" 

650.000 Tune     17.1897    Dec.  31,1919-1926  3^" 

1,306,000 June     IS,   189S    Dec.  31,   1919-1927  3     " 

I  Dec.  31,  1919-1922  3     " 

11,200,000 June     17,   1898-  Dec.  31,1923-1925  3}" 

I.Dec.  31,   1925-1927  4    " 
Term  Loans. 

12,000,000 Mar.     15,  WOofJg  };  gjjj  &  « 

5,000,000 June     11,1902    Tulv  1,1932  34" 

16,000,000 May      18,   1904    July  1,  1934  31  " 

["July  1,   1937  -J 

4,000,000 Oct.        1,   1906i^y  }'  ^  M" 

i  Tan  .       1,   1942  J 

["Tan.  1,   1937  3*.  " 

July  1,   1937  ■> 

13,500,000 Feb.       9,  1907-1  Jan.  1,  193S  I     4    « 

Tan.  1,   1939  ( 

ljan.  1,   1946  J 

10,000,000 April    15,  1903    July  1,   1938  4    " 

3,500.0-00 Oct.      17,   190S    July  1,  1938  4    " 

5,739,700 Tulv        1,   1909    July  1,1939  4    " 

5,000,000 Tulv      14,   1910    fuly  1,   1940  4    " 

2.300,000 April    21,   1911    July  1,   1941  4    " 

"    9,750.0-10 Tune     19,   1911    Julv  1,   1941  4    " 

4,225,0-00 'May       9,   1912    July  1,   1942  4    " 

['May  1,   1943  4     " 

I  Nov.  1,   1944  4    " 

7,000,000 Feb.      25.   1913  :  Tan.  1,1945  4    " 

ljan.  l!  1946  4    " 

2,200,0-00 Oct.         3,   1913    Nov.  1,    1943  4     " 

(  Tuly  1,    1944  4     M 

3,160,000 June     22,   1914-   Tan.  1,1945  4     " 

(  Tan.  1.   1946  4     " 

(  Tan.  1,   1945  4     " 

11,300,000 Jan.         7,   1915    Jan.  1,1946  4     " 

(Jan.  1,   1947  4     " 

Tuly  1,   1946  4    " 


4,325,000 May       5,  191; 


July       1,   1947  4 


Amount 

Annual  Int 

Outstanding.   1 

Charge  1920. 

$100,000.00 

$3,000.00 

525,000.00 

21,000  00 

687,000.00 

24,045.00 

220,000.00 

7,700.00 

600.000.00 

21,000.00 

544,000.00 

19.04-..-  0 

300,000.00 

9.0  10.00 

300,000.00 

9,00  1.00 

244,000.00 

8,540.00 

5,000.00 

162.50 

1,000.00 

51.25 

500,000.00 

17,500.00 

227,500.00 

7,952.50 

522,400.00 

15,672.00 

1,680,000.00 

50.4C  1.1  0 

1,400,000.00 

49,000.00 

1,400,000.00 

56]000.00 

3,000,000.00 

90,000.00 

9,000,000.00 

315,000.00 

5,000,000,00 

175,000.00 

16,000,000.00 

560,000.00 

75,000.00 

3,000.00 

1,500,000.00 

40,000.00 

1,000,000.00 

60,000.00 

700,000.00 

28,000.00 

125,000.00 

4,5  75.00 

6,000,000.00 

240.000.00 

4,875,000.00 

195,000.00 

1,500,000.00 

£•;  .      co 

1,000,000.00 

40.000.00 

10,000,000.00 

400.000.00 

3,500,000.00 

140,00  ).00 

5,739,700.00 

229.588.00 

5,000,000.00 

2001000.00 

2.300,000.00 

92,000.00 

9.750,000.00 

390,000.00 

4,225.000.00 

169,000.00 

4,175,000.00 

167,000.00 

1,125,000.00 

45.000.00 

1,000,000.00 

40.000.00 

700,000.00 

28,000.00 

2.200,000.00 

88.00  1.00 

1,500,000.00 

60.000.00 

1,000,000.00 

40,000.00 

660,000.00 

26,400  00 

3,000.000.00 

120.00C  '    ' 

3,000,000.00 

120,0i     00 

5,300,000.00 

212,  ■ 

2,000,000.00 

80,000.00 

2,325,000.00 

93,01  1  .00 
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For   1920. 
Date  of  Ordi- 

Natne  of  Loan,     nance  Authoriz-    Date  of  Maturity        Rate  of  Amount  Annual  Int. 

Serial  Loans.           ing  Loan.                   of  Bonds.  Interest.  Outstanding.  Charge  1920. 

(Tulv  1,   1946  4  %  $3,000,000.00  $120,000.00 

6  000  000 June     30,  1915-'  Nov.  1,1948  4*"  2,000,000.00  105,000.00 

(Mar.  1,1949  4*"  1,000,000.00  45,000.00 

fNov.  1,  1946  4"  "  7,500,000.00  300,000.00 

July  1,  1947  4    "  4.950,700.00  198,020.00 

42  450  797..    .June    29,   1916'  May  1,1948  4*  "  3,000,000.00  135.000.00 

Mar.  1,1949  4*"  7,000,000.00  315,000.00 

iNov.  1,   1948  4*  "  5,000,000.00  225,000.00 

4Q74.203 June    29,  1916    Jan.  1,1922  4    "  4,974,200.00  198,968.00 

„,,JNov.  1,1966  4    "  2,500,000.00  *100,000.00 

67,100,000 June    29,   1916-,  jan>  1,1967  4    "  2,500,000.00  *100,000.00 

2,500,000 Jan.        7,1918    May  1,1948  4^  "  2,500,000.00  112,500.00 

12,460,000 Dec.      15,  1919    Jan.  1,1970  4J  "  127,500.00 

Totals    _ $173,455,500.00  $6,936,412.25 

*  Interest    payable    out    of    principal    of    loan    during    construction    and    first    year    of 

operation   of  transit   and   port   improvements. 

Unclaimed  matured  loans   $17,950.00 


Total  funded  debt  outstanding,  January   1,   1920 $173,473,450.00 


Total  funded  debt  outstanding,  January  1,  1920  (as  above)    $173,473,450.00 

By  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania, 
filed  May  31,  1894,  it  is  held  "that  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  'debt'  in  Section  8,  Article  IX,  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
real  debt  is  the  authorized  debt,  less  the  amount  of 
City  certificates  purchased  and  uncanceled  in  Sink- 
ing  Funds." 

Investments  in  City  Loans  as   of  January   1   1920    $31,898,400.00 


Net    funded    debt    outstanding    $141,575,050.00 

Float i xg  Debt. 

Mortgage,  southwest  corner  Broad  and  Arch  Streets   .  .  $200,000.00 

Mortgage,   Rittenhouse   Street  and  Wissahickon  Avenue  48,000.00 

Mortgage,  Walnut  Lane  and  Park  Line  Drive 45,000.00 

Mortgage,    Hermit  Lane   and    Ridge   Avenue    13,000.00 

Mortgage,  Hermit  Lane  and  Ridge  Avenue 1,625.00 

Ground    Rents    7,561.00 

Mandamuses    payable    2,939,375.62             3,254,561.62 


Total  net  debt  outstanding,  January   1,   1920    $144,829,611.62 

T)oi»t,   Philadelphia's   Per   Capita  had    been    figured   out    on    the   basis    of    the 

—The  following  figures  show  the  per  capita  net  funded   debt,  so  this  has  been   followed 

debt  at  periods  of  five  years,  based  on   the  in    figuring  the  last  three  years   mentioned, 
net  funded  debt  of  the  city: 

1856 $35.09                1890 $54.23  Deeds.      Recorder      of— Room      154 

1860 37.76                1895 35.27  south    corridor,     City     Hall.       In     the    first 

1865 52.85                1900 31.08  century    of    the    city's    history,    the    Master 

1870 66.90                1905 44.80  of    the    Rolls    v. is    usually    the    Recorder  of 

1875. 84.65                 1910 56.10  Deeds.       In     1809     the     former    office     was 

1880 85.30                1915 ..    53.28  abolished.      The    design    of    the    office   is    to 

1885 67.71                 1920 70.67  keep  and   furnish  a  permanent  record  of  all 

It    should    be    noted,    in    connection    with  titles    and    muniments    of    real    estate    and 

the  above  table  that  the  city's  debt  has  been  many    of    personal,     to    which     parties    may 

held  legally  to  be  all  the  corporation  owes,  have  recourse  for  exemplifications  that  have 

The    figures    for    the   periods    prior   to    1905  the  same  force  and  efficacy  as  the  originals. 
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The  first  Recorder  of  Deeds  in  Philadelphia 
was   Charles   Brockden,   who    was   appointed 
by    an   Act    of    1715.      He   also    was    Master 
of  the  Rolls  and  was  in  office  for  52  years. 
Recorder,  James  M.   Hazlett,  term  four 
years;    expires   first    Monday   in    Jan- 
uary,  1920.      Salary,  $10,000. 
Deputy  Recorder,   William   J.    Benham; 
salary,  $4000. 
In   1919,    111,192   deeds  were  recorded,   a 
monthly     average     of     9266.       In     1918     the 
monthly   average   was   5919. 

Delaware — A  township  formed  out  of 
a  portion  of  Dublin  Township  in  1853.  Its 
inhabitants  voted  at  one  general  election. 
Its  officers  were  superseded  in  the  next 
year   by    c6nsulidation. 

Delaware  River — Forms  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  city.  It  was  discovered  by 
Henry  Hudson,  an  Englishman  in  the  ser« 
vice  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  in 
the  yacht  Halve-Maan  or  Half-Moon,  on 
the  28th  of  August,  1609.  Various  Indian 
names  have  been  assigned  to  this  stream. 
Heylin,  in  his  Microcosmos,  or  description 
of  the  world,  published  in  1622,  calls  the 
river  Arasapha,  which  seems  to  have  been 
derived  from  Arasaphe,  "it  goes  fine," 
meaning  a  river  at  all  times  navigable  and 
useful.  Poutaxat  was  another  Indian  name 
sometimes  applied  to  the  river,  but  sup- 
posed to  be  more  applicable  to  the  bay.  It 
means  round  or  broad,  and  is  apnlied  ex- 
clusively to  bays.  After  Hudson,  the  first 
explorer  was  Captain  Cornelius  Jacobsen 
Mey,  who,  in  1615,  entered  the  river  in 
the  yacht  Fortune,  called  the  eastern  cape 
Mey  and  the  western  Cornelis,  another  of 
the  western  capes  being  called  Hindlop  or 
Hinlopen.  Mey,  on  his  return  to  Holland, 
left  behind  him  a  Captain  Hendrickson  in 
the  yacht  Onrust  (Restless),  who  explored 
the    river,    it    is    believed,    as    far    as    the 


mouth  of  the  Schuylk 


Mey  had  already 


chosen  as  a  name  the  Zuydt  or  South  River, 
in  contradistinction  from  the  Nord  or  North 
River.  The  English  ga've  it  the  name  of 
De  la  War,  which  has  been  modernized  into 
Delaware.  This  name  was  given  because 
they  supposed  that  -Thomas,  Lord  de  la 
War,  who  touched  at  the  bay  in  his  voy- 
age to  Virginia  in  1610,  was  the  discoverer 
of  the   river. 


Dental   Disi> 

of   Health. 


n 


ary — Of   the   Bureau 


ilcalili,    Bureau    of. 

Dentistry,     School*     of — University 

of  Pennsylvania,  cor.  40th  arid  Spruce  Sts. 
Organized  in  1873.  It  was  the  third  school 
created  as  the  dental  department  of  a  uni- 
versity,   having    been    preceded    in    tin's    re- 


spect by  the  Harvard  School  of  Dentistry 
(organized  in  1867),  and  the  Dental  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Michigan  (or- 
ganized in  1875). 

Dean,  Charles  R.  Turner,  D.D.S.,  M.D. 

See  Evans  Dental  Institute. 

Philadelphia  Dental  College— Affiliated 
with  Temple  University,  18th  and  But- 
tonwood  Sts.  Organized  by  Dr.  John  H. 
McQuillen  and  several  professional  as- 
sociates  in  the  fall  of  1862,  a  charter  for 
the  new  school  being  granted  by  an  act 
of  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  in  the 
spring  of  1863.  In  November  of  the  same 
year  the  first  term  of  the  school  was  in- 
augurated. There  were  but  three  other 
dental  schools  in  the  United  States  at  that 
time,  where  now  there  are  nearly  fifty. 

This  college  made  a  noteworthy  depar- 
ture in  first  incorporating  into  its  curricu- 
lum the  study  of  Oral  Surgery.  To 
Professor  Tames  E.  Garretson,  for  many 
years  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  is  due  the  credit 
for  this  innovation  and  for  the  organiza- 
tion and  establishment  of  the  first  hospital 
(now  known  as  the  Garretson)  for  the 
surgical  treatment  of  diseases  and  lesions 
of   the   mouth   and  associate   parts. 

In  1907,  by  mutual  agreement,  the  Phila- 
delphia Dental  College  became  affiliated  with 
Temple  University,  the  latter  institution 
acquiring  possession  of  the  ground,  build- 
ings, equipment  and  good-will  of  the  former 
one  and  taking  entire  charge  of  its  man- 
agement. 

Dean.     Simeon      H.      Guilford,     Ph.D., 
D.D.S. 

Dickens'  Fellowship — Philadelphia 
Branch-  Organized  1907.  Objects:  (a) 
To  knit  in  a  common  bond  of  friendshin 
lovers  of  that  great  master  of  humor  and 
pathos,  Charles  Dickens:  (b)  To  spread 
the  love  of  humanity,  which  is  the  keynote 
of  all  his  work;  (<r)  To  take  such  measures 
as  may  be  expedient  to  remedy  nr  amelio- 
rate those  existing  social  evils  which  would 
have  appealed  so  strongly  to  the  heart  of 
(iharles  Dickens,  and  to  help  in  every  pos- 
sible direction  the  cause  of  the  poor  and 
the    oppressed. 

Has  a  membership  of  about  300  and 
holds  monthly  meetings  from  October  to 
Tune.  These  are  held  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Musical   Art  Club.    1811    Ranstead   Street. 

President,    H<->n.    John    M.    Patterson. 

Secretary,  J.   K.   Thompson,   333   Saun- 
ders   Ave. 

Treasurer.  Wm.  I.  Ruttcr,  Jr. 

District  Attorney — The  common- 
wealth's prosecutor  in  all  criminal  cases. 
Ronm   666  west  corridor,  Citv   Hall. 

District  Attorney,  Samuel  P.  Rotan  (term 
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four  years;  expires  first  Monday  in  Jan- 
uary,  1922);  salary,  $12,000. 

First  Assistant  District  Attorney,  William 
Findlay  Brown,  salary,  $7500. 

Assistant  District  Attorneys — Joseph  T. 
Taulane,  Tohn  H.  Maurer,  J.  Gay  Gordon, 
Jr.,  George  A.  Welsh;  salaries,  each,  $5000. 

Assistant  District  Attorneys — Charles  E. 
Fox.  Charles  F.  Kelley  and  Michael  F.  Mc- 
Cullough;    salaries,   each,    $4000. 

Assistant  District  Attorneys — Maurice  J. 
Speiser,  Franklin  E.  Barr,  Eugene  V.  Ales- 
sandroni,  Lemuel  B.  Schofield  and  Carl 
Sachs;    salaries,    each,    $3000. 

Chief  Clerk,  W.  W.  Dickson,  salary, 
$3000. 

Dopr  License — The  Act  of  Assembly 
relating  to  the  licensing  of  dogs  became 
operative  July  10,  1918.  Provisions  of  the 
act  require  the  owner  of  any  dog  six  months 
old  or  over  to  pay  a  license  fee  of  $1  for 
each  male  dog  and  $2_  for  females.  With 
each  license  a  tag  will  be  issued,  which 
must  be  affixed  to  a  substantial  collar.  The 
collar  must  be  supplied  by  the  dog  owner 
and  must  be  worn  at  all  times  by  the  dog 
for   which    the   license  was   issued. 

Applications  for  licenses  are  to  be  made 
at  police  stations,  where  the  fee  will  be 
collected  and  the  license  and  tag  issued. 
Any  dog  wearing  a  proper  license  tag, 
and  found  running  at  large  unaccompanied 
by  its  owner  will  be  seized  and  detained. 
Any  dog  which  does  not  wear  a  proper 
license  tag  which  is  found  running  at  large 
will  be  killed.  Dogs  seized  and  detained 
must  be  claimed  by  the  owner  within  ten 
days  after  receiving  notice.  Otherwise  the 
dog  will  be  killed,  and  the  owner  must 
pay   the   expenses   of   detention   and   killing. 

The  licenses  issued  at  the  42  police  sta- 
tions, between  June  1  and  July  10,  1919, 
totalled  51,319,  and  the  fees  collected, 
$68,449.97. 

Doff  Pound — Thirty-first  and  Clearfield 
Streets.  The  city  dog  pound  was  estab- 
lished in  1864,  and  for  years  was  located 
at  Lehigh  Avenue  and  Lambert  Street. 
After  the  organization  of  the  Women's 
Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  (1869-70)  the  disposal 
of  vagrant  dogs  and  the  care  of  the  pound 
has  been  delegated  to  it  under  an  agree- 
ment with  the  city.  On  an  average  0000 
dogs  are  painlessly  destroyed  annually,  and 
for  each  animal  the  city  pays  a  fee  oi  >1. 
Dogs,  whether  licensed  or  not.  if  found  at 
large  may  be  taken  up  and  removed  to  the 
pound.  If  licen-ed  and  wearing  a  tag,  the 
animal  is  kept  for  two  weeks  awaiting  re- 
demption by  its  owner.  This  may  be  ob- 
tained by  a   fee  of  $1   and   the  cost  of  the 


animal's   board.     If   not   redeemed    the   dog 
is  destroyed  or  sold. 

Draft— See  Year  Book  for  1919.  Major 
W.  G.  Murdock,  Provost  Marshal  General 
in  charge  of  the  Draft  Bureau  in  Pennsvl- 
vania,  made  public  on  February  1,  1919, 
the  complete  registration  figures  for  the 
State.  These  showed  that  the  total  reg- 
istration was  2,067,242.  For  Philadelphia, 
the  total  was  441,013,  of  which  92,645  were 
aliens.  The  registration  of  aliens  in  Phila- 
delphia by  districts  or  local  draft  boards, 
were: 
No.  No. 

1    3818  27    653 

2    6425  28    336 

3    2865  29    1063 

.5    4568  30    1246 

6  8295  31  1294 

7  2940  32  667 

8  4747  33  1214 

9  2825  34  718 

10  3864  35    1319 

11  1888  36    313 

12  1757  37    1012 

13  3231  38 816 

14  1417  39    1835 

15    565  40    2129 

16    1076  41    643 

17    372  42    1423 

IS    2553  43    828 

19    1347  44    715 

20    607  45    82 

21    2386  46    1807 

22    5675  47    4209 

23  734  48  611 

24  354  49  474 

25  527  50  -606 

26  951  51  763 

In  April,  figures  compiled,  showed  that 
225,900  Pennsylvanians  had  been  sent  to 
army  camps  and  colleges,  and  that  22,606 
or  8.60  per  cent.,  had  been  rejected.  The 
total  cost  of  the  draft  in  Pennsylvania  was 
$2,426,631.  The  local  draft  boards  ended 
their   labors    in    March.        *" 

November  17,  1918.— Seven  members  and 
former  members  of  District  Appeal  Board 
No.  2  were  exonerated  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  of  charges  of  neglecting  to 
perform  their  duties  under  the  selective 
draft  law.  Francis  Fisher  Kane,  the  United 
States  District  Attorney,  appeared  before 
Judge  Thompson  and  asked  that  the  in- 
dictments be  nolle  prosaed  because  the 
charges  could  not  be  substantiated  and  a 
great  injustice  had  been  done  them  by  the 
proceedings.  The  members  affected  were 
Walter  Willard,  Chairman',  Dr.  Frank  C. 
Hammond,  Ellis  A.  Gimbel,  James  J.  Rwan, 
James  C.  McDonald,  Charles  H.  Larferty 
and    Alexander   Lawrence,   Jr. 
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Drexel  Institute  of  Art,  Science 
niul  Industry — Thirty-second  and  Chest- 
nut Streets.  Founded  and  endowed  by  An- 
thony J.  Drexel  (died  1893)  in  1S91.  In- 
corporated 1901.  Objects:  to  afford  persons 
of  both  sexes,  on  equal  terms,  opportunities 
for  education  in  art,  science  and  industry. 
Reorganized  in  1913  to  teach  secretarial  and 
engineering  arts  principally.  Has  about 
2500   students   in   its   evening  schools  alone. 

In  the  institute  is  a  library  containing 
the  George  W.  Child's  collection  of  manu- 
scripts. Among  these  is  the  original  of 
Major  Andre's  "Cow  Chase";  of  Charles 
Dickens'  "Our  Mutual  Friend"  (the  only 
complete  manuscript  of  his  longer  novels 
to  be  seen  outside  South  Kensington  Mu- 
seum, London) ;  of  Poe's  "Murders  in  the 
Rue  Morgue";  and  of  Thackeray's  "Lecture 
on   George  IV,"   among  others. 

In  the  museum  connected  with  the  insti- 
tute is  a  fine  collection  of  carved  ivories, 
and  in  the  art  gallery  the  John  D.  Lankenau 
collection    of   paintings. 

A  co-operative  engineering  course  on  a 
new  plan   was  begun   in    1919. 

President,  Hollis  Godfrey,  Sc.D.,  D.C.L. 

Dropsie  College — Broad  and  York 
Streets.  For  Hebrew  and  Cognate  Learn- 
ing. Was  chartered  in  1907,  in  accordance 
with  the  will  of  Moses  Aaron  Dropsie,  who 
directed  "that  there  be  established  and 
maintained  in  the  City-  of  Philadelphia,  a 
college  for  the  promotion  of  and  instruction 
in  the  Hebrew  and  Cognate  languages  and 
their  respective  literatures  and  in  the  Rab- 
binical learning  and  literature."  He  also 
directed  "that  in  the  admission  of  students, 
there  shall  be  no  distinction  on  account  of 
creed,  color  or  sex."  The  college  began 
instruction  in  October,  1909.  In  March, 
1912,  a  substantial  fire-proof  building  at  the 
southeast  corner  Broad  and  York  Streets, 
was  dedicated.  The  Governors  named  under 
the  will  of  Mr.  Dropsie  serving  are  Mayer 
Sulzberger  and  Cyrus  Adler,  of  Philadel- 
phia;  O^car   S.    Straus,  of   New   York. 

The  Governors  of  the  College  by  election 
are:  Louis  Marshall,  of  New  York;  Harry 
Friedenwald.  of  Baltimore;  Oscar  B.  Teller, 
Ephraim  Lederer,  Simon  Miller,  Edwin 
Wolf,  Horace  Stern,  A.  S.  W.  Rosenbach 
and   Louis  Gerstley,   of  Philadelphia. 

The  college  is  of  post-graduating  stand- 
ing and  is  authorized  by  the  charter  to  grant 
the  Decree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Since 
1912  this  degree  has  been  conferred  upon 
eight  graduates.  Fellowships  in  the  various 
departments  are  provided.  Candidates  for 
Fellowship  or  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  must  have  received  the  Degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  a  university  or  col- 


lege of  good  standing.  Special  students 
capable  of  following  the  courses  are  ad- 
mitted without  these  requirements.  A 
library,  numbering  about  19,000  volumes, 
has  been  assembled.  The  college  has  pub- 
lished since  1910  the  Jewish  Quarterly  Re- 
view (now  in  its  9th  volume),  devoted  to 
Jewish  literature,  history,  and  religion,  He- 
brew philology,  and  kindred  subjects,  and 
has  issued  three  separate  volumes  embudy- 
ing  researches  of  the  men  who  were  granted 
the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

President  of  the  Faculty,  Cyrus  Adler, 
Ph.D. 

Dublin — This  township,  now  part  of  the 
35th  and  41st  Wards,  was  commonly  called 
Lower  Dublin,  It  lay  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  county,  adjoining  Moreland  and  By- 
berry  on  the  south,  extending  southeast 
nearly  in  parallel  line  to  Poquessing  Creek 
and  the  Delaware  River.  Bustleton,  Fox 
Chase  and  Holmesburg  were  in  this  town- 
ship. It  was  5  miles  at  the  greatest  length, 
3  miles  in  breadth;  area,  9500  acres.  This 
township  was  frequently  called  Lower  Dub- 
lin to  distinguish  it  from  another  Dublin 
Township,  formerly  in  Philadelphia  County, 
but  now  in  Montgomery  County,  and  there 
called  Upper  Dublin.  This  township  was 
one  of  the  first  created  in  Philadelphia 
County,  but  the  date  is  not  known.  Con- 
solidated with  the  city  in   1854. 

Dutch  in  Fliiladelpli  ia  (Hollan- 
ders)— See  Foreign  Population. 

Eclipses  for  tlie  year  1920 — In  the 

year  1920  there  will  be  four  eclipses,  two 
of  the  sun  and  two  of  the  moon.  Two  of 
them    will    be   visible   in    Philadelphia: 

Total  Eclipse  of  the  Moon.  May  2d.— The 
beginning  visible  generally  in  Europe,  wes- 
tern Asia,  Africa,  the  Indian  Ocean  ex- 
cept the  eastern  portion,  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
eastern  North  America  and  South  America; 
the  ending  visible  generally  in  western 
Europe  western  Africa,  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
North  America  except  the  extreme  north- 
western  portion,  South  Ameiica,  and  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Moon 
enters  penumbra  5.49  P.  M. ;  middle  of 
eclipse  8.51  P.  M.;  moon  leaves  penumbra 
11.53  P.  M.  Eastern  standard  time.  Mag- 
nitude of  the  eclipse  1,224.  (Moon's  diam- 
eter   1.0.) 

Partial  Eclipse  of  the  Sun,  November 
10th, — Visible  in  northwestern  Africa,  wes- 
tern    Europe,    Atlantic    Oceon    and    North 

.America  except  western  portion.  Magnitude 
of  greatest  eclipse  0.742.  The  beginning 
will  be  visible  at  8.59  A.  M.,  ending  at 
11.17    A.    M,      (Eastern    standard    time.) 
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Eddystone — In  Delaware  County,  on 
the  Delaware  River,  12  miles  from  Phila- 
delphia. Originally  a  small  settlement  which 
grew  up  around  a  cotton  mill,  it  has  grown 
within  the  last  10  years,  and  even  more 
within  the  last  four,  to  a  place  of  impor- 
tance. Home  of  the  Eddystone  Ammunition 
Company,  the  Remington  Arms  Company, 
and  part  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 
See  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

January  11th.— The  Midvale  Steel  and 
Ordnance  Company,  which  operated  the 
rifle  plant  at  Eddystone  during  the  war, 
closed  in  compliance  with  Government 
orders.  It  had  employed  on  an  average 
of  15,097  persons.  There  were  made 
1,929,569  rifles  for  the  British  and  United 
States  Governments.  The  largest  daily  aver- 
age production   was   5000  rifles. 

February  1st. — Harry  S.  Schreiber,  a 
guard  at  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works 
plant  at  Eddystone,  was  fatally  shot  by 
three  Spaniards,  who  had  robbed_  nine  of 
their    fellow    countrymen    there    of    $900. 

Edneation.      Board      of     Pnblic — 

School  District  of  Philadelphia;  headquar- 
ters, Keystone  Building,  19th  Street,  south 
of  Market. 

Bv  an  Act  of  Assembly,  approved  May 
18,  1911,  known  as  the  "School  Code,"  The 
Board  of  Public  Education  consists  of  fif- 
teen members,  appointed  at  large  by  the 
Judges  of  the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas,  for 
the  term  of  six  years,  to  serve  without  com- 
pensation. The  terms  of  one-third  of  the 
members  expire  every  two  years. 

The  responsibility  of  maintaining  the  pub-  ' 
He  schools  rests  entirely  with  The  Board  of 
Public  Education,  with  authority  to  levy 
an  annual  school  tax  of  not  less  than  six 
mills  nor  more  than  seven,  and  in  1921 
eight  mills  per  dollar  on  the  total  asseess- 
ment  of  taxable  property  for  maintenance 
of  the  schools.  The  Board  is  also  given 
the  right  to  borrow  money  for  permanent 
improvements  and  to  acquire  real  estate 
by  purchase,  lease,  gift,  devise,  agreement, 
condemnation  or  otherwise,  and  to  sell,  con- 
vey, transfer  or   dispose  of   the  same. 

A  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Associate 
Superintendenrs  and  Assistant  District  Su- 
perintendents, under  the  direction  of  The 
Ffoartl  of  Public  Education,  have  supervi- 
ses <>f  all  m^'aers  pertaining  to  instruction. 
The  teaching  force  is  under  the  direct  con- 
trol of  the  Board.  The  Board  also  appoints 
Superintendents   of   Buildings  and   Supplies. 

In  each,  ward  a  Board  of  School  Visitors, 
composed  oi  seven  memhers,  elected  hy  the 
people,  exercises  visitorial  powers,  and  re- 
Pptts  quarterly  to  The  Board  of  Public 
l*ducation. 


Members  of  the  Board — Simon  Gratz, 
President :  William  Rowen,  Vice-president; 
Dimner  Beeber,  Thomas  S.  Boyle,  Joseph 
W.  Catharine,  Avery  D.  Harrington,  Harry 
T.  Stoddart,  Charles  H.  Edmunds,  David 
H.  Lane,  Mrs.  Anna  Lane  Lingelbach,  Ed- 
ward Martin,  M.D..  Thomas  Shallcross, 
Franklin  Smedley,  Walter  George  Smith, 
John   Wan:i  maker. 

Secretary,    William    Dick. 

Assistant  Secretary,   Edward   Merchant. 

Superintendent    of   Buildings,    John    D. 

Cassell,    Keystone    Building. 
Superintendent  of  Supplies,  Mahlon  L. 
Savage,  Keystone  Building. 
Department       of        Superintendence — 
Superintendent    of    Schools,    John    P.    Gar- 
ber. 

Associate  Superintendents — George 
Wheeler,  Oliver  P.  Cornan,  Louis  Nus- 
baum. 

Directors  of  Special   Branches,    headquar- 
ters,  Grant   School,    17th   and   Pine   Streets. 
Music,    Enoch   W.    Pearson. 
Drawing,   William   A.   Mason. 
Physical  Education.  William  A.  Stecher. 
Vocational  Activities,    William    C.    Ash. 
Kindergarten,  Anna  W.   Williams. 
November    25th. — The    Board    passed    its 
budget  for  1920  of  $14,484,795.66  for  school 
purposes  for  1920.     The  budget  figures  are 
based    upon    a   seven   mill    rate   assessed    on 
$1,868,213,000  worth  of  real  estate  and  per- 
sonal property,  and  horses  and  cattle  worth 
$1,200,000,   and    the   estimated    State  appro- 
priation of  $1,484,058.12,  and  miscellaneous 
receipts   of    $700,000. 

The  estimated  cost  of  running  the  school 
system  was  as  follows:  Salaries,  $9,041,- 
253.75;  Administration,  $410,000;  educa- 
tional material,  $410,000;  operation  of  school 
plant,  $1,359,000;  maintenance  of  school 
plant,  $675,000;  equipment,  $150,000;  land 
and  buildings,  $444,541.91;  debt  service, 
$1,293,000;  extraordinary  expenditures,  in- 
cluding medical  service,  scholarships,  trans- 
portation of  pupils  and  other  expenditures, 
not    elsewhere   provided,    §511,000. 

Education,    Coniimlsory,    Bureau 

of— Headquarters,  1522  Cherry  Street. 
Chief,    Henry  J.    Gideon. 

Medical  Inspection.  Department  of,  Room 
729  east  corridor.  City  Hail.  Chief  Med- 
ical  Inspector,  Walter   S.    Cornell,   M.D. 

School  purses,  headquarters  1522  Cherry 
Street.      Chief,    E.    Louise  Johnson. 

See   Schools. 

Elberon — A  section  of  the  35th  Ward 
is  locally  known  by  this  name,  probably 
applied  to  it  since  the  death  of  President 
Garfield    at    Elberon,    New    Jersey. 
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Election    for   Mayor — November  4,    1919. 
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7 

568 

134 

17 

491 

10 

1207 

200 

31 

1071 

20 

368 

47 

6 

106 

14 

654 

169 

23 

219 

7 

First     4153 

Second    3450 

Third    2367 

Fourth    2492 

Fifth 1971 

Sixth     432 

Seventh    5236 

Eighth     2864 

Ninth    944 

Tenth    3135 

Eleventh     1237 

Twelfth    1791 

Thirteenth   3085 

Fourteenth    3121 

Fifteenth    5777 

Sixteenth   1709 

Seventeenth     1730 

Eighteenth     .' 3638 

Ninteenth    7022 

Twentieth    7163 

Twenty-first     4903 

Twenty-second    10,676 

Twenty-third     4275 

Twenty-fourth    6886 

Twenty-fifth     6112 

Twenty-sixth     7362 

Twenty-seventh     3163 

Twenty-eighth     6465 

Twenty-ninth 5224 

Thirtieth     4799 

Thirty-first     4047 

Thirty-second    6088 

Thirty-third     7302 

Thirty-fourth     7640 

Thirtv-fifth 2068 

Thirty-sixth     6724 

Thirty-seventh    3734 

Thirty-eighth     8592 

Thirty-ninth    6651 

Fortieth    8166 

Forty-first    2658 

Forty-second     7933 

Forty-third    7423 

Forty-fourth    4034 

Forty-fifth      3587 

Forty-sixth     10,220 

Forty  seventh    4472 

Forty  eighth    3341 

Totals    227,862 


30,683 


6383 


690 


18,093 
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Elections — General  Election  is  held  on 
Tuesday  next  following  first  Monday  in 
November,    in    even-numbered    years. 

Elections  for  County,  City,  Ward,  Bor- 
ough and  Township  Officers  on  the  Tuesday 
next  following  the  first  Monday  in  Novem- 
ber in   odd-numbered   years. 

The  holding  of  elections  at  the  place  fixed 
by  law  is  mandatory,  and  cannot  properly  be 
omitted. 

In  case  of  destruction  of  a  designated 
building  on  eve  of  an  election,  or  the  re- 
fusal of  the  occupant  of  the  premises  de- 
signated to  permit  the  election  officers  to 
occupy  them  for  the  purpose  of  holding  an 
election,  the  election  can  be  held  at  the 
nearest  convenient  place  to  the  election 
division,  as  a  matter  of  necessity;  but  in 
all  cases,  the  necessity  must  be  absolute, 
disregarding  all  mere  ideas  of  inconvenience. 
Election-    Officers. 

District  Election  Boards  shall  consist  of 
one  judge  (from  the  majority  partv  in  the 
division)  and  two  inspectors,  one  from  the 
majority  and  one  from  the  minority  party, 
each  inspector  to  appoint  one  clerk.  The 
judge  receives  $15.00  and  the  inspectors  and 
clerks  $5.00  each. 

No  person  can  be  an  election  officer  who 
holds,  or  for  two  months  prior  to  the 
election  has  held,  any  office,  appointment, 
or  employment  in  or  under  the  United 
States,  or  of  this  state,  or  of  any  municipal 
board,  commission,  or  trust  in  any  city, 
save  only  justices  of  the  peace,  aldermen, 
notaries  public,  and  persons  in  the  military 
service  of  the  state;  nor  shall  anv  election 
officer  be  eligible  to  any  civil  office  to  be 
fdled  at  an  election  at  which  he  shall  serve, 
save  only  to  such  subordinate,  municipal 
or  local  office  below  the  grade  of  city  or 
county   officer. 

Qualifications   of   Electors. 

Residence. — A  voter  must  have  resided 
in  the  state  one  year,  in  election  division 
at  least  two  months  before  the  election. 
Where  a  citizen,  previously  a  resident,  has 
removed  and  returned,  he  must  have  re- 
sided  in    state   six    months    before    election. 

Anv  person  who  shall  have  moved  from 
one  division  to  another  within  sixty  days 
shall   not  be  entitled   to  vote  in   either. 

Residence  is  a  question  of  intention,  but 
to  constitute  a  change  of  residence,  some 
act  must  be  done  in  pursuance  of  the 
intention. 

Taxes. — No  citizen  can  vote  who  is  over 
22  years  old  without  having  previously  paid 
a  state  or  county  tax  within  two  years, 
which  was  assessed  sixty-one  days  and  paid 
at  least  one  month  before  the  election.  If 
he  has  lost  his  receipt,  he  may  make  afn- 
d  ivit  of  the  fact. 

A  tax  on  real  estate  or  personal  prop- 
erty entitles  to  vote,  without  a  poll  tax. 


A     mercantile,     liquor     or     peddlers'     tax 

does  not  give  the  ri<dit  to  vote. 

Age. — Every  male  citizen  between  21  and 
22  _  years,  having  proper  qualifications  of 
residence,  native  birth  or  claiming  natural- 
ization of  his  father  during  his  minority, 
may   register  without   being  assessed. 

Naturalized  Citizens  may  vote  if  they 
have  the  qualifications  of  residence  in  state 
and  district  and  payment  of  taxes,  and 
have  been  naturalized  one  month  before 
the    election. 

Voters  Must  be  Registered. — If  his  name 
is  not  registered,  he  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  vote  at  any  election.  (Act  February  17. 
1906.)  Proof  of  payment  of  taxes  is  made 
by  producing  tax  receipts  or  affidavit  that 
they  have  been  lost  or  destroyed.  A  natural- 
ized citizen  must  produce  his  naturalization 
papers  unless  he  has  been  for  five  consecu- 
tive years  a  voter  in   division. 

Electrical  Ilnreau — Rooms  616,  610, 
612,  618,  620,  626,  628  and  634.  east  cor- 
ridor. City  Hall.  A  division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Safety.  Chief  of  Bureau, 
James  F.  McLaughlin,  salary,  $6000.  Has 
supervision  of  all  electric  lighting  of  the 
city's  streets,  a  total  of  17,473  arc  lamps. 
It  has  supervision  of  electric  lighting  and 
power  installation  work  in  all  buildings  of 
the  city  through  its  control  of  overhead 
and  underground  wires,  conduits,  etc.  It 
inspects  all  places  of  amusement  where 
electric  lighting  is  used,  issues  licenses  fur 
motion-picture  theatres  and  operators;  at 
its  office  also  elevator  operators  are  licensed. 
All  municipal  telegraphic,  telephonic  and 
electric  wires  and  apparatus  are  controlled 
by  the  Bureau.  This  includes  all  the  fire- 
alarm   stations   and   police   telephones. 

Electric  Arc  Street  Lights— Au- 
thorized and  free  public  lamps  for  high- 
ways,   parks,    etc.,   on   January    1,    1920. 

Total  Lights  Free 

Wards.  Authorized.  Lights. 

1st     265   5 

2d       262    .. . 

3d       208    1 

4th     2C5    

5th     272    

6th     348   

7th     314    

Sth     456   

9th     492    

10th     314   

11th     159   

12th     159   

13th     212   

14th     293    

15th     474    -1 

16th     269    

17th     205    
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Wards. 

18th     .  . 

Au 

thorized. 

399    

608 

523 

375 

Lights, 
o 

19th     . . 

6 

20th     . . 

I 

21st     .. 

22d      . . 

520   .... 
445 

5 

23c\ 

24th     .. 

579 

283 

480    

377    

3 

25th     .. 

3 

26th     . . 

27th     .  . 

-■> 

28th     . . 

298    

223    .... 

347 

> 

29th     .. 

9 

30th     . . 

-> 

31st     .. 

417 

10 

32d 

33d      .  . 

377 

3 

34th     .. 

516     . 

3 

35th     .. 

567    .... 
295      . .  . 

2 

36th     .  . 

? 

37th     .. 

330 

385    . 

6 

38th     . . 

1 

39th     . . 
40th     . . 

429 

341    

4 1  st     . . 

353    .... 

493 

356 

279 

42d      .. 

5 

43d      .  . 

6 

44th     . . 

2 

45th     .. 

255 

46th     . . 

424    .... 

304 

217 

47th     .. 

2 

48th     . . 

B 

12 

11   St. 

St 

19 

Market 

8 

4 

11 

21 

12 

Chestnu 

Walnut 
South    S 

t  St 

St 

t 

Falls  of 
Penrose 
Walnut 

Schuylkill 
Ferry    .  .  . 

6 

8 

42d    St. 

4 

Lights 
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1 

1 

6 

11 

'  9 

3 

8 

Piers: 

Chestnut  St 

Vine    St 

Tota 
Auth 

Free 
Lights. 

Recreation-   Centres: 

Sherwoc 
Fun  field 
Athletic 
Happy 

groun 
Disston 
Watervi 

d.Rec.  Centre 
Playground. 
Rec.    Centre. 
Hollow     Play- 
1   ." . 

Playgroun 

ew    Playgr' 

Estate    .... 

nd 

6 

5 

13 

,279 

108 

86 

ty   ■ 

...17,279 

Grand   Total 


Electric  Lighting:—  The  first  attempt 
at  electric  lighting  in  Philadelphia  was 
made  in  the  store  of  John  Wanamaker, 
Thirteenth  and  Market  Streets,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1879,  the  power  being  produced  on 
the    premises.      Arc    lamps    were    used. 

Elevator    Inspection.    Bureau    of 

—  Rooms  304,  306,  308  north  corridor,  City 
Hall.  Under  Department  of  Public  Safety. 
Bureau  comprises  a  Chief,  Deputy  Inspec- 
tor, four  elevator  inspectors,  and  twenty 
district  inspectors.  Chief,  Robert  A.  Pitts; 
salary,  $3500.  Deputy  Inspector,  Tames  S. 
Gillespie;  salary,  $2000.  Elevator  inspectors 
are  paid  $1350  and  the  district  inspectors, 
$1200.      See  Electrical   Bureau. 

Elevator      Operator's      License — 

An  Ordinance  of  April  15,  1908,  provides 
that  no  person  shall  be  permitted  to  operate 
a  Passenger  Elevator  in  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia without  first  obtaining  a  permit  or 
license  from  the  Department  of  Public 
Safety. 

The  Board  of  Examiners  consists  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Building  Inspection 
and  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Boiler  In- 
spection. 

Elmwood— A  settlement  in  the  lower 
end  of  the  40th  Ward,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Eighty-ninth  Street.  Since  the  building  of 
the  shipyard  at  Hog  Island,  Elmwood  has 
increased  (in  importance  and  in  the  number 
of  its  inhabitants. 

Engineers'  Clnlt  of  Philadelphia 

— Club  bouse,  1315-17  Spruce  Street.  Or- 
ganized. December  17,  1S77,  and  incorpo- 
rated June  9,  1892.  From  December,  1877, 
until  April,  1878,  the  Club  meetings  were 
held  at  the  homes  of  some  of  its  members. 
In  April,  1878,  rooms  were  opened  at  10 
North  Merrick  Street,  the  present  site  of 
Broad  Street  Station.  In  September,  187°, 
rooms  were  opened  at  1518  Chestnut  Street, 
and  in  September,  1  SSI,  at  1523  Chestnut 
Street.  The  first  house  occupied  by  the 
Club  was  at  1122  Girard  Street  and  opened 
October  1885,  where  the  headquarters  of 
the  Club  were  maintained  until  the  pur- 
chase of  the  present  house,  1317  Spruce 
Street,  in  December,  1907.  On  March  5, 
1918,  the  quarters  were  enlarged  by  the 
purchase  and  incorporation  of  the  property 
at   1315    Spruce   Street. 

The  following  organisations  are  affiliated 
with   the  ( 'luh: 

Philadelphia  Section,  American  Institute 
of   Electrical    Engineers. 

Philadelphia  Section,  Association  of  Iron 
and    Steel    Electrical    Engineers. 
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Eastern  Pennsylvania  Chapter,  American 
Society  of  Heating  and  Ventilating  En- 
gineers. 

Philadelphia  Association  of  Members, 
American  Society  r>f  Civil  Enginers. 

Philadelphia  Section,  American-  Society  of 
Mechanical   Engineers. 

Philadelphia  Section,  Illuminating  En- 
gineering   Society. 

Philadelphia   Safety  Council. 

Pennsylvania  Section,  Society  of  Auto- 
motive  Engineers. 

Technology  Club  of  Philadelphia  (Massa- 
chusetts   Institute    of    Technology). 

Worcester  Tech  Club  (Worcester  Poly- 
technic  Institute). 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Club  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

American    Society    Steel    Treaters. 

The  Engineers'  Club,  as  well  as  each  of 
its  affiliated  societies,  holds  monthly  meet- 
ings, at  which  papers  are  read.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  meetings  is  tor  the  advance- 
ment of  technical  knowledge.  The  Club 
publishes  a  monthly  journal.  The  total 
membership  of  the  Engineers'  Club,  includ- 
ing its  affiliated  membership,  is  approx- 
imately   4000. 

President,    Joseph    A.    Steinmetz. 
Treasurer,    Lewis  H.    Kenney. 
Secretary,   H.   A.    Stockly. 

Engineer,  United  States — For  dis- 
trict of  Delaware  River  and  Bay.  Office, 
Room  815  Wttherspoon  Building.  Has 
charge  of  dredging  operations,  harbor  im- 
provements in  Delaware  and  Schuylkill 
Rivers  under  appropriations  of  Congress. 
See  Harbor  Improvement. 

Engineer,    Colonel    William    B.    Ladue, 
U.    S.    Eng. 


English  in  Philadelphia- 

'ign  Population. 


-See  For- 


Epidemics     in    Philadelphia — See 

Spanish    Influenza. 


1 099 


1 

"30 

1 

"41 

1 

'46 

1 

"47 

1 

"54 

1 

'56 

1 

"62 

1 

"73 

1 

776 

1 

"93 

1 

794 

1 

"95 

1 

""6 

Barbadoes   Distemper    (Yel-  Deaths. 

low    Fever)    220 

Smallpox    ... 

Palatine    E>istemper    50 

Angina       Maligna        (Diph- 
theria)  : 

Malignant   Fever    ... 

Palatine  Fever >5 

.Smallpox    ... 

Yelh.w  Fever   

Smallpox    300 

Smallpox    and   Camp    Fever  2500 

Yellow  Fever  5000 

Yellow  Fever 800 

Yellow   Fever    800 

Yellow  Fever  800 


Deaths. 

1797  Yellow  Fever   12^2 

1798  Yellow  Fever    3645 

1799  Yellow  Fever    1015 

1802       Yellow   Fever   835 

1S03        Yellow    Fever   199 

1805       Yellow  Fever    943 

1819  Yellow  Fever   20 

1820  Yellow   Fever    83 

1823-24  Smallpox    485 

1827        Smallpox    100 

1832       Asiatic   Cholera    935 

1849       Asiatic   Cholera    1012 

1852  Smallpox    427 

1853  Yellow  Fever   128 

1861        Smallpox    758 

1861        Scarlet  Fever   1190 

1865        Smalloox    524 

1865        Scarlet  Fever    624 

18f^        Asiatic    Cholera    899 

1809        Scarlet   Fever   799 

1870  Scarlet  Fever   956 

1871  Smallpox    1S79 

1872  Smallpox    2585 

1881        Smallpox    1336 

1889-90  Grippe   (Influenza) 123* 

1918        Spanish     Influenza 11,960* 

*  According  to  the  figures  of  the  Health 
Department  this  is  the  number  of  deaths 
assigned  to  the  disease,  but  the  large  in- 
crease of  deaths  attributable  to  pneumonia, 
and  other  lung  and  heart  diseases  at  the 
time,  is  known  to  have  been  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  epidemic  which  prevailed  over 
Europe  and  the  greater  part  of  the  United 
States. 

f Figures  of  Bureau  of  Health  October 
30th.  Figures  also  include  pneumonia 
cases.  The  total  number  of  deaths  at- 
tributed to  the  epidemic  from  September 
15th  to  the  first  week  in  November  was 
probably    nearly    13,000. 

Essinjjtoii — Philadelphia's  experience 
with  the  yellow  fever  in  the  closing  years 
of  the  eighteenth  century  proved  the  help- 
lessness of  a  port  without  some  kind  of 
quarantine  supervision.  In  1799  a  piece 
of  ground  on  Tinicum  Island,  on  the  Dela- 
ware, north  of  Darby  Creek  was  purchased, 
and  there  was  erected  a  Marine  hospital, 
called  from  this  fact  the  Lazaretto,  a  place 
where  persons  suspected  to  have  come  from 
ports  infected  with  some  highly  contagious 
disease,  may  be  kept  under  supervision 
In  1800  the  buildings  erected  there  wove 
opened.  About  1S98  the  station  w  is  final  I) 
abandoned.  The  station  was  subsequently 
the  home  of  the  Corinthian  Yacht  Club,  and 
about  this  time  instead  of  referring  to  the 
location  as  The  Lazaretto,  the  name  Esstng- 
ton    was   applied. 

Adjoining  the  old  Quarantine  Station  the 
Federal    Government    owns    nine    acres    of 
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ground  which  had  heen  used  as  an  inspec- 
tion   station,   but   long   ago    abandoned. 

In  1916  the  Westinghou.se  Company  ac- 
quired 500  acres  at  Essington  and  has  since 
constructed  an  enormous  plant  for  building 
marine  power  machinery.  At  the  end  of 
April,  1918,  it  was  announced  that  the 
plant  was  complete.  The  factory  has  an 
estimated  monthly  production  equal  to 
about    75,000    horse-power. 

It  took  less  than  eight  months  to  com- 
plete the  total  construction,  and  this  is 
said  to  set  up  a  speed  mark  in  the  way  of 
American  factory  construction.  There  are 
seven  large  buildings,  with  a  combined  floor 
space  of  about  thirty-five  acres,  and  5000 
operatives  are   required. 

The  foundry  has  a  capacity  of  4,000,000 
pounds  a  month.  Other  buildings  include 
the  forging  plant,  power-house,  erecting 
shop  and  two  machine  shops,  each  750  by 
125  feet.  All  buildings  are  fireproof,  with 
concrete  roofs. 

Of  the  entire  property  of  500  acres,  110 
are  included  in  the  factory  site.  The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  on  one  side  and 
the  Reading  on  the  other.  Tracks  trav- 
erse the  plant  in  all  directions,  all,  even 
in    the   building,    being    of    standard    gauge. 

The  output  of  the  factory  is  the  Westing- 
house-Melville-McAlpine  steam  turbine  re- 
duction gear  and  other  marine-power  ap- 
paratus. The  whole  plant,  which  is  a 
branch  of  the  East  Pittsburgh  Machine 
Works,  subsidiary  to  the  Westinghouse 
Electric   and    Manufacturing    Company. 

Events,  General  Local,  of  the 
Year  191  J) — See  Bolshevism,  Fires  and 
under  other  heads. 

January  1st. — Unofficial  parades  of  mum- 
mer clubs  in  Broad  Street,  from  Porter 
north  to  Market  Streets.  In  the  evening 
a  peace  jubliee  was  held  under  the  auspices 
of  committee  of  colored  organizations  at 
the  Academy  of  Music. 

Mrs.  E.  T.  Srotesbury  entertained  at  the 
Believue-Stratford  4000  women,  members 
of  the   Red  Cross  Navy  Auxiliary. 

January  2d. — The  steamship  Tjisondari 
stuck  in  the  mud  on  Pea  Patch  Shoal  in 
the  Delaware.  The  Tjisondari  was  bringing 
army  and  navy  material  to  League  Island 
and  had  on  board  18  officers  and  70  enlisted 
men,  injured  at  the  Marne  in  July. 
^  After  a  spirited  battle  lasting  31  days, 
Captain  John  P.  Yirden  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware 
River  Pilots'    Association. 

Superintendent  of  Police,  James  B.  Robin- 
son,  reinstated. 

January    3d.— The    City    of    Philadelphia 


paid  $5438.23  to  Chester  County  to  defray 
expenses  incurred  in  the  Fifth  Ward  mur- 
der  trial. 

Eight  American  destroyers  from  the  war 
zone   arrived    at    League    Island. 

January  4th. — Patrick  McCartan,  known 
as  the  envoy  of  the  Provisional  Government 
of  Ireland,  issued  a  statement  that  as  a 
result  of  elections  in  Ireland  the  Sinn  Fein 
supporters  had  won  an  overwhelming  vic- 
tory. 

January  6th. — Judge  Hause,  in  the  West 
Chester  Court,  refused  a  new  trial  to  the 
defendants  in  the  Fifth  Ward  conspiracy 
case. 

January  7th.— Civic  Club  at  its  25th  an- 
niversary meeting  mourned  Roosevelt's 
death. 

January  8th. — Big  corporations  stopped 
work  for  five  minutes  during  Roosevelt's 
funeral    services. 

January  12th — Roosevelt  eulogized  in 
church    services    throughout   the   city. 

January  13th. — United  States  destroyer 
Jarvis  moored  at  the  Navy  Yard  after  18 
months  of  convoy   duty. 

January  15th. — Mayor  Smith  refused  a 
continuance  of  his  trial,  on  charges  growing 
out  of  the  Fifth   Ward  murder  case. 

January  16th. — City  Councils  authorized 
the  Mayor  to  offer  a  reward  of  $10,000  for 
the  arrest  of  the  authors  of  the  bombing 
outrage   on    December   30th. 

January  17th. — American  liner  Haverford 
directed  to  land  its  complement  of  2100  re- 
turning soldiers  at  New  York  instead  of 
Philadelphia. 

City  aroused  at  War  Department's  plan 
to  land  Haverford's  complement  at  New- 
York  instead  of  Philadelphia. 

January  18th. — Secretary  Baker  assured 
Mayor  that  the  Haverford  will  land  at  this 
port. 

Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  blind  publisher, 
author   and    philanthropist    visited    the    city. 

January  19th. — At  the  Academy  of  Music 
Sir  Arthur  Pearson  told  of  vocational  train- 
ing for  blind  soldiers,  and  ot  the  great 
success   that  was  in   store   for  them. 

January  20th. — The  mine  layers  Quinne- 
baug  and  Saranac  returned  to  Navy  Yard 
after  nearly  eight  months'   service  overseas. 

January  21st. — $10,000  offered  for  the  ar- 
rest and  conviction  of  the  guilty  persons 
concerned  in  the  bomb  outrage  of  December 
30,    1918. 

January  22d. — War  Department  in  a  tele- 
gram to  Public  Ledger  denied  that  course 
of  the  Haverford  was  ever  diverted  from 
Philadelphia     to     New     York. 

Advertisement  signed  by  Mayor  Thomas 
B.  Smith  offering  reward  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  persons  who  exploded  bombs 
on  December  30th. 
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Government  auction  sale  of  wool  at  the 
Manufacturers'    Club   a   complete   success. 

First  day  of  trial  of  Mayor  Smith,  charged 
with  complicity   in   the  Fifth  Ward  murder. 

January  23d. — Second  wool  acution  at 
Manufacturers'  Club  another  complete  suc- 
cess. 

Rev.  Edwin  Heyl  Delk  held  in  $3000  bail 
on  charge  of  criminally  libeling  Police  Lieu- 
tenant David  Craig,  of  the  20th  and  Fitz- 
water  Streets  Station.  Charges  were  based 
on  newspaper  articles  that  Dr.  Delk  was 
asserted  to  have  authorized. 

January  24th. — The  Elisha  Kent  Kane 
Medal  for  1919  presented  to  Vilhajalmur 
Stefansson,  Arctic  explorer,  at  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Phil- 
adelphia, held  at  the  Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel. 

Mayor  Smith  received  word  from  Major 
General  David  C.  Shanks  at  Hoboken, 
N.  J.,  denying  a  parade  of  the  soldiers  from 
the  transport   Haverford. 

January  25th. — Chinese  transport  Hwah 
Yih  arrived  with  three  survivors  of  the 
schooner  August  Babcock  from  Boston, 
which  was  burned  200  miles  oiT  the  Bermuda 
Islands. 

January  27th. — George  Vincent  Lembo, 
regarded  as  a  religious  fanatic,  shot  and 
killed  three  men  and  wounded  five  others  at 
13th   and    Mt.    Vernon    Streets. 

Plans  discussed  at  Harrisburg  against  the 
enforcement  in  Pennsylvania  of  new  tele- 
phone rates  fixed  by  Postmaster  General 
Burleson. 

City  under  martial  control  when  provost 
marshal  guards  patrol  city  to  protect  men 
in   service  from  vice. 

January  28th. — Police  arrested  300  in 
search  for  criminals  as  means  of  cleaning 
up  alleged   crime  wave  in   the  city. 

January  29th. — Mayor  Smith  in  the  wit- 
ness stand  in  his  own  defense  denied  that 
he  had  ever  conspired  with  anyone. 

January  30th. — Haverford's  2197  soldiers 
greeted  with  a  noisy  welcome  when  troop 
ship  docks.  This  was  the  first  contingent 
of  men  to  arrive  here  from  the  war  zone. 

February  1st. — The  transport  Frances  L. 
Skinner  carrying  61  soldiers,  survivors  of 
Chateau  Thierry  and  the  Argonne,  arrived. 

February  2d. — United  States  submarines, 
L-2  and  L-ll,  arrived  at  League  Island  Navy 
Yard  after  more  than  a  year's  service  off 
the  coast   of    Ireland. 

February  4th. — Bandits  robbed  the  Auto- 
mat restaurant  at  S18  Chestnut  Street  and 
escaped  with   $46  in  nickels. 

February  5th. — Fourteen  Shriners  here  to 
initiate  400  ^candidates  at  Lu  Lu  Temple 
tlew    from    New    York    in    two    hydroplanes. 

February     6th. — A     trolley     car     crashed 


through  railroad  gates  into  freight  train 
at  Passyunk  Avenue  and  25th  Street,  in- 
juring  11    persons. 

February'  7th. — Destroyers  Decatur,  Lam- 
son,  Reed  Preston  and  Flausser  arrived 
at  the  Navy  Yard  after  doing  patrol  duty 
with    the   British   fleet. 

February  9th. — Great  demonstration  in 
Roosevelt's  memory  held  in  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  addressed  by  Governor  Sproul 
and    James   M.    Beck,    Esq. 

Tributes^  paid  to  Marines  at  a  patriotic 
rally  in  Keith's  Theatre  in  honor  of  the 
500  veteran  marines  now  convalescing  at 
League  Island. 

February  12th. — Transport  Bristol  docked 
at  the  Christian  Street  wharf  with  1  officer 
and  20  enlisted  men,  all  of  whom  had  been 
gassed    or    wounded. 

February  15th. — Lights  on  the  City  Hall 
tower  extinguished  in  the  evening  from 
9.40  to  9.50  in  memory  of  the  sinking  of 
the  Maine. 

February  19th. — Precedent  established  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  when  eight 
Japanese,  all  of  whom  had  seen  overseas 
duty  in  the  United  States  Navy,  were  ad- 
mitted to  citizenship  by  Judge  Thompson, 
who  declared  that  the  act  passed  by  Con- 
gress allowing  all  men  in  service  to  become 
citizens,    included   Japanese. 

February  20th. — Lieutentn  Ernest  C.  Boi- 
ling, flying  from  New  York  to  Washington 
in  85  minutes  made  a  new  speed  record  for 
aerial    flight. 

February'  21st. — Transport  Northland,  sis- 
ter ship  of  the  Haverford,  docked  at  Wash- 
ington Avenue  pier  with  1551  officers  and 
enlisted  men. 

February  22d. — Announcement  that  the 
Government  will  deport  the  6  Chinamen  who 
got  into  the  country  illegally,  and  who  were 
being  held  at  the  Gloucester  Immigrant  Sta- 
tion. 

February  23d. — Woodrow  Wilson  Sayre, 
grandson  of  President  Wilson,  born  at  Jef- 
ferson   Hospital. 

February*  25th. — 6000  attended  ball  at 
Bellevue-Stratford  which  was  given  in  sup- 
port of  the  Victory'   Memorial   Fund. 

March  3d. — Fifty-second  annual  ball  of 
the  Catholic  Philopatrian  Literary  Institute 
in  the  Bellevue-Stratford   Hotel. 

March  4th. — President  Wilson  visited  city 
for  one  hour  to  see  his  youngest  grandson, 
Woodrow  Wilson  Sayre,  at  the  Jefferson 
Hospital. 

March  13th. — 105  Pennsylvania  veterans 
of  Chateau-Thierry,  Verdun,  the  Argonne 
forest  and  other  French  battlefields  de- 
trained. 

March  15th. — 59  wounded  soldiers,  among 
whom    were   several    Philadelphians,   arrived 
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at  the  Philadelphia  General  Hospital,  Gen- 
eral   Base   No.   22. 

March  18th. — Announcement  made  by- 
Tames  B.  Sheehan,  Register  of  Wills,  that 
Mavor  Smith  loses  his  share  in  the  Herman 
Mennewisch  will  in  which  the  Mayor  was 
left    $9200. 

March  22d. — Transport  Haverford  docked 
at  the  Washington  Avenue  pier  with  2084 
troops    on    board. 

Official  dispatches  revealed  that  President 
Wilson  had  chosen  William  C.  Bullitt,  of 
Philadelphia,  former  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  the  Public  Ledger,  as  chief  to 
the  American  commission  to  inestigate  and 
report  on   conditions  in   Soviet  Russia. 

March  23d. — Three  bandits  broke  into  the 
Belgravia  Hotel,  1S11  Chestnut  Street, 
bound  the  clerk  with  a  rope  and  escaped 
with    $40. 

March  26th. — Balcony  collapsed  in  the 
store  of  Joseph  G.  Darlington  &  Co.,  1126 
Chestnut  Street,  injuring  14  girls  and 
women. 

Pistol  fight  between  two  gangs  of  rowdies 
at  Ridge  Avenue  and  Poplar  Street  in  which 
Joseph  Eggar,  aged  16,  a  passerby,  was 
killed. 

March  27th. — Joseph  E.  Widen er,  chair- 
man of  the  Mayor's  committee  on  the  cele- 
bration of  world's  peace,  announced  that 
the  pageant  en  the  Parkway,  planned  by  his 
committee,  will  not  take  place  in  connection 
with  return  of  the  28th  Division,  btit  with 
the   signing  of    the   treaty. 

March  28th. — Passports  granted  Michael 
J.  Ryan,  former  Pennsylvania  Public  Ser- 
vice Commissioner,  Frank  P.  Walsh,  joint 
chairman  of  the  war  labor  board,  and  Ed- 
ward F.  Dunne,  former  Governor  of  Illinois, 
to  go  abroad  as  commissioners  of  the  Irish 
people  in  America  to  present  Ireland's 
claims  at  the  Peace  Conference. 

Two  persons,  John  De  Grosso,  of  1247 
Latona  Street,  and  Mrs.  Rose  McDevitf,  of 
6009  Jefferson  Street,  killed  and  much  dam- 
age done  by  high  wind  which  swept  the  city. 

Eighty-mile  gale  paralyed  port.  The  Nor- 
wegian tramp  steamship  Joseph  R.  Cuneo 
sunk  after  fouling  a  stone  abutment  on 
the  Breakwater;  two  passengers  and  40  sea- 
men saved. 

March  30th. — 1000  persons  forced  to  sub- 
mit to  vaccination  and  two  streets  were 
roped  off  when  a  case  of  smallpox  was 
found   at   2221    Harlan    Street. 

March  31st.— Collapse  of  scaffolding  at 
the  Merchant  Shipyard  at  Bristol,  during 
the  launching  of  a  ship,  resulted  in  the 
death  of  19  persons.  The  bodies  of  4  vic- 
tims were  recovered  soon  after  the  acident 
and  15  persons  were  reported  missing,  while 
32    others    were    injured. 


April  1st  —  Transport  Felix  Taussig 
docked  at  Pier  34  with  four  officers,  275 
enlisted  men  and  one  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secre- 
tary. 

April  7th. — Greek  residents  of  city  cele- 
brated at  the  Academy  of  Music  the  98th 
anniversary  of  the  freedom  of  their  country 
from   the  Turks. 

April  Sih. — Three  convicts  confessed  to 
have  "raised"  banknotes  in  their  cell  in  the 
Eastern   Penitentiary.  ■ 

April  9th. — Dr.  J.  Chalmers  Da  Costa  or- 
dered to   France  on  an   unknown  mission. 

April  10th. — Debate  on  the  League  of  Na- 
tions in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  be- 
tween Senator  Gilbert  M.  Hitchcock,  Demo- 
crat from  Nebraska,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  spokes- 
man of  the  Wilson  administration,  and 
George  Wharton  Pepper,  prominent  corpora- 
tion   lawyer   of    this    city. 

April  11th. — Aviators  interested  many  in 
benefit  of  the  Victory  Loan  by  a  "flying 
circus"  at  Belmont  Plateau,  Fairmount 
Park. 

April  12th. — Two  of  the  nine  "Victory- 
Loan"  aviators  fell  on  flight  to  Baltimore 
from    this    city. 

April  14th. — Koreans  convened  at  the 
Little  Theatre,  1714  De  Lancey  Street,  to 
devise  ways  and  means  for  the  assistance 
of  the  independence  movement  in  Korea. 
See  Conventions. 

April  19th. — The  Inter-Allied  peace  flag, 
carried  by  all  ships  taken  over  by  the  Al- 
lies seen  here  for  the  first  time  on  the 
Austrian  vessels  Lucerna  and  Magyarorszag. 
It  is  a  white  flag  with  a  single  horizontal 
blue  stripe   through   its   middle. 

April  22d. — Motor  car  plunges  from 
ferryboat  off  Market  Street,  two  women 
and  one  man   drowning. 

April  26th. — Odd  Fellows  celebrated  the 
100th  anniversary  of  their  Order  in  the 
Scottish  Rite  Hall,  Broad  and  Race  Streets. 

April  27th. — A  motorcar  slid  off  the  ferry- 
boat Camden  as  she  docked  at  the  foot-  of 
Market  Street,  drowning  two  persons.  Five 
other  occupants  of   the  car  were  saved. 

May  1st. — Rabbi  Stephen  A.  Wise,  sup- 
porter of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  Han- 
nis  Taylor,  former  minister  to  Spain,  op- 
posed to  the  League,  debated  the  question 
in   the  Baptist  Temple. 

Work  started  on  the  Court  of  Honor  on 
Chestnut  Street,  between  5th  and  6th 
Streets,  through  which  the  men  of  the  28th 
Division    will    parade    on    May    15th. 

May  2d. — Vice  Admiral  Sims,  speaking  in 
the  interest  of  the  Victory  Loan  drive, 
aroused  much  enthusiasm  among  an  audi- 
ence of  5000  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House. 
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German  U-boat  117  here  in  the  interest 
of  the  Victory  Loan  arrived  at  the  Vine 
Street   pier. 

Big  dirigible  flying  over  citv  er.route  to 
Cape  May  attracted  much   attention. 

Mary  3d. — Part  of  Philadelphia's  old 
First  Regiment  (109th),  the  pioneer  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Division,  debarked  at  the 
Snyder  Avenue  wharf  from  the  transport 
Maui.      There   were   3575    men   on   board. 

Announcement  made  that  the  entire  28th 
Division  is  to  be  in  the  United  States  on  or 
before  May  15th,  the  date  set  for  the 
parade. 

German  submarine  U-117  left  here  for 
Wilmington  as  the  first  stop  in  interest  of 
the  Victory  Loan  drive. 

May  6th. — Transport  Liberator  docked 
with  2480  enlisted  men  and  29  officers,  mem- 
bers  of   the  2Sth   Division. 

May  10.— Colonel  Fred  Taylor  Pusey,  di- 
visional quartermaster,  announced  that  15.- 
000  men  will  march  in  parade  of  the  28th 
Division. 

May  11th. — Proclamation  issued  by  Mayor 
Smith  urging  May  15th,  the  day  of  the 
parade  of  the  Keystone  Division,  be  treated 
as  a  holiday,  and  that  the  city  be  properly 
decorated. 

Transport  Edgar  F.  Luckenbach  docked 
at  Snyder  Avenue  with  members  of  the 
"Fighting  Third"  (110th  Regiment)  on 
board. 

May  12th. — Transport  Santa  Oliva  docked 
with  968  more  members  of  the  110th  Regi- 
ment with  only  166  of  the  original  Phila- 
delphia  1000  among  them. 

May  13th. — Plans  completed  to  have  a 
funeral  cortege  leave  Broad  and  Wharton 
Streets,  fifteen  minutes  before  the  start  of 
the  parade  in  order  to  take  part  in  unveil- 
ing a  memorial  tablet  to  the  2851  men  of 
the  28th    Division  who   died  in   France. 

May  14th. — Route  of  the  parade  of  the 
28th  announced:  to  start  from  Broad  and 
Wharton  Streets  at  10  A.  M.,  reach  In- 
dependence Hall  at  10.35  an  .dreach  Shibc 
Park  where  it  will  disband  at  12.30;  its 
total  length  being  eight  and  one-half  miles. 

17,000  seats  on  the  grandstands  for  the 
accommodation  of  relatives  of  the  boys  of 
the   28  th    Division    placed    on    the    Parkway. 

Estimate  given  by  Colonel  Clement  that 
it  will  tajke  the  28rh  Division  an  hour  and 
three-quarters  to   pass  a  given  point. 

Plans^  completed  by  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  to  form  a  guard  of  honor  about 
the  Libertv  Bell  during  the  parade  on  the 
15th. 

Vanguard  of  the  28th  Division  from  Camp 
Dix    yiven    an    enthusiastic    greeting.  . 

May  13th, — City  decorated  in  a  sea  of 
color   in    honor    of    the   parade. 


The  28th  Division  paraded  over  a  route 
eight  and  one-eighth  miles  long.  It  started 
from  Broad  and  Wharton  Streets  at  10 
A.  M.,  marched  past  Independence  Hall, 
where  it  was  reviewed  and  arrived  at  Shibe 
Park  at  12.30,  where  it  was  disbanded. 
Each  participant  of  parade  received  two  dol- 
lars, a  gift  from  the  city,  for  use  in  buying 
food.  _  Transportation  of  the  28th  Division 
to  this  city  from  Camp  Dix  broke  all 
records,  12,000  men  being  moved  in  six 
hours.  General  Charles  H.  Muir,  com- 
mander of  the  28th  Division,  received  a  gold 
medal  presented  by  Governor  Sproul  in  the 
name  of  the  Commonwealth  at  the  Bellevue- 
Stratford. 

The  Division  was  given  the  designation 
"Iron  Division"  by  General  Pershing.  For 
nearly  nearly  a  mouth  the  Division  had  been 
fighting  in  the  Fismes  sector  and  in  a  score 
of  engagements  had  defeated  the  best  of 
German  shock  troops.  General  Pershing, 
paying  a  tribute  to  the  Pennsylvanians,  said: 
"You  are  men  of  iron." 

The  local  Y.  M.  C.  A.  ran  six  "chow" 
trucks  to  aid  in  feeding  boys  of  the  28th 
Division. 

May  16th. — 108th  Field  Artillery  arrived 
home  on  the  transport  Peerless  too  late  for 
parade. 

Estimate  given  that  over  3,000,000  people 
in  town  to  see  the  parade,  were  carried  by 
the  street  cars,  railroads  and  ferries  with- 
out one  serious  accident.  Estimated  that 
the  city  spent  5250,000  on  the  parade. 

May  19th. — Croixe  de  Guerre  presented 
in  the  City  Hall  yard  to  two  Philadelphia 
marines.  Private  Michael  T.  Hardiman  and 
Trumpeter  James  C.  Toner  for  bravery 
under   tire. 

May  22d. — Collector  for  the  American 
Stores  Company  held  up  at  51st  and  Arch 
Streets  by  two  bandits.  During  the  tussle 
one  of  the  bandits  was  slain  by  his  com- 
panion. 

29th. — Transport  Texan  arrived  at  the 
Snyder  Avenue  pier  with  most  of  the  boys 
from  the  316th  Infantry  (Philadelphia's 
Own)    on    board. 

May  30th. — Transports  Pocahontas  and 
Murcury  landed  with  more  units  of  the  28th 
Division    on   board. 

Transport  Santa  Rosa  docked  at  the  Sny- 
der Avenue  pier  with  members  from  rhe 
315th    Infantry.    79th    Division,    on    board. 

May  .'1st. — Cablegram  praising  Walt 
Whitman  receiver!  by  the  American  Section 
of  the  Fnglish-speaking  Union  from  the 
Brirish  Section  during  exercises  honoring 
Whitman's    centenary. 

June  1st. — Transport  Shoshone  docked 
with  the  304th  Sanitary  and  Ammunition 
trains  of  the  79th   Division  on  board.     The 
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transports  Canandaigua  and  General  Gorgas 
also  arrived  in  port. 

June  4th. — Tribute  paid  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  Emergency  Aid  aides  for  their  co- 
operation in  war  and  war  relief  work  at 
demobilization  ceremonies  on  the  John 
Wanamaker  estate  near  Jenkintown. 

Bellevue-Stratford  leased  for  a  long  term 
of  years  by  the  T.  Coleman  Du  Pont  in- 
terests which  control  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
and   the   Hotel   McAlpin  in   New   York. 

June  13th. — Military  and  provost  guard 
doing  police  duty  in  city  removed  by  the 
direction  of  the  Army  and  Navy  authori- 
ties. 

June  20th. — Army  engineers,  with  full 
equipment  and  a  number  of  trucks  of  the 
Motor  Transport  Corps,  paraded  through  the 
central  city  streets.  Exhibition  given  in  the 
evening  of  the  use  of  the  paraboid,  a  sound- 
detecting  device  by  which  airplanes  are  de- 
tected  without    searchlights. 

June  21st. — Transport  Ohioan  docked  at 
Pier  78  at  the  foot  of  Snyder  Avenue  with 
1621    officers  and   enlisted  men   on   board. 

June  25th. — Transport  Dakotan  docked  at 
Pier  78  carrying  1660  enlisted  men  and  27 
officers,  members  of  the  87th  or  "Acorn" 
Division. 

June  26th.— Hotel  Hanover,  12th  and 
Arch  Streets,  robbed  of  between  $400  and 
S500  in  money  and  a  S400  stick  pin  by  a 
lone  bandit  at  4.20  A.   M. 

June  27th. — Transport  Radnor  docked  at 
Snyder  Avenue  pier  with  nearly  2000  sol- 
diers   on    board. 

July  3d. — Mayor  Smith,  in  a  message  to 
Councils,  requested  that  all  legislation 
passed  in  reference  to  the  plot  of  ground 
in  Germantown,  which  was  given  to  the 
city  by  Senator  George  Woodward  for  a 
fire-house,  be  repealed. 

Explosion  in  an  automobile  accessory  es- 
tablishment in  the  basement  of  208  North 
Broad  Street  injured  four  persons  and 
wrecked    the    building. 

July  14th. — Nicholas  Foniadakis,  a  leper, 
who  escaped  from  a  detention  hospital  in 
Boston  about  two  months  previously,  ap- 
prehended in  a   restaurant  on  Third   Street. 

July  16th. — Captured  leper,  arrested  on 
the  14th,  escaped  from  the  Municipal  Hos- 
pital,  2d   and   Luzerne   Streets. 

July  17th. — Defendants  in  the  Fifth 
Ward  murder  ca-e  failed  in  their  appeal 
to   the   Superior   Court   for  a   new   trial. 

July  24th. — Transport  Santa  Barbara 
docked  with  1500  troops,  among  whom  were 
13  soldiers  from  Philadelphia  and  surround- 
ing  communities. 

July  29th. — Meyer  Simon,  proprietor  of 
one  of  the  local  inter-city  airplane  routes, 
instantly  killed  when  his  head  was  almost 
severed  by  an  airplane  accident.     The  acci- 


dent occurred  on  the  landing  field  at  Cott- 
man  Street  and  Northeast  Boulevard. 

August  1st. — 745  men  and  women,  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  workers  from  overseas,  landed  on 
the  transport  Haverford,  the  first  delegation 
of  "Y"  workers  to  reach  this  city. 

August  3d.  —  Transport  Minnsesotan 
docked  at  the  Snyder  Avenue  wharf  with 
1974  troops  aboard,  34  of  which  were  Phila- 
delphia ns. 

August  6th. — Six  policemen  convicted  in 
the  Fifth  Ward  murder  case  began  their 
sentence    at    the    West    Chester    jail. 

August  8th. — Meteor  fell  to  earth,  land- 
ing at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Broad 
Street  Station,  where  the  Parkway  joins 
Filbert    Street. 

August  13th. — Academy  of  Natural  Sci- 
ences offered  $25  for  the  recovery  of  the 
meteor   which    fell    on   August  8th. 

500  discharged  Marines,  all  Philadel- 
phians,  greeted  at  the  West  Philadelphia 
Station,    where   they    detrained. 

August  25th. — Transport  El  Sol  docked  at 
the  Snyder  Avenue  wharf  with  800  soldiers, 
members  of   the  Third  Division,  aboard. 

September  12th. — First  anniversary  of  the 
wiping  out  of  the  St.  Mihiel  salient  in  27 
hours,  the  first  great  operation  entirely 
under  American  command,  was  commemo- 
rated. 

General  Pershing  arrived  with  his  staff  at 
the  North  Philadelphia  Station  and  was 
taken  to  Independence  Hal!  where  he  made 
a  short  address  and  planted  a  tree  in  Inde- 
pendence Square.  After  the  ceremony  he 
went  to  Gimbel  Brothers'  store  where  em- 
ployees gave  him  a  present,  and  then  to 
the  John  Wanamaker  store  where  he  pre- 
sented colors  to  the  Cadet  Corps.  After- 
ward he  was  entertained  at  the  Union 
League  Club. 

Standing  on  the  rear  platform  of  a  special 
car  at  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Sta- 
tion, Cardinal  Mercier,  the  heroic  primate 
of  Belgium,  pronounced  a  prayer  and  ut- 
tered a  benediction  in  appreciation  of  the 
generosity   of    the  people   of    Philadelphia. 

September  16th. —  f leneral  Pershing  in  a 
letter  to  Mayor  Smith  thanked  the  city  for 
the  ovation  given  him  during  his  visit  to 
the  city. 

The  First  Division  of  the  American  Ex- 
peditionary Force,  enrotite  to  Washington,- 
welcomed  at  the  Baltimore  and  <  >hio  Station 
by    Red    Cross   canteen    women. 

September  24th. --Invitation  extended  by 
Mayor  Smith  to  Eamonn  L)e  Valera,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Irish  Republic,  to  visit  Phila- 
delphia. 

September  25th. — The  first  government 
retail  store  for  the  sale  of  surplus  stock- 
of  army   articles  opened   with  great  success 
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at  the  Third  Regiment  Armory,  Broad  and 
Wharton   Streets. 

September  26th. — Visit  of  Cardinal  Mer- 
cier,  the  heroic  primate  of  Belgium,  who 
upon  his  arrival  was  taken  to  the  residence 
of  Archbishop  Dougherty.  In  the  evening 
the  distinguished  visitor  was  given  a  great 
ovation  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
where  5000  people  of  all  creeds  gathered  to 
do  him  homage.  The  Cardinal  in  his  ad- 
dress moved  his  audience  to  tears. 

September  27th.— Cardinal  Mercier  on  a 
sight-seeing  tour  about  the  city  acclaimed 
by .  thousands.  The  Cardinal  visited  the 
Mayor's  office,  Independence  Hall,  Fair- 
mount  Park,  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  St.  Charles'  Seminary  at  Over- 
brook.  Later  he  lunched  with  Provost 
Smith    at    the    University. 

September  28th.— At  the  Cathedral  of  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul,  Cardinal  Mercier  warned 
the  people  of  Philadelphia  of  the  dangers 
in  social  unrest. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Philadelphia 
Protestant  Federation  and  the  Independent 
Patriotic  League  protesting  Mayor  Smith's 
official    invitation    to    Eamonn    De   Valera. 

October  1st. — After  inviting  Eamonn  De 
Valera,  President  of  the  Irish  Republic  to 
visit  the  city,  Mayor  Smith  was  suddenly 
called  away  on  important  private  business. 
Announcement  made  by  his  secretary  that 
De  Valera  is  not  to  be  the  official  guest  of 
the  city. 

Eamonn  De  Valera  given  an  enthusiastic 
welcoming.  Impressive  services  held  at  In- 
dependence Hall  where  the  visitor  was  re- 
ceived on  behalf  of  the  city  by  E.  J.  Cattell, 
City  Statistician.  Governor  Sproul  and 
Mayor  Smith  were  both  unable  to  be  present 
at  the  ceremonies. 

October  2d. — Ferryboats  Wenonah  and 
Hammonton,  in  collision  off  Market  Street, 
three  persons  injured. 

October  3d.  —  Mayor  Smith  received 
from  Cardinal  Mercier  a  note  in  which  the 
primate  expressed  his  thanks  for  the  re- 
ception given  to  him  upon  his  recent  visit 
to    this  city. 

October  4th.— The  Italian  dreadnaught, 
the  Conte  di  Cavour,  under  command  of 
Rear   Admiral    Ugo    Conz,   arrived. 

October  5th. — Six  aviators  landing  at 
Bustleton  field  injured  in  accidents  in 
which  Col.  Townsend  E.  Dodd  was  killed. 
Lieutenant  Colt,  who  was  seriously  injured, 
said  the  reason  for  the  accidents  were  the 
result  of  bursting  tires  on  the  machines 
which  caused  the  rims  to  sink  in  the  ground 
made  soft  by  rains,  the  sudden  checking  of 
the  momentum  thus  making  the  plane  turn 
over. 

October  7th.— The  NC  4,  the  first  sea- 
plane   to    fly    across    the    Atlantic    on    May 


17th,  arrived  after  delays  at  Atlantic  City, 
at  the  Vine  Street  pier.  A  reception  com- 
mittee, composed  of  members  of  the  Aero- 
nauts' Club,  the  Aero  Clug  of  America  and 
the  Rotary  Club,  greeted  Commander  Read 
and  his  companions. 

October  8th. — Ferryboats  Bridgeton  and 
Camden  in  collision  outside  Market  Street 
slip;    one  person   injured. 

October  8th. — Commander  A.  C.  Read, 
who  piloted  the  XC  4  across  the  Atlantic, 
with  members  of  his  crew  were  the  guests 
of  the  Rotarv  Club  at  the  Bellevue- 
Stratford. 

October  10th. — Four  men  were  killed,  five 
probably  fatally  injured  and  eight  others 
badly  burned  at  an  explosion  on  the  tank 
ship  Chestnut  Hill,  which  was  docked  at 
the  Green  Street  wharf.  Three  of  the  in- 
jured men  subsequently  died.  The  Cor- 
oner's investigation  attributed  the  accident 
to  carelessness. 

October  11th. — Associated  Fraternal  So- 
cieties paraded  in  honor  of  the  men  of  Phil- 
adelphia and  Pennsylvania  who  fought  in 
the   great  war. 

Three  armed  bandits  robbed  the  jewelry 
store  of  S.  A.  MacQueen,  1427  Walnut 
Street,  at  11  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Two 
of  the  men  were  caught  at  16th  and  Chest- 
nut Streets,  but  the  others  escaoed  with 
jewels  worth  $15,000.  On  October  29th, 
the  captured  men  were  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced. 

The  NC   4   left  the  city   for  Baltimore. 

October  16th. — Lieutenant  Sir  Arthur 
Whitten  Brown,  who  was  with  Sir  John 
Alcock  on  the  first  non-stop  flight  across  the 
Atlantic,  visited  the  city.  He  paid  a  high 
tribute  to  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  call- 
ing it  wonderful,  extraordinary  and  im- 
mense. 

At  the  Academy  of  Music,  Lieutenant  Sir 
Arthur  Brown  told  of  his  experiences  in 
the    first    non-stop    trans-Atlantic    flight. 

October  19th. — Ferryboat  City  of  Cam- 
den in  collision  with  tug  Neptune  in  the 
Delaware.  Eight  members  of  the  crew  were 
thrown    into    the   river,   but   rescued. 

October  20th. — -Edward  Bok.  retiring  edi- 
tor of  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  was  guest 
of  honor  at  a  dinner  given  by  his  associates 
at   the    BeHevueStratford. 

October  23d. — Announcement  made  in 
Washington  of  the  resignation  of  C.  Willing 
Hare  as  assistant  director  of  munitions  and 
director  of  sales  for  War  Department,  who 
had  returned  from  Europe  where  he  de- 
posed of  the  supplies  left  by  the  expedi- 
tionary   force    there. 

October  24th. — Steam  tug  Aral,  sunk  in 
Delaware,    two    of    the   crew    drowned. 
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October  26th. — The  86  delegates  and  at- 
taches of  the  foreign  missions  who  attended 
the  International  Trade  Conference  at  At- 
lantic City  arrived  here  on  a  tour  around 
the    industrial    centers    of    the   country. 

October  27th. — Albert,  King  of  the  Bel- 
gians, Queen  Elizabeth  and  Prince  Leopold, 
Duke  of  Brabant,  were  the  guests  of  the 
city.  The  royal  party  arrived  at  North  Phil- 
adelphia Station  at"  12.46  P.  M.  and  es- 
corted by  the  First  City  Troop,  were  taken 
to  Independence  Hall,  where  the  King  un- 
veiled a  statue  of  Washington,  that  had 
recently  been  placed  on  a  new  pedestal. 
During  the  visit  of  rive  hours,  the  King 
visited  the  Belgian  Relief  Committee  «rooms, 
1524  Walnut  Street,  the  Red  Cross  head- 
quarters, Hog  Island  Shipyard,  where  he 
christened  a  transport,  and  the  Eddy  stone 
ammunition  plant.  Queen  Elizabeth  was 
taken  on  a  visit  to  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
after  she  left  the  party  at  the  Red  Cross 
rooms. 

October  29th. — Dr.  Philip  Sheridan  Daily 
was  convicted  in  the  Court  of  Quarter  Ses- 
sions of  a  violation  of  the  act  of  1911,  in 
practicing  medicine  without  a  license  to  do 
so.  Dr.  Daily  is  an  osteopath,  and  the 
case  was  regarded  as  a  test  of  the  act. 
Motion  for  a  new  trial  was  immediately 
made  by  the  osteopath's  counsel,  William 
A.   Gray. 

November  1st. — A  motor  truck  on  which 
were  riding  32  mem'bers  of  the  Cden  Social 
Club,  was  demolished  by  a  train  at  Clarks- 
boro  N.  J.,  18  miles  south  of  Camden. 
Fourteen  of  the  occupants  were  killed  and 
13  injured. 

November  4th. — Frank  Henry,  fifteenth 
victim  of  the  Clarksboro  collision  on  No- 
vember 1st,  died. 

November  8th. — Francis  J.  Wermuth,  the 
sixteenth  victim  of  the  Clarksboro  collision, 
died. 

November  11th. — The  Reading  Railway 
Ferryboat  Atlantic  City  was  cut  into  by 
the  steel  tug  Caspian,  in  the  Delaware  op- 
posite Christian  Street.  Four  men  on  the 
ferryboat  were  killed  by  the  impact  and 
four  others  injured.  The  ferryboat  was 
badly  damaged. 

November  13th. — Daring  robbery  com- 
mitted about  noon  on  the  window  of  the 
jewelry  store  of  Joseph  K.  Davidson,  210 
South  1 3th!  Street.  The  thieves  escaped 
with  goods  valued  at  $3000. 

November  14th. — An  attack  was  made  on 
the  Socialist  book  store,  1330  Arch  Street, 
at  night,  when  the  show  window  was 
smashed  with  bricks  thrown  by  persons  who 
drove  off  afterward  in  an  automobile.  The 
following  day  a  crowd  threatened   to  storm 


the  store,  but  a  call  for  police  prevented 
the  suggested   raid. 

November  17th. — Seven  men  were  killed 
and  eleven  injured  when  a  west-bound  Hog 
Island  train  crashed  into  a  motor  truck  at 
the  crossing  on  84th  Street  below  Eastvvick 
Avenue. 

Many  persons  injured  in  fifteen  trolley 
collisions  due  to  the  blanket  of  fog  which 
hung  over  the  city,  delaying  river,  steam 
and  street  railway  traffic  and  stalling  hun- 
dreds of  motor  cars  early  in   the  morning. 

November  18th. — The  Prince  of  Wales 
greeted  several  hundred  British  veterans 
who  assembled  to  meet  him  while  his  special 
train  stopped  at  North  Philadelphia  Station. 
This  was  his  only  stop  in  this  city  and  he 
remained   twelve   minutes. 

November  24th.— In  protest  against  the 
massacre  of  Jews  of  Ukraine,  3000  persons 
marched  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
where  a    demonstration    was   held. 

Lieutenant  Robert  M.  Stocker,  a  naval 
test  pilot,  and  Fred  Thompson,  a  civilian 
inspector  of  naval  aircraft,  were  drowned 
in  the  Delaware  near  Pennsgrove,  N.  J., 
when  the  airplane  in  which  they  were  flying 
from  the  Navy  Yard  plunged  into  the  river. 

December  20th. — Six  bandits,  who  used  a 
motor  car  to  escape  in,  held  up  members 
of  the  Ajax  Tire  Club,  1331  Arch  Street, 
and  robbed  fifteen  persons  present  of  cash 
and  jesvelry  estimated  to  be  worth  $20,000. 

December  24th. — Christmas  Eve  festivities 
in  community  centers  at  11.45  P.  M.  Com- 
munity singing  of  Christmas  carols  and 
.presentation  of  pageants  characterized  the 
exercises. 

Evans  Dental  Institute,  The 
Tlioinas  W. — Cor.  40th  and  Spruce  Sts. 
By  a  formal  agreement  executed  June  15, 
1°T2,  by  the  Trustees  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  The  Thomas  W.  Evans 
Museum  and  Institute  Society,  a  co-opera- 
tive affiliation  was  established  between  the 
respective  corporations  whereby  the  re- 
sources of  botli  are  utilized  in  carrying 
out  the  intent  and  purposes  expressed  in 
the  will  of  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Evans,  in 
which  he  directed  that  the  residue  of  his 
estate  be  applied  to  the  creation  of  a  dental 
educational  institution  to  be  located  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  Snruce  and  Fortieth 
Streets,  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  and 
to  be  carried  on  "as  such  institutions  of 
learning  are  now  conducted  in  Philadelphia 
and  not  inferior  to  any  already  established  " 
The  new  Dental  Institute,  which  is  the 
materialization  of  Dr.  Evans'  bequest  and 
which  houses  the  School  of  Dentistry  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  occupies 
the  lot  designated. 

The  building  is  242  feet  long  by   161  feet 
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wide.  The  style  of  architecture  is  col- 
legiate Gothic,  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII, 
and  in  keeping  with  the  architecture  of  the 
recently  constructed  buildings  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  material  is  of  Indiana  lime- 
stone and  hard-burnt  red  brick. 

The  Evans  Museum  occupies  the  east 
hall   of   the   Spruce    Street   wing. 

One  of  the  important  features  of  the 
building  is  the  large  operative  clinic,  in 
the  north  wing  on  the  second  floor.  This 
occupies  the  entire  wing  and  contains  135 
especially  designed  operating  chairs,  with 
instrument  cabinets  and  gas,  electricity, 
water  and  compressed-air  service,  at  each 
chair.  On  the  north  side  is  a  wall  of  glass, 
so  far  as  is  possible  in  keeping  with  the 
strength  of  the  building. 

The  Institute  offers  special  facilities  for 
the  prosecution  of  individual  scientific  re- 
search work  in  subjects  related  to  dental 
science  and  art.  Fully  equipped  private 
laboratories  are  provided  where  those  fitted 
for  pursuing  research  work  may  prosecute 
special  studies  of  that  character  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  and  with  the 
general  facilities  of  the  Institute  and  the 
technical  advice  of  its  staff  of  instructors 
at  their  service. 

The  department  of  graduate  instruction 
occupies  an  extensive  section  of  the  build- 
ing and  is  especially  equipped  with  the 
most  modern  chairs  and  appliances  for  the 
conduct  of  its  educational  work.  Com- 
pressed air,  electrical  service,  gas,  hot  and 
cold  water  are  supplied  to  all  of  the  labora- 
tories and  to  the  individual  work  tables, 
etc.  Neither  time,  care  nor  expense  has 
been  spared  in  making  the  institute  in  its 
construction  and  equipment  and  in  its  edu- 
cational plan  and  staff  the  most  _  extensive 
and  efficient  dental  educational  institution 
in   existence. 

President.  John  Weaver. 
Secretary,  Henry  Rainey. 

Evenlnji  Schools  —  See  Schools, 
Teachers'  College  Courses.  Wharton  School 
of  Finance  and   Commerce. 

Exempted    Property,    Value    of — 

As  the  value  of  real  estate  exempted  from 
taxation  bears  no  relation  to  the  borrowing 
capacity  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the 
same  care  is  not  needed  in  assessing  it. 
Consequently,  the  figures  given  below, 
which  are  for  the  yiar  1919,  may  not  be 
the  strict  market  value  of  the  classes  of 
property  described.  The  total  value  of 
all  classes  of  exempted  propertv  is  placed 
at  $282,401,928.  In  1908  the  totals  were 
$191,075,144,   and    in    18^8   $120,960,494. 

Principal  among  the  exempted  classes  in 
1919    were    the    following: 


Property  of  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia       $144,007,094 

Propertv  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania      2,039,600 

Property  of  the  United   States       31,317,200 

Churches   42,871,419 

Institutions     of     learning,     in- 
cluding  Parochial   and    other 

free  schools    29,375.300 

Other    public    charities    ......        13,495,125 

Hospitals 11,827,200 

Public  service  property  needed 

for   its  operation    6,134,490 

Public      libraries,      other      than 

city     property     834,500 

February  24,  1920.— The  Pennsylvania 
Supreme  Court  affirmed  a  rule  of  Common 
Pleas  Court  No.  2,  on  an  appeal  by  the  city 
that  the  rooms  occupied  by  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions  and  Church  extension  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  1701-05  Arch  Street  are 
exempt  from  taxation.  See  Year  Book  for 
1919. 


Exports — See  Co 


mm  ere  e. 


Eye  Dispensary— Of  the  Bureau  of 
Health.     See  Health,  Bureau  of. 

Faekeiiland— Appears  upon  the  map 
of  Campanius  as  the  territory  below  Frank- 
ford  Creek,  and  is  said  to  he  derived  from 
the  Dutch  or  German,  and  means  "tine 
land." 

Fairliill  Square— Bounded  by  Lehigh 
Avenue,  Huntingdon  Street,  Fourth  Street 
and  Apple  Street,  was  originally  a  portion 
of  the  Fairhill  estate,  which  belonged  to 
Isaac  Norris  of  Fairhill,  who  bought  a 
portion  of  it  as  early  as  1713.  Dimensions. 
500  feet  north  and  south  by  210  east  and 
west.  The  ground  was  given  bv  the  Norris 
heirs  in  1848  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Kensington  district,  to  be  held  for  public 
use  as  a  public  walk  or  green  for  ever, 
and  to  be  used  for  no  other  purpose  what- 
ever.     See  Parks  and  Squares 

Fair  mount  Parle— This  large  public 
recreation  ground  is  the  combination  oi 
numerous  purchases  and  gifts  of  land,  ex- 
tending from  1812,  when  tlie  hill,  indicated 
on  Holme's  map  oi  Philadelphia,  1683,  i> 
marked  "Farre  Mount,"  was  purchased  for 
the  site  of  a  water  works  and  reservoir, 
down  to  June,  1918,  when  -lie  Parkway, 
which  extends  to  the  City  Hall,  formally 
came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Fairmount  Park.  The  Park- 
includes  Fairmount,  the  Fast  and  West 
Parks,  the  Wissahickon  extension,  and  the 
Parkway,  and  has  a  combined  area  of  3624 
acres.       See     Commissioners    of    Fairmount 
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Park,  and  under  their  separate  headings  the 
historic    mansions    in    the    Park. 

Fairmount  Parle  Art  Association 

— Formed  in  1871  by  a  body  of  public- 
spirited  and  wealthy  citizens  lor  the  purpose 
of  beautifying  Fairmount  Park  with  statu- 
ary, fountains,  etc.,  of  an  artistic  charac- 
ter. The  objects  as  set  forth  in  its*  con- 
stitution are  "the  accumulation  of  a_  fund, 
by  means  of  annual  contributions  of  small 
fixed  sums  of  money  by  the  members,  and 
by  legacies,  donations,  etc.,  which  fund,  or 
the  interest  thereon,  shall  be  devoted  to 
and  expended  in  adorning  Fairmount  Park 
with  statues,  busts,  and  other  works  of 
art,  either  of  a  memorial  nature  or  other- 
wise." The  first  work  plr.ced  in  the  park 
was  the  bronze  statue  "Night,"  by  Stanch, 
which  was  set  up  on  George's  Hill,  in   1872. 

The  forty-seventh  annual  meeting  was 
held  January  16th,  when  the  annual  report- 
noted  that  the  statue  of  Thorfinn  Karlsefni 
by  the  Icelandic  sculptor,  Einar  Jonsson, 
had  been  finished  and  accepted  by  the  Art 
Jury,  and  was  in  process  of  being  cast  in 
the  final  bronze.  It  is  the  first  of  a  series 
of  statues  emblematic  of  the  history  of 
America  presented  to  the  city  by  J.  Bunfnrd 
Samuel,  anticipating  the  provisions  of  Mrs. 
Samuel's  will.  During  the  year  three 
marble  figures,  two  of  them  bequests,  were 
placed  in  Horticultural  Hall,  Fairmount 
Park,  and  two  bronzes  by  Albert  Laessle 
placed.  One  of  the  latter,  "Billy."  a  figure 
of  a  young  goat  was  placed  in  Rittenhouse 
Square  and  the  other  of  a  group  of  Pen- 
guins, was  erected  in  the  Zoological  Gar- 
den. 

At  the  annual  meeting  a  resolution  was 
adopted  urging  the  city  government  to 
"undertake  the  reclamation  and  improve- 
ment of  a  section  of  the  banks  of  the 
Schuylkill  and  the  construction  of  a  new 
bridge  at  Vine  Street  as  a  war  memorial  of 
the  City   of   Philadelphia." 

The  association  has  plans  for  erecting  a 
Robert  Morris  memorial,  an  Ericsson  memo- 
rial and  a  Shakespeare  memorial,  the  latter 
intended  to  be  placed  in  the  Parkway  close 
to   the  new   Free   Library   Building. 

There  is  a  city  branch  of  the  association, 
which  aims  to  beautify  the  smaller  parks  of 
the   city. 

President,  Charles  J.  Cohen. 
Treasurer,  W.  Etinckfe  Smith. 
Secretary,    Leslie    W.    Miller. 

Fairnioiint  Park  Trolley  —  Oper- 
ated on  a  fifty-year  lease  by  the  Fairmount 
Park  Transportation  Company.  The  line  is 
8.47  miles  in  length.  The  road  operates  59 
cars,  48  of  them  of  the  open  type.  The 
company   was   chartered   under    the   laws  of 


New  Jersey  in  1894,  with  a  capital  of  $2,- 
000,000.  The  road  was  built  during  1896- 
97.  The  first  cars  over  the  road  were  run 
in  the  West  Park,  on  November  10,  1896, 
when  that  part  of  the  line  was  completed. 
The  whole  line  was  put  in  operation  on 
the  completion  of  the  trolley  bridge,  April 
20,  1S97.  In  1917,  511,307  passengers  were 
carried  on  the  line.  The  company  went 
into   the  hands  of  receivers  in    1915. 

Falls     of     Sclinylkill— Lies     in     the 

38th  Ward,  along  Ridyre  Avenue  above 
Laurel  Hill  Cemetery  and  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Wissahickon  Creek,  has  gradually 
grown  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Falls 
Tavern  and  other  taverns  long  established 
in  the  vicinity.  The  settlement  was  orig- 
inally called  Fort  St.  David's,  which  name 
was  given  to  it  in  consequence  of  its  being 
near  the  fort  so  called  of  the  Fishing  Com- 
pany of  St.  David,  which  about  the  year 
1747  or  later  was  established  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  in  imitation  of  the 
Fishing  Company  of  the  Colony  in  Schuyl- 
kill, which  was  founded  about  1732,  and 
had  its  Castle  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
river  near  Ea?!esfield.  The  fish-house  of 
Fort  St.  David  was  on  a  rock  near  the 
eastern  abutment  of  the  Reading  Rai'road 
bridge.  The  sign  of  Fort  St.  David's  Fish- 
house  was  for  manv  years  that  of  the  lower 
tavern  at  the  Falls.  The  village  was  a 
government  post-office  known  as  Fort  St. 
David's.  It  became  known  as  Falls  Vil- 
lage, but  the  name  gradually  went  out 
of  use,  and  the  "Falls  of  Schuylkill"  was 
substituted;  which  latter  may  be  said  to 
have  become  general  by  the  year  1830. 

Fel'tonville— In  the  42d  Ward,  for- 
merly was  a  village  at  the  intersection 
of  old  Second  Street  and  Fisher's  Lane; 
called  after  the  Felton  family,  farmers  and 
market-gardeners  at  that  place. 

Fern  Rock — In  the  42d  Ward.  Once 
the  home  of -the  Arctic  explorer,  Dr.  Elisha 
Kent  Kane.  The  estate  of  Pierce  Butler 
adjoined  it.  For  some  years  the  Kane 
mansion  was  a  summer  boarding-house. 
The  name  has  been  given  to  the  vicinity 
and  to  a  land  association. 

Ferries — The  f.rst  ferry  between  Phila- 
delphia and  the  New  Jersey  side  of  the 
Delaware  was  becrun  in  16°5,  when  Danie' 
Cooper  was  eiven  permission  to  establish 
the  route.  The  ferrv  on  this  side  landed 
at  Arch  Street.  In  1735  there  was  a  ferry 
in  operation  between  Market  Street  and 
"William  Cooper's"  in  New  Jersey,  prob- 
ably Cooper's  Point.  There  was  a  landing 
at    Market    Street    forty    years    before    that 
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time,    and   probably   a    ferry   at    that    point. 

The  South  Street  Ferry  which  plies  be- 
tween that  point  and  Kaighn's  Point,  Cam- 
den, was  started  in  1809  and  until  1815 
boats  landed  at  Queen  Street,  Philadelphia. 
In  1816  the  widow  of  Clement  Reeves  took 
over  the  propertv  and  after  her  death,  in 
1827,  it  was  bought  by  Ebenezer  Toole 
and  William  Champion.  In  1851  the  com- 
pany was  taken  over  by  the  South  Camden 
Ferry  Company,  which  operated  the  ferry 
until  1873,  when  a  controlling  interest  was 
bought  by  General  John  S.  Schultze, 
president  of  the  Manchester  Railroad, 
whose  interests  were  later  taken  over  by 
the  Reading. 

Seven  terries  are  still  in  operation  be- 
tween Philadelphia  and  the  New  Jersey  side 
of  the  Delaware.  During  the  year  the 
Cramer  Hill  Ferry,  which  plied  between 
Otis  Street  wharf  and  Cramer  Hill,  New- 
Jersey,   was    withdrawn. 

At  Vine  Street  a  ferry  plies  between 
Vine  Street,   Camden,  and   Philadelphia. 

At  Market  Street  the  ferries  run  to 
Federal  Street.  Camden,  where  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  has  its  Camden  Station. 
"  At  Chestnut  Street  the  Reading  Railway 
has  a  ferrv  running  to  Kaighn's  Point, 
where    its    Camden    Station    is   located. 

At  South  Street  the  Reading  has  a  ferry 
to  Kaighn's  Point,  and  the  Gloucester 
Ferrv  Company  carries  traffic  to  Gloucester, 
N.   J. 

The  Shackamaxon  Street  Ferry  plies  be- 
tween that  wharf  and  Vine  Street,  Cam- 
den. 

At  Shackamaxon  Street  is  the  Petty's 
Island    ferry. 

June  30th. — Residents  of  New  Jersey  peti- 
tion Elisha  Lee,  Federal  manager  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  for  double- 
decked  ferryboats  plying  between  this  city 
and  Camden. 

August  10th. — Ferryboat  Kiltery,  pur- 
chased by  the  Crew  Levick  Company  ar- 
rived, and  a  few  days  later  was  placed  in 
commission  on  the  ferry*  to  Petty's  Island, 
where  the  company's  oil  plant  is  located. 

September  13th. — The  m  Gloucester  Ferry 
Company  increased  the  rate  of  fare  from 
7  cents  to  10  cents  for  one-way  passage,  and 
its  other  rates  in  proportion. 

During  the  year  1919,  according  to  es- 
timates of  the  Department  of  Wharves, 
Docks  and  Ferries,  more  thin  46,000,000 
passengers  were  conveyed  hy  the  boats  ply- 
ing between    Philadelphia   and   Camden. 

Finns  in  Philadelphia — See  For- 
eign Population. 

Fire,  Bureau  of — Under  Department 
of  Public  Safety.     Headquarters,  1328  Race 


Street.  Chief  Engineer,  William  H.  Mur- 
phv.  salary,  $4500;  Fire  Inspector,  Tames 
C.  Baxter,'  Jr.,  salary.  $4500;  Deputy  Chief 
Engineer,    Ross    B.    Davis,   salary,   $3500 

Battalion  Chiefs:  George  P.  McConaghy, 
Harry  Piper,  Joseph  C.  Clements,  Harry 
Ervin,  William  T.  Barrett,  Jacob  Walbert, 
George  Nallinger,  George  Rittenhonse,  Hugh 
Colgan,  Michael  Walsh;  salaries,  each  $2100. 
The    Fire   Department  consists  of: 

59   steam    fire   engine   companies. 
29   hook    and    ladder    companies. 
7   gasoline      pumping      engine      com- 
panies. 

1  fire  boat. 

2  water  towers. 

3  pipe  line  companies. 
SO  captains. 

84  lieutenants. 
61  steam   engineers. 
61  firemen. 
102  drivers. 
18   tillermen. 
1247  hose  and  laddermen. 
Salaries:        captain,      $1500;       lieutenant, 
S1400;     steam     engineers,     $1350;     firemen, 
$1300;     drivers,     $1300;     tillermen.     $1350: 
hose   and    laddermen,    graded,    $1300,    S1200 
and   $1100. 

No  person  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  or  who  cannot  read  and 
"write  the  English  language,  and  who  shall 
not  have  resided  in  the  State  at  least  one 
year  preceding  his  appointment,  shall  be 
eligible  as  a  member  of  the  police  force  or 
as  a  fireman. 

Locations  of   Fire   Stations. 
Fire   Engines. 
No.  Location. 

1.— 1837   South  Street. 

2. — S.  W.  cor.  Warnock  and  Berk  Streets. 
3. — 117  Queen  Street. 
4. — 1528   Sansom   Street. 
5. — S.    E.    cor.   Thirty-seventh  and  Ludlow 

Streets. 
6. — Montgomery     Avenue,     below     Girard 

Avenue. 
7. — 4253-55    Frankford   Avenue. 
8. — N.  E.  cor.   Second  and  Quarry  Streets. 
9. — N.      W.      cor.      Main      and      Carpenter 
Streets,   Germantown. 
10.— 808   Morris  Street. 
11. — S.  W.  cor.  South  and  Alder  Streets. 
12. — Main  and  T'entre  Streets,  Manayunk. 
13. — 1517   Parrish   Street. 
14. — 4516    Frankford   Avenue,   Frankford. 
15. — Howard  Street  and  Columbia  Avenue. 
16. — Forty-fourth  Street,  below  Girard  Ave. 
17. — 253   N.   Fifteenth  Street. 
18— S.   E.  cor.  Uber  and  Callowhill  Streets. 
19.— 29  and  31  E.  Chelten  Avenue,  German- 
town. 
20.— N.  W.  cor.  Tenth  and  Hunter  Streets. 
21. — 826  New  Market  Street. 
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No.  Location. 

22.— 214   Pine   Street. 

23. — Seventh  Street,  above  Norris. 

24. — Twentieth  and  Federal  Streets. 

25.— 1915  and   1917   Adams  Street. 

26.— 1010-1012   Buttonwood   Street. 

27. — 2202   Columbia  Avenue. 

28. — Clearfield  and  Belgrade  Streets. 

29.— 1225   N.    Fourth  Street. 

30. — 3546   Germantown   Avenue. 

31.— 2736  N.   Second  Street. 

32.— 239-41    S.   Sixth   Street. 

33. — Richmond      Street,      above     Kirkbride, 

Bridesburg. 
34. — 1313  N.  Twenty-seventh  Street. 
35. — Falls     of     Schuylkill,     Ridge     Avenue, 

above  Midvale. 
36. — Main     Street,     between     Decatur     and 

Hartzel,   Holmesburg. 
37. — Highland   Avenue  and   Twenty-seventh 

Street,  Chestnut  Hill. 
38. — Longshore  Street  and  State  Road,  Ta- 

cony. 
39. — Leverington     Avenue,    west    of    Ridge 

Avenue,  Roxborough. 
40. — Sixty-fifth    Street  and    Woodland   Ave- 
nue, Paschalville. 
41. — Sixty-first   Street  and  Haverford  Ave., 

Haddington. 
42. — Front  and  Westmoreland  Streets. 
43.— 2110   Market   Street. 
44. — 3420  Haverford  Avenue. 
45. — X.  E.  cor.  Twenty-sixth  and  York  Sts. 
46. — S.  E.  cor.  Otsego  and  Reed  Streets. 
47. — 3135    Gray's   Ferry   Road. 
48. — Seventh   Street,  above  Carpenter. 
49. — Snyder  Avenue,  west  of   Fifteenth. 
50. — N.  W.  cor.  Park  Ave.  and  Cambria  St. 
51.— Old    York     Road     and     Nedro     Street, 

Branchtown. 
52. — Jackson  and  Vankirk  Sts.,  Wissinoming. 
53.— Fourth   Street  and  Snyder  Avenue. 
54. — Sixty-third   Street   and   Lancaster  Ave. 
55. — S.   E.   cor.   Marshall   St.  and  Erie  Ave. 
56. — County  Line  and  Rhawn  St.,  Fox  Chase. 
57. — Fifty-fifth  and  Pine  Streets. 
58. — Byberry   Road  and  Worthington   Ave.. 

Byberry. 
59. — Hunting   Park   Ave.    and    Schuyler    St. 

Fire    Trucks. 
1. — 2132  Fairmount  Avenue. 
2.— 316-318   Florist  Street. 
3.— 2003   N.    Second  Street. 
4.— 319    Delancey    Street. 
5. — Sixteenth    Street,    below    Fitzwater. 
6. — N.  E.  cor.  Haverford  Ave.  and  Preston 

Street. 
7.— 1225   N.    Fourth   Street. 
8. — S.    E.    cor.    Germantown    Avenue    and 

Bringhurst  Street,  Germantown. 
9. — 2110  Market   Street. 
10. — N.  S.  of  Clearfield  Street,  below  Frank- 
ford  Avenue. 
11.— E.   S.   of  Twelfth   St.,  below  Wharton. 


No.  Location. 

12. — N.  W.  cor.  Park  Ave.  and  Cambria  St. 
13. — Fiftieth    Street  and  Baltimore  Avenue. 
14—2938  Ridge  Avenue. 
15. — 4516  Frankford  Avenue,  Frankford. 
16. — Belgrade  and  Huntingdon   Streets. 
18. — Ridge  Avenue,  above  Midvale  Avenue, 
Falls  of  Schuylkill. 

Auxiliary   Trucks. 
A. — N.  W.  cor.  Main  and  Carpenter  Streets, 

Germantown. 
D. — Main     Street,     between     Decatur     and 
Hartzel   Streets,   Holmesburg. 
Pipe    Line    Wagons. 
1.— 239-41  S.   Sixth  Street. 
2. — Sixth  Street  and  Lehigh  Avenue. 
3.— 2003   N.    Second    Street. 

Chemical  Engines. 
1. — N.     E.     cor.     Haverford    Avenue    and 

Preston   Street 
2.— 1225   N.    Fourth   Street. 

Twelfth  Street,  below  Wharton  Street. 
■N.  S.  Clearfield  Street,  below  Frank- 
.  ford   Avenue. 

Rising  Sun  Lane  and  Somerville  Ave. 
Bustleton    Pike,    above    Fulmer    Street, 

Bustleton. 
Eighty-second  Street  and  Tinicum  Ave. 
Oak  Lane. 

Insurance  Patrols. 
Arch  Street,  west  of  Fifth. 
Fifth  and  Hacklev  Streets. 
2122   Market  Street. 
58    E.    Haines    Street,   Germantown. 
Water    Towers. 
1.— 2110  Market   Street. 
2. — Sixth   Street  and  Lehigh   Avenue. 
Fire   Main    Pumping   Stations. 
S.    W.     cor.     Delaware    Avenue    and    Race 
Street,    Lehigh    Avenue,    north    side,    east 
of  Seventh  Street. 

Fire    Boats. 
Boat    Edwin    S.    Stuart,    Race    Street    pier, 

Delaware. 
•Boat   Samuel   H.    Ashbridge,    Race    Street, 

Delaware. 
•Boat    William    S.    Stokley,    Palmer    Street 

wharf,   Delaware. 
*Boat    John    E.     Rcybum,     Sansom     Street 

wharf,   Schuylkill. 
*Boat     King,     Washington    Avenue    wharf, 
Delaware. 
*Police    boats    equipped   with    fire   pumps. 
The  Stuart,  the  only  specially  built  fire  boat, 
can  throw  21   streams  simultaneously. 

The  High  Pressure  Station  at  Race  Street 
and  Delaware  Avenue  IS  fitted  with  seven 
large  and  two  small  gas  engines  having  a 
total  horse-power  of  2350.  The  pump*  to 
which  they  are  attached  have  a  combined 
Dower  for  delivering  9100  gallons  of  water 
per  minute.  This  is  forced  through  special 
fire  mains  in  the  central  part  of  the  city. 
Similar    equipment    is    to    be    found    at    the 
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High-pressure     Station     at     Seventh     Street 
and  Lehigh  Avenue. 

Fires    ami    Fire    Losses  in    lOlf) — 

There  were  5133  alarms  of  tire  in   1919,  of 

which   419    were   false   alarms.  The   actual 

number  of  fires  was  416S,   and  for  two   of 
these    five    alarms    each    were    sent. 

The  fire  losses  amounted  to  $4,885,485, 
distributed    as    follows: 

Insured  Property. 

1919.                     Insurance.  Loss. 

January $6,335,400  $786,393 

February     . .  .      10,132,900  188,643 

March.' 8,024,725  222,314 

April    -25,029,600  121.579 

May 8,987,750  531,089 

Tune    10,231,100  148,761 

July   4,098,100  333.870 

August    2,605,350  268,700 

September    .  .        4,807,800  56,269 

October     9,472,400  126,052 

•November     .  .        6.35S.OOO  699,575 

•December  .  .  .      10,000,000  425,100 

Totals    5106,083,125  $3,918,345 

*  Estimated. 

Uninsured  losses:  Buildings,  $89,465; 
contents,   $567,775. 

Co-insured:  $309,900.     Total,  $967,140. 

Fires  of  1910— January  5  th.— Third 
Baptist  Church,  Wister  and  Wakefield 
Streets,    Germantown.      Damage   $30,000. 

January  6th. — Stable  of  Samuel  Isaacson, 
506  Pine  Street.  Loss  $22,000.  Forty-six 
horses  and  four  mules  burned  to   death. 

January  12ch. — Spice  plant  of  A.  Colbtirn, 
at  11th  and  Nevada  Streets  destroyed,  caus-' 
ing  a  loss  of   $700,000;    14  men   injured. 

Fire  in  the  Grand  Garage,  2115  South  8th 
Street,  destroyed  50  automobiles  and  caused 
a  loss  of  $45,000. 

January  13th. — Valuable  works  of  art  de- 
stroyed in  home  of  Rabbi  Joseph  L.  Kraus- 
kopf,   4715   Pulaski   Avenue,   Germantown. 

January  15th. — Heralds  of  Liberty  Build- 
ing, 4008-14  Chestnut  Street,  damage  esti- 
mated at   $30,000. 

January  16th. — Two  tank  steamships,  the 
Roald  Amundsen  and  the  Kjobenhavn  and 
a  barge  were  burned  at  the  Passyunk  Ave- 
nue loading  pier  of  the  Atlantic  Refining 
Company;  6  men  were  killed  and  11  injured. 
Loss,  $1,000,000. 

January  19th. — Eight  persons  suffocated 
in  a  fire  in  a  dwelling  house  at  222:,  Gray's 
Fern/  Avenue. 

January  22d. — Lewis  Building,  1021-27 
Ridge  Avenue;  $40,000  loss,  several  firemen 
injured. 

January  27th. — Philadelphia  Oil  Refinery, 
35th  -md  Ritimr  Streets.  Loss  several  thou- 
sand  dollars. 


January  29th.— Stable  of  Jacob  Weiss, 
911-13  North  2d.  Street,  58  horses  burned 
to  death  and   10  wagons  destroyed. 

Meat  plants  of  F.  G.  Vogt  &  Company 
and  the  Consolidated  Beef  Company  at  30th 
Street  below  Race.  Loss  $30,000.  The 
Rising  Sun  Hotel  was  slightly   damaged. 

January  31st. — Fire  in  a  Chinese  joss 
house,  907  Race  Street,  destroyed  a  quan- 
tity  of  costumes  and  other  Chinese  articles. 

February  24th. — Building  occupied  by  tiie 
Charles  J.  Cohen  envelope  factory,  508-10 
Ludlow  Street,  partially  destroyed.  Ten 
firemen  were  injured  and  the  loss  estimated 
at   $130,000. 

March  9th. — Main  building  of  the  Berg 
Company's  fertilizing  plant,  Ontario  Street 
near  Delaware  Avenue,  destroved  with  a 
loss  of  $100,000. 

March  23d. — Fatal  fire  at  708  North 
Front  Street  in  which  two  persons  lost 
their  lives. 

May  1st. — Seven-story  store  of  Oppen- 
heim,  Collins  &  Company,  1207-9  Chestnut 
Street,  swept  by  fire.  Five  firemen  injured. 
Loss,  $500,000. 

May  5th. — Buildings  occupied  bv  John 
Price  Company,  grocers,  and  Hurlock 
Brothers,  cardboard  manufacturers,  3432-38 
Market  Street,  partly  destroved  by  lire 
caused  by  lightning.  Loss,  $20,000  for  the 
Price  Company  and  $100,000  for  Hurlock 
Brothers. 

May  31st.— Building  at  1315  and  1317 
Vine  Street  occupied  oy  World  Film  Cor- 
poration, the  United  Picture  Theatres  and 
George  Kleine  Film  Exchange,  partially  de- 
stroyed, causing  a  loss  of  $30,000.  The 
fire  was  due  to  friction  sparks  igniting  a 
reel    of    film    which    was   being   wound. 

June  13th. — Plant  occupied  bv  the  Queen 
Metal  and  Rubber  Company,  234-36  Oueen 
Street,  destroyed.  Loss  estimated  at 
$50,000. 

June  23d. — The  Seventh  Street  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  southwest  corner  of 
•  7th  and  Norris  Streets,  practically  burned 
to  ground,  entailing  a  damage  of  $50,000 
and    injuring    two    firemen. 

June  28th, — Garage  at  5156-60  Thompson 
Street,  owned  by  Harry  Odenheh;  30  auto- 
mobiles  destroyed.      Loss,   $40,000. 

June  28th.  —  Freighter,  Eleuthereos  K. 
Yenivelos,  laden  with  sugar,  seriously  dam- 
aged in  the  Delaware  River,  off  Reed  Street. 
July  I2th. — Collapse  of  a  burning  build- 
ing at  613-15  North  American  Street,  near 
Green,  occupied  by  Potash  Brothers  as  a 
storehouse  for  burlap  baps,  resulted  in  the 
death  of  six  firemen  and  the  injury  of 
about  40  others.  Two  policemen  and'  two 
civilians  were  also  injured  by  falling  bricks 
and   timbers. 
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July  13th.— The  100-ft.  spire  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the 
Saviour,  38th  and  Ludlow  Streets,  split  by 
lightning,  ruining  its  chimes. 

August  9th. — 200,000  bushels  of  grain, 
valued  at  $170,000,  destroyed  by  fire  at  the 
Elevator  and  Warehouse  Company,  Park 
Avenue  and   Clearfield   Street. 

September  14th. — Atlantic  Refining  Com- 
pany's plant,  Passyunk  Avenue  and  the 
Schuylkill  River,  menaced  by  fire  which 
partly  destroved  a  pier. 

September  14th. — The  dredge  Weymouth, 
owned  by  the  Bowers  Southern  Dredging 
Company,  almost  destroyed  by  fire  while 
moored  off  Pier  6,   Greenwich   Point. 

September  15th. — Seven  firemen,  a  police- 
man and  a  woman  were  injured  in  a  fire 
in  the  hav  and  feed  establishment  of  Charley 
H.  Longcope,  1612  North  22d  Street.  The 
loss   was   estimated    at    $50,000. 

September  23d. — Five  men  injured  and  a 
loss  of  $100,000  caused  by  a  fire  at  the 
Atlantic  Refining  Company,  35th  and  Ritner 
Streets. 

October  22d. — Twenty-two  firemen  over- 
come by  fumes  resulting  from  burning  saw- 
dust in  a  fire  that  destroyed  the  factory 
owned  by  George  W.  Kugler  &  Sons,  919-27 
North  Newmarket  Street,  near  Second  and 
Poplar,  with  a  property  damage  estimated 
at  $25,000. 

October  30th. — A  fire  in  the  basement  of 
Logan  Hall  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania resulted  in  the  injury  of  two  students 
and  two  firemen,  while  four  other  firemen 
were  overcome  by  smoke.  Many  records  of 
the  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science 
were  lost. 

November  12th.  —  Fire  practically  de- 
stroyed the  glass  manufacturing  plant  owned 
by  Gillinder  &  Sons,  Inc.,  State  Road  and 
Devereaux  Street,  Wissinoming.  Rour  fire- 
men   injured.      Loss,    $400,000. 

December  4th.  —  Jewish  Synagogue, 
Kesher  Israel,  Lombard  Street  near  4th, 
wrecked   by    fire. 

London  Leather  Goods  Company's  store, 
218  Arch  Street,  damaged  to  an  extent  of 
$75,000. 

Epstein,  Laison  &  Company's  auction 
house,  32  5  Market  Street,  gutted  by  fire, 
causing  loss  of  $150,000  and  injuring  two 
firemen. 

December  21st.  —  Messiah  Lutheran 
Church,  loth  and  Jefferson  Streets,  almost 
totally    wrecked   by    fire. 

Fire  Marshal — Room  381  west  cor- 
ridor, City  Hall.  The  Fire  Marshal's  duty 
is  to  attend,  examine  into,  report  upon, 
and  keep  a  record  of  all  fires  occurring 
within  the  limits  of  the  city,  and  ascertain. 
as     satisfactory     as     possible,     the     causes 


thereof;  to  detect  and  ferret  out  and  bring 
to  justice  all  persons  guilty  of  the  crime 
of  arson  or  incend:arism,  and  enforce  all 
laws  and  ordinances  for  the  prevention  of 
fires  and  the  safeguarding  of  life  in  the 
event  of  fire.  In  his  office  motion-picture 
theatres   are  licensed. 

Fire  Marshal,  George  W.  Elliott;  salarv, 
$2500. 

Assistant  Fire  Marshals — Frank  J.  Galla- 
gher; salarv,  $2000.  James  Mulherin;  sal- 
arv, $1800.  Charles  L.  McBrearty;  salary, 
S1S00.  Chas.  Whitmore;  salarv.  $1800. 
Clerk,  Chas.   Weakley;   salary,  $1200. 

Firemen's  Pension  Fnml  Asso- 
ciation— See  Pensions. 

First  Baptist  Chnreli — Seventeenth 
and  Sansom  Streets.  Congregation  really 
began  to  worship  in  Philadelphia  in  1695. 
although  as  a  congregation  it  first  was 
organized  when  it  met  in  the  Barbadoes 
Store  at  Second  and  Chestnut  Streets  in 
1698.  After  holding  services  at  the  brew- 
house  for  some  years,  the  First  Church,  by 
an  arrangement  with  the  Keithians,  who 
had  separated  from  the  Society  of  Friends, 
removed  to  the  meeting-house  of  the  latter, 
which  was  on  the  west  side  of  Second 
Street  below  Arch.  This  transfer  took 
place  on  the  15th  of  March,  1707.  The 
congregation  remained  there  for  many 
years.  In  1731  the  wooden  building  erected 
by  the  Keithians  was  taken  down,  and  a 
brick  structure  erected  of  the  size  of  32 
by  40  feet.  In  1762  this  building  was  re- 
placed by  another,  much  larger,  which  was 
again  enlarged  in  1808  to  the  dimensions  of 
6i  by  75  feet,  and  remained  until  the  church 
at  Broad  and  Arch  Streets  was  finished  in 
1857.  In  1900  the  congregation  moved  into 
its  present  edifice. 

First    City    Troop— See   First   Troop, 

Philadelphia    City    Cavalry. 

First       Penny       Savings       Bank — 

Twenty-first  and  Bainbridge  Streets.  Branch 
in  Liberty  Building,  Broad  and  Chestnut 
Streets.  Founded  in  1888  by  John  Wana- 
maker,  largely  as  one  of  the  numerous 
social  welfare  projects  inaugurated  suc- 
cessfully under  the  auspices  of  Bethany 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  branch  in  the 
Liberty  Building  was  opene  1  in  Octoher, 
1919.  '  On  September  1.  1919,  the  institu- 
tion had  29,721  depositors  and  deposits  of 
$5,007,113.73.  It  accepts  from  depositors 
either  small  or  large  sums  of  money,  on 
which  it  pays  interest.  See  Bethany  Presby- 
terian   Church,   Savings  Banks. 
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First  Presbyterian  Clin  re  h — Sev- 
enth Street  and  South  Washington  Square. 
This  is  the  parent  church  of  Presbyterians 
in  Philadelphia,  the  congregation  having 
been  •  originally  formed  in  1698,  and  wor- 
shipped in  the  Barbadoes  Store,  at  Second 
and  Chestnut  Streets.  In  1704  the  congre- 
gation erected  its  first  church  on  Market 
Street,  east  of  Third.  The  building  was 
replaced  in  1793  by  an  Ionic  structure, 
which,  in  turn  was  abandoned  in  1822,  when 
the  present  building,  also  Ionic  in  char- 
acter, was  opened.  Among  the  ministers 
wdio  preached  to  the  congregations,  was  the 
Rev.  John  Erving,  provost  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

First  Troop.  Philadelphia  City 
Cavalry — Armory,  Twenty-third  Street, 
north  of  Chestnut.  Founded  in  1774  by 
twenty-six  gentlemen,  "for  the  defense  of 
the  rights  of  their  threatened  country." 
During  the  Revolutionary  War  it  was  an 
active  organization,  present  at  several  im- 
portant engagements,  and  serving  from  1776 
to  1783.  At  times  the  troop  served  as 
body-guard  to  Washington,  who  compli- 
mented the  organization  for  its  loyal  and 
efficient  services.  The  troop  has  taken  part 
in  every  war  cf  the  United  States  as  an 
organization,  except  the  Mexican  War,  but 
in  that  conflict  its  members  individually 
saw  service.  In  the  European  War,  for  the 
first,  time,  the  troop  lost  its  identity,  as  did 
every  other  independent  or  state  organiza- 
tion.  Prior  to  the  National  Army  Act,  the 
First  City  Troop  formed  part_  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania National  Guard  regiment  of  cav- 
alry. The  organization  has  acted  as  escort 
to  every  President  of  the  United  States  who 
has  visited  Philadelphia  while  in  office,  and 
has  escorted  _  every  distinguished  visitor  to 
the  city  until  it  went  into  the  European 
War.  It  has  been  a  time-honored  custom 
of  the  troop  to  parade  on  November  17th, 
each  year,  the  anniversary  of  its  founding, 
and  on  Washington's  Birthday  each  year. 
The  Troop  was  incorporated  in  1863. 
Captain.  Thomas  Cadwalader. 
r  On  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  Albert, 
King  of  the  Belgians,  his  consort,  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  Prince  Leopold,  on  October 
27th,  the  Troop  acted  as  their  escort.  This 
was  its  first  public  appearance  as  an  organ- 
ization   after    the    European    War. 

November  17th. — For  the  first  time  since 
the  United  States  entered  the  European 
War,  the  Troop  revived  its  custom  or  snak- 
ing a  short  parade  in  uniform,  but  un- 
mounted, on  the  occasion  of  its  anniversary. 
A  dinner  followed  at  the  organization's 
armory,  at  which  its  commander,  Captain 
George  C.   Thayer,  presided. 

December    1st. — Captain    Thayer    resigned 


from  the  active  list  of  the  Troop,  having 
been  selected  as  Lieut.-Colonel  of  the  First 
Pennsylvania  Cavalry  Regiment  in  the  new 
National    Guard. 

Five      O'clock      Clnl»— One     of     the 

famed  dining  clubs  of  Philadelphia  which 
has  a  national  reputation.  Organized  in 
1883,  as  one  of  the  successors  of  .the 
Thursday  Club,  which,  founded  in  1880, 
had  after  two  years  of  activity  come  vir- 
tually to  an  end  through  the  loss  of  some 
of  its  brightest,  wittiest  lights  who  seceded. 
The  Five  O'clock  Club  received  its  name 
front  its  original  custom  of  sitting  down 
to  dinner  at  that  hour.  It  was  organized 
by  a  group  of  popular  journalists,  theatrical, 
business  and  professional  men.  Its  dinners 
are  held  monthly  during  the  winter  season, 
and  some  of  the  most  prominent  men  in 
the  country  have  been  guests  at  its  board. 
The  dinners  are  usually  held  at  the  Belle- 
vue-Stratford   Hotel. 

President,   Dr.    Hobart   A.    Hare. 

Secretary,    J.    Hampton    Moore. 

Five  Points— A  section  in  the  35th 
Ward.  Formerly  a  village  at  the  inter- 
section of  Castor's  Road,  Oxford  Road, 
and  Dark  Run  Road,  northeast  of  Frank- 
ford. 

Flas.  City,  and  Colors — Prior  to 
the  adoption  of  the  present  city  colors  and 
flag,  in  1895,  it  was  customary  to  use  the 
city  arms  painted  upon  a  blue  ground.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Henry  C.  McCook,  becoming  in- 
terested in  the  lack  of  unanimity  on  the 
subject  made  an  independent  study  of  the 
arms,  and  reported  the  city  colors,  taken 
from  the  arms,  were  blue'  and  a  golden 
yellow.  He  also  suggested  a  flag  of  blue 
with  a  band  of  yellow  in  the  middle.  His 
suggestions . were  accepted  by  City  Councils. 

The  Ordinance  of  March  27,  1S95.  pro- 
vided that  the  following  shall  be  the  forms, 
devices  and  colors  of  the  Civic  Flag,  the 
City  Ensign  and  the  Pennant  of  the  City 
of  Philadelphia. 

The  colors  in  the  several  forms  shall  be 
azure  blue  and  golden  yellow. 

The  Civic  Flag,  or  Standard  of  the  City, 
shall  be  as  fellows:  Material  shall  be 
American-made  bunting  or  silk  of  the  colors 
designated,  10  feet  in  length  and  6  feet  in 
width,  or  in  proportion  thereto.  The  same 
shall  be  parted  vertically  (per  oale)  in  three 
equal  parts,  the  first  and  third  to  be  azure 
blue  and  the  second,  or  middle  pale,  golden 
yellow.  Upon  the  latter  pale  shall  be  em- 
blazoned the  City  Anns,  as  borne  upon  the 
City  Seal,  established  by  the  Ordinances  of 
Cotmcils  of   February   1-',   1S74. 

Tiie  City   Ensign,  or  Merchant  Flag,  shall 
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be  composed  and  parted  the  same  as  the 
Civic  Flag,  except  that  instead  of  the  entire 
City  Arms  there  shall  be  emblazoned  unon 
the  centra!  pale  the  crest  of  the  City  Arms, 
surrounded  by  thirteen  five-pointed  azure 
stars  in  a  circle  whose  diameter  shall  be 
four-fifths  of  the  width  of  the  pale.  Length 
of  fly,  6  feet;  depth  of  hoist,  4  feet  6  inches, 
or  in  proportion  thereto. 

The  City  Pennant  shall  be  a  triangular 
piece  of  yellow  bunting,  5  feet  in  length 
by  4  feet  in  width,  or  in  proportion  thereto. 
In  the  center  thereof  shall  be  a  blue  tri- 
angular field,  2  feet  in  width  and  3  feet  in 
length,  upon  which  shall  be  displayed  the 
crest  of  the  City  Arms  and  a  circle  of 
golden  stars,  as  borne  upon  the  City  Ensign. 

The  City  Streamer  shall  be  of  the  colors 
indicated.  2  feet  in  width  and  15  feet  in 
length,  or  in  proportion  thereto.  The_  blue 
shall  be  next  to  the  staff,  and  shall  be  in 
length  one-fourth  the  length  of  the  streamer, 
and  shall  bear  upon  the  center  the  City 
Crest      - 

Flae    House — See   Betsy   Ross   House. 

Fins;  Day — June  14th.  The  anniver- 
sary of  the  adoption  of  the  Nation's  stand- 
ard has  been  annually  observed  since  1899. 
The  usual  celebration  by  school  children  is 
held   at   the    Flag   House,   239   Arch    Street. 

Food  Inspection — See  Health,  Bu- 
reau  of. 

Foreign  Consuls — See  Consuls. 

Foreign  Population  of  Phila- 
delphia— According  to  United  States  cen- 
sus returns  for  1910  there  were  879,363 
persons  in  Philadelphia  who  were  foreign 
born  of  foreign  parentage.  They  were 
divided  as  follows: 

Countrv.  Number.     Per  cent. 

Austria     30,118  3.4 

Belgium     685  0  1 

Canada-French  74','  0  1 

Canada-Other    7,208  0.8 

Denmark   1,990  0.2 

England     85,470  9.7 

Finland    324     Less  than 

1/10  of  1% 

France    6.092  0.7 

Germany    185.392  21.1 

Greece    697  0.1 

Holland    838  0  1 

rhingary    ..: l-',8"2  1.9 

Ireland     248.538  28  3 

Italy    76.734  8.7 

Norway    1,821  0.2 

Rumania    6,165  0.7 

Russia     138.160  15.7 

Scotland     20.677  2.4 


Countrv.  Number.     Per  cent. 

Sweden    4,098  0.5 

Switzerland     4,022  0.5 

Turkey  in   Asia 1,299  0.1 

Turkev    in   Europe...  611  0.1 

Wales' 3,457  0.4 

All  Other    ,  ...      37,326  4.2 

These  figures  only  include  the  white 
population.  There  are  no  separate  statistics 
for  Poles,  Czechs,  Slavs,  Lithuanians,  Ar- 
menians. Chinese  and  Japanese  are  com- 
paratively few  in  number,  of  the  former 
probably    less    than    150. 

Fort  Mifflin — On  the  west  bank  of  the 
Delaware  below  the  mouth  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill River.  This  is  the  only  fortification 
in  Philadelphia,  but  bears  only  some  traces 
of  its  original  use.  During  the  Revolution 
the  fortification  here  was  known  as  Mud 
Fort,  and  the  island  on  which  it  stood, 
Mud  Island.  The  fort  was  beseiged  in 
1779.  About  a  century  ago  the  old  fort 
was  replaced  by  what  was  then  a  modern 
engineering  work,  and  it  was  occupied  by- 
United  States  troops  until  about  forty  years 
ago.  At  the  time  of  the  Spanish-American 
War,  the  old  place  was  remodelled,  and 
buildings  erected  within  the  enclosure. 
These  are  still  used  as  a  magazine  for  the 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard.  During  the  war, 
a  shell  loading  plant  was  in  operation  there. 

In  August,  1918,  the  President,  by  proc- 
lamation took  160  acres  of  land  in  the 
Fortieth  Ward,  adjoining  the  Fort,  and  in 
June,  1919,  announcement  was  made  that 
the  Fort  was  to  be  enlarged  and  modern- 
ized. 

An  ordinance  authorizing  the  Department 
of  Public  Works  to  grant  the  United  States 
Government  permission  to  use  city  water 
and  providing  for  the  necessary  installation, 
was  passed  by  Councils  in  February.  A 
water  main  two  miles  long  is  required  to 
make   the  connection. 

Fourth  of  July — Independence  Day. 
For  many  years  it  has  been  the  DUS*om  to 
strike  the  year  of  Independence  on  the 
bell  in  the  steeple  of  Independence  Hall. 
at  the  moment  the  day  is  announced  by  the 
clock.  Patriotic  exercises  are  conducted  in 
Independence   Square. 

In  1919,  the  t^e  of  fireworks  and  other 
explosives  to  celebrate  the  day,  resulted 
in  one  death  and  injuries  to  1-4  others. 
Two   of    the  latter  died    within    a    itw    days. 

The  exercises  in  Independence  Squirt- 
were  preceded  by  a  parade  of  school  chil 
dren  in  1919.  The  Liberty  Bell  was  placed 
in  the  center  of  the  square,  and  the  chil- 
dren attired  in  the  flags  of  the  Allies, 
formed   a  semi-circle  in   front  of  it. 
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Frankford — Situate  en  Tacony  (since 
called  Frankford)  Creek,  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  township  of  Oxford  in  the  present 
23d  Ward.  It  must  have  been  founded 
at  a  very  early  date— almost  as  soon  as 
the  village  of  Germantown.  Its  name  is 
mentioned  in  a  discussion  before  the 
provincial  council  in  1687,  between 
Thomas  Fairman  and  Robert  Jeffs,  con- 
cerning a  piece  of  property.  The  name 
of  the  village  was  undoubtedly  derived 
from  the  title  of  the  Franckfort  Company, 
which  took  up  ground  there.  This  village 
was  incorporated  into  a  borough  bv  Act 
of  March  2.  1800.  By  act  of  April  4,  1831, 
the  boundaries  of  the  borough  were  ex- 
tended and  in  1854  it  was  consolidated 
with    the   city.      See    Asoepek. 

Frankford  Creek — This  is  formed  by 
die  union  of  three  streams.  One  of  these, 
now  known  as  the  Wingokocking,  is  so 
called  in  a  patent  to  Griffith  Jones,  1684. 
It  is  called  Wihconico  in  a  patent  to  John 
Goodson,  1701,  and  Wincokoe  in  a  patent 
to  Griffith  Jones  oi  the  same  year.  In 
modern  times  the  Wingohocking  has  been 
called  Logan's  Run,  from  the_  fact  that  it 
flowed  through  the  grounds  of  the  seat  of 
James  Logan  at  Stenton.  The  Wingokock- 
ing rises  near  Mount  Air;.',  curves  generally 
to  the  south,  and  passing  through  German- 
town  runs  eastwardiy  until  it  unites  with 
Tacony  Creek  near  Rowland's.  The  Tacony 
rises  in  Montgomery  County  near  Shoe- 
makertown,  runs  southwest  and  south, 
crosses  the  line  of  the  former  Bristol  Town- 
ship, and  forms  the  boundary  of  Bristol . 
and  Oxford  townships.  The  stream  is 
now  called  Frankford  Creek  from  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Tacony  and  Wingokocking,  and 
enters  the  Delaware  near  the  U.  S.  Arsenal. 
Frankford  Creek  derives  its  name  from  the 
old  Borough  of  Frankford  adjoining. 

Fox  Chase— Formerly  a  village  in 
what  was  Dublin  Township,  now  in  the 
35th  Ward.  The  settlement  received  its 
name  from  the  sign-board  of  an  inn  that 
once  stood  at  the  intersection  of  Asylum 
Road  and  Olney. 
I 

Franoisville- In  •  the  present  15th 
Ward.  It  was  a  tract  of  ground  on  the 
southwest  side  oi  .the  Ridge  Road  above 
Vinyard  Lane,  afterward  ealled  Francis 
Lane.  Coates  Street,  an  1  Fairmount  Ave- 
nue, established  upon  the  Vinyard  estate, 
upon  which  Penn  originally  planted  his 
vineyard,  with  the  expectation  of  mak- 
ing wine.  This  property  was  bought  by 
Jonathan  Dickinson  in  July,  1718.  and  it 
came  eventually  into  the  ownership  of 
Tench  Francis,  whose  heirs  some  time  after 


the  year  1800,  laid  out  a  tract  with  streets 
running  at  right  angles  and  parallel  with 
the  Ridge  Road,  in  such  manner  as  to 
sadly  interfere  with  the  streets  running 
north  and  south  and  east  and  west  when 
the  city  grew  up  to  that  village.  The  orig- 
inal \  inyard  estate  was  1040  acres,  and  it 
ran  from  the  Ridge  Road  over  to  the 
Schuylkill  River  on  the  line  of  the  present 
Fairmount  Avenue  (formerly  Coates 
Street),  and  up  that  road  to  Turner's  Lane, 
and  across  to  the  Schuylkill,  upon  which 
was  an  eminence  called  "Old  Vinyard 
Hill,"  afterward  named  by  Robert  Morns 
"The  Hills,"  and  by  Henry  Pratt  "Lemon 
Hill."  the  same  being  now  a  part  of  Fair- 
mount    Park. 

Frankford    Elevated    Railway — 

On  February  1,  1920,  the  Department  of 
City  Transit  estimated  that  about  70  per 
cent,  of  the  construction  work  on  the  first 
operating  section  of  this  high-speed  line 
from  Arch  Street  to  Bridge  Street,  a  dis- 
tance of  6  3  10  miles,  had  been  completed. 
As  authorized  by  Councilm-inic  Ordinance 
of  July,  1916.  tiie  Frankford  Elevated  in 
its  entirety  will  comprise  about  9  miles  of 
line  from  Front  and  Arch  Streets  to  Rhawu 
Street  in  Frankford  via  Front  Street.  Ken- 
sington Avenue  and  Frankford  Avenue. 
Lack  of  funds  to  complete  the  line  its  full 
length,  and  a  desire  to  give  the  northeast 
section  the  advantages  of  a  rapid  transit 
system  as  quickly  as  possible,  make  it  neces- 
sary that  the  first  operating  section  termi- 
nate at  Bridge  Street  and  every  effort  is 
now  being  put  forward  to  get  this  much 
of  the  system  in  service  by  the  end  of 
1920. 

Many  obstacles  over  which  the  city  had 
no  control,  such  as  the  changed  conditions 
brought  about  by  the  war,  resulting  in  the 
postponement  of  construction  work  of  all 
kinds,  scarcity  of  labor,  high  cost  of  mate- 
rial and  other  economic  factors,  have  inter- 
■fered  considerably  with  the  work  on  the 
Frankford  Road.  To  February  1,  1920,  the 
sum  of  54,571,010  had  actually ~ been  spent 
by  the  city  on  completed  contracts  on  this 
line,  while  construction  in  the  amount  of 
SI, 084,212  is  under  way,  but  vet  uncom- 
pleted. The  Department  of  City  Transit 
has  plans  for  additional  contracts  in  the 
amount  of  $592,000  ready  for  bids.  The 
estimated  cost  of  completing  the  first  operat- 
ing section  of  the  Frankford  Elevated,  in- 
cluding equipment,  is  given  by  the  Depart- 
ment of   City   Transit  at   $11,105,660. 

In  July,  1916,  when  Councils  authorized 
the  building  of  the  comprehensive  system 
of  rapid  transit  lines  at  a  cost  of  $63,100,- 
000,  the  appropriation  for  the  Frankford 
line     was     increased     from     $3,000,000     to 
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$7, -100,000.  This  sum,  it  was  estimated  at 
that  time,  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  the 
construction  costs  of  the  line  its  entire 
iength  of  over  9  miles.  It  is  now  estimated, 
as  the  result  of  changed  conditions,  that 
the  construction  costs  alone  will  amount  to 
$9,407,000,  an  increase  of  more  than  $2,000,- 
000  over  the  original  estimate.  This  esti- 
mate covers  only  the  bare  structure  from 
Arch  to  Rhawn  Streets.  If  municipal 
funds  are  used  to  equip  the  line,  which 
now  seems  probable,  it  will  require  a 
further  authorization  of  $6,020,000,  with 
$600,000  added  for  real  estate,  making  the 
total  cost  of  the  Frankford  line  its  entire 
length,  ready  for  operation.  $16,027,000. 
To  construct  and  equip  the  first  operating 
section  to  Bridge  Street,  according  ro  latest 
estimates,  will  cost  the  municipality  $11,- 
105,000,  or  $3,105,000  in  excess  of  the  total 
appropriation  now  available  tor  this  line. 
The  additional  funds  necessary  to  place  the 
line  in  service  will  be  provided  through 
further  bond   issue. 

In  addition  to  the  construction  program 
there  is  another  feature  to  the  Frankford 
Elevated  of  equal  importance  to  the  public, 
namely,  the  question  of  an  operating  agree- 
ment. '  As  originally  proposed,  this  line, 
and  in  fact  the  entire  city-built  system, 
was  to  be  operated  in  conjunction  with  the 
surface  system  of  the  Philadelphia  Rapid 
Transit  Company.  While  several  proposals 
have  been  put  forth,  with  a  view  of  arriv- 
ing at  a  decision  relative  to  an  operating 
agreement,  nothing  definite  in  this  respect 
has  vet  been  reached.  See  Year  Book 
for -1919. 

Franklin  C'liess  Clnh — Club  house, 
1604  Walnut  Street.  Chartered  November 
18,  1885,  to  encourage  games  of  chess, 
checkers  and  whist.  The  Club  has  enter- 
tained nearly  all  the  chess  masters  of  the 
world,  including  Steinitz.  Lasker,  (iunsburg, 
Marshall,  Capablanca.  This  organization  is 
trustee  for  the  C.eorge  W.  Chtlds  silver 
ches^  cup.  made  in  the  shape  of  a  rook, 
to  be  played  for  annually  by  all  chess 
players  in  Philadelphia,  the  winner  for  the 
year  to  have  his  name  engraved  on  the 
cup.  The  trophv  was  presented  to  the 
Club    bv    Mr.    Chtlds  in    1893. 

Although  the  organization  only  dates 
from  1885,  it  is  the  legitimate  successor  of 
the  Philadelphia  Chess  Club  which  was 
founded    in    IS59. 

President.    Walter    Penn    Shipley. 

Vice-president,    Peter  J.    Hohan. 

Secretary,    David    H.    Stone. 

Librarian,    Isaac    P.     Blakemoor. 

Franklin  Flel«l-33d  and  Spruce 
Streets.     Athletic  ground  and  football   field 


of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
Cniversity  gymnasium  occupies  the  greater 
part  of  the  33d  Street  boundary.  For 
many  years  the  Army  and  Xavy  football 
game  was  played  here.  Seating  capacity 
30,000.      Erected    1894. 

Franklin  Inn  Clnl> — Club  house,  cor- 
ner of  Camac  and  St.  James  Streets.  Lit- 
erary. Founded  in  1902  to  bring  together 
authors,  illustrators  and  publishers  of  Phil- 
adelphia in  a  kind  of  literary  guild  not 
yet  provided  for  them  in  the  city.  It  is 
limited  to  100  members.  Its  first  presi- 
dent, who  served  until  his  death,  was  Dr. 
Weir  Mitchell.  The  club  has  been  the 
gathering  place  tor  many  years  for  literary 
men  of  distinction  visiting  the  city.  Its 
annual  celebration  on  Franklin's  birthday 
night   in   January   is   a  notable   event. 

President,   John    Bach    McMaster. 

Vice-president,   Owen   Wister. 

Secretary,   Ellis  Paxson   Oberholzer. 

Treasurer,   C.   C.    Shoemaker. 

Franklin  Institnte — Seventh  Street, 
south  of  Market.  Organized  in  1824  to 
meet  a  demand  in  America  for  an  institution 
similar  to  that  founded  by  Count  Rumford 
in  London  in  1799.  The  founders  intended 
it,  not  only  as  an  appropriate  memorial  to 
the  name  of  Franklin,  but  as  means  of 
continuing  for  all  time  a  work  which 
throughout  his  long  life  he  perhaps  regarded 
as  his  best,  namely,  the  discovery  of  physical 
and  natural  laws  and  their  application  tc 
increase  the  well-being  and  comfort  of  man- 
kind. 

The  hall  of  the  institute  was  built  from 
plans  furnished  by  John  Haviland,  archi- 
tect. The  corner-stone  was  laid  with  appro- 
priate Masonic  and  other  ceremonies,  on 
June  8,  1825.  The  funds  for  the  purchase 
of  the  lot  and  the  erection  of  the  building 
were  provided  by  the  issue  of  a  building 
loan,  which  was  freely  taken  by  members 
and  friends  of  the  enterprise,  and  has  long 
since  been  repaid.  The  building  was  com- 
pleted, and  the  institute  took  possession  of 
all  except  the  second  door  (which  was  occu- 
pied bv  the  United  States  Courts  until 
1830)  in  1326.  Upon  the  tirst  rloor  are 
located  the  lecture  room  (capable  of  accom- 
modating about  300),  and  laboratories  and 
offices.  The  second  floor  is  occupied  by  the 
librarv.  to  which  special  attention  is  paid 
elsewhere.  The  third  floor  is  given  up 
entirely  to  the  use  of  the  School  of  Me- 
chanic Arts. 

The  plan  of  the  founders  contemplated 
"the  formation  of  a  library  ni  books  relating 
to  science  and  the  useful  arts,  and  the 
opening  of  a  reading  room;"  and,  accord- 
ingly, in  1827,  the  first  Committee  on 
Library  was  appointed.     The  books  forming 
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the  nucleus  of  the  library  were  stored  in 
the  residence  of  a  member  of  the  committee 
until  early  in  the  year  1829,  when  the  first 
reading   room   was   opened. 

The  founding  of  the  Franklin  Institute 
Journal,  in  1826,  by  opening  the  way  to  the 
establishment  of  exchange  relations  with 
other  societies  and  with  the  leading  maga- 
zines and  periodicals  devoted  to  science  and 
the  useful  arts,  proved  an  invaluable  help 
in  promoting  its  growth,  and  thus,  early, 
gave  to  the  library  the  distinctive  character 
which  it  has  since  maintained.  From  the 
nucleus  formed  by  this  useful  agency  has 
grown  a  reference  library  of  scientific  lit- 
erature, in  some  branches  unique,  and,  in 
extent  and  completeness,  second  to  none 
in  the  United  States,  embracing  the  publi- 
cations of  the  principal  scientific  and  tech- 
nical societies  of  the  world,  and  the  lead- 
ing periodicals  devoted  t"o  science  and  the 
arts. 

Several  of  the  foreign  governments  have 
deposited  with  the  library  complete  sets  of 
their  patent  office  publications.  There  are 
on  the  shelves  for  reference  files  of  the 
specifications  of  the  patent  office  of  Great 
Britain  since  the  vear  1617,  of  France  since 
1791,  of  Switzerland  since  1883,  of  the 
United  States  since  1790.  Abstracts  of  the 
patents  granted  by  Germany,  Russia,  Can- 
ada, Australia,  Hungary  and  Austria  can 
also  be  consulted. 

The  library  is  annually  enriched,  also,  by 
the  gift_  of  numerous  technical  publications 
of  a  miscellaneous  character  from  foreign 
governments,  and  from  states  and  municipal 
authorities  and  corporations.  These  em- 
brace publications  relating  to  public  works; 
official  reports  relating  to  geology  *  the  min- 
ing and  metallurgical  industries,  agriculture, 
public  health,  municipal  engineering;  re- 
ports of  railway  and  other  transportation 
companies,  manufacturing  corporations,   etc. 

To  inventors  and  manufacturers  seeking 
for  information  respecting  the  state  of  the 
arts  and  manufactures,  the  extensive  col- 
lection of  patent  literature  which  the  library 
places  at  their  disposal  is  indispensable, 
and  the  library  is  constantly  resorted  to  by 
attorneys  and  their  clients  for  the  purpose 
of  consulting  these  volumes;  while,  to  the 
professional  man  and.  the  student,  the  scien- 
tific and  technical  serials  in  which  the 
library  is  so  rich  are  no  less  indispensable 
as    an    aid    in    pursuing    their    investigation. 

Provision  early  was  made  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  mechanics  and  apprentices  and  those 
engaged  in  the  useful  trades,  and  early  in 
1824  a  school  of  mechanical  and  architec- 
tural drawing  was  established.  This  experi- 
ment seems  to  have  been  crowned  with 
complete  success;  and  tiie  managers  pro- 
ceeded to  establish  another  school,  in  which 


should  be  taught  "all  the  useful  branches 
of  English  literature  and  the  ancient  and 
modern  languages."  This  project  was 
realized  in  1826.  In  1827  over  three  hun- 
dred scholars  were  upon  its  roll.  It  was 
the  model  upon  which  the  Central  High 
School,  shortly  afterwards  established  by 
the  city  as  part  of  the  public  school  system, 
was  patterned.  With  the  organization  of 
the  public  high  school,  that  of  the  institute 
was  abandoned  as  unnecessary.  The  draw- 
ing school,  however,  was  continued,  and 
has  maintained  an  uninterrupted  existence 
to  the  present.  Its  leading  feature — that 
of  training  pupils  for  actual  work  in  shop 
and  office — has  always  been  rigorously  pre- 
served, and  at  the  present  time,  as  a  school 
for  mechanical  draughtsmen,  it  is  conceded 
to  be  one  of  the  most  thorough  and  practical 
of  any  in  the  country.  Instruction  in  naval 
architecture  was  first  given  in  October,  1899. 
All  departments  of  instruction  were  united 
in  the  year  1910  and  are  now  known  as  the 
School    of    Mechanic    Arts. 

Lectures  have  always  occupied  a  prom- 
inent place  in  the  scheme  of  the  institute's 
work.  The  object  at  present  is  to  give 
members  of  the  institute  the  advantage  of 
having  presented  to  them  the  latest  ad- 
vances in  the  useful  arts  and  sciences  bear- 
ing thereon. 

For  many  years  exhibitions  were  a  fea- 
ture of  the  work  of  the  institute.  It  held 
the  first  exhibition  of  American  manufac- 
tures ever  undertaken  in  1824.  There 
were  annual  displavs  of  this  kind  until 
1358\  In  1874  _  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  organization  was  signalized  by  a 
noteworthv  exhibition  at  the  old  freight 
station,  then  at  Thirteenth  and  Market 
Streets,  the  site  of  the  Wanamaker  store. 
In  1884  it  held  the  first  international  elec- 
trical   exhibition    ever   undertaken. 

The  institute  awards,  under  the  terms  of 
several  funds,  the  following  medals,  pre- 
miums, or  recommendations: 

The  Franklin  Medal. 

The  Elliott  Cresson  Medal. 

The  Howard  N.   Potts  Medal. 

The  Edward   Longstreth  Medal. 
See   under  these  heads. 

President,    Walton    Clark,    Sc.D. 

Secretary,  R.    B.   Owens,  D.Sc. 

Treasurer,    Cyrus    Borgner. 

Franklin  Mortal  (Gold  Medal  and 
Diploma) — This  medal  is  awarded  annually 
by  the  Franklin  Institute  from  the  Franklin 
Medal  Fund,  founded  January  1,  1914,  by 
Samuel  Insull,  Esq.,  to  those  workers  in 
physical  science  or  technology,  without  re- 
gard to  country,  whose  efforts,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Institute,  acting  through  its 
Committee  on    Science   and    the   Arts,    have 
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done  most  to  advance  a  knowledge  of  physi- 
cal  science   or   its   applications. 

In  May  1,  1919,  the  Franklin  Medal  was 
presented  to  Major  George  O.  Squier,  chief 
signal  officer,  (J.  S.  A.,  and  to  Sir  James 
Dewar,  of   England. 

Franklin  Square — Originally  desig- 
nated Northeast  Square,  632  feet  north 
and  south  by  543  feet  east  and  west,  now 
contains  7  acres  and  3  roods.  It  was  orig- 
inally bounded  by  Sixth,  Race  and  Vine 
Streets  and  back-ends  of  Eighth  Street  lots. 
In  1741 ,  Thomas  Penn  issued  a  warrant 
in  favor  of  the  German  Reformed  Congre- 
gation for  a  portion  of  the  square  on  the 
northern  side  150  feet  in  breadth  east 
and  west  and  306  feet  north  and  south,  to 
be  used  as  a  burying-ground  for  the  con- 
gregation, for  the  price  of  £50,  subject 
to  a  quit-rent  of  5  shillings.  The  con- 
gregation occupied  this  ground  for  burial 
purposes  for  nearly  one  hundred  years. 
The  city  of  Philadelphia  for  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  time  was  protesting  against 
such  occupation,  upon  the  ground  that 
'  William    Penn    granted    the    property    free 

to  the  city,  and  that  his  descendants,  when 
they  issued  the  patent,  had  no  title.  The 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  confirmed 
these  positions  about  1336.  The  congrega- 
tion relinquished  the  use  of  the  ground 
and  removed  some  of  the  bodies,  but  the 
larger  proportion  were  allowed  to  remain. 
'  Improvements  commenced  by  planting 
trees,  sowing  grass  and  enclosing  the 
ground  in  September  1815.  The  street  on 
the  western  boundary,  now  called  Franklin 
Street,  50  feet  wide,  was  ordered  to  be 
opened  in  1819.  The  name  of  the  square 
was  changed  to  Franklin  by  resolution  of 
Councils  in  1825.  Improvements  in  the 
enclosure  were  retarded  by  the  possession 
of  the  church.  In  1837  the  square  was 
lighted  with  gas,  and  by  ordinance  passed 
November  2d  of  that  year  the  fine  central 
fountain  of  marble  was  built.  In  1883  th 
iron     railing     was     taken     down,     and     the 

?  rounds  were  laid  out  on  the  plan  of 
\'ashinc:ton  Sauare.  First  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity  Ocr.ober   8,    1883. 

In  the  cemetery  of  the  German  congre- 
gation was  buried,  and  probably  his  re- 
mains still  lie  there,  Philip  Phile,  an  or- 
chestra leader,  whose  composition  "The 
President's  March,"  was  used  with  the 
words  of  Joseph  Hopkinson  in  the  patriotic 
song  "Hill,  Columbia."  See  Hail,  Cohttfibia. 
Commissioners    of    Fairmount    Park 

Franklin  ville— Lies  partly  in  the  33d 
and  in  the  43d  Wards.  It  was  a  tract  of 
ground  originally  laid  out  by  a  land  as- 
sociation, east  of  Nicetown,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Third  and  Fourth  and  Cutler 
and   Pike  Streets. 


Free  and  Ojien  Church  Associa- 
tion— An  association  of  clerical  and  lay 
members  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  founded  in  1875,  to  maintain  as  a 
principle  the  freedom  of  all  seats  in 
churches;  to  promote  the  abandonment  of 
the  sale  and  rental  of  pews  and  sittings, 
and  in  place  thereof  the  adoption  of  the 
principle  of  systematic  free-will  offerings 
by  all  the  worshippers  in  our  churches, 
according  to  their  ability;  to  promote  the 
practice  of  keeping  churches  open  through- 
out every  day  of  the  week  for  private 
prayer. 

President,   R.   Francis  Wood,  Esq. 

Secretary,  Rev.  John  A.  Goodfellow, 
2353  East  Cumberland  Street. 

Free    Library    of    Philadelphia — 

Established  under  a  charter  granted  in 
February,  1891,  and  it  is  governed  pursuant 
to  Ordinances  of  City  Councils,  and  an  Act 
of  Assembly,  by  a  Board  of  Trustees  cre- 
ated for  this   specific  purpose. 

The  e>:penses  are  provided  by  an  annual 
appropriation  by  councils  to  the  mayor,  and 
by  the  income  from  such  trust  funds  as 
have  been  donated.  The  principal  trust 
funds  held  by  the  Free  Library  are  be- 
quests of  George  S.  Pepper,  R.  G.  White, 
George  B.  Roberts,  William  Brooke  Rawle 
and  Jonathan  Livezey. 

The  Free  Library  system  consists  of  the 
main  library  at  13th  and  Locust  Streets, 
and  twenty-nine  branches,  .  twent-two  of 
which  occupv  buildings  erected  from  An- 
drew Carnegie's  gift  to  the  city  of  $1,500,- 
000  for  thirty  branch  buildings.  Fifteen  of 
these  buildings  now  stand  on  sites  given  to 
the  city  by  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  an 
eloquent  tribute  both  to  the  generosity  and 
public  spirit  of  Philadel^hians,  and  to  the 
popularity  of  the  Free  Library.  In  addition 
to  giving  land  for  library  buildings,  two 
citizens,  Peter  A.  B.  Widener,  in  his  life- 
time, and  Robert  W.  Ryerss,  by  will,  have 
given  buildings  as  well,  and  John  Wana- 
maker   has  also   provided  a   branch   library. 

The  Free  Library's  buildings  now  con- 
tain 551.586  volumes  in  73  different  lan- 
guages,  and   285,554   pamphlets. 

During  1^18,  3,135.297  volumes  were  lent 
for  home  u^e.  including  1,309,529  books 
taken  out  and  read  by  children.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  1,747,382  persons  used  the 
library  buildings  for  reading  and  study. 

The  Department  for  the  Blind,  which  is 
operated  in  conjunction  witii  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Home  Teaching  Society  at  204  Sov.th 
13th  Street,  circulated  26,719  books  in  raised 
letters,  10,0r'8  in  Philadelphia,  8705  in  Penn- 
sylvania* and  7916  in  other  states.  The 
Music     Department    issued    for    home    use, 
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7862  volumes  of  scores  and  musical  text- 
books. The  Periodical  Department,  which 
contains  2S.205  bound  voumes  and  keeps 
on  file  1323  current  magazines,  was  used  by 
117,255  readers.  The  Reference  Depart- 
ment, which  now  contains  7140  volumes, 
was  used  by  80,908  persons  for  purposes  of 
work  and  'study,  and  the  Department  of 
Public  Documents,  containing  45,868  bound 
volumes  and  the  pamphlet  collection,  was 
consulted  by  5671  readers. 

Free  lectures  have  been  given  and  story- 
hours  held  for  children,  in  the  branch  lec- 
ture rooms,  and  these  and  the  smaller  meet- 
ing rooms  in  the  Library  buildings  have  been 
constantly  used  by  Working  Men's  Clubs, 
Business  Men's  Associations,  Medical  So- 
cieties, Neighborhood  Clubs  and  Women's 
Organizations,  as  well  as  the  American  Red 
Cross,  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  Girl  Scouts 
of  America,  and  various  other  patriotic 
bodies.  In  addition  to  the  Main  Library 
and  the  twenty-nine  branch  buildings,  three 
deposit  stations  have  been  kept  supplied 
with  books,  and  seventy  travelling  libraries, 
of  from  25  to  50  volumes  each,  have  been 
lent  to  Police,   Fire  and  Telegraph  stations. 

All  this  work  is  carried  on  by  a  staff  of 
360  trained  assistants  Applicants  for  posi- 
tions on  the  staff,  exclusive  of  the  janitors' 
service,  are  required  to  pass  a  rigid  entrance 
examination,  and  are  fitted  for  positions  by 
a  six  months'  course  of  instruction  in  the 
Library's    Apprentice   Class. 

The  plans  for  the  future  include  the 
erection  of  a  number  of  additional  branch 
buildings  under  Mr.  Carnegie's  gift,  some 
to  take  the  place  of  existing  rented  build- 
ings, and  others  in  neighborhoods  which 
have,    at    present,    no    library    facilities. 

On  Saturday,  May  12.  1917.  ground  was 
broken  for  the  new  Main  Building,  on  the 
Parkway,  facing  Logan  Square.  This  great 
building,  so  long  waited  for  by  the  people 
of  Philadelphia,  will  at  last  furnish  safe  and 
adequate  quarters  for  the  preservation  and. 
proper  use  of  the  greit  collections  of  rare 
and  valuable  books  now  owned  by  the 
Library-,  as' well  as  ample  space  and  accom- 
modation for  the  increasingly  valuable  col- 
lections which  it  will  acquire  by  gift,  when, 
at  length,  it  has  a  safe  place  in  which  to 
keen  and  to  administer  them. 

The  building  will  have  a  shelving  capacity 
for  more  than  1,500,000  volumes;  it  will  be 
an  ornament  to  the  Parkway,  and  it  will 
be  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  city,  and  of 
the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  to  whom  it  will 
belong. 

President.  Henry  R.   Edmunds. 
Sec.  and  Librarian.  John   Ashhurst. 

The  Free  Librarv  system  consists  of: 

Main  Library — N.  K.  cor.  Thirteenth  and 
Locust    Streets. 


Broad    and    Federal    Branch — Broad    and 
Federal  Streets. 

Chestnut  Hill  Branch — 8711   Germantown 
Avenue. 

Falls  of  Schuylkill  Branch— Midvale  Ave. 
and  Warden  Drive. 

Frankford      Branch — Frankford      Avenue 
and  Overington  Street. 

Germantown   Branch — Vernon   Park,   Ger- 
mantown. 

Haddington       Branch — Sixty-fifth       Street 
and  Girard   Avenue. 

Holmesburg    (Thomas    Holme')    Branch — 
Frankford  Avenue  and  Hartel   Street. 

Kensington    Branch — 2055    East    Dauphin 
Street. 

Kingsessing  Branch — Fifty-first  Street  be- 
tween  Chester  and   Kingsessing  Avenues. 

Lehigh    Avenue    Branch — Lehigh    Avenue 
and  Sixth  Street. 

Logan   Branch — Wagner  Avenue  and  Old 
York  Road. 

Manayunk  Branch — Fleming  and   Dupont 
Streets. 

McPherson    Square   Branch — Indiana   and 
F   Streets. 

Nicetown      Branch — Hunting     Park     and 
Wayne  Avenues. 

Oak  Lane  Branch — Oak  Lane  and  Twelfth 
Street. 

Paschalville      Branch — Seventieth      Street 
and  Woodland  Avenue 

Passyunk   Branch — Twentieth   and   Shunk 
Streets. 

Richmond    Branch — Indiana    and    Almond 
Streets. 

Ryerss  (Robert  W.)  Library  and  Museum 
— Burholme  Park. 

South    Philadelphia    Branch— 2407-17    So. 
Broad  Street. 

Southwark    Branch — Fifth    and    Ellsworth 
Streets. 

Spring  Garden    Branch — Seventeenth   and 
Spring  Garden    Streets. 

Tacony    Branch — Torresdale    Avenue    and 
Knorr  Street. 

^Wagner     Institute     Branch — Seventeenth 
Street  and  Montgomery  Avenue. 

Wanamaker      (John)      Branch— 2123-2127 
South  Street. 

West    Philadelphia    Branch — Fortieth    and 
Walnut  Streets. 

Widener     (II.     Josephine)     Branch— 1200 
North   Broad   Street. 

WLssahickon    Branch — Manayunk    Avenue 
and    Osborn    Street. 

Department    for    the    Blind— 204    S.    Thir- 
teenth Street. 

Department  for  Children — 1233  Locust  St. 

Department  of  Public  Documents — Seven- 
teenth and  Spring  Garden  Streets. 

Bustleton     Deposit     Station  — 1713     Welsh 
Road,    Bustleton, 
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Queen  (James  W.)  Memorial  Library — 
Thirty-third  and  Wharton  Streets. 

St.  Martha's  House  Deposit  Station — 2029 
S.   Eighth    Street. 

The  Free  Library  and  Branches,  unless 
otherwise  mentioned,  are  open  dailv  (ex- 
cept Sundays  and  legal  holidays)  from  9 
a.   m.   to  9  p.    m. 

Department  for  Children,  noon  till  7 
p.  m.;  Saturdays,  9  a.  m.  till  7  p.  m. 

Department  for  the  Blind,  9  a.  m.  till  5 
p.  m. 

Department  of  Public  Documents,  9  a.  m. 
till  5   p.  m. 

VVidener  Branch,  9  a.  m.  till  5  p.  m. 

The  Cataloguing  Department  is  located  at 
the    Free    Library. 

The  Bindery  Department  is  located  at  the 
Widener   Branch. 

November  29,  1919. — Kingessing  Branch 
formally    opened. 

French    Canadians    in    Philadel- 
',         phia — See  Foreign  Population. 

French  in  Philadelphia — See  For- 
eign Population. 

\ 

Friends     Meeting — The    site    of    the 

Friends  Meeting  at  Fourth  and  Arch 
Streets,  was  the  first  community  burial 
ground  in  Philadelphia.  The  deed  for  the 
ground  bears  the  date  of  1690,  and  the 
grant  was  confirmed  by  William  Fenn  in 
1701.  The  plot  was  used  for  interments 
until  about  the  time  of  the  yellow  fever 
epidemic  of  1793.  It  is  said  that  some 
of  the  ancient  graves  lie  under  the  footway 
on  Arch  Street.  Among  the  distinguished 
who  lie  here  are  Tames  Logan,  Penn's 
Secretary  and  later  Governor  of  the 
Province,  and  Lydia  Darragh  one  of  the 
heroines  of  the  Revolution,  who  died  in 
1789.  The  meeting  house  bears  the  date 
1804.      See  Churches. 

Friends  Meeting — (Hicksite),  Race 
Street,  west  of  Fifteenth.  This  congrega- 
tion, after  the  separation  caused  by  the 
differences  among  members  in  relation  to 
the  doctrines  of  Elias  Hicks,  purchased 
property  on  Cherry  Street,  east  of  Fifth, 
and  worshipped  in  the  building  they 
erected  there  until  1837  wdien  they  removed 
to    the   present    location.      See   Churches. 

Gander  Hill— A  nickname  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  city  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Huntingdon  and  Cumberland  Streets,  and 
between  Twentv-second  and  Twenty-fourth 
Streets.  It  adjoins  Swampoodle  on  the 
west.     See  StcainpooHe. 


Garbage  Disposal — For  some  years 
the  Penn  Reduction  Company  has  held  the 
contract  for  garbage  collection.  The  refuse 
is  reduced  and  fats  and  other  commercially 
valuable  products  extracted.  The  collec- 
tions in  1919,  cost  the  city  $698,892.  The 
contract    for    1920,    amounts    to    $750,000. 

Gas — See  Gas  Bureau,  Lighting  Bureau, 
Gas  Works  Lease.  United  Gas  Improve- 
ment   Company. 

Gas.  Bnrean  of — Room  332  east  corri- 
dor, City  Hall.  Chief  inspector  of  meters 
and  assistants  appointed  by  the  Mayor. 
Chief  Inspector  of  Meters,  N.  Wiley 
Thomas;   salary,  $5000. 

Gas-Testing  Stations. 
Station  A. — 17th  Street  and  Passyunk  Ave. 
Station   B. — Richmond   and   Ann    Streets. 

Meter-Testing   Station. 
Station    C. — Twenty-second  and  Filbert  Sts. 

Gas,  Northern  Liberties  Com- 
pany— This  company,  whose  office  and 
works  are  at  50  Laurel  Street,  was  started 
under  an  ordinance  of  the  District  of  the 
Northern  Liberties,  in  1838,  with  an  author- 
ized capital  of  $100,000,  divided  into  shares 
of  $50  each.  The  company  was  incorpor- 
ated by  the  Legislature  in  1844,  when  its 
capital  stock  was  limited  to  $200,000.  The 
act  also  provided  that  the  District  might 
take  over  the  works  in  1865  under  certain 
restrictions.  In  1854  the  city,  under  the 
Act  of  Consolidation,  took  over  all  the  gas 
works  of  the  various  municipalities  in  the 
county  except  that  in  the  Northern  Liber- 
ties, which  remains  a  private  company.  An- 
nually the  stockholders  and  City  Council 
each  elect  two  trustees  for  a  term  of  three 
years,  and  the  board  consists  of  twelve 
trustees,  half  being  chosen  by  City  Council. 

President,  Joseph   Moore,  Jr. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  George  E. 
Schaut. 

Gas   Works   Lease — The   lease  of   the 

Gas  Works  by  the  city  to  The  United  Gas 
Improvement  Company  is  for  a  period  of 
thirty  years  (until  December  31,  1927).  The 
lease  includes  all  property  owned  by  the 
city,  and  heretofore  used  in  the  manu- 
facture and  distribution  of  gas,  and  any 
change,  alterations,  repairs,  etc.,  during  the 
lease  are  to  be  made  by  the  company  at  its 
own  cost. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  lease 
the  city  receives  $10,000  annually  from  the 
Gas  Company  towards  the  payment  of  the 
expenses  of  the  Bureau  of  Gas. 
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Testing    Candle   Power   of   Gas. 

The  Gas  Company  has  furnished  stations 
for  testing  the  candle  power  of  the  gas, 
located  about  a  mile  from  each  point  ni 
manufacture,  and  has  equipped  them  with 
all  necessary  apparatus.  The  tests  are  made 
in  the  presence  of  a  representative  of  the 
city  (Inspector  of  Meters),  who  has  also 
the  right  to  make  such  tests  himself  at  such 
stations,  in  the  presence  of  the  company's 
representative. 

The  company  has  agreed  to  supply  gas  of 
at  least  22   candle  power,  daily  average. 

Should  the  company  fail  to  comply  with 
the  agreement  as  to  quality  and  candle 
power  of  the  gas,  it  will  be  obliged  to  pay 
a  penalty  of  $300  to  the  city  for  each  day  of 
such  failure;  the  penalty  to  be  repaid  to  the 
company  if  the  fault  is  beyond  its  control. 
Disputes  as  to  Bills  to  be  Decided  by  the 
Inspector. 

Upon  complaint  of  any  consumer  doubt- 
ing the  accuracy  of  the  bill  and  declining 
to  pay  the  same,  lodged  with  the  Chief 
Inspector  of  Meters,  Bureau  of  Gas,  332 
City  Hall,  alleging  that  the  amount  of  gas 
for  which  bill  has  been  rendered  and  pay- 
ment demanded  is  in  excess  of  the  amount 
consumed  by  such  consumer,  and  upon  de- 
mand thereafter  made  by  the  Inspector  in 
writing  to  the  United  Gas  Improvement 
Company,  said  company  shall  disconnect  the 
meter  in  question  and  deliver  it  to  the  in- 
spection station  for  examination,  where  test- 
ing the  meter  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  correctness  of  its  measurements 
shall  be  made  by  such  inspector  in  the 
presence  of  the  representative  of  said  com- 
pany, and  the  same  shall  be  tested  and 
returned  to  the  said  company  within  twen- 
ty-four (24)  hours  from  its  receipt  at  the 
testing  station,  bearing  a  seal  upon  which 
shall  be  written  the  report  of  the  inspector 
that  the  meter  is  correct  or  incorrect,  and 
if  the  latter,  the  percentage  which  it  runs 
fast  or  slow,  and  the  bill  of  the  consumer- 
about  which  complaint  has  been  made  shall 
he  corrected  according  to  such  findings  and 
report  of  the  inspector. 

When  a  meter  is  removed  for  the  purpose 
of  testing,  the  company  shall  place  a  meter 
in  place  of  one  removed  at  their  own  cost 
and  expense,  the  object  being  that  no  con- 
sumer shall  be  without  light.  The  type  of 
meter  used  for  the  measurement  of  gas  shall 
be  of  such  type  as  shall  be  in  general  use 
in  other  large  cities  in  the  United  States. 
Aiiy  consumer  desiring  such  test  shall,  on 
making  his  application  to  the  Chief  Inspec- 
tor of  Meters  (Bureau  of  Cas,  332  Ciiv 
Hail),  pay  to  him  the  sum  of  one  (1)  dol- 
iar,  taking  his  receipt  therefor,  v/h>h 
amount  shall  be  returned  to  the  consumer 
if    the    tests   and    reports    of    the    inspector 


shall  show  that  the  meter  in  question  is 
fast,  but  otherwise  shall  be  paid  by  the 
inspector  into  the  Treasury  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia. 

Public    Light  big. 

The  Gas  Company  has  agreed  to  supply 
the  city,  without  charge,  gas  for  illumina- 
tion, delivered  to  its  Public  Buildings  along 
the  mains,  and  furnish  gas,  free  of  charge, 
for  street  lamps,  and  public  squares  lighted 
at  the  beginning  of  the  lease,  and  each 
succeeding  year  thereafter  supply  an  addi- 
tional 300  street  lamps  or  in  public  squares 
along_  the  line  of  its  mains,  and  clean,  ex- 
tinguish and  repair  all  lamps  and  posts 
during  the  lease. 

Price   of   Gas. 

The  charge  to  consumers  (including  those 
residents  in  the  Twenty-first  Ward),  is  $1.00 
per  1000  cubic  feet  unless  reduced  by  the 
enactment  of  an  ordinance,  but  said  ordi- 
nances shall  not  at  any  time  reduce  the 
price  below  the  following:  Until  and  in- 
cluding December  31,  1912,  eighty-five  (85) 
cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet.  From  Jan- 
uary 1,  1913,  until  and  including  December 
31,  1917,  eighty  (80)  cents  per  thousand 
cubic  feet.  From  January  1,  1918,  until  and 
including  December  31,  1927,  seventy-five 
(75)  cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet 

Company   to  Pay   the  City  for  Gas  Sold. 

On  gas  sold  prior  to  January  1,  1913,  all 
in  excess  of  85  cents  per  1000  cubic  feet. 

Prior  to  January  1,  1918,  all  in  excess  of 
80  cents  per  1000  cubic  feet. 

Prior  to  January  1,  1928,  all  in  excess  of 
75  cents  per  1000  cubic  feet. 

Payment  to  be  made  to  city  of  all  sums 
within  25  days  after  expiration  of  each 
year. 

Right  to  Sublet. 

Company  has  the  right  to  sublet  lease  or 
privileges     thereunder     to     "The     Equitable 
Illuminating    Gas    Light   Company." 
$15,000,000  to  be  Expended. 

Company  is  required  to  expend  $5,000,000 
in  3  years  following  the  execution  of  the 
lease  for  alterations,  improvements,  exten- 
sions and  betterments,  and  $15,000,000  dur- 
ing the  30  years  and  such  additional  sums 
as   may   be  necessary. 

Indemnity   Against    Loss. 

During  the  lease  the  company  is  obliged 
to  indemnify  the  city  from  all  loss  or  injury 
arising   from   company's   management 

Disputes  between  city  and  company  do 
not  relieve  the  latter  from  manufacture  and 
sale   of   gas   to   citizens. 

Penalties,  Tenants,  Etc. 

The  company  has  the  right  to  charge  con- 
sumers a  penalty  after  5  days  for  non-pay- 
ment of  gas  bills,  but  it  is  hot  privileged  to 
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lien  for  payment  of  bills.  It  cannot  refuse 
to  furnish  gas  to  any  subsequent  tenant  by 
reason  of  prior  tenant  having  failed  to  pay 
a  bill  due,  nor  is  it  required  to  furnish  gas 
to  any  person  indebted  for  arrearages  for 
gas.  _ 

Pipe  to   be  Furnished   to   Consumers. 

When  one  or  more  consumers  for  every 
100  feet  of  extension  asked  for  shall  first 
agree  in  writing  to  take  gas  at  least  one 
year;  or,  a  consumer  contracting  for  each 
and  every  single  building  fitted  with  gas 
pipe,  for  which  application  for  gas  shall  be 
made,  such  extension  of  100  feet  so  neces- 
sary shall  be  made  accordingly.  Pipes  not 
to  be  laid  while  frost  is  in  the  ground. 
Service    PLbe. 

Company,  at  its  own  expense,  shall  lay 
and  furnish  service  pipe  to  inside  of  con- 
sumer's property  line,  supply  meters  with- 
out rent  and  place  stop-cock  inside  of  curb 
line. 

Genealogical  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania— 13C0  Locust  Street.  (In  the 
building  of  The  Historical  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania.) Records  accessible  from  9  a.  m. 
to  5  p.  m.  Organized  in  1892  for  the  pro- 
motion of  genealogical  research,  the  copy- 
ing of  official  records  affording  genealogical 
information,  and  the  collection  and  preser- 
vation of  registers  of  births,  marriages  and 
deaths  kept  by  religious  bodies,  societies 
or  individuals.  During  the  twenty-six  years 
of  its  existence  the  Society  has  collected 
nearly  40,000  of  these  records,  and  now  has 
on  its  shelves  366  manuscript  volumes.  Pub- 
lishes an  annual  volume  (issued  to  mem- 
bers). There  are  312  members. 
President,  J.  Granville  Leach. 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Ernest  Spol- 
ford. 

George's  Hill — This  eminence  in  the 
West  Park,  at  the  northern  end  of  Fifty- 
second  Street,  was  virtually  a  gift  to  the 
city  by  Jesse  George  and  his  sister  Rebecca 
George,  who  owned  the  property — a  farm- 
land of  83  acres,  valued  at  8100.000 — in 
1868.  Jesse  George  at  the  time  was  83 
years  of  age,  and  his  sister,  78.  They 
agreed  to  give  the  property  to  the  city  for 
park  purposes,  providing  the  city  would  pay 
him  an  annuity  of  $4000  and  his  sister  an 
annuity  of  $1000  for  the  remainder  of  their 
lives.  The  property  was  taken  over  ami 
improved,  and  in  1872  the  band  stand,  long 
unused,  was  erected.  The  hill  is  210  feet 
above  sea  level.  • 

Germans      in      Philadelphia — See 

Foreign  Population. 

GennaTitown-  Formerly  a  borough 
and  township  in  the  present  22d  Ward. 
A     settlement     in     the     German     township.. 


which  was  commenced  bv  Pastorius,  Oc- 
tober 21,  1685.  On  August  12,  1689,  Wil- 
liam Penn  at  London  signed  a  charter 
constituting  some  of  the  inhabitants  a 
corporation  by  the  name  of  "the  bailiff, 
burgesses  and  commonality  of  German  towne, 
in  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Pennsylvania."  Francis  Daniel 
Pastorius  was  the  first  bailiff.  Jacob  Telner, 
Dirck  Isaacs  Opdegraaf,  Herman  Isaacs 
Opdegraaf  and  Tennis  Goender  were  bur- 
gesses, besides  six  committeemen.  They 
had  authority  to  hold  "the  general  court 
of  the  corporation  of  Germantown,"  to 
make  laws  for  the  government  of  the  settle- 
ment, and  to  hold  a  court  of  record.  This 
court  went  into  operation  in  1690,  and 
continued  its  sessions  for  sixteen  years. 
The  seal  of  the  court  bore  the  impression 
oi  a  trefoil,  with  the  motto,  "Vinum,  linum 
et  textrinum"  (wine,  flax  and  cloth).  Some- 
times, to  distinguish  Gt-rmantown  from  the 
upper  portion  of  German  township,  outside 
of  the  borough,  the  township  portion  was 
called    Upper    Germantown. 

For  some  years  the  residents  of  German- 
town  have  celebrated  annually  the  found- 
ing of  the  town,  but  in  1918,  no  observance 
of  the  event  was  made,  owing  to  the 
prevalence    of    the    influenza    epidemic. 

German  Township,  afterward  called  Ger- 
mantown Township,  was  laid  out  by 
virtue  of  three  warrants:  eighth  month, 
October  12,  1683,  for  6000  acres,  to 
Francis  Daniel  Pastorius,  for  the  German 
and  Dutch  purchasers;  twelfth  month, 
February  13,  1683,  84,  to  Francis  Daniel 
Pastorius  for  200  acres;  second  month, 
April  25,  1684,  to  Jurian  Hartsfelder,  for 
150  acres.  The  first  purchasers  of  Frank- 
ford  «in  Germany  were  Jacobus  van  der 
Walle,  Johan  Jacob  Schutz,  Johan  Wilhelm 
Uberfeld,  Daniel  Behagel,  George  Strauss, 
Jan  Leureiss,  Abram  Hasevoet.  Among 
them  were  divided  2675  acres.  The  same 
quantity  was  divided  among  the  first  pur- 
chasers of  Crefeit  in  Germany,  namely: 
Jacob  Telner,  Jan  Sfrepers,  Dirk  Sipman, 
Ganert  Reniks,  Lenard  Artes,  Jacob  Isaacs. 
The  township  was  divided  into  settlements, 
called  Germantown,  Gresheim,  Sommer- 
hausen  and  Crefeit.  These  Germans  were 
from  the  palatinates  of  Cresheim  and  Cre- 
feit, many  of  them  having  become  friends 
through  the  preaching  of  W  iiiiam  Penn  in 
Germany.  The  greatest  length  cf  the  Ger- 
man Township  was  5*  miles;  the  greatest 
breadth,  2  miles;  area  7040  acres.  This 
township  was  bounded  on  the  northwest 
and  northeast  by  Springfield  Township, 
Montgomery  County;  on  the  northeast  and 
ea>t  partly  by  Bristol  Township;  on  the 
southeast  by  Penn  Township  and  Rox- 
borough.  Within  the  German  Township 
were    the    settlements    known    as    German- 
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town,  Cresheim  (afterward  Mount  Airy), 
Sommerhausen  (called  at  a  later  period 
Chestnut  Hill)  and  Crefelt,  a  rural  sec- 
tion north  of  Chestnut  Hill.  Incorporated 
with    the    city    in    1S54. 

Germantovrn  Academy — Corner  of 
School  House  Lane  and  Greene  Street. 
Originally  called  the  Germantown  Union 
School  when  it  was  founded  in  1760.  Ex- 
cepting for  a  period  during  the  Revolution, 
the  school  has  been  in  continuous  activity. 
The  original  building,  a  stone  structure, 
80  feet  front  by  40  in  depth,  together  with 
its  cupola  and  bell  still  remain,  although 
the  institution  has  grown  and  now  includes 
a  group  of  admirably  equipped  buildings. 
One  of  the  earliest  of  its  English  masters 
was  Pelatiah  Webster,  who  has  been  called 
"The  Father  of  the  American  Constitu- 
tion." 

Germantown  .Square — On  the  main 
street,  contains  about  half  an  acre,  and  is 
laid  out  principally  in  front  of  the  town 
hall,  now  used  as  a  police  station  of  that 
district.  It  was  purchased  by  the  authori- 
ties of  the  borough  of  Germantown  in 
1854,  before  the  consolidation  of  the  city 
and  boroughs.      See  Parks  and  Squares. 

Goosetown-  A  name  given  between 
1825  and  1850,  in  derision  of  that  portion 
of  the  city  lying  between  Locust  and  Pine 
Streets  and  between  Seventeenth  and 
Twentieth    Streets. 

Girard  College — Entrance,  Girard  and 
Corinthian  Avenues.  Grounds,  45  acres  in 
area,  were  known  as  the  Peel  Hall,  the 
estate  of  William  Parker,  when  purchased 
in  1831  by  Stephen  Girard,  the  founder. 
The  institution  educates  free,  orphan  white 
boys.  Provision  in  will  of  Girard,  who 
died  in  1831,  was  made  for  the  college, 
under  a  bequest  in  trust  to  the  Citv  of 
Philadelphia,  of  $2,000,000  for  erecting  the 
college  and  an  estate  amounting  to  about 
$1,000,000  more  for  maintaining  the  insti- 
tution. Corner  stone  of  main  building  laid 
July  4,  1833;  buildings  completed  1847 
and  college  opened  January  1,  1848.  Main 
building,  designed  by  Thomas  W.  Walter, 
like  a  Grecian  temple,  is  an  imposing  struc- 
ture 152  by  202  feet.  It  is  surrounded  by 
a  colonnade  of  34  Corinthian  columns,  each 
of   which   cost  $12,994. 

Managed  by  the  Board  of  City  Trusts, 
and  supported  on  the  revenues  of  prop- 
erty of  the  Girard  Estate  in  the  city,  in- 
cluding the  Stephen  Girard,  The  Lafayette 
and  The  Mariner  and  Merchant  office 
buildings,  and  from  large  coal  fields  at 
Girardville,  Penna.  There  is  on  an  average 
1500  boys  educated  in  the  institution. 

Applications     for     admission     should     be 


made  at  the  office  of  the  Girard  Estate, 
Board  of  City  Trusts,  Lafayette  Building, 
Fifth    and    Chestnut    Streets. 

President  of  the  College,   Cheesman   A. 
Herrick.    Ph.D.,    LL.D. 

Graduates  of  the  college  maintain  eleven 
alumni  organizations,  publish  a  periodical, 
Steel  and  Garnet,  and  have  issued  Year 
Books  in  1917  and  1918.  Nearly  500  gradu- 
ates of  the  college  were  reported  as  in 
military   service   by    the    1918    Year  Book. 

The  enrolment  in  the  college  on  January 
31,  1920,  was  1554.  There  were  46  grad- 
uates  in    1919. 

Girard  National  Bank — Third 
Street,  south  of  Chestnut.  This  classic, 
marble  structure  was  erected  from  designs 
or  suggestions  of  Samuel  Blodgett,  for 
the  first  bank  of  the  United  States.  It 
was  completed  in  1797,  in  which  year  it 
was  occupied  by  the  uank.  The  bank's 
charter  was  not  renewed  and  it  passed 
out  of  existence  in  March,  1811.  In  May, 
1S12.  the  building  having  been  purchased 
by  Stephen  Girard,  it  was  again  opened 
as  a  financial  institution,  this  time  as  a 
private  bank.  On  the  death  of  the  mar- 
iner and  merchant  in  1831,  it  passed  into 
the  hands  of  trustees,  who  wound  up  its 
business.  In  1832,  the  Girard  Bank — now 
the  Girard  National  Bank — was  incorporated 
and  the  building  rented.  The  bank  was 
opened   for   business    August    23,    1832. 

Girartl  Point— At  the  mouth  of  the 
Schuylkill  River,  on  the  east  bank  and  on 
a  line  about  due  north  from  the  west  end 
of  League  Island;  so  called  in  honor  of 
Stephen  Girard,  who  was  a  large  land 
owner   in   that   vicinity. 

Girl      Scouts      of      Philadelphia — 

Headquarters,  1314  Walnut  Street.  The 
Girl  Scouts  opened  an  office  in  this  city 
in  February,  1916.  There  were  then 
twenty-five  troops  and  about  four  hundred 
members.  There  are  now  two  hundred 
troops  with  nearly    four   thousand  members. 

The  Girl  Scout  Organization  is  a  sister 
organization  to  that  of  the  Boy  Scouts;  in 
fact,  it  was  founded  under  the  name  of 
"Girl  Guides"  in  England  by  the  sister  of 
Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell,  the  founder  of 
the  Boy  Scouts.  Its  principles  are  there- 
fore the  same  and  its  aims  to  prepare  the 
girl,  through  the  activities  of  the  troop,  for 
her  duties  in  life. 

During  the  past  year  the  Girl  Scouts  have 
devoted  themselves  to  the  passing  of  pro- 
ficiency in  all  of  the  subjects  covered  by  the 
Scout  program.  Thc^e  tests  are  given  by 
expert  examiners  and  cover  every  possible 
subject  from  the  domestic  science — cooking, 
laundry,  sewing,  invalid  cooking,  to  the 
knowledge    of    out-of-doors;    such    as    trees, 
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animals,  pathfinder,  pioneer,  farming,  gar- 
dening, dairy;  also  civics,  personal  and  pub- 
lic health  and  many  others.  Three  thou- 
sand of  these  tests  were  passed  in  the  last 
year. 

As  the  organization  is  strictly  non-sec- 
tarian, troops  are  being  formed  in  churches 
of  every  denomination  and  the  endorsement 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Philadelphia  has  just 
been  given  for  the  formation  of  troops  in 
the  Catholic  churches. 

A  camp  is  conducted  each  summer  in 
Paoli,  Pa.,  where  a  military  program  is  fol- 
lowed. 

Chief    Commissioner,    Miss   Ellen    Mary 

Cassatt. 
Director,    Mrs.    David    S.    Stern. 

May  16th. — One  thousand  Girl  Scouts 
paraded  before  General  Sir  Robert  Baden- 
Powell,  founder  of  the  Boy  Scouts,  and 
Lady   Baden-Powell,  in   Fairmount  Park. 

Graduate  Seliools — University  of 
Pennsylvania:  The  Graduate  School  offers 
advanced  instruction  in  the  various  branches 
of  literature  and  science.  The  instruction 
is  intended  primarily  for  persons  who  have 
profited  by  the  advantages  of  a  full  college 
course,  and  who  are  desirous  of  continu- 
ing their  studies  upon  lines  more  strictly 
defined  and^  specialized.  Others,  however, 
may  be  admitted  to  study  in  the  department 
under   certain    provisions. 

Dean,   Herman   V.   Ames,   A.M.,  Ph.D. 

The  courses  of  instruction  offered  in  the 


Graduate    School    are    arranged    under    the 
twenty-five   following  groups: 

I,  Anthropology;  II,  Semitic  Languages 
and  Archeology;  III,  Indo-European  Phil- 
ology and  Sanskrit;  IV,  Greek;  V,  Latin; 
VI,  English;  VII,  Germanic  Languages; 
VIII,  Romanic  Languages;  IX,  Fine  Arts; 
X.  History;  XI,  History  of  Religions;  XII, 
Political  Science;  XIII,  Economics;  XIV, 
Sociologv ;  XV,  Philosophv  and  Ethics; 
XVI,  Education;  XVII,  Psychology;  XVIII, 
Mathematics;  XIX,  Astronomy;  XX,  Phy- 
sics; XXI,  Chemistry:  XXII,  Geolngy  and 
Mineralogy;  XXIII,  Botany;  XXIV,  Zool- 
ogy;   XXV,   Medical   Science*. 

The  Medico-Chirurgical  College,  Graduate 
School  of  Medicine  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  1818  Lombard  STeet  opened 
October  6th.  To  become  a  part  of  this 
organization  the  Philadelphia  Polyclinic 
Hospital  and  College  in  the  latter  part  of 
1917  in  turn  joined  with  the  University, 
although  continuing  with  it>  former  organ- 
ization in  its  regular  activities  until  the 
organization  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Medicine  developed.  The  Medico-Chirur- 
gical College  was  merged  with  the  Uni- 
versity in  1916.  The  faculty,  which  num- 
bers 150,  includes  many  formerly  connected 
with   the   former  institution. 

Dean,   George  H.    Meeker,   M.D. 

See  Evans  Dental  Institute. 

Grain  Elevators — Philadelphia  has 
five  large  grain   elevators  and  four  floating 


(Pennsylvania   Railroad    System.) 
Girard  Point   Storage  Company. 


Delivering  Ca- 
pacity.  Bushels. 
Ten  hours. 
600,000 


Storage  Capacity.   Receiving  Capacity. 
Elevator.  Location.  Bushels.     '      Cars.     Ten  hours. 

tNew   Elevator.  ..Girard    Point 2,000,000  240 

Keystone   Elevator   &   Warehouse   Company. 
.Tr  Park     Ave.     and 

Keystone Clearfield  St 300,000  75 

(Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway   System.) 
Philadelphia   Grain    Elevator  Company. 
*Pt.    Richmond.  ..Pt.    Richmond    ...  1,500,000  250 

Twentieth    St Twentieth    St.    ...  300,000  50 

(Baltimore  &   Ohio   Railroad   System.) 
Penna.    Warehousing   and    Safe   Deposit   Company. 

23d  St    23d  &  Race  Sts...  150,000  15 

Floating   Elevators. 
Elevator.  Proprietors. 

Philadelphia Girard    Point    Storage    Company 5,000  bushels  per  hour 

No.    2    "  "  "  »         11,000 

Empire    Philadelphia    Harbor    Transfer 10.000 

Commonwealth "  "  "        10,000         "  "         " 

tThe  New  Elevator  at  Girard  Point  is  equipped  with  modern  Grain  Driers  and  Coolers, 
also  Cleaners  and  Separators  of  the  most  improved  type,  with  capacity  of  20,000 
bushels  per  hour. 

*This  elevator  is  equipped  with  the  latest  improved  grain  drying,  cooling  and  cleaning 
system. 


100,000 


600.000 
100,000 


25,000 


Capacity. 
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elevators,  the  whole  having  a  combined 
capacity  of  delivering  1,785,000  bushels  in 
ten  hours.  The  entire  storage  capacity  of 
the  elevators  is  4,lu0,000  bushels.  The  ele- 
vator at  Cirard  Point  was  erected  in  1916 
and  is  modern  in  construction,  replacing 
two  antiquated  elevators  at  that  place.  The 
elevators  at  Girard  Point  and  Port  Rich- 
mond are  used  in  the  export  trade. 

Grant's  Cottage— Fairmount  Park, 
between  Lemon  Hill  and  Sedgeley.  This 
log  structure  was  the  headquarters  of  Gen- 
eral U.  S.  Grant  at  City  Point,  Ya.,  and 
after  the  Civil  War  was  brought  to  Phila- 
delphia and  set  up  in   its  present  location. 

Gratz  College — York  Street,  east  of 
Broad.  Founded  under  a  deed  executed  by 
Hyman  Gratz  in  1856,  prior  to  his  death. 
He  provided  that  after  the  termination  of  a 
number  of  life  estates  the  trust  estate  there- 
in designated  should  be  transferred  to  the 
Kaal  Kadosh  Mikve  Israel  of  Philadelphia, 
^  in  trust  for  the  establishment  and  support 
"of  a  college  for  the  education  of  Jews 
residing  in  the  City  and  County  of  Phila- 
delphia. This  trust  became  operative  in 
1893,  after  the  death  of  his  nephew,  Horace 
Moses.  The  college,  in  accordance  with  the 
deed,  was  established  in  1895,  and  during 
the  greater  portion  of  the  time  until  1909, 
held  its  sessions  in  the  assembly  rooms  of 
the  Mikve  Israel  Synagogue,  Seventh 
Street,  above  Arch.  In  September,  1909, 
the  college  removed  to  its  own  building,  at 
York  and  Broad  Streets,  where  it  is  now- 
situated.  This  building  was  enlarged  in 
1914,  15  to  meet  the  increased  demands  of 
the  institution.  The  college,  in  which  tui- 
tion is  free,  is  maintained  principally  from 
the  Gratz  Fund  now  amounting  to  $200,000. 

The  object  of  the  college  is  to  impart 
instruction  in  the  Hebrew  Language,  Jew- 
ish History,  Jewish  Literature  and  the  Jew- 
ish Religion;  and  especially  to  afford  train- 
ing for  teachers  in  Je%vish  schools.  To 
further  this  purpose  a  School  of  Observa- 
tion and  P'ractice  was  established  in  1909, 
in  which  advanced  students  of  the  college 
are  trained  in  the  practice  of  teaching. 
This  school  is  under  the  supervision  of  the 
college  and  holds  its  meetings  in  the  college 
building. 

Special  courses,  mainly  in  Talmudic  sub- 
jects, are  given  to  prepare  students  who 
desire  to  enter  the  Jewish  Theological  Sem- 
inary of  America,  and  other  higher  Jewish 
institutions  of  learning. 

The  full  college  course  covers  four  years, 
and  includes  the  Hebrew  Language,  Bible 
and  Mishnah:  Rabbinics;  Talmud  and  Com- 
mentaries; Jewish  Literature — from  the 
Biblical   period   to   recent  times;    History  of 


the  Jews — from  the  Biblical  period  to  re- 
cent times;  Pedagogics,  as  applied^  to  the 
Jewish  Religious  School;  History  of  Jewish 
Education;  Jewish  Religion;  Jewish  Liturgy. 
The  college  now  has  90  students  in  the 
college  course  and  200  pupils  in  the  School 
of  Observation  and  Practice. 

President,   Ephraim  Lederer. 

Secretary,  A.   S.   W.   Rosenbach,   Ph.D. 

Greeks  in  Philadelphia — See  For- 
eign Population. 

Greenland — A  village  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Schuylkill,  about  a_  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  Falls,  on  the  ford  Road,  but 
now    obliterated    by    Fairmount    Park. 

Greenwich  Island — Drtifwe  Eyland, 
lie  des  Raisins  and  Grape  Island — so  called 
by  Lindstrom,  and  Greenwich  Island  at  a 
more  recent  period — was  at  the  extreme 
southeast  corner  of  that  part  of  the  city 
east  of  the  Schuylkill  bounded  by  the  Back 
Channel,  Delaware  River  and  Hollander's 
Creek.  A  considerable  portion  of  it  was 
opposite  League  Island.  This  island  is 
now  all  fast  land,  and  a  part  of  the  Thirty- 
ninth    and    Forty-eighth    Wards. 

Gripsholm— A  fort  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Schuylkill,  erected  by  the  Swedes, 
probably  near  the  hill   at   Gray's   Ferry. 

Grocers'      and      Importers'      Ei- 

ehange — Main  floor,  Bourse  Building. 
Organized  April  6,  1872,  as  Wholesale 
Grocers'  Association,  but  was  incorporated 
under  present  name  in  1879.  Its  objects 
are  unity  of  action  among  its  members; 
diffusion  of  commercial  intelligence;  pro- 
tection and  encouragement  of  trade  and 
commerce. 

President,    James    Hewitt. 

Secretary,    John    E.    Poore. 

Haddington — A  section  in  the  34th 
Ward.  It  lay  in  the  western  part  of  Block- 
ley  Township,  on  the  Haverford  Road,  be- 
tween Sixty-fifth  and  Seventieth  Streets; 
was  originally  the  seat  of  a  mill,  around 
which  houses  were  gradually  built.  It  first 
appeared  upon  the  map  of  1816. 

Hail,  Columbia — This  patriotic  song, 
the  only  one  of  those  recognized  as  national, 
to  be  written  and  composed  in  America, 
was  written  in  the  house,  still  standing,  at 
338  Spruce  Street.  At  the  tune,  1793, 
Joseph  Hopkinson,  the  author  of  the  lines, 
was  living  there,  and  he  was  prevailed  upon 
by  Gilbert  Fox,  to  write  a  patriotic  song 
to  the  tune  of  "The  President's  March," 
so   the  actor  could  sing  it  at  his  benefit  in 
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the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre,  then  at  Sixth 
and  Chestnut  Streets.  The  music  of  the 
march,  adapted  for  this  purpose,  was  writ- 
ten in  1789  by  Philip  Phile,  the  leader  of 
the  orchestra  of  Hallam's  company  of 
players. 

Hamilton      Village — On      the     west 

;.  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  in  Blockley  Town- 
ship, extending  from  the  Middle  Ferry. 
Ten  cross  streets  running  north  and  south 
were  laid  out  west  of  the  intersection  of  the 
Darbv  and  Lancaster  roads.  There  was 
one  square  north  of  Market  Street  and  five 
squares  below,  as  appears  on  the  map  of 
1809.  It  was  laid  out  by  William  Hamilton 
of  "The  Woodlands,"  in  the  year  1804,  who 
granted  lots  for  a  school-house  and  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  churches. 

Harbor  Improvement — Joint  Execu- 
tive Committee  on  the  Improvement  of  the 
Harbor  and  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill 
Rivers,  office.  Board  of  Trade  Rooms, 
Bourse  Building.  Organized  1888,  at  a 
joint  meeting  of  the  trade  and  commercial 
associations  of  the  city,  which  had  been 
called  by  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade. 
The  idea  had  been  conceived  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  in  January,  1887.  Committee 
composed  of  representatives  of  all  of  the 
leading  commercial  organizations  represents 
the  business  and  maritime  interests  of  Phila- 
delphia in  all  matters  pertaining  to  harbor 
improvement  or  the  deepening  of  channels. 
It  works  in  conjunction  with  the  Army 
Engineers  Office  and  through  it  are  made 
all  efforts  to  obtain  Congressional  appro- 
priations for  the  different  channel  and  har- 
bor improvements. 

The  associations  represented  on  the  com- 
mittee are:  Board  of  Trade,  Commercial 
Exchange,  Maritime  Exchange,  Drug  Ex- 
change, Grocers'  and  Importers'  Exchange, 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  The  Bourse,  Vessel 
Owners'  and  Captains'  Association,  Manu- 
facturers' Club,  Lumbermen's  Exchange  and 
Master  Builders'  Exchange. 
Chairman,  W.  F,  II  a  gar. 
Secretary,    W.    R.   Tucker. 

In  August,  1919,  contracts  totalling 
$1,000,000  "were  awarded  by  Colonel  W.  B. 
Ladue,  U.  S.  Engineer  for  this  district,  for 
dredging  the  Schuylkill  River.  The  con- 
tract called  for  the  removal  of  2,500,000 
cubic  yards  of  mud  from  the  river  bottom 
from  the  back  channel  at  the  Navy  Yard 
to  a  point  -800  feet  above  the  rlarrison 
Paint  Works,  a  total  distance  of  rive  and 
one-half  miles.  The  award  was  made  to 
the  American  Dredging  Company,  of  tins 
city,  and  the  Maryland  Dredging  and  Con- 
tracting Company,  of   Baltimore. 

In  addition  to  being  deepened,  the  chan- 
nel  will   be  widened,  and  at  flood   tide  will 


have  a  depth  of  36  feet.  Above  Passyunk 
Avenue  it  will  have  a  depth  of  26  feet  as 
far  as  Bartram's  Gardens,  and  above  that 
the  controlling  depth  will  be  22  feet.  The 
deeper  section  of  the  channel  will  be  300 
feet  wide.  The  26-  and  22-foot  sections 
will  be  200  feet  wide.  This  improvement 
will  permit  ships  with  20,000-ton  cargoes 
to  go  up  the  river  as  far  as  Passyunk  Ave- 
nue. 

In  January,  1919,  it  was  announced  that 
the  project  of  a  35-foot  channel  from  Phila- 
delphia to  the  sea  was  60  per  cent,  com- 
plete. An  appropriation  of  $2,500,000  in 
the  River  and  Harbor  Bill  was  cut  to 
$1,000,000. 

Harrovvyrate — A  village  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  old  Harrowgate  garden  and 
mineral  spring,  established  before  the  year 
1800.  The  district  is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Harrowgate  Lane,  Venango  Street,  and 
Kensington  Avenue. 

Health.  Hoard  of — Room  708a  north 
corridor,    City    Hall.      Consists   of    Director 

of  Health  and  two  other  members  appointed 
by  the  Mayor,  subject  to  continuation  by 
the  Council.  Director  C.  Lincoln,  Furbush, 
M.D.,  President;  A.  C.  Abbott,  M.  D., 
James  M.   Anders,  M.D. 

Health.  Bureau  of — Rooms  704.  706, 
707,  708,  708a,  710,  710a,  712,  713,  714, 
715,  716,  717,  727,  729,  513,  517.  519,  613, 
615,    617,    east    orridor,    City    Hall. 

Bureau  Created  by  Ordinance  Under 
Act  of  April  12,  1899 — Chief  of  Bureau, 
John  A.  Vogleson;  salarv,  .$4000.  Chief 
Clerk,  Harry  J.  Rodgers;  salarv,  $2000. 
Rooiri  7 08 a. 

Division  of  Medical  Inspection — A.  A. 
Cairns,  M.D.,  Chief  Medical  Inspector;  sal- 
ary, $4600.  Henry  S.  Strecker,  Assistant 
Chief   Medical   Inspector;   salary,   $2000. 

Disiyifectors,    Room  716   east  corridor. 

Division  of  Child  Hygiene,  Room  715  east 
corridor.  Chief,  Harriet  L.  Hartley,  M.D.; 
salary,  $3000. 

Eve  Dispensary.  Room  708  north  corridor. 
Ophthalmologist,  L.  C.  We>sels,  M.D.;  sal- 
ary,   $2000. 

Dental  Dispensary,  Room  707.  Chief,  Ed- 
win    S.     Mershon,     D.D.S.;     salary,     $2500. 

Medical  Inspection  of  Public  Schools, 
Room  729  east  corridor.  Director,  Walter 
Cornel!,   M.    D. ;   salary.   $4500, 

Dizision  of  Housing  and  Sanitation, 
Rooms  613,  615,  617,  717  and  727  east 
corridor.  Chief,  Geo.  H.  Shaw;  salary, 
$4000.  Assistant  Chief,  Michael  J.  Kellj  ; 
salary,  $1900.  Supervising  Inspector  of 
Housing,  Arthur  E.  Bucholz;  salary,  $3500. 
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Supervising  Inspector  of  House  Drainage, 
$2700. 

Food  Inspection,  Room  513  east  corridor. 
Chief  Inspector  of  Milk.  David  C.  Clegg, 
$2500.  Chief  Inspector  of  Meat  and  Cattle, 
Edw.   Behrens,  V.M.D.,  $1650. 

Laboratories  of  the  Bureau  of  Health: 
Bacteriological  Laboratory,  at  Philadelphia 
Hospital  for  Contagious  Diseases,  Second 
and  Luzerne  Streets;  Antitoxin  Laboratory, 
State  Road,  below  Pennypack  Street.  Chief 
Bacteriologist,  Courtland  Y.  White,  Jr., 
salary,  $3000. 

Chemical  Laboratory.  Room  713  east  cor- 
ridor, City  Hall.  Chemist,  William  C. 
Robinson,    M.D.;    salary,    $3000. 

Division  of  Vital  Statistics,  Rooms,  517- 
519  east  corridor,  Citv  Hall.  Chief,  Charles 
Scott  Miller,  M.D.;  salary,  $2000. 

Health  Day — Public  Health  Day  was 
observed  May  1,  1918,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Dr.  Wilmer  Krusen,  Director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Charities,  with  the 
object  of  impressing  the  duty  of  preserving 
the  national  health.  The  day  was  observed 
for  a  second  time  on  May  1,  1919.  See 
Clean-Up-   Week,   Days,   Special. 

Health,   Department  of  Pnblic — 

Director's  Office,  Room  584  west  corridor, 
City   Hall. 

Department  created  by  Act  of  Assembly, 
approved  June  25,  1919,  and  to  have  the 
care,  management,  administration  and  su- 
pervision of  the  public  health,  hospitals, 
control  of  housing  and  sa'niration  and  col- 
lection of  vital  statistics  and  the  powers 
conferred  upon  the  Bureau  of  Health.  Di- 
rector, C.  Lincoln  Furbush,  M.D. ;  salarv, 
$10,000.  Assistant  Director,  Dr.  Norman 
H.  Taylor;  salary,  $4000.  Chief  Clerk, 
George  W.   Seeds;   salary,  $2500. 

Henry  Philips  Institute — Seventh 
and  Lombard  Streets.  The  Henry  Phipps 
Institute  for  the  study,  treatment  and  pre- 
vention of  tuberculosis  is  intended  for  the 
threefold  object  of  research  in  tubercu- 
losis, of  instruction,  and  as  a  benefaction  to 
the  needy  afflicted  by  tuberculosis.  Its 
research  and  other  activities  are  in  charge 
of  a  spechl  directorate;  and  under  appro- 
priate regulations  graduate  work  in  its 
special  lines  of  operation  is  afforded  prop- 
erly prepared  students  of  this  disease."  Its 
possibilities  have  been  decidedly  augmented 
since  the  completion  of  the  new  building 
in  May,  1013.  Laboratory  facilities,  clinical 
opportunities  and  study  and  practice  in 
sociology  among  the  tuberculous  are  offered. 
The  institute  was  fo.inded  in  1903  by  Mr. 
Phipps,   who    provided    for   its    entire   main- 


tenance until  he  endowed  it  and  turned  it 
over  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1910.  He  provided  the  present  building, 
which  was  erected  and  equipped  at  his 
expense. 

Executive  Director,  Charles  J.  Hatfield, 
M.D. 
See    University    of    Pennsylvania. 

Hereditary   Organizations — All  of 

the  national  orders  of  hereditary  organiza- 
tions have  chapters  or  local  branches  in 
Philadelphia,  which  city  is  the  home  of  some 
and  the  place  of  origin  of  others.  The 
principal  societies  represented  are  listed 
here: 

Colonial  Society  of  Pennsylvania — Presi- 
dent, Samuel  Davis  Page;  Secretary,  Henry 
Heston  Belknap,  Bellevue  Court  Bldg., 
Phila. 

Descendants  of  The  Signers  of  The 
Declaration  of  Independence — President, 
W.  Gordon  McCabe;  Secretary,  Carl  Magee 
Kneass,   Stonleigh  Court,  Phila. 

The  Krefeld  Societv — President,  James 
H.  Closson,  M.D.;  Secretary,  J.  E.  Burnett 
Buckenham,  8601   Germantown  Avenue. 

Military  Order  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
United  States — Commander,  Rear  Admiral 
Revnold  Thomas  Hall.  U.  S.  N.;  Secretary, 
Capt.  Ogden  D.  Wilkinson,  2010  Walnut 
Street. 

Military  Order  of  The  Loyal  Legion  of 
the  United  States  —  Commander-in-Chief, 
Lieut.-General  Nelson  A.  Miles.  U.  S.  A.; 
Record  cr-i-n-Chief .  Brevet  Lieut. -Colonel 
John  P.  Nicholson,  U.  S.  V  ,  Flanders 
Bldg.  Pennsylvania  Commindery — Com- 
mander. Colonel  H.  G.  Cavenaugh,  U.  S.  A. ; 
Recorder.  Brevet  Lieut.-Colonel  John  P. 
Nicholson,    U.    S.    V. 

Pennsylvania  Society  of  Colonial  Gov- 
ernors— 'Governor,  S.  Davis  Page;  Secre- 
tary, Edwin  Jaquett  Sellers,  800  Lincoln 
Bldg. 

Pennsvlvania  Societv  of  Sons  of  The 
Revolution —  President,  Col.  T.  Granville 
Leach;  Secretary,  Gouverneur  Cadwalader, 
18th    Street   and   Allegheny   Avenue  . 

Society  of  Colonial  Wars  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsvlvania — Secretary.  Edward 
S.  _Sayres,  217   S.    Third   Street. 

Society  of  Mayflower  Descendants — Gov- 
ernor, (ieorge  Champlin  Mason;  Secretary, 
Henry  Norton  Lewis. 

Swedish  Colonial'  Society  —  President. 
Commandeur  Marcel  A.  Viti;  Secretary, 
Amandus  Tnhnson,  College  Dept.,  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Welcome  Society  of  Pennsylvania — Presi- 
dent. Francis  Howard  Williams;  Secretary, 
James    Buckman,    1412   N.    Fifteenth    Street. 

Pennsylvania  Society  of  the  Order  of 
the  Founders  and  Patriots  of  America — 
Governor,  George  Edward  Scranton;  Reals- 
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trar,  William  C.  Claghorn,  1218  Chestnut 
Street. 

Baronial  Order  of  Runnemede  (Magna 
Charta) — Marshal,  Morgan  Gardner  Bulk- 
el  ey;  Keeper  of  the  Signet,  Charles  Mar- 
shall. 

Pennsylvania  Society  of  The  Cincinnati — 
President,  Tilghman  Johnson;  Secretary^ 
William    Wayne,    Paoli,    Pa. 

Pennsylvania  Chapter  National  Society 
Daughters  of  Founders  and  Patriots  of 
America — President,  Mrs.  S.  P.  Snowden 
Mitchell;    Secretary,    Mrs.    Thomas    Fenton. 

Pennsylvania  Society  Daughters  of  The 
Revolution — Regent,  Mrs.  Nathaniel  S. 
Keay;  Secretary,  Mrs.  James  H.  Morris, 
4601   Spruce  Street. 

Pennsylvania  Society  of  The  Colonial 
Dames  of  America — President,  Mrs.  James 
Starr,  Jr.;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Hut- 
chinson. 

Hestonville — Now  in  the  34th  Ward. 
j  Was  a  village  which  grew  up  near  the 
Columbus  Tavern  on  the  Lancaster  Road, 
about  two  and  three-o.uarter  miles  west  of 
Market  Street  Bridge,  and  not  far  south  of 
George's  Hill  in  the  Park.  The  Heston 
family  had  a  country-seat  here  about  1800, 
which  was  called  "The  Villa."  When  the 
settlement  increased  the  name  selected  for 
it,  in  compliment  to  the  Heston  family,  was 
Hestonville. 

Hijili   School   for  Boys,   Central — 

Occupies  the  block  from  Broad  Street  to 
Fifteenth,  and  from  Green  Street  to  Bran- 
dywine.  The  buildings,  which  were  12 
years  in  building,  are  among  the  finest  of 
their  kind  in  the  world.  Buildings,  site 
and  equipment  cost  more  than  $1,500,000. 
President  Roosevelt  delivered  the  oration 
at  the  dedication  of  the  new  buildings  on 
November  22,  1902.  It  has  accommodations 
for  more  than  2000  students.  Surmounting 
the  great  tower  the  Philadelphia  Observa- 
tory, until  nearly  wholly  destroyed  by  fire 
about  13  years  ago,  was  equipped  with 
some  of  the  finest  instruments  specially 
designed  for  spectro-heliographic  work  in 
this  country,  including  a  15-inch  equatorial 
telescope  fitted  with  doublet  lenses.  More 
than  $40,000  was  expended  on  the  equip- 
ment 

Highways.    Bureau    of — Rooms    230 

to  238  rind  338  east  corridor,  City   Hall 

Ti'.e  Bureau  of  Highways  was  created  by 
the  Bullitt  Bill,  or  City  Charter  of  1885,  at 
which  time  a  separate  Bureau  of  Street 
Cleaning  was  organized.  In  1907  the  latter 
was  abolished  and  the  organization  con- 
solidated with  the  Bureau  of  Highways,     In 


Mi 


1917 


Bureaus    were    again    sepa- 


rated   under   an   ordinance   of   Councils. 


The  bureau  has  charge  of  the  opening, 
grading,  paving,  repaying  and  repairing  of 
streets,  the  grading,  curbing,  paving  and 
maintenance  of  footways,  the  construction, 
cleaning,  repairing  and  sprinkling  of  the 
macadamized  roads,  and  the  drainage  and 
cleaning  of  dirt  roads,  the  construction  of 
bridges  of  eight  feet  span  or  less,  and  the 
repairing  of  all  bridges.  The  construction 
and  repairing  of  steps  from  one  highway  to 
another,  the  building  of  tranks,  drains  and 
guard  rails,  the  repairs  to  sewers  and  in- 
lets and  manholes,  the  repairs  to  the  meadow 
banks  and  water  courses,  the  removal^  of 
obstructions  of  all  characters  upon  the  high- 
ways. 

Under  ordinance  of  Councils  and  agree- 
ment made  with  the  Philadelphia  Rapid 
Transit  Company  on  July  1,  1907,  the  city 
assumed  the  care  and  maintenance  of  all 
streets  occupied  by  said  company,  in  re- 
turn for  which  the  company  is  to  pay  an- 
nually into  the  Citv  Treasury'  the  sum  of 
$500,000  for  the  first  term  of  ten  (10) 
years,  $550,000  for  the  second  term  of  ten 
(10)  years,  and  so  on  until  the  annual  pay- 
ments shall  reach  $700,000,  which  is  an 
average  of  $600,000  per  annum,  or  $30,000,- 
000  during  the  term  of  the  agreement — 
fifty  years. 

This  necessitated  the  establishment  of  an 
office  under  the  Bureau  of  Highways  for 
the  care  of  said  streets  and  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  General  Inspector  and  eight 
(8)  District  Inspectors  were  appointed  to 
this   duty. 

Chief    of    Bureau,    Fred     C.     Dunlap; 

salary,  $6000. 
Principal   Assistant    Engineer,    John    H. 

Nelson;   salary,  $4000. 
Assistant      Engineer     of      Construction, 

Charles    F.    Puff;    salary,   $4000. 
Assistant  Engineer,  J.    H.    Nuttall;    sal- 
ary, $2100. 
Assistant   Engineer,    Percy    F.    Proctor; 
salary,    $4000. 
See     Streets,     Street     Cleaning,     Sewers, 
Bridges. 

Historical  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania— 1300  Locust  Street.  Founded 
1824,  "for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  the 
history  of  the  state."  The  present  fire-proof 
building  (Addison  Hutton,  architect),  for- 
mally opened  April,  1910.  stands  on  the  site 
of  the  mansion  which  in  1836  became  the 
home  of  Major-General  Robert  Patterson, 
and  which  was  purchased  by  the  Society  in 
1882.  The  new  building,  four  stories  in 
height,  provides  for  the  needs  of  the  Society 
and  is  admirably  equipped  for  the  fire-proof 
storage  of  its  invaluable  collections.  It  was 
built  at  a  cost  ot  $230,000,  $150,000  of 
which  being  appropriated  by  the  Common- 
wealth   for   the   purpose  indicated. 
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The  Library,  Museum  and  Historical  Por- 
trait Gallery  are  open  from  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m., 
except  Sundays  and  certain  legal  holidays 
(During  July  and  August,  open  from  10 
a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.,  except  Saturdays,  Sundays 
and  legal  holidays.) 

Stated  meetings  of  the  Society  are  held 
at  8  p.  m.,  on  the  second  Mondays  of 
November,  January,  March  and  May.  An- 
nual membership,  $6.00;  life  membership, 
$50.00;  publication  fund,  for  life,  $25.00; 
The  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History  and 
Biography,  per  annum,  $3.00.  Charlemagne 
Tower,  president;  John  Bach  McMaster,  cor- 
responding secretary;  R.  Sturgis  Ingersoll, 
recording  secretary;  John  W.  Jordan,  libra- 
rian;   Ernest   Spofford,  assistant  librarian. 

Collections  include  100,000  bound  books, 
250,000  pamphlets,  7000  volumes  of  manu- 
scripts and  3500  bound  volumes  of  news- 
papers. 

Among  the  important  special  collections, 
kept  intact,  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
following:  The  Charlemagne  Tower  Colonial 
Laws,  The  William  Spohn  Baker  Washing- 
tonia.  including  thirty-nine  different  editions 
of  the  Life  of  Washington  by  Parson 
Weems;  The  Cassel  Books  in  German, 
largely  issues  of  the  Pennsylvania-German 
press;  The  Kennedy  Water  Color  Drawings 
of  Old  Buildings  in  Philadelphia,  and  the 
Dreer  Autographs  in  200  volumes.  The 
collections  also  include  the  original  manu- 
scripts of  Proud's  History  of  Pennsylvania, 
Smith's  History  of  Pennsylvania,  Watson's 
Annals  of  Philadelphia,  and  Christopher 
Marshall's  Diary.  There  are  more  than  700 
volumes  of  Papers  of  the  Revolution,  46 
of  early  forges  and  furnaces.  There  are 
552  volumes  of  the  early  Assessment  Books 
of  Philadelphia  County  and  the  Penn  Manu- 
scripts   comprise    444    volumes. 

In  the  Gilpin  Library  are  7900  volumes, 
representing  the  books  printed  (largely  in 
Pennsylvania)  and  the  publishers  down  to 
the  year  1825.  In  addition  there  are  more 
than  1300  broadsides.  In  the  Gilpin  room 
may  i<e  seen  William  Perm's  Frame  of 
Government  and  the  original  Holme's  Map 
of  Pennsylvania;  the  first  book  printed 
(1729)  by  Franklin,  his  magazine  of  1741, 
and  an  almost  complete  set  ot"  the  Pnnr 
Richard  Almanacs,  from  the  rirst  of  1733 
to  1801;  the  Bradford  Almanac  of  16.X6,  and 
the  Bradford  Book  of  Common  Praver, 
1710;  Eliot's  Indian  Bible,  1685;  Bradford's 
Propisa's  for  the  Printing  of  a  Lar-je  Bible, 
16S8;  the  Saur  Bible  of  1743,  arid  Aitken's 
Bible  of  1782;  Tom  Paine's  American  Crisis, 
1776,  and  many  other  rare  Americana. 

Eighteenth  century  newspapers  in  the  col- 
lection include  files  of  Bradford's  Merc-try, 
the  first  paper  in  Pennsylvania;  Franklin's 
Gazette;      Bradford's      Journal;      Goddard's 


Chronicle;  Dunlap's  Packet,  the  earliest 
daily  in  the  United  States;  Sower's 
Geschict  Schreiber ;  the  Staatsbote ;  and 
Towne's  Pennsylvania  Evening  Post,  the 
first  evening  paper  in  Pennsylvania,  includ- 
ing the  issues  printed  in  this  city  during 
the  British  Occupation;  John  Peter  Zen- 
ger's  New  York  Journal,  Bradford's  Gazette, 
Parker's  Gazette,  Holt's  Journal,  Rivington's 
Gazetteer,  Hugh  Gaine's  Mercury,  Riving- 
ton's Royal  Gazette  and  Robertson's  Royal 
American  Gazette  also  may  be  seen. 

In  1910,  when  the  last  actual  count  was 
made  the  Society  possessed  348  of  the  publi- 
cations of  Franklin,  304  of  the  Bradfords, 
193  of  Christopher  Sower  and  71  of  Robert 
Bell. 

The  Society  has  a  large  and  exceedingly 
rich  collection  of  oil  paintings.  Practically 
all  of  the  governors  of  Pennsylvania  are 
represented  in  portraiture  on  its  walls,  some 
of  the  mayors  of  Philadelphia  are  to  be 
seen,  and  there  are  portraits  of  many 
Revolutionary'  officers.  The  first  important 
canvas  came  to  the  Society  in  1833,  when 
Granville  Penn  presented  "an  original  por- 
trait of  William  Penn,  his  grandfather." 
This  is  the  youthful  portrait  in  armor.  A 
portrait  of  Johannes  Kelpius,  "The  Hermit 
of  the  Wissahickon,"  in  the  collection,  is 
believed  to  be  the  earliest  (1704)  extant 
portrait  in  oil  painted  in  America.  Can- 
vases of  Gustavus  Hesselius  and  of  his 
wife,  Lydia,  painted  by  Hesselius,  "the 
earliest  painter  and  organ-builder  in  Amer- 
ica," are  of  historical  interest.  John  Meng, 
an  artist  born  in  Germantown  in  1734,  is 
represented  by  a  canvas  of  himself,  and 
another  of  his  father,  John  Christopher 
Meng.  There  is  a  fine  collection  of  original 
portraits,  drawings  and  studies  by  Benjamin 
West,  and  the  Society  preserves  a  smail 
study  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's  full-length 
portrait  of  Benjamin  West.  While  the  ar- 
tistic point  of  view  is  of  secondary  im- 
portance, the  Society  nevertheless  owns  a 
goodly    number    of    distinguished    canvases. 

There  are  relics  in  abundance.  The 
Camp  Kettle  of  Mad  Anthony  Wayne,  the 
Telescope  of  John  Paul  Jones  used  in  cap- 
ture of  the  Serapis,  the  Strong  Box  of 
Robert  Morris  and  a  Dolly  Madison  Pitcher 
are  viewed  with  interest,  as  are  the  Swords 
of  Prtul  Jones  and  Wayne  of  tiie  Revolution, 
and  Meade,  Humphreys  and  Birney  of  the 
Civil  War.  There  are  clocks  made  by 
David  Rittenhouse,  and  other  old  makers': 
Washington's  watch;  Snuff  Boxes  of  Gilbert 
Stuart  and  John  Dickinson;  George  Fox's 
Burning  Glass;  the  Ephrata  Printing  Pres^. 
The  first  Charter  of  the  City  of  Philadel- 
phia, 1691,  may  be  seen  as  well  as  the 
Xon-Importation  Resolutions  of  the  Mer- 
chants  and   Traders  of    Philadelphia,    with 
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374  signatures;  Autograph  Copies  of  the 
"Star  Spangled  Banner,"  "Hail  Columbia," 
and  "Home,  Sweet  Home,"  the  old  hickory 
chair  in  which  Lincoln  was  seated  in  his  law 
office  at '  Springfield,  Illinois,  when  he  re- 
ceived the  announcement  of  his  nomination 
for  the  presidency,  and  many  other  relics 
of  the  martyred  president  The  Great  Belt 
of  Wampum  representing  the  famous  treaty 
between  Penn  and  the  Indians,  "never 
signed  and  never  broken;"  Penn's  Writing 
Desk,  his  Bible,  containing  his  book  plate 
and  arms,  and  chairs  said  to  have  been 
used  by    Penn. 

The  War   Service  Committee  of   the    So- 
I  ciety   gave  its  thirty-second   and  last  recep- 

tion to  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines,  May 
17,  1919,  especially  in  honor  of  the  28th 
Division  of  Pennsylvania,  Its  commander, 
Major-General  Charles  H.  Muir,  accom- 
panied by  his  adjutant,  Col.  Frederick  T. 
Pusey,  was  present  and  delivered  the 
address.  In  addition  to  the  initial  recep- 
tion of  May  18,  1918,  which  was  for 
officers,  32  other  Saturday  evening  recep- 
tions. The  average  attendance  was  1000. 
More  than  32,000  guests  were  entertained, 
at  a  cost  of  nearly   $18,000. 

Hog-  Island — Was  known  by  that  name 
as  far  back  as  1750,  when  it  appears  on 
Scull  &  Heap's  map  of  Philadelphia,  and 
from  that  time  there  are  references  to  be 
found  to  it  in  Revolutionary  annals.  A 
small  island  which  is  shown  on  the  map  by 
Peter  Linstrom  about  1654  and  named  Key- 
ser  Island  has  been  identified  with  Hog 
Island,  although  in  this  there  may  be  a 
mistake.  It  also  figures  as  He  des  Em- 
pereurs.  The  first  available  reference  to 
the  island  is  to  be  found  in  the  records  of 
the  Provincial  Court,  where  it  will  be  found 
under  date  of  June,  1681.  It-  was  then 
described  as  a  swampy,  marshy  ground,  and 
Justice  Otto  Ernst  Coch  asked  the  approba- 
tion of  the  court  of  his  purchase  of  the  land 
from  the  Indians.  He  mentions  in  his  plea 
that  the  island  is  called  by  the  Indians 
Quistconk  Island  and  that  it  lies  off  the 
upper  end  of  Tinicum.  The  Lenape  Indian 
name  for  hog  is  goschgosch.  but  the  Swed- 
ish name  for  the  same  animal  is  kwskus. 
This  would  indicate  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  Indians  to  give  the  ishnd  its  Swedish 
name,  and  would  further  indicate  that  it  de- 
rived its  name  from  some  settler  in  the 
vicinity  and  probably  given  it  on  v.cc^wui 
of  its  supposed  resemblance  on  the  map  to 
the  head  of  a  J-.og.  There  is  another  sug- 
gested origin  of  the  name.  This  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  third  Swedish  minister  to 
attend  to  the  religious  needs  of  Sweden's 
colony  on  the  Delaware  was  Israel  H  !g, 
which  might  easily  have  heen ^mispronounced 
by   English   settlers  as   Hog. 


During  the  Revolution  the  island,  which 
was  virtually  a  part  of  Mud  Island,  on 
which  the  fort,  now  Fort  Mifflin,  was  sit- 
uated, was  ordered  flooded  to  prevent  the 
approach  of  the  enemy  against  the  fortifica- 
tion. Some  of  the  horses  used  by  the  Con- 
tinental army  were  grazed  on  Hog  Island, 
but  on  the  news  that  the  city  was  menaced 
by  the  King's  troops  they  were  removed  to 
Providence  Island  so  the  island  might  be. 
flooded. 

The  American  International  Corporation, 
which  built  the  shipyard  on  the  island  and 
is  now  constructing  ships  there — the  largest 
shipvard  in  the  world — purchased  the  prop- 
erty" for   $1,706,000    in    1917. 

"The  land  purchased  for  the  site  at  Hog 
Island  consisted  of  a  tract  of  approximately 
845  acres.  There  had  been  previously  sold 
to  other  parties  two  tracts  from  the  entire 
property,  one  of  ten  acres  to  the  Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore  &  Washington  Radroad,  and 
one  of  sixty  acres  to  a  Mr.  E.  F.  Henson, 
of  Philadelphia.  The  entire  tract  compris- 
ing Hog  Island  was,  therefore,  915  acres, 
of  which  391  were  owned  jointly  by  several 
parties  and  524  acres  were  owned  by  one 
person  —  Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles  N. 
Black.  Colonel  Black  and  Mr.  F.  H.  Boh- 
len  represented  the  joint  owners  of  the 
391  acres.  See  Year  Book  for  1919,  Ship- 
building  on   the  Dclazvare. 

November  11th. — State  Board  of  Prop- 
erty at  a  session  held  in  the  City  Hall, 
heard  the  claim  of  Frank  M  Zeller  to  a 
tract  of  land  called  by  him  New  Provi- 
dence Island,  which  now  forms  part  of 
Hog   Island. 

In  1909  Mr.  Zeller  filed  a  claim  with 
the  State  Department  to  a  tract  of  land, 
covering  an  area  of  about  fourteen  acres, 
located  close  to  Hog  Island,  which  he 
designated  as  New  Providence  Island. 
Some  time  after  this  the  channel  was 
dyked,  joining  the  two  islands.  Mr.  Zeller 
failed  to  push  his  claims  after  notifying 
the  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs,  and  in 
1916  the  American  International  Corpora- 
tion took  possession  of  Hog  Island  and 
the  strip  of  land  covered  by  the  claim. 
The  latter  corporation  filed  a  protest  with 
the  State  Department  alleging  the  island 
claimed  never  existed.  Another  hearing  in 
the  claim  was  held  at  Harrisburg,  Decem- 
ber 2d. 

Holidays.    fcegfttl— In    1920,    1921: 
New    Year's    Day,    Thursday,    January    1st. 
Lincoln's      Birthday,      Thursdav,      February 

12th. 
Washington's    Birthdav,    Mondav,    February 

23  d: 
Good  Friday,  April  2d. 
Memorial  Dov,   Monday,  May   31st. 
Independence   Day,    Monday,   July    5th. 
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Labor  Day,  Monday,  September  6th. 
Columbus    Day,   Tuesday,    October    12th 
Election   Day,   Tuesday,   November   2d. 
Thanksgiving     Dav,     Thursday,     November 
N      25th. 
Christmas    Day,    Saturday,    December   2?th. 
Every    Saturday,    halt-holiday. 

When   a  legal   holiday   falls  on  a    Sunday- 
it    is    observed   the    following    day. 
Legal   Holidays,    1921. 
New  Year's  Day,   Saturday,  January    1st. 
Lincoln's      Birthday,      Saturday,      February 

12th. 
Washington's   Birthday,   Tuesday,    February 

22d. 
Good   Friday,  March  25th. 
Memorial   Day,   Monday,   May   30th. 
Independence   Day,    Monday,   Juiy   4th. 
Labor  Day,  Monday,  September  5th. 
Columbus    Day,    Wednesday,    October    12th. 
Election   Day,  Tuesday,   November   1st. 
Thanksgiving     Day,     Thursday,     November 

24th. 
Christmas   Day,   Monday,  December  26th. 

Ilolliiisville — A  small  village  at  the 
intersection  of  Bristol  Turnpike  and  the 
road  from  Tacony  below  Holmesburg;  so 
called  by  Edmund  J.  Hollinshead,  a  large 
owner  of  land  in  the  neighborhood. 

Holmesburg — Lies  partly  in  the  35th 
and  41st  Wards.  It  was  a  village  in  Lower 
Dublin  Township,  near  the  intersection  of 
the  Philadelphia  and  Bristol  Road  with  the 
Pennypack  Creek.  It  was  established  as  a 
village  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tury upon  ground  originally  taken  up  by 
Eleanor  Holme  and  Thomas  Holme,  the 
latter  William  Perm's  first  surveyor.  The 
village  received  its  name  from  this  family, 
one  of  the  last  members  of  which  was  John 
Holme,  who  lived  near  Holmesburg  and  was 
deceased  before  1810. 

Holy  Xanie  Union  was  organized  in 
1909,  and  is  composed  of  five  delegates  from 
Holy  Name  Societies  in  93  Catholic  Parishes 
in  the  Diocese  of  Philadelphia.  Its  mem- 
bership is  more  than  50,000.  Spiritual  Di- 
rector, Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  John  J.  McCort; 
President.  George  IT.  McCracken;  Secre- 
tary.  Joseph   A.    Burke. 

October  19th. — The  first  demonstration 
since  1915  was  held,  when  20,000  members 
participated. 

Holy    Trinity    (Catholic*    Chnreh 

— Sixth  and  Spruce  Streets.  Built  of  red 
and  black  brick,  in  1789.  It  is  the  third 
Catholic  church  erected  in  Philadelphia.  It 
was  intended  chiefly  tor  German  Carbolics, 
but  was  attended  bv  other  foreigners  in 
its  early  days.  Beside  the  quaint  edifice 
is   a    burial   ground    in    which    Stephen    Gi- 


rard's  remains  were  interred  until  removed 
to  the  mausoleum  provided  for  them  in 
Girard  College.  The  churchyard,  which  is 
hidden  from  the  street  by  a  brick  wall,  is 
supposed  to  hold  the  remains  of  the  original 
of  Longfellow's  Evangeline,  but  there  is 
no    evidence    to    substantiate    this. 

Home  Defense  Reserves — A  volun- 
teer police  force  organized  in  1917,  after 
the  United  States  entered  the  war.  It 
numbered  about  25C0  members,  who  wore  a 
dark  gray  uniform   of  military  cut. 

On  December  27.  1919.  the  Home  De- 
fense Reserves  ended  their  services  with 
a  parade  and  a  review  by  Mayor  Smith 
and  William  B.  Mills,  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent of  Police,   who    trained   the  body. 

The  Reserves  had  been  raised  in  1917 
when  the  country  entered  the  war,  for  the 
purposing  of  relieving  the  city's  police. 
Out  of  10,000  who  applied,  2500,  who  could 
give  their  whole  time  were  accepted,  di- 
vided into  battalions  and  drilled.  There 
was  one  battalion  each  for  South  Philadel- 
phia, Central  Philadelphia,  C.ermantown, 
Logan  and  two  for  West  Philadelphia. 
There  were  fifty-four  men,  five  sergeants 
and  six  corporals  in  each  company.  Cap- 
tain Mills,  with  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the 
Home  Defense  Reserves,  was  in  command 
of  the  entire  unit.  Lucian  Wiles  acted  as 
lieutenant  colonel.  He  was  succeeded  by 
lieutenant  colonel,  Edwin  Hulley.  Each 
battalion  was  commanded  by  a  major.  The 
majors  were  Joseph  Bailey,  Frederick 
Knapp,  Francis  Johnson,  G.  Harry  Davis, 
Harry  II.  Walton  and  Frank  S.  Havens. 
Captain  William  G.  Henry  was  in  command 
oi*    the   troop   of    sixty    mounted    reserves. 

The  training  and  drilling  of  the  men  in 
the  new  organization  was  taken  up  with 
vigor.  Most  of  the  officers  and  instructors 
were  veterans  of  the  Spanish-American 
War.  Eight  hundred  of  the  men  were 
armed  with  rifles.  300  with  riot  guns  and 
the  remainder  with  revolvers.  All  of  the 
men  earried  clubs.  None  of  the  2?W~)  men 
in  the  final  organization  were  within  the 
draft  age,  except  those  who  had  been  re- 
jected for  service  in  the  regular  armed 
forces. 

Captain  Mills  spoke  of  the  great  value 
of  the  work  done  by  these  men.  They'  rer 
leased.  600  members  of  the  police  service  for 
active  service.  At  one  time  there  were 
10  i  policemen  sick  or  in  the  service.  The 
[tome  Defense  Reserves  were  used  to  till 
their  places.  They  patrolled  the  streets, 
worked  early  ami  late  during  the  influenza, 
epidemic,  guarded  ♦lie  city  schools  during 
tie  wave  of  fire  which  burned  several  of 
them  and  quelled  disturbances  in  the  down- 
town   section   of   the  city.  They   were   used 
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as  guards  in  big  parades.  Captain  Mills 
said  they  formed  a  mobile  force  which 
could  be-  flung  anywhere  at  a  moment's 
notice,  and  their  assistance  was  invaluable. 

Horse  Sliow — The  eighth  annual  in- 
door horse  show  was  held  on  May  8th,  9th 
and    10th,    in   the  Third   Regiment  Armory. 

Hospitals — Probably  no  city  in  the 
world  has  so  many  hospitals  as  Philadel- 
phia, which  supports  seventy-two,  three 
of  them  municipal  institutions.  The  oldest 
hospital  in  the  country  is  located  here — 
The  Pennsylvania  Hospital — if  one  over- 
looks the  fact  that  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  before  it  was  founded  the  munici- 
pality had  its  bettering  house  for  the  poor. 
Nearly  all  of  the  institutions  maintain 
training  schools   for  nurses. 

American  Oncologic  (cancer),  (1904), 
Thirty-third    Street    and    Powelton    Avenue. 

American  Stomach  (1897),  1809  Wallace 
Street. 

Babies  (1911),  609  Addison  Street. 

Central   (1913),  2219  Chestnut  Street. 

Charitv    (1858),    1731    Vine   Street. 

Chestnut  Hill  (1903),  8815  Germantown 
Avenue. 

Children's  Homoeopathic  (1877),  Franklin 
and  Thompson   Streets. 

Children's  (1855),  Eighteenth  and  Bain- 
bridge    Streets. 

Columbia,    1526   North   Tenth    Street. 

DeLancey,   324    South    Twenty-fourth    St. 

Episcopal  (1851),  Lehigh  Avenue  and 
Front  Street. 

Fabiani's,  Tenth  and  Christian   Streets. 

Frankford  (1902),  Frankford  Avenue  and 
Wakeling   Street,    Frankford. 

Frederick  Douglass  (1S95),  1530  Lombard 
Street. 

Friends,  for  Insane  (1813),  Northeast 
Boulevard  near  Summerdale  Avenue,  Frank- 
ford. 

Garretson  (1S79),  Hamilton  Street,  west 
of  Eighteenth. 

Germantown  Dispensarv  and  Hospital 
(1864),  640  East  Penn  Street,  German- 
town. 

G^necean  (1888),  247  North  Eighteenth 
Street. 

Hahnemann  (1848),  Fifteenth  Street, 
north  of  Race. 

Howard,  and  Infirmary  for  Incurables 
(1854'),   Broad  and   Catharine  Streets. 

Jefferson  Maternity  (1892),  224  West 
Washington  Square. 

Jefferson  Medical  (1877),  Tenth  and 
Sansom   Streets. 

Jewish  (1865),  Old  York  Road  and  Tabor 
Road. 

Jewish   Materr.itv   (1873),   534   Spruce  St. 

Kensington,  for  Women  (1883),  136  Dia- 
mond  Street. 


Lankenau  (1860),  Corinthian  and  Girard 
Avenues. 

Lebanon,  1728  North  Seventh  Street. 

Maternity    (1873),    734    South    Tenth    St 

Maternity,  of  Woman's  Medical  College 
(1888),  335  Washington  Avenue. 

Medico-Chirurgical  (1882),  Eighteenth 
and  Cherrv  Streets. 

Mercy  (1906),  734  South  Seventeenth 
Street. 

Methodist  Episcopal  (1885),  Broad  and 
Wolf    Streets. 

Misericordia  (1918),  Cedar  Avenue,  east 
of   Fifty-fourth   Street. 

Mount  Sinai  (1899),  1431  South  Fifth 
Street. 

Municipal,  for  Contagious  Diseases 
(1865),  Second  and  Luzerne  Streets. 

National  Stomach,  1514  North  Fifteenth 
Street. 

Northeastern,    2350   East   Allegheny    Ave. 

Northwestern  General,  2019  North  Twen- 
ty-second  Street. 

Orthopedic  Hospital  and  Infirmary  for 
Nervous  Diseases  (1867),  Seventeenth  and 
Summer   Streets. 

Osteopathic,  Nineteenth  and  Spring  Gar- 
den  Streets. 

Pennsylvania  (1751),  Eighth  and  Spruce 
Streets. 

Pennsylvania,  Department  for  Medical 
and  Nervous  Diseases— Women's  Depart- 
ment, Forty-fourth  and  Market  Streets; 
Men's  Department,  Forty-ninth  and  Market 
Streets. 

Pennsylvania  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  39 
South  Thirteenth    Street. 

Philadelphia  Dental  College  and  Hospital 
of  Oral  Surgery  (1897),  Eighteenth  and 
Buttonwood   Streets. 

Philadelphia  General  (Blockley),  (1731), 
Thirty-fourth    and    Pine   Streets. 

Philadelphia,  for  Contagious  Diseases, 
Second  and  Luzerne  Streets. 

Philadelphia  for  the  Insane  and  Home  for 
the    Indigent,    Thirty-fourth    and    Pine    Sts. 

Philadelphia  Lying-in  Charity  (1828),  126 
North    Eleventh    Street. 

Phipps,  Henry,  Institute  for  the  Study 
and  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis  (1903), 
Seventh  and  Lombard   Streets. 

Polyclinic    (1883),    1822    Lombard    Street. 

Presbyterian  (1871-72),  Thirty-ninth  St. 
and   Powelton   Avenue. 

Preston  Retreat  (1836-66),  Twentieth  and 
Hamilton    Streets. 

Price,   Joseph,    241    North    Eighteenth    St. 

Roosevelt  (1913),  712  North  Fifth  Street. 

Rush,  for  Poor  Consumptives  (1S90), 
Thirty-third    Street   and    Lancaster    Avenue. 

St  Agnes'   (1888),  Broad  and  Mifflin  Sts. 

St.  Christopher's,  for  Children  (1875), 
2600  North   Lawrence  Street. 
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St.  Joseph's  (1849),  Girarcl  Avenue,  from 
Sixteenth   to   Seventeenth   Streets. 

St.  Luke's  Homoeopathic  (1896),  4414 
North   Broad   Street. 

St.  Mary's  (1866),  Frankford  Avenue  and 
PaJmer   Street. 

St.  Timothy's  (1890).  Ridge  Avenue  and 
Jamestown    Street,    Roxboroueh. 

St.  Vincent's  Maternity  (1S95),  Seven- 
tieth   Street    and    Woodland    Avenue. 

Samaritan    (1891),   3403   North   Broad   St. 

Stetson  (1S87),  Fourth  Street,  south  of 
Montgomery  Avenue. 

United  States  Naval  (1S68),  Grays  Ferry 
Road,    opposite  Catharine   Street 

University  of  Pennsylvania  (1874),  Thir- 
ty-fourth   and    Spruce    Streets. 

West  Philadelphia  General  Homoeopathic 
(1904),   1234   North   Fifty-fourth   Street. 

West  Philadelphia,  for  Women  (1890), 
4035    Parrish    Street. 

Wilis,  Eye  (1825),  Race  Street,  west  of 
Eighteenth. 

Woman's  (1861),  North  College  Avenue 
and    Twenty-second    Street. 

Women's  Southern  Homoeopathic  (1896), 
739   South   Broad  Street. 

Women's  Homoeopathic  (1882),  Twentieth 
Street  and   Susquehanna   Avenue. 

In  January.  1919,  the  Italian  Hospital  of 
Christopher  Colombo  was  founded,  and  on 
June  29th,  $80,000  was  subscribed  at  a 
mass  meeting  held  in  the  Forrest  Theatre 
when  a  campaign  for  funds  was  started. 
The  hospital  is  to  be  erected  at  Sixty-fifth 
and  Vine  Streets. 

In  April  the  contract  for  a  building  for 
the  Babied  Hospital  at  Seventh  and  De 
Lancey    Streets,    was   awarded. 

February  17th. — Buildings  of  the  Phila- 
delphia General  Hospital,  Thirty-fourth  and 
Pine  Streets,  which  had  been  taken  over  by 
the  Federal  Government  as  U.  S.  Army 
(ieneral  Hospital  No.  22,  occupied.  On 
June  30th  the  266  patients  remaining  there 
were  transferred  to  the  army  hospital  at 
Fort   McIIenry.   Baltimore 

July     26th. — The     new     Osteopathic     Hos- 
pital    at   .  Nineteenth     and     Spring     Garden 
Streets  dedicated. 
I. 

Hospitals,  liureau  of — Office,  34th 
ami  Pine  Streets,  Has  charge  of  the 
Philadelphia  General  Hospital,  the  Phila- 
delphia Hospital  for  the  tnsane  and  Home 
for  Indigent.  Thirty-fourth  and  Pine 
Streets.  A  division  of  the  Department  of 
Health. 

Superintendent,        (vacancy)  ;        salary, 

$5000. 
Chief   Clerk,    Harrv   C.    DeVine;    salarv, 

?2500. 


Chief  Resident  Physician,  Philadelphia 
General  Hospital,  Joseph  C.  Doane, 
M.D. ;   salary,   S4000. 

Chief  Resident  Physician,  Phila.  Hos- 
pital for  Mental  Diseases,  Max 
Gabriel,    M.D.;    salary,    $4000. 

Hospitals,    Value    of    Property — 

See  Exempted  Property. 

Hotels — One  of  the  first  buildings 
erected  in  Philadelphia  was  a  hotel.  This 
was  the  Blue  Anchor  Inn,  built  on  the 
banks  of  Dock  Creek  sometime  before  Wil- 
liam Penn  landed  here  in  1682.  There 
are  now  about  30  important  hotels,  and 
about  2000  smaller  ones  and  apartment 
houses. 

June  4th. — Lease  of  the  Bellevue-Strat- 
ford  Hotel,  by  T.  Coleman  du  Pont  from 
the  estate  of  the  late  George  C.  Boldt,  an- 
nounced. 

September  22d. — Majestic  Hotel  reported 
sold  to  A.   W.   Pusey. 

October  7th. — Sixteenth  convention  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Hotel  Association,  held 
in  First  Regiment  Armory.  Lewis  Lukes, 
of  Lancaster,  was  elected  President;  David 
B.  Provan,  Hotel  Adelphia,  was  chosen 
Treasurer;  Mahlon  W.  Newton.  Green's 
Hotel,  elected  Chairman,  Executive  Com- 
mittee; Colonel  Thomas  C.  Leslie,  Secre- 
tary. 

October — Bellevue-Stratford  opened  an 
emergency  hospital  for  the  treatment  of 
employees  and  guests. 

October  9th. — Sale  of  Continental  Hotel 
reported,  accompanied  by  the  announcement 
that  a  20-story  office  building  would  be 
erected  on  its  site.  The  hotel  was  opened 
February  20.  1S60,  and  had  in  its  time 
entertained  King  Edward  VII,  while  he  was 
Prince  of  Wales;  Emperor  Dom  Pedro,  of 
Brazil;  President  Lincoln  and  Charles 
Dickens.  When  it  was  erected  it  was  the 
largest  hotel  in   the  United   States. 

December — Bingham  Hotel  reported  sold 
to  the  Stanley  Company  of  America,  which 
is  to  build  an  office  building  and  motion- 
picture   theatre   on    the   site. 

The  principal  hotels  in  Philadelphia  at 
present    are: 

ADELPHIA,  Thirteenth  and  Chestnut 
Streets:    capacity    4C0    rooms.   400   baths. 

ALDIXE,  Nineteenth  and  Chestnut 
Streets;    capacity    400. 

BELGRAVIA,      1811      Chestnut      Street; 

BELLEVUE-STRATFORD,  Broad  and 
Walnut    Streets,   capacity    1000. 

BINGHAM.        Eleventh       and       Market 

Streets;  capacity  450. 

BLENHEIM,  S.  E.  Cor.  Seventeenth  and 
Chestnut    Streets;    capacity    80. 
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CLINTON,  Tenth  and  Clinton  Streets; 
capacity    150    rooms. 

COLONIAL,  Eleventh  and  Spruce 
Streets;    capacity   90. 

COLONNADE,  Fifteenth  and  Chestnut 
Streets;  ^capacity   300. 

CONTINENTAL.  Ninth  and  Chestnut 
Streets;    capacity    1000. 

DOONEKS,  23-29  S.  10th  Street;  ca- 
pacity  150  rooms. 

GLADSTONE,  Eleventh  and  Pine 
Streets;   caDacitv   300  rooms,  90  suites. 

GREEN'S,  Eighth  and  Chestnut  Streets; 
capacitv    500   persons. 

HANOVER,  Twelfth  and  Arch  Streets; 
capacitv    500. 

IRVING  HOUSE,  917  Walnut  Street; 
capacitv   150. 

LINCOLN,  Locust  Street  below  Thir- 
teenth;   capacitv    125. 

LORRAINE,  Broad  and  Fairmount  Ave- 
nue;   capacitv   4S0. 

READING,  Twelfth  and  Market  Streets; 
capacity    150. 

RIDGEWAY  HOUSE,  Delaware  Avenue 
and  Market  Street;  capacitv  150  guests. 

RITTENHOUSE,  Twenty-second  and 
Chestnut    Streets;    capacitv   500. 

RITZ-CARLTON,  Broad  and  Walnut 
Streets;   capacity   375. 

ST.  JAMES,  Thirteenth  and  Walnut 
Streets;   capacitv  400. 

STENTON,  Corner  Broad  and  Spruce 
Streets;    capacitv    100. 

TRACY,  Thirty-sixth  and  Chestnut 
Streets;   capacity  150. 

VENDIG,  Thirteenth  and  Filbert  Streets; 
capacitv   500. 

WALTON,  Broad  and  Locust  Streets; 
caoacitv    350    euest    rooms. 

WINDSOR,  1217-27  Filbert  Street; 
capacity    500    rooms. 

House  of  Correction — Holmesburg, 
41st  Ward.  For  the  incarceration  of  va- 
grants, drunkards  and  persons  guilty  of 
slight  offenses  against  good  order.  Grounds 
contain  about  300  acres.  Buildings  finished 
in  1374.  Under  control  of  Bureau  of 
Chanties  and  Correction,  Department  of 
Public  Welfare.  See  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion,   Bureau    of. 

Honse  of  Detention — Corner  of  22  1 
and  Arch  Streets.  A  department  of  the 
Juvenile  Court,  where  boys  and  girls  of 
tender  years  are  detained  until  their  cases 
are  disposed  of. 

Housing-,  Division  of — See  Health, 
Bureau    of. 

Housiiijr — See  Year  Book  for  1919  for 
U.    S.    Government   operations   during    1918. 


Houston  Club — All  male  students  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  become 
members  upon  entering  the  institution,  the 
fee  being  included  in  the  Gymnasium  and 
Houston  Club  charge,  paid  by  all  male 
undergraduates.  The  students  are  active 
members,  and  associate  membership  is  open 
to  officers  of  the  institution  and  alumni. 

Houston  Hull — Club  house  of  the 
students  and  graduates  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Spruce  Street,  west  of  34th 
The  building,  the  gift  of  Henry  Howard 
Flouston,  was  erected  by  the  donor  as  a 
memorial  of  his  son,  H.  H—Houston,  Tr., 
in    1895. 

Hungarians  in  Philadelphia — See 

Foreign  Population. 

Hunting  Park — At  the  intersection  of 
Nicetown  Lane  and  the  Old  York  Road, 
was  originally  the  Hunting  Park  race 
course.  The  property  was  purchased  in 
1854  by  a  number  of  gentlemen,  some  of 
whom  were  interested  in  real  estate  in  the 
vicinity,  and  presented  to  the  city  on  No- 
vember 9th  of  that  year,  and  was  accepted 
by  Councils  January  29,  1855.  By  ordi- 
nance of  July  10,  1856,  the  ground  was 
dedicated  free  of  access  for  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city,  and  for  the  health  and 
enjoyment  of  the  people  forever.  By  Act 
of  _  April  4,  1872,  the  Commissioners  of 
Fairmount  Park  were  given  control  of 
Hunting  Park,  and  authorized  to  open  a 
street  from  Fairmount  Park  to  Hunting 
Park  and  keep  it  in  repair  as  a  Park  road. 
See  Commissioners  of  Fairmount  Park. 

Hydroffraphic        Office,        United 

States — Branch,  main  floor,  Bourse  Build- 
ing. Collects  and  distributes  nautical  in- 
formation, including  correct  time  for  navi- 
gators. Branch  established  1883.  Time  ball 
on  _  roof  of  Bourse  Building  is  under  the 
maintenance  of  this  office.  It  .is  dropped 
each  day  at  noon,  75th  meridian  (local 
time),  which  corresponds  to  5  P.  M.  Green- 
wich   mean    time. 

Officer    in    Charge,    Commander    R.    W. 
Kessler,   U.    S.    N. 

Hygiene,     Laboratory    of— Of    the 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Thirty-fourth 
Street  south  of  Walnut,  was  formally 
opened  on  February  22,  1892.  The  building 
was  the  gift  of  the  late  Henry  Charles  Lea, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  the  equipment  was  pro- 
vided through  the  munificence  of  the  late 
Henry  C.  Gibson,  of  Philadelphia. 

Director.    Alexander    C.    Abbott,    M.D ., 
Dr.P.H,  Sc.D. 
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Ice — There  are  forty-four  ice-manufac- 
turing plants  in  Philadelphia,  having  a  daily 
capacity  of  about  4650  tons. 

Ice  Palace — Market  Street  from  Forty- 
fifth  to  Forty-sixth.  Built  and  operated  by 
the  Philadelphia  Auditorium  and  Ice  Palace 
Company.  The  Palace  is  a  one-story  brick 
structure,  157  by  250  feet,  and  it  was  for- 
mally opened  February  14,  1920,  when  a 
hockey  match  was  a  feature.  The  Palace 
will  accommodate  5000  persons  and  is  ar- 
ranged to  be  convertible  into  a  large  ex- 
hibition or  convention  hall  when  twice  that 
number  may  be  seated.  In  connection  with 
the  Palace  is  an  ice-making  plant  in  a  sepa- 
rate building.  The  building  was  begun 
early  in  November,  1919.  A  large  area 
of  artificial   ice   is   provided  for  skaters. 

Immigration — Immigrants  admitted  at 

Philadelphia    for    the  last    ten    fiscal  years 
have  been: 

1910 37,641            1915    7,114 

1911    45,023            1916    229 

1912    43,749             1917 274 

1913    59,406            1918    386 

1914   56,857            1919   333 

Immigration,         United         States 
Commissioner     of — Gloucester,     N.     J. 
All     immigrants    arriving    at    the    Port    of 
Philadelphia   must   be   examined  at  the  sta- 
tion, where  a  house  of  detention  is  provided 
for   those   who    are   held   for   orders   or   the 
final    disposition   of      their   case. 
Commissioner,    (vacancy) 
Assist?.)',  t      Commissioner,      James       L. 
Hughes. 

Imports — See   Commerce. 

Independence  Hall — Chestnut  Street 
between  Fifth  and  Sixth.  The  building 
was  begun  about  1729,  after  a  design  by 
Andrew  Hamilton,  for  a  State  House,  and 
first  occupied  by  the  Provincial  Assembly  in 
1735.  From  1/75  to  1789,  when  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  held  its  sessions  in  this 
city,  they  were  held  in  this  building  (east 
room,  ground  floor).  Here  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  adopted  July  4,  1776, 
and  in  the  same  chamber  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  was  agreed  upon  Sep- 
tember 17,  17S7.  The  State  Legislature 
continued  to  meet  here  until  1804,  and  in 
1816  the  property  was  purchased  by  the 
municipality  for  $70,000.  From  1802"  until 
1821  the  second  floor  was  occupied  by  the 
portrait  painter,  Charles  Wilison  Peale,  with 
his  museum,  which  included  his  valuable 
series  of  portraits  of  Revolutionary  char- 
acters painted  by  himself.  The  Supreme 
Court    of    Pennsylvania    occupied    the    west 


room  on  the  ground  floor  virtually  from  the 
time  the  building  was  completed  until  1S02, 
when  it  went  to  the  Independence  Chamber. 
In   1811   it  left  the  building. 

Here  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  was  re- 
ceived on  his  triumphal  visit  in  1824.  In 
1828  much  of  the  interior  was  remodeled 
and  the  present  steeple,  the  characteristic 
feature  of  the  structure,  designed  by  Wil- 
liam Strickland,  was  erected.  The  present 
clock  and  bell  were  put  in  place  in  1875, 
through  the  generosity  of  Henry   Sybert. 

From  1854,  after  the  consolidation  of  the 
city  and  county,  until  1895,  City  Councils 
met  in  the  second-story  chambers,  now  the 
restored  banqueting  room  of  colonial  days. 
In  1896  the  room  was  restored,  so  far  as  it 
could  be,  to  its  original  character,  and  is 
now  a  portrait  gallery. 

The  bell  in  Independence  Hall  is  rung 
on  the  entrance  of  New  Year's  Day  and  the 
Fourth  of  July,  on  both  occasions  the  year 
of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  is 
counted  by  strokes. 

Nearly  1,000,000  visitors  are  admitted  to 
the  building  each   year. 

Curator,    Milfred   Jordan. 
Superintendent,  Horace  C.  Carpenter. 

See  National  Museum,  Liberty  Bell,  Con- 
gress Hall,  Old  City  Hall,  Independence 
Square. 

February  22d. — A  "Betsy  Ross"  flag,  with 
thirteen  stars  in  its  field,  a  copy  of  the 
first  flag  authorized  by  the  Continental 
Congress,  was  raised  over  Independence 
Hall  in  honor  of  Washington's  Birthday. 
Simultaneously  there  was  raised  over  the 
Hotel   De  Ville,   in  Paris,  a  similar  flag. 

April  2d. — Count  Ilya  Tolstoi,  visited  In- 
dependence  Hall. 

April  5th. — Representatives  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  this  country  to  promote  Philip- 
pine Independence  asked  permission  to  use 
Independence  Hall  for  a  convention.  The 
request  was  referred  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment, which  declared  the  committee  had  no 
official    standing. 

April  16th. — The  Korean  Congress,  which 
had  been  in  session  for  three  days,  marched 
to  Independence  Hail,  where,  in  the 
Declaration  Chamber,  the  Korean  Declara- 
tion of  Liberty,  adopted  by  the  congress  was 
read.      See   Conventions  in   1919. 

August '  27th. — Independence  Hall  illumi- 
nated ar  night  by  a  system  of  electric 
lights.  The  building  was  illuminated  each 
night  during  the  meeting  of  the  Knights 
Templar   Convention    in    September. 

September  8th. — Work  of  renovating  the 
museum  building  to  the  east  of  Indepen- 
dence Hall  completed,  and  an  interesting 
display  of  Revolution  and  Colonial  relics 
opened  to  visitors. 
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September  23d. — New  base  for  the  statue 
of  Washington  in  front  of  Independence 
Hall  placed  in  position.  The  statue  had 
been  removed  in  May  to  give  place  to  an 
elaborate  scheme  of  decoration  used  when 
the  2.Sth  Division  was  welcomed  home  from 
the   World   War. 

October. — Many  paintings  in  Indepen- 
dence Hall,  which  had  been  restored,  were 
reining.  They  had  been  stored  for  about 
two  years,  and  could  not  be  rehung  without 
the  approval  of  the  Art  Jury. 

October  22d. — Joseph  Pennell  denounced 
the  continuance  of  unsightly  stands  and 
decorations  around  Independence  Hall, 
which  had  been  allowed  to  remain  since 
May. 

October  27th. — King  Albert,  his  Queen, 
and  the  Crown  Prince  of  Belgium  visited 
Independence  Hall.  In  the  Declaration 
Chamber,  where  the  visitors  were  taken  by 
the  Mayor,  the   King  of   the  Belgians  said: 

"It  it  with  deep  emotion  that  I  enter 
this  magnificent  city-  where  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  signed  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  promulgated, 
both  charters  being  memorable  monuments 
of  political   wisdom  and  highest  ideals. 

"It  is  to  the  glory  of  your  nation  that 
in  all  times  you  have  found  statesmen  to 
embody  those  principles,  and  the  fact  that 
my  visit  happens  to  fall  on  President  Roose- 
velt's birthday  adds  to  the  solemnity  of 
these   thoughts. 

"Belgium  too  has  fought  for  the  same 
ideals  of  liberty  and  democracy.  Her 
cause  has  found  from  the  beginning  the 
most   energetic  support   from   this  city. 

"I  am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
conveying  to  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia 
my  heartiest  thanks  for  the  large  assistance 
they  have  given  Belgium  during  the  war. 
My  countrymen  will  never  forget  what  they 
owe  to  the  faithbful  friends  they  found 
here  when   they  were  in   such  deep  distress. 

"May  this  beautiful  and  noble  city  con- 
tinue  to   progress   and   prosper." 

Independence  Square  —  Formerly 
called  State-House  Yard.  This  ground  was 
purchased  in  1729  by  order  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  purpose 
of  building  a  State  House.  Originally  the 
si'-ice  extended  from  Chestnut  Street  about 
halfway  to  Walnut;  the  remaining  lots  on 
Fifth,  Sixth  and  Walnut  Streets  were  pur- 
chased at  various  ti-ne-,  before  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  State  House  building  was  com- 
menced on  the  Chestnut  Street  front  in 
1732,  according  to  the  architectural  plans  of 
Andrew  Hamilton.  Two  buildings  adjoin- 
ing, one  on  each  side  of  the  centre,  for 
offices,  were  authorized  to  be  built  in  1733. 
The   State  House  was  first  occupied  by  the 


Assembly    in    October,    1735;    in    1741    the 

building  was  considered  finished. 

The  lots  at  the  corners  of  Fifth  and  Sixth 
Streets,  on  Chestnut,  occupied  by  the  City 
Hall  and  the  Court  House,  were  granted 
to  the  city  and  county  before  the  Revolu- 
tion. At  Sixth  Street,- work  on  the  Court 
House  building  was  commenced  about  17S7, 
and  it  was  finished  about  1790;  at  Filth 
Street,  work  upon  the  City  Hall  was  com- 
menced about  1790  and  finished  about 
1791. 

By  act  passed  in  1736  the  ground  south 
of  the  State  House  building  was  ordered  to 
be  "enclosed  and  remain  a  public  green 
and  walk  forever;"  the  same  declaration 
was  made  by  act  passed  in  1762,  and  by 
act  passed  in  1816,  when  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  sold  the  buildings  and  ground 
to  the' City  of  Philadelphia.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  pledges,  the  ground  was  en- 
croached upon  by  the  erection  of  the  build- 
ing of  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
on  Fifth  Street  below  Chestnut,  and  the 
erection  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  Court 
House,  on  Sixth  Street  below  Chestnut. 
The  Court  House  was  removed  in  1902  and 
on  the  completion  of  the  Parkway  ground 
is  to  be  given  the  Society  in  exchange  for 
its  property  on  which  to  erect  a  finer  and 
more  modern  structure.  Size  of  the  lot,  396 
feet  on  Chestnut  Street  by  510  feet  north 
and  south,  containing  4  acres  and  2  roods. 

Independence  Square  is  the  most  historic 
ground  in  the  United  States.  Here  the 
meeting  of  Philadelphia  merchants  on  Octo- 
ber 25,  1765,  adopted  a  resolution  not  to  im- 
port any  merchandise  from  Great  Britain,  in 
retaliation  to  the  offensive  Stamp  Act. 
Here,  also,  at  a  later  date,  October  16,  1773, 
they  '  refused  to  accept  tea  shipped  from 
London  until  the  equally  offensive  duty  had 
been  removed.  This  historic  meeting  an'.e- 
dated  by  weeks  the  action  of  the  Boston 
Tea  Party,  and  inspired  it.  In  this  Square, 
also,  July  8,  1776,_  the  first  public  reading  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  given, 
John  Nixon  reading  that  great  paper 
Whenever  the  country  has  been  threatened, 
or  whenever  a  national  birthday  is  to  be 
celebrated  Philadelphians  assemble  on  this 
historic  ground  and  take  their  action.  In- 
dependence Square  was  entirely  remodelled 
and  the  railings  removed  in  1875.  In  1915 
-16  it  was  again  remodelled  and  56  gas 
kunps  of  an  antique  pattern  installed  in 
and  around  it — one  for  each  of  the  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  See 
Statues,   Commodore  Barry. 

March  2Sth. — One  of  the  ancient  elms 
planted  in  the  Square  about  1790  by  John 
Yaughan,  the  elder,  was  brown  down  by  a 
storm.  The  tree,  one  of  the  few  that  re- 
mained   of    Mr.    Yaughan's    design    for    im- 
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provement,  stood  on  the  west  side,  north  of 
Walnut   Street. 

April. — Work  of  restoring  the  Square, 
which  had  been  stopped  by  the  war,  re- 
sumed. The  complete  design  calls  for  a 
high  brick  wall  around  three  sides  of  the 
Square  and  a  main  gateway  on  Walnut 
Street,   and    the   planting  of   elm   trees. 

April  23d. — The  Woman's  Loan  Com- 
mittee, which  was  working  for  the  Victory 
Loan,  were  refused  permission  to  hold  a 
rally  in  the  Square,  because  they  had  neg- 
lected to  obtain  a  permit. 

June  14th. — The  Boy  Scouts,  who  had 
for  six  years  celebrated  Flag  Day  with  ex- 
ercises in  the  Square,  were  refused  per- 
mission to  use  the  Square,  owing  to  an 
order  that  no  gatherings  of  any  kind 
should  be  allowed  there,  excepting  official 
patriotic   meetings. 

Industrial  Art,  School  of — Broad 
and  Pine  Streets.  A  part  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Museum  and  School  of  Industrial 
Art,  maintaining  a  museum  in  Memorial 
Hall,  Fairmount  Park,  and  an  Art  School 
and  Textile  School  at  Broad  and  Pine 
Streets  in  the  building  formerly  used  by 
the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
This  has  been  the  home  of  the  School 
since  1893.  The  institution  owes  its  origin 
to  the  increased  interest  in  art  and  art 
education  awakened  by  the  Centennial  Ex- 
position was  incorporated  1876,  for  "a 
Museum  of  Art  in  all  its  branches  and 
technical  applications,  and  with  a  special 
view  to  the  development  of  the  Art  in- 
dustries of  the  State,  to  provide  instruction 
in  Drawing,  Painting,  Modeling,  Designing, 
etc.,  through  practical  schools,  special  li- 
braries,   lectures    and    otherwise." 

The  collections  at  Memorial  Hall,  in 
Fairmount  Park,  embrace  examples  of  art 
work  of  every  description.  It  was  deter- 
mined by  the  founders  to  make  the  collec- 
tions of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  as 
largely  as  possible  illustrative  of  tbe  re- 
lation of  art  to  the  industries.  The  Museum 
has  grown  by  purchase,  gift  and  bequest  to 
its  present  proportions,  numbering  in  its 
collections  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  ob- 
jects. The  School,  which  has  as  its  object 
the  practical  training  of  designers,  crafts- 
men, and  teachers  of  art,  was  opened  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1877-78,  at  Broad  and 
Vine    Streets. 

t  la-ses.  Dav,  Evening  and  Saturdays. 
Enrolment,  1919-20 — Dav,  300;  Saturday, 
136;  Evening,  321;  Total  757.  The  total 
enrolment,  including  that  of  the  Textile 
School,  is  1271  students,  as  compared  with 
535  in  1918,  and  1157,  in  1913,  the  highest 
number  registered  up  to  that  year.  See 
Textile   School,   Philadelphia;   Museums. 


President,    Theodore   C.    Search. 
Secretary,    Leslie   W.    Miller. 
Treasurer,  James  Butterworth. 
Principal    of    the    Schools,     Leslie    W. 

Miller. 
Director    of    School    of    Industrial   Art, 

Howard   F.    Stratton. 
Director  of   the   Textile  School,   E.    W. 

France. 


Industries — See 

dustries. 


Manufacturing      In- 


Inspectors  of  Steam  Vessels, 
United  States — Fourth  floor,  Post  Office 
Building. 

Inspector  of  Hulls,  R.  A.  Sargent. 

Inspector  of  Boilers,  J.  E.  Wilson. 

Insurance — As  might  be  regarded  as  a 
natural  consequence  of  adventurers  putting 
their  all  in  ships  and  sending  them  across 
the  stormy  Atlantic,  the  first  efforts  at  in- 
surance in  Philadelphia  were  on  marine 
risks.  As  early  as  1721  John  Copson  opened 
an  office  here  on  High  (Market)  Street  and 
advertised  that  he  did  so  in  order  to  save 
the  insured  the  tedious,  __  troublesome  and 
even  precarious  method  of  sending  to  Lon- 
don for  insurance.  In  1752  the  first  fire 
insurance  company,  The  Philadelphia  Con- 
tributionship,  was  formed  largely  through 
the  instrumentality  of  John  Smith,  and  not 
through  that  of  Franklin,  as  has  been  as- 
sumed from  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of 
the  company's  first  directors.  From  the 
circumstance  that  the  company  adopted  as 
its  badge  or  mark  two  pairs  of  hands 
clasped,  the  company  is  popularly  known  as 
the   Hand-in-Hand. 

Owing  to  an  added  regulation  of  the 
Philadelphia  Contributionship,  to  the  effect 
that  buildings  surrounded  by  trees  should 
not  be  taken  as  risks,  the  Mutual  Assur- 
ance Company  was  formed  in  1784,  to  in- 
sure any  building,  regarded  as  a  safe  risk, 
and  the  presence  of  trees  was  not  regarded 
as  a  detriment,  consequently  the  Mutual 
Company  adopted  as  its  badge  a  green  tree, 
as  if  by  way  of  challenge  to  the  older 
concern.  The  latter  company  has  ceased 
to  write_  policies  for  some  years,  and  its 
office  is  in  the  old  Caspar  Wistar  Mansion 
at    Fourth    and   Locust   Streets. 

The  first  joint-stock  insurance  company 
in  America  is  the  Insurance  Company  of 
North  America,  it  is  likewise  the  first  fire 
and  marine  company  in  this  country.  It 
was  organized  in  1792  and  was  incorporated 
in  1794.  Thus  the  oldest  insurance  com- 
panies in  the  United  States  ail  have  their 
homes  in  Philadelphia.  The  original  name 
of  the  Insurance  Company  of  North  Amer- 
ica was  the  Universal  Tontine,  and  so  far 
as    this   went    was    to    some   extent    modeled 
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on  the  plan  of  the  Boston  Tontine  Asso- 
ciation, which  was  projected  in  1791,  but 
failed  to  materialize,  becoming  eventually 
a   state  bank. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  all  the  insur- 
ance business  in  Philadelphia  was  done  in 
the  Old  London  Coffee  House  at  Front  and 
Market  Streets.  Marine  insurance  was  here 
the  principal  business  and,  of  course,  had  to 
be  placed  in    English    companies. 

There  were  no  public  life  insurance  com- 
panies here  until,  in  1S12,  the  Pennsylvania 
Company  for  Insurances  on  Lives  and 
Granting  Annuities  was  formed,  which,  for 
many  years  has  ceased  _ to  write  life  policies, 
its  present  business  being  largely  concerned 
with  that  of  a  trust  company  and  the  grant- 
ing  of    annuities. 

There  are  now  thirty-five  insurance  com- 
panies irrespective  of  those  companies  doing 
a  title  insurance  business.  The  first  cor- 
poration of  this  character  was  the  Real 
Estate  Title  Insurance  and_  Trust  Company 
established  in  1376.  Title  insurance  is  now 
so  well  recognized  as  an  essential  to  passing 
properties  that  the  old-time  conveyancer 
has  ceased  to   exist.      See  Fires. 

Internal  llevenue  Collections  in 

1910 — Receipts  for  the  First  District  of 
Pennsylvania  for  1919  were  $300,079,393.25, 
about  $9,000,000  of  which  was  received 
from  the  territory  covered  by  the  former 
Ninth    District. 

The  receipts  from  intoxicating  liquors 
from  July  1,  1919  to  December  31, 
amounted  to  $4,274,403.33:  from  tax  on 
ice  cream,  sodas,  etc.,  5519,251.39;  from 
amusements,  $1,342,414.89. 

Receipts  from  income  taxes  during  the 
same  period  including  corporation  taxes, 
and  excess  taxes,  were  $112,317,102.18; 
from  transporation,  telephone  and  telegraph 
rates,  $12,941,553-30;  luxury  taxes  paid  by 
manufacturers,  amounted  to  $2,169,350.02; 
luxury  taxes  from  consumers,  $918,251.39; 
taxes    on    jewelry    sales,    $495,407.28. 

The  figures  for  the  fiscal  year;  ending 
June  30,  1919  for  the  principal  items  were: 
Income  and  excess  profits,  $127,368,647,86; 
estate  tax,  $5,798,333.77;  distilled  spirits, 
$10,054,492.29;  fermented  liquors,  $9,307,- 
976.88;  tobacco,  dears,  cigarettes,  $5,839,- 
627.74;  Special  taxes,  $1,394,319.07;  Docu- 
mentary stamps,  $803,801.80;  stock  trans- 
fers; $77,-2.;.59;  transportation,  $19,818,- 
398.73;  insurance,  $552,558.53;  excise  taxes 
on  sales,  $838,553.53;  manufacturers'  ex- 
cise tax  on  sales,  $436,962.49;  admissions, 
$1,845,84614;    dues,   $246,043.73. 

Interim!    Revenue    OTice,    United 

States — Room  206,  second  floor,  Post- 
office  Building.       First  District  of  Pennsyl- 


vania, including  Philadelphia  and  seven  ad- 
joining  or   nearby  counties. 

Collector,  Ephraim   Lederer. 

Chief  Deputy,  John   F.   McEvoy. 

Cashier,  Walter  Tanner. 
The  First  District  of  Pennsylvania,  until 
August  1,  1919,  included  Philadelphia  and 
seven  eastern  counties,  on  that  date  it  was 
consolidated  with  the  Ninth  District,  for- 
merly with  headquarters  at  Lancaster,  and 
now  comprises  Philadelphia  and  twenty-two 
other   counties. 

The  regular  force  consists  of  131  office 
employees,  94  men  in  held  service,  22  store- 
keepers  and   guagers. 


Irish  in  Fhiladelphia- 

P  op  uiation. 


-See  Foreign 


Italians  in  Philadelphia — See  For- 
eign Population. 

Jefferson  Square-  The  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Southwark,  were 
authorized  by  act  of  Assembly  in  1835,  to 
purchase  a  lot  of  land  in  that  district,  "to 
be  kept  open  for  a  public  square  forever 
in  the  same  manner  that  the  public  squares 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  are  kept  open." 
In  1 85  4 ,_  just  before  consolidation,  the 
Commissioners,  in  pursuance  of  that 
authority,  purchased  a  lot  belonging  to  the 
Miller  estate,  situated  between  Third  and 
Fourth  Streets  and  extending  from  Wash- 
ington Avenue  to  Federal  Street  392  feet 
from  east  to  west,  307  feet  on  Fourth  Street 
and  292  feet  on  Third  Street;  area,  2  acres 
and  2  roods.  The  Commissioners  called  the 
ground  Jefferson  Square.  It  was  laid  out 
by  order  of  the  city  cf  Philadelphia  after 
consolidation,  improved  with  trees,  grass 
and  walks,  and  enclosed  with  an  iron  fence, 
which  latter  has  been  lately  removed. 
See  Parks  and  Squares. 

Jewish  Congregations — There  are 
139  Jewish  congregations  in  Philadelphia, 
but  there  are  no  available  figures  to  show 
their  total  membership.  See  Jewish  Popu- 
lation. 

Mikre  Israel. — This  is  the  oldest  Jewish 
congregation  in  Philadelphia.  It  is  believed 
to  have  been  organized  as  early  as  1747, 
when  services^  were  held  in  Sterling  Alley 
('.-iter  Loxley's  Alley,  and  now  Leather 
Place),  a  thoroughfare  that  formerly  ran 
through  the  block  from  Arch  Street  to 
Cherry,  west  of  Third.  In  17S2  the  con- 
gregation purchased  a  lot  on  Cherry  Street, 
west  of  Third,  and  there  erected  its  first 
synagogue.  In  1325  it  was  replaced  and  in 
I860  the  congregation  moved  into  a  more 
modern  temple  on  Seventh  Street,  north  of 
Arch.      In    1909   this  was  sold  and  the  con- 
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gregation  removed  to  its  present  synagogue, 
corner   of   Broad  and  York   Streets. 

Kcr.cscth  Israel. — This  is  the  oldest  Re- 
formed Jewish  congregation  in  Philadelphia. 
It  occupies  one  of  the  most  beautiful  archi- 
tectural edifices  on  Broad  Street,  north  of 
Columbia  Avenue.  The  congregation  was 
formed  in  1847,  and  for  some  years  held 
services  in  their  synagogue  on  Sixth  Street, 
north  of  Brown.  In  1S87,  when  the  present 
Rabbi,  Dr.  Joseph  Krauskopf  became  con- 
nected with  it  the  congregation  numbered 
298  members.  It  now  has  a  membership 
of  1200. 

In  1892  it  removed  to  its  present  temple. 
The  present  Rabbi  has  been  instrumental 
in  organizing  many  societies  connected  with 
the  religious  work  of  the  synagogue.  In 
1S87  was  formed  the  "Knowledge-Seekers"; 
the  next  year  was  founded  the  Jewish  Publi- 
cation Society  of  America,  due  to  a  sugges- 
tion by  Dr.  Krauskof.  In  1889  a  choral  so- 
ciety was  formed:  in  1890  a  free  circulating 
library  was  started,  now  possessing  7500 
volumes;  in  1892,  a  "Personal  Interest  So- 
ciety" to  assist  the  needy,  was  formed, 
and  since  there  have-  been  added  to  the 
activities  of  the  congregation  various  other 
associations  and  means  of  useful  endeavor. 
About  20  years  ago  Dr.  Krauskopf  agitated 
successfully  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Farm  School,  and  the  enterprise  is  in  a 
flourishing  condition  at  Doylestown.  A 
religious  school,  attached  to  the  synagogue, 
has  600  pupils  and  16  teachers. 

Jewish  Population  in  Philadel- 
phia— According  to  the  American  Jewish 
Year  Book,  there  are  200,000  lews  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  Jewish  Year  Book  gives  the 
following  figures  of  Philadelphia's  Jewish 
population  for  the  years  mentioned:  1905, 
75,000;  1907,  100.000;  1910,  120,124;  1912, 
150,000;    1919,   200,000. 

Johnson  Gallery— 510  South  Broad 
Street.  Contains  the  collection  of  paintings 
by  old  and  later  masters  bequeathed  to 
Philadelphia  by  the  will  of  John  G.  John- 
son, a  noted  corporation  lawyer,  who  died 
April  14,  1917.  The  collection  comprises 
more  than  1500  pictures,  representative  of 
many  of  the  early  schools  of  paintincr,  and 
aporaised  at  S4.-t45.S02,  but  said  to  be 
worth  nearly  $7,000,000. 

In  1918.  the  city  of  Philadelphia  made 
settlement  of  Federal  and  State  inheritance 
taxes  on  the  bequest  of  S775. 123.89,  of 
which  the  Federal  tax  amounted  to  $577,- 
461.84.  CjtV  Councils  appropriated  in  ad- 
dition to  this  amount  $50,000  for  renovat- 
ing the  South  Broad  Street  buildinsr.  for- 
merly the  home  of  the  collector;  $50,000 
for  insurance,   and   $25,000  for   maintaining 


the  collection  for  one  year.  The  Johnson 
residence  was  appraised  at  between  $85,000 
and    $100,000. 

In  July  1918  the  collection  was  removed 
to  a  storage  warehouse  while  the  house  was 
prepared    for  repairs. 

"It  is  said  that  outside  of  the  British 
National  Gallery  there  is  perhaps  no  col- 
lection of  classic  paintings  that  is  so 
chronologically  complete  as  is  that  accu- 
mulated by  Mr.  Johnson  during  his  life- 
time, and  it  is  certain  there  is  nowhere 
any  private  gallery  of  art  works  to  be  com- 
pared with  these  carefully  selected  ex- 
emplars of  Italian,  Flemish.  French.  Dutch, 
German;"  Spanish  and  British  schools  of 
pictorial  art.  Private  collections  for  the 
most  part  illustrate  only  the  fancy  of  the 
collector  for  this  or  that  master  or  school 
without  pretense  of  chronological  continu- 
ity, while  Mr.  Johnson's  collection  is 
virtually  an  embodied  history  of  painting 
for  the  long,  vital  period  which  it  includes." 

In  1918  when  a  petition  was  filed 
in  the  Orphans'  Court,  asking  for  leave 
to  sell  the  Johnson  home  at  510  South 
Broad  Street  and  apply  the  proceeds  to  the 
erection  of  an  art  temple  on  the  Parkway, 
the  account  showed  the  value  of  the  John- 
son estate  to  be  $6,297,317.  The  collection 
was  appraised  at  $4,447,800. 

Plans  for  the  Johnson  Memorial  Mu- 
seum, as  proposed  by  Joseph  E.  Widener, 
have  been  designed  by  Horace  Trumbauer. 
The  design  is  Italian,  considered  appro- 
priate, as  works  by  old  Italian  masters  are 
a  feature  of  the  collection.  The  central 
building  and  rotunda  are  a  facsimile  of  the 
Pazzi  Chapel,  by  Brunelleschi.  regarded  as 
the  finest  example  of  his  work,  which  ad- 
joins the  Church  of  Santa  Croce,  Florence. 
To  this  central  structure  is  added  a  series 
of  wings  with  a  square  patio,  each  room 
and    gallery    having   a    special    grouping. 

According  to  Mr.  Widener,  the  building 
would  cost  about  $500,000.  In  case  the 
petition  to  sell  the  house  at  510  South 
Broad  Street  would  be  granted,  the  city- 
would  have  to  defray  only  part  of  this 
sum.  To  make  the  old  house  fireproof,  Mr. 
Wbiener  asserted,  would  take  half__that  sum, 
and  it  would  cost  much  more  if  the  city 
attempted  to  surround   it  with   open   spaces. 

During  1919  various  efforts  were  made  to 
provide  a  site  for  the  gallery,  and  in  No- 
vember a  tentative  one  on  the  Parkway  was 
-elected.  In  March,  1920,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Mayor  Moore,  part  of  the  collection 
was  temporarily  placed  on  exhibition  in 
Memorial    Hall.' 

Juvenile  Conrt — A  division  of  the 
Municipal  Courts.  Hearings  daily  at  10 
A.   M.  at  the  House  of  Detention,  Twenty- 
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second  and  Arch  Streets.  Judge,  Charles 
L.  Brown.  This  is  the  headquarters  for 
the  Juvenile  Division  and  of  the  Probation 
Department.  Here  boys  and  girls  under 
16  years  of  age  are  detained  awaiting  dis- 
position of  the  Courts. 

Kendcrtnn — A  name  given  about  1830 
to  the  settlement  at  the  intersection  of 
Broad  Street  and  Gerrr.antown  Road,  after 
the  name  of  Kenderton  Smith,  a  lawyer  and 
owner  of  real  estate. 

Kensington— That  part  of  the  town- 
ship of  the  Northern  Liberties  which  lay 
j  between  Cohocksink  Creek  and  Gunner's 
Run,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  road  to 
Frankford,  and  between  that  road  and  the 
Delaware  River.  It  was  originally  known 
as  Shakamaxon,  an  Indian  village  which 
is  called  on  Lindstrom's  map  Kackamensi, 
and  in  old  deeds  Sachamexin.  It  was  a 
tract  of  land  lying  on  the   Delaware   River 

(above  Hartsfield,  subsequently  a  part  of 
Northern  Liberties.  Shakamaxon  was  known 
as  a  town  before  November  12,  1678, 
when  Lawrence  Cock  made  a  grant  of 
300  acres  there.  In  the  deed  it  is  stated 
that  the  whole  tract  of  land  surveyed 
at  Shakamaxon  was  1800  acres,  of  which 
Lawrence  Cock,  Moens  Cock,  Gunner 
Rambo  and  Michael  Neilson  were  owners. 
Henry  says  that  Shakamaxon  means  "a 
place  of  eels."  Ic  began  to  grow  into 
a  settlement  soon  after  the  village  of  the 
Northern  Liberties  felt  an  increase  of  pop- 
ulation. Kensington  was  a  straggling, 
scattered  region  of  streets  running  parallel 
with  the  Delaware  from  southwest  to  north- 
east and  crossed  by  others  from  southeast  to 
northwest  It  was  inhabited  principally  by 
fisherman  and  ship  carpenters.  On  March 
6,  1820,  the  Legislature  created  a  new 
corporation,  called  the  "commissioners  and 
inhabitants  of  the  Kensington  district  of 
the  Northern  Liberties."  Their  jurisdic- 
tion extended  over  the  ground  which  com- 
menced at  the  mouth  of  Cohocksink  Creek 
and  the  Northern  L;berties  line,  along  the 
Delaware  River  to  the  south  line  of  Gib- 
son's land,  and  thence  along  that  line  to 
Gunner's  Creek,  and  across _  to  the  south 
line  of  the  land  of  the  Norris  estate;  then 
aloner  the  same,  crossing  Frankford  Road, 
to  the  Germantown  Road,  down  the  east- 
vardly  side  of  the  latter  to  the  middle  of 
Sixth  Street,  and  ^thcn  along  said  street 
to  the  line  of  the  Northern  Liberties,  which 
touched  Sixth  Street  at  Cohocksink  Creek, 
and  then  along  that  creek  to  the  place  of 
beginning.  The  name  is  derived  from 
Kensington,  town  and  parish  of  Middlesex, 
England,  and  a  western  suburb  of  the  city 
of  London.  In  1S54  it  became  a  part  of 
the  city. 


Kinssessing — A  township  in  the  ex- 
treme southwestern  portion  of  the  city, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Blockley;  on  the 
east  by  Mill  Creek  and  Schuylkdl  River; 
on  the  south  by  Delaware  River  and  Bow 
Creek;  and  on  the  west  by  Darby  Creek 
and  Cobb's  Creek;  shaped  irregularly.  It 
embraced  the  site  of  the  old  village  of 
Kingsessing,  but  no  settlement  of  any  size 
except  Maylandville.  It  was  traversed 
principally  by  the  Darby  Road  and  the  road 
to  the  Lazaretto.  Its  greatest  length,  5 
miles;  greatest  breadth,  2\  miles;  area. 
6800  acres.  This  was  the  oldest  settled 
portion  of  the  county  of  Philadelphia. 
Kinsessing,  or  Chinsessing,  was  the  name 
of  a  place  lying  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Schuylkill  River,  below  the  western  abut- 
ment of  Penrose  Ferry  Bridge,  and  not  far 
distant  therefrom.  Acrelius  says  Chinses- 
sing was  "a  place  on  the  Schuylkill  where 
five  families  of  freemen  dwelt_  together  in 
houses  two  stories  high,  built  of  white 
nut  tree  (hickory),  which  was  at  that  time 
regarded  as  the  best  material  for  building 
houses,  but  in  later  times  was  altogether 
disapproved  of  for  such  purposes."  King- 
sessing became  the  name  of  the  township 
in  which  the  original  Indian  and  Swedish 
village  stood.  The  Kingsessing  settlement 
was  called  a  town  by  the  Swedes,  and  was 
the  first  village  entitled  to  that  appella- 
tion made  by  white  men  within  the  terri- 
tory of  Philadelphia.  The  situation  was 
probably  near  the  present  enclosure  known 
as  Suffolk  rjark.  The  township  of  King- 
sessing' was  created  at  a  very  early  date 
after  the  settlement  by  William  Penn. 
According  to  Mr.  Henry,  this  name  is  de- 
rived from  the  Indian  Chingsessing,  "a 
place  where  there  is  a  meadow,"  or  Chin- 
sessin.g,  "bog  meadow."  It  became  a  part 
of  the  city   in   1854. 

ICirkbride's— Philadelphians  to  the 
manner  born  usually  apply  this  name  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
at  44th  and  Market  Streets,  owing  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  first  resident  physi- 
cian there  was  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Kirkbride. 
who  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  treat  mental 
diseases  with  the  aim  of  making  a  cure. 
His  system  was  so  remarkably  successful 
that  a  revolution  in  the  care  of  the  insane 
has   resulted. 

Kiwanis    Clul» — The   Philadelphia    Ki- 

wanis  Club,  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  move- 
ment started  in  Detroit,  in  1°15.  It  is  an 
organization  of  business  and  professional 
men  banded  together  for  mutual  benefit  and 
for  exchanging  ideas  of  business  and  foster- 
ing friendships,  believing  that  through  co- 
operative effort  our  individual  interest  can 
be  served  best,  and  realizing  that  the  great- 
est asset  of  any  man  is  his  friends. 
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A.  S.  Browne,  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  club,  which  as  a  movement 
has  spread  to  cities  all  over  the  country, 
gives  this  history  of  the  origin  and  defi- 
nition of  the  name: 

"It  was  in  January,  of  1913,  that  I  called 
the  first  meeting  of  the  present  Kiwanis 
Club  in  Detroit.  This  meeting  was  held 
in  the  office  of  a  Mr.  Eyster,  an  attorney, 
and  was  attended  by  Messrs.  Eyster,  Rob- 
ertson, Prance,  Hammer  and  myself.  I 
pjaced  before  these  men  the  project  that  has 
since  developed  into  "Kiwanis,"  they  liked 
the  idea  and  agreed  to  become  members. 
At  this  time  Mr.  Prance  had  paid  in  a 
check  to  cover  his  membership,  the  others 
had  not.  An  agreement  was  made  that  I 
should  organize  the  club  and  I  was  author- 
ized to   select  a   name. 

"As  a  lifelong  resident  of  Detroit,  I 
knew  C.  M.  Burton,  the  city  histographer, 
and  called  upon  him  the  next  day  for  aid. 
Upon  explaining  the  purpose  of  my  visit  I 
was  asked  to  return  the  following  morn- 
ing. At  this  later  call  Mr.  Burton  showed 
me  a  copy  of  Bishop  Braga's  Lexicon  of 
Indian  words,  informed  me  that  it  was  pub- 
lished in  Montreal  late  in  the  eighteenth 
century  and  was,  so  far  as  he  could  learn, 
the  only  existing  copy. 

We,  together,  started  to  search  the  work 
and  finally  settled  on  the  phrase  "I  trade," 
which  we  found  translated  into  the  Chip- 
pewa Indian,  "Xun  Kee-wan-nis,"  but 
owing  to  the  cumbersome  form  thereof  we 
decided  to  eliminate  the  personal  pronoun 
"nun"  and  retain  only  the  word  "Kee- 
wan-nis."  Further  consideration  prompted 
the  change  of  the  "ee"  in  the  first  syllable 
the  "n"  in  the  last,  as  well  as  the  dropping 
of  the  hyphen  between  the  syllables.  From 
this  we  made  the  present  word  "Kiwanis," 
which  I  reported  at  a  subsequent  meeting 
of  the  Detroit  members  and  which  was 
adopted  as  our  name.  The  present  emblem, 
the  only  one  ever  used  by  Kiwanis,  I  de- 
signed about _ one  week  later  while  in  the 
office  of  H.  K.  Darling,  an  architect  and  an 
early   member   of    Kiwanis  of   Detroit." 

Officers  of  the  Kiwanis  of  Philadelphia 
are: 

President,  Thomas  Shallcross,  Jr. 
Secretary,   Robert  J.   Nash,  1001   Chest- 
nut  Street. 

Knislitsville— On  the  Byberry  and 
Rensalem  Turnpike,  at  the  intersection  of 
Moreland  Road,  about  thirteen  miles  from 
Philadelphia;  named  in  honor  of  Leonard 
Knight  and  Jonathan  T.  Knicjht,  who  at 
one  time  was  judge  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  and  resided  for  many  years  at 
that  place. 


Korsbolm-A  fort  erected  by  the 
Swedes  in  Passyunk,  probably  before  1648, 
and    afterward     burned    and    destroyed    by 

Indians.  It  was  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Schuylkill,  north  of  Fort  Beversrede,  and 
probably  on  the  high  land  of  Point  Breeze. 

Labor    and    Industry,    State    De- 
partment   of — Room    1115    North   Amer- 
ican  Building,    Broad   and    Sansom    Streets. 
Supervising  Inspector,   J.   J.   Coffey. 

Iia-bor  Day — p"irst  Monday  in  Septem- 
ber.     Legal   holiday  in  Pennsylvania. 

September  1st. — Labor  Day  in  1919,  an 
assemblage  of  railroad  workers  were  ad- 
dressed from  the  steps  of  the  Washington 
Statue  at  the  west  end  of  the  Parkway 
by  Glenn  E.  Plumb,  general  counsel  of  the 
Railroad  brotherhoods  and  explained  his 
plan  for  governmental  operation  of  rail- 
roads. The  railroad  men  paraded  along  the 
Parkway  to  the  Statue  where  the  address 
was   made. 

I,al>or.  Organized — The  first  labor 
organization  in  this  country  was  established 
in  Philadelphia  in  17,94,  when  the  Federal 
Society  of  Journeymen  Cordwainers  (shoe- 
makers) was  formed,  and  declared  the  first 
strike  in  the  United  States  in  1799.  It  was 
in  existence  as  late  as  1806.  In  1827  the 
first  organized  attempt  to  have  hours  of 
labor  reduced  was  attempted  in  Philadelphia, 
when  the  journeymen  house-carpenters 
struck  for  a  ten-hour  day.  It  was  unsuc- 
cessful. 

In  1827  the  first  general  assembly  of 
mechanics  was  formed  here.  It  was  called 
the  Mechanics'  Union  of  Trade  Associa- 
tions. It  issued  the  first  labor  paper  in  this 
country  _  in  1828.  This  was  named  the 
Mechanics  Free  Press,  and  this  year  the 
mechanics  sought  representation  in  the 
State  Assembly  and  City  Councils.  They 
were  unable  to  elect  any  candidates,  but  in 
1829  the  Working  Men's  Political  Associa- 
tion which  had  been  tried  in  other  states 
made  a  new  attempt,  adopting  for  the  first 
time  the  now  familiar  symbol  of  labor,  the 
arm    bent,    holding   a    hammer. 

The  Knishts__  of  St.  Crispin,  the  fore- 
runner of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  was  formed 
in  Philadelphia  in  1S67.  It  was  an  associa- 
tion of  journevmen  shoemakers.  In  1869 
it  had  50.000  members,  and  147  branches. 
About  the  time  the  Knights  of  St.  Crispin 
was  formed,  the  Kniehts  of  Labor  was 
founded  hy  Uriah  S.  Stephens  and  Tames 
A.  Wright.  The  Order  had  600,000  mem- 
bers in  1886,  when  it  was  at  its  zenith  of 
success. 

The  Central  Labor  Union,  which  is  com 
posed  of  delegates  from  105  local  labor 
unions  and  two  trades  councils,  meets  every 
second  and  fourth  Sunday  in  the  month  at 
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232  North   Ninth   Street.      Secretary,  Frank  Bonds  and  Contracts Room  466 

McKosky,  152  West  Lehigh  Avenue.           _  Building  Inspection  Cases....              480 

Almost  every  trade  in  Philadelphia  has  its  Claims  and   Searches "       468 

labor   union.  Conveyancing "        377 

Allied     Printing     Trades     Council     meets  Court  Assistants    "       484 

third     Friday,     in     the     Parkway     Building,  Judicial  Sales '         480 

Broad     and     Cherry      Streets.        Secretary,  Magistrates'   Cases    "       480 

Alfred  Biebei.  Main  Office "       478 

Council    of    Associated    Building    Trades  Road  Room '         462 

meets   every    Friday   in   room    307,    Denckla  Tax  Liens   "       482   , 

Building,    Broad   and   Cherrv   Streets,      Sec-  City  Solicitor,  David  J.   Smyth,  Salary, 

retarv,   Daniel  T.   McKenna.  $10,000. 

See  Strikes  and  Labor  Difficulties  in  1919.  First  Assistant,    Ernest   Lowengrund. 

General   Assistants,    Joseph    G.    Magee, 

Lafayette  Day — September  6th.    First  Marshall     A.      Coyne,     and     Samuel 

observed   in    1917,   when    General    Pershing,  Rosenbaum. 

upon   his  arrival  in    France  at  the  head   of  Chief    Assistant    in     charge    of    Negli- 

the  first  American  troops,  laid  a  wreath  on  gence    Cases,    Wm.    M.    Stewart,   Jr. 

the  grave  of  the  great  French  and  American  Chief     Assistant    in     charge     of     Road 

patriot.  Cases,  Glenn  C.   Mead. 

Assistant  in  charge  of  Bonds  and  Con- 

Lanigranville — This   was  a   rather  un-  tracts,   Ellwood  J.    Rotan. 
prepossessing    settlement    south    of     Girard  Assistant   Ta-v  Liens,    Mayne   R.    Long- 
Avenue    and    west    of    Thirty-sixth    Street,  streth. 

twenty-fourth  Ward.      It  passed  out  of   ex-  Assistant    Magistrates'    Cases,    Herman 

istence  about  thirty  years  ago.  Muller. 

Conveyancer,    George  B.    McCracken. 

Latin   America,    Trade   of   Pliila-  Chief,    Bureau    of    Claims,    Joseph    K. 

delpliia  with-— See  Commerce.  Costello. 

Assistants,    William    J.    Elliott.    Hubert 

Law      Association — Library,       Room  J.    Horan,  Jr.,  Joseph   M.   Mitcheson, 
600,  City  Hall.     Founded   1802  by  71  mem-  Frank  W.   Melvin,  Edward  A.   Kelly, 
bers  of  the  Bar  of  Philadelphia  as  the  Law  Clarence  Goldsmith,   Michael  C.   Gog- 
Library  Company  of  Philadelphia,  the  oldest  lia,     Harry     T.     Kingston,     J.     Burr- 
law    library    in    the    United    States,    and    in  wood  Daly,  John  F.  Powell,  James  F. 
1827  this  was  joined  to  the  associated  mem-  Ryan,    Charles    C.    Gordon,    Witt.    C. 
bers  of  the  Bar  of  Philadelphia,  which  was  Wilson,    David    I.     Scanlon,    G.    Coe 
in  existence  at  least  as  early  as   1821.      On  Farrier,     Joseph     J      Tunney,     Edgar 
the    union    of    the    two    bodies    the    present  '             S.    McKaig,  John   C.    Bell,  jr.,   Alex, 
title  was  adopted.      See  Libraries.  B.      McAllister,      D.      J.      Callaghan, 
Chancellor,  Abraham   M.   Beitler.  Michael   F.    Donnelly,    Harry   Plato w- 
Vice   Chancellor,   Theodore   F.   Jenkins.  sky,    Harry    T.    Bauerle,    Horace   W. 
Treasurer,   John   M.   Strong.  Leeds,    Haines    D.    Albright,    Francis 
Secretary,   Isaac  Hassler.  L.    Maguire,    William    Brown,    Jr. 

.              ~             .                     „     t,               .,0  Lawndnle — 35th  Ward. 
Law,     Department     of — Rooms    462 

to  488  west  corridor,  City  Hall.  Under  the  ■  Law  Schools — Both  the  University  of 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  June  25,  1919,  the  Pennsylvania  and  Temple  University  niain- 
City  Solicitor  is  the  legal  adviser  and  attor-  tain  schools  of  law,  which,  prior  to  the  out- 
ney  for  the  city,  its  departments  and  offices;  break  of  the  war,  were  in  a  flourishing  con- 
he  conducts  its  litigation:  advises  its  officers:  dition. 

prepares  and  approves  contracts;  is  required  University  of  Pennsylvania — Thirty-fourth 

to    make   daily    returns    to    City    Controller  and    Chestnut    Streets.      The    first    law    lec- 

of  ail   moneys-  received, 'including   fees   for  tures    in    the    University    of    Pennsvlvania 

preparation    of    contracts,    bonds,    etc.;    ap-  were  given  by  the  Honorable  James  Wilson, 

proves  all  securities,  and  keeps  a  registry  of  Associate  Justice  of   the  Supreme  Court  of 

contracts,  bonds,  etc.  the  United  States  and  Professor  of  Law  in 

Under  the  act  of  1919,  the  City  Solicitor,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  win- 
formerly  elected,  is  appointed  by  the  Mayor  ter  of  1790.  The  Honorable  George  Shars- 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Council,  wood  was  elected  Professor  of  Law  in  1859, 
and  holds  office  during  the  term  for  which  and  since  that  time  the  Law  School  has  had 
the  Mayor  appointing  him  was  elected.  a    continuous    existence.      Present    building 

The  business   of   the  Law   Department   is  erected    in    1900.    >  It    contains    the    Biddle 

transacted  as  follows:  Memorial     Law     Library,    founded    by    the 
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family  of  George  VV.  Piddle,  as  a  niemorial 
to  his  three  sons,  George,  Algernon  Sydney, 
and  Arthur  Piddle.  The  original  gift  of 
five  thousand  volumes  was  supplemented  in 
1897  by  the  presentation  by  Mrs.  Arthur 
Piddle  of  over  four  thousand  volumes, 
which  had  formed  the  library  of  the  late 
Arthur  Biddle,  Esq.  The  family  of  the  late 
Richard  C.  McMurtrie  presented  his  law 
library  to  the  University  in  1906.  Many 
other  valuable  gifts  have  been  received 
from  families  and  individual  donors.  About 
seven  thousand  dollars  are  expended  an- 
nually in  the  purchase  of  books.-  The 
number  of  volumes  at  present  is  58,683. 

The  library  is  open  during  the  term  every- 
day, except  Sundays,  from  8  a.  m.  to  11 
p.  m.;  and  during  the  summer  recess  from 
9  a.  rn.  to   5   o.  m. 

Vean,   VViiliam    E.    Mikell.  P.S.,  LL.M. 

Temple  University — The  aim  of  the 
School  of  Law  of  the  Temple  University  is 
to  furnish  to  those  who  are  properly  quali- 
fied for  the  work  an  opportunity  of  pur- 
suing, in  evening  classes,  a  thorough  and 
systematic  course  of  legal  study.  The 
classes  meet  in  the  Wilson  Building,  south- 
west corner  Sixteenth  and  Sansom  Streets. 
four  evenings  of  each  week,  between  the 
hours  of  7  and  10  o'clock — each  class  meet- 
ing at  least  three  evenings  a  week. 
Dean,   Francis  Chapman,  LL.B. 

LeiiRne  Island — Is  situate  in  the 
Delaware  River,  stretching  eastward  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Schuylkill,  laid  down 
upon  Lindstrom's  map  of  1654  in  size  nearly 
as  large  as  it  is  at  present,  or  923  acres. 
It  has  no  name  assigned  to  it.  This  island 
was  granted  in  1699  to  the  London  Com- 
pany, which  ten  years  afterward  conveyed 
it  to  Thomas  Eairman.  It  was  simply  called 
in  that  deed  an  island,  but  in  the  deed  of 
1671  it  was  called  League  Island.  It  is 
supposed^ that  its  present  name  was  given  it 
because  it  is  about  one  league  in  circum- 
ference. 

The  island  was  purchased  bv  the  City  of 
Philadelphia  in  1862  for  $310,000,  and  'pre- 
sented to  the  Federal  Government  for  a 
Navy  Yard.  Owing  to  the  Civil  War,  im- 
provements were  not  begun  until  about  ten 
years  later,  and  early  in  the  year  1876  the 
Government  removed  its  naval  station  from 
Federal  Street  on  the  Delaware  to  League 
Island.      See  \'avy   Yard. 

Lean  ue  Island  Park — At  the  south- 
ern end  of  the  city,  partly  in  3(,th  and 
partly  in  48th  Wards.  Just  north  of  League 
Inland.  Hounded  by  Eleventh,  Twenty-first, 
Pattison  Streets,  and  Government  Avenue. 
300  acres.  Contract  price  for  improving  the 
ground  was  $498,000. 

I.emon  Hill — Near  Green  Street  En- 
trance to   Fairmount  Park.     This  old   estate. 


containing  42  acres,  was  occupied  by  Robert 
Morris  during  the  Revolution  and  up  to 
1797,  when  financial  ruin  overtook  the 
eminent  merchant  and  financier.  Morris 
used  Lemon  Hill  as  a  summer  home.  Wash- 
ington and  other  notable  figures  of  the 
time  were  frequent  guests  here. 

Forced  to  dispose  of  everything  and  to 
abandon  his  famous  "Folly"  house  being 
built  for  him  at  Eighth  and  Chestnut 
Streets,  Morris  was  also  compelled  to  con- 
vey his  country  seat  to  Henry  Pratt,  who 
spent  considerable  money  in  improving  the 
estate,  and  when,  in  1S36,  he  sold  it  to 
Isaac  S.  Lloyd  he  received  the  then  enor- 
mous sum  of  $225,000. 

The  financial  crisis  of  1836-37  forced 
down  the  price  of  all  real  estate,  and  in 
1843  City  Councils  made  the  lirst  move  to- 
ward acquiring  the  place.  The  reason 
urged  for  its  purchase  was  the  preservation 
of  the  purity  of  the  Schuylkill  water.  There 
was  some  opposition,  of  course,  but  it  was 
short-lived,  and  in  1844  the  city  obtained 
the  property,  then  containing  45  acres,  for 
the  phenomenally  low  price  of  $75,000.  The 
city  rented  the  property  for  some  years, 
and  the  place  became  a  public  resort,  popu- 
larly known  as  Pratt's  Gardens.  In  1857 
this  property  was  finally  dedicated  to  park 
purposes. 

Lester — A  community  which  has  been 
developed  at  Essington,  Delaware  County, 
on  grounds  of  the  Westinghouse  Company. 
On  January  15,  1920,  the  company  moved 
'•scientifically"  the  families  of  its  mechanical 
engineers  from  Pittsburgh  to  Lester,  trans- 
porting 243  persons  with  their  household 
effects  without  any  of  the  usual  vexations 
of    '"moving."      See  Essington. 

teyeri»ston — A  village  on  Ridge 
Turnpike,  adjoining  Manayunk  on  the  east, 
between  Allen's  and  Gorgas's  Lanes;  so 
called  in  compliment  to  the  Levering  family, 
old   inhabitants   of   Roxboro-ugh. 

Liberty    Bell — When    the   Province  of 

Pennsylvania  had  passed  its  fiftieth  year, 
under  the  charter  of  1701,  the  Assembly, 
in  keeping  with  biblical  traditions,  made  it 
a  jubilee.  To  commemorate  those  fifty  years 
of  liberty — religious  and  civil,  under  Wil- 
liam Perm's  liberal  charter — a  great  bell 
was  ordered  in  London,  and  the  provincial 
Assembly  commanded  that  it  should  have 
inscribed  upon  its  side,  in  keeping  with 
another  old  custom,  a  legend.  Andrew 
Efamilton,  who  had  designed  the  State 
House,  now  usually  cailed  Independence 
Hall,  and  who  had  been  charged  to  order 
the  bell,  selected  a  passage  from  Leviticus. 
XXV,  10:  "Proclaim  liberty  throughout  all 
the  land  unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof." 
He  did  not  quote  all  of  the  passage  or 
there    never   would    have   grown    up    the    ex- 
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traordinary  legends  about  the  bell.  The 
verse  begin?:  "And  ye  shall  hallow  the 
fiftieth  vear,  and  proclaim,"  etc.  The  bell 
arrived  from  England  in  1752,  and,  white 
being  tested,  cracked.  A  new  bell  was 
cast  from  the  same  metal  by  Pass  and 
Stow,  in  March,  1753,  and  hung  in  Aprd  of 
the  same  year.  It  was  removed  because  it 
was  found  to  contain  too  much  copper, 
and  recast.  In  Tune,  1753,  the  new  bell 
was  put  in  place  in  the  State 'House  tower. 
It  remained  there  until  removed,  upon  ap- 
proach of  the  British  troops  on  Philadelphia, 
in  1777.  When  the  danger  had  passed  the 
bell  was  returned.  In  1835  it  was  cracked — 
by  one  account,  on  Washington's  birthday 
of  that  year;  and  bv  another,  in  tolling  for 
the  funeral  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  July 
8th.  But,  as  another  bell  was  in  the  steeple 
that  vear,  the  crack  in  the  Liberty  Bell 
must  'have  developed  at  an  earlier  time. 
The  State  House  bell  was  only  rung  to  call 
the  Assembly  together,  to  call  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  to  order,  and  to  announce 
the  opening  of  court.  It  was  not  rung  on 
the  occasion  of  the  adoption  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  as  is  generally  be- 
lieved, but  was  rung  on  July  8,  1776,  to 
call  together  the  assemblage  in  the  State 
House  yard  to  hear  the  Declaration  read: 
The  Liberty  Bell  has  been  a  feature  of 
everv  International  Exposition,  and  several 
smaller  ones  held  in  this  country  since 
1884.  It  was  a  feature  of  the  two  Liberty 
Loan   parades  during  the  past  year. 

Liberty  Loans — The  Philadelphia  Dis- 
trict—The Third  Federal  Reserve— took  its 
share  of  the  five  loans  as  follows: 

Loan  Quota.  Subscribed. 

First.    1917 $140,000,000         $232,309,250 

Second,    1917..    250,000,000  380,000,000 

Third,     1918...    250,000,000  361,963.500 

Fourth,  1918  .  .    500,000.000  598,763,650 

Fifth 
(Victory)  1919     375,000,000  422,756,100 

Philadelphia  alone,  subscribed  to  the  five 
loans   as  follows: 

Firsr  $96,809,650 

Second 148.327,350 

Third    .  .  ., 169,350,600 

Fourth    311,306.250 

Fifth     :....    174,789.300 

Incidental  to  the  drive  of  the  Fifth  loan, 
statues  of  Victory  Triumphant  were  erected 
in  several  sections  of  the  city  as  rallying 
points*  The  largest  figure  was  erected  in 
Broad  Street  and  South  Penn  Square. 
This  winged  figure  was  12  feet  in  height. 
It  was  unveiled  March  22,  and  removed 
June  12th.  It  replaced  a  similar  figure — ■ 
a  copy  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  in  New 
York  Harbor,  which  had  been  erected  on 
the  same  place  in  1918. 


December  2d. — Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States,  Glass,  reported  that 
mure  than  one  billion  dollars  worth  of 
Liberty  Bonds  had  been  bought  by  the 
Treasury  and  retained  during  the  preceding 
eighteen  months,  yielding  the  Government 
a  profit  of  approximately  $35,000,000.  Of 
the  First  Loan,  $25,115,000  were  purchased; 
of  the  Second.  $371,215,000;  Third,  $278,- 
635,500;   Fourth,   $368,115,000. 

Libraries — Principal  libraries,  figures 
from  the  last  Government  report,  and  partly 
corrected: 

Academv  of  Natural  Sciences,  19th  and 
Race  Streets;   1812;  60,000  vols.     Scientific. 

American  Baptist  Historical  Society,  17th 
and  Chestnut  Streets;   1851;   1500  vols. 

American  Catholic  Historical  Society,  715 
Spruce   Street;    1884;    15,000   vols. 

American  Philosophical  Society,  104 
South  Fifth  Street;  1743;  80,000  volumes, 
scientific  and   historical. 

American  Sunday  School  Union,  1816 
Chestnut  Street;  founded  1824;  13,236  vols. 

Apprentices  Free  Librarv,  Broad  and 
Brandywine  Streets;    1820;  25,000  vols. 

Athena-uni,  219  South  Sixth  Street;  1813; 
40.000  vols. 

Biddle  Law  Library,  Law  Dept.,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  34th  and  Chestnut 
Streets;    58,683   vols. 

Carpenters'  Company,  Carpenters'  Hall, 
Chestnut  Street  between  3d  and  4th;  1736; 
5600  vols. 

College  .of  Physicians,  22d  Street,  south 
cf  Market;   17S8;   100.158  vols.     Medical. 

Commercial  Librarv,  Philadelphia  Bourse; 
1896:   9200  vols. 

Edwin  Forrest  Home,  Holmesburg;  1873; 
8000  vols.  Theatrical  and  general  litera- 
ture.     For  use  of  guests. 

Diocesan  Librarv  (P.  E.),  Church  House, 
12th  and  Walnut  Streets;  1896;  7000  vols. 
Theological. 

Franklin  Institute,  7th  Street,  south  of 
Market;  1824;  73,700  vols.,  and  15,000 
pamphlets.      Scientific. 

Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  Central 
Branch,  13th  and  Locust  Streets;  1891; 
27  other  brandies  throughout  the  citv; 
551.5X6   vols. 

Friends  Free  Librarv,  Germantown,  5418 
Oermantown  Ave.;   1874:  28,188  vqls. 

Friends  Library,  142  North  16th  Street; 
1742;     15,000    vols. 

George  Institute  and  Librarv,  5100  Lan- 
caster  Ave.;    1872;    12.0(h)   vols 

German  Societv  oi  Philadelphia,  Marshall 
and  Spring  Garden  Streets;  1817;  2'\000 
vols. 

Grand  Lodge  (Masonic),  Masonic  Temple, 
Broad  and  Filbert  Streets;  1783;  11,780 
vols. 
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Hirst  Free  Law  Librarv,  Drexel  Build- 
ing;  1883;   10.S00  vols. 

Historical  Soeietv  of  Pennsylvania,  1300 
Locust  Street;  1824;  110,500  vols.;  250,000 
pamphlets. 

Keneseth  Israel  Free  Library,  Broad 
Street,  north  of  Columbia  Avenue;  1892; 
6000  vols. 

Law  Association,  Room  600,  City  Hall; 
1802;   58,828  vols. 

Law  Librarv  of  the  Stephen  Girard  Build- 
ing, 12th  Street,  south  of  Market;  1898; 
5045  vols. 

Librarv  Association  of  Friends,  15th  and 
Cherry  Streets;  1834;   12,392  vols. 

Library  Co.  of  Philadelphia,  Juniper  and 
Locust  Streets;  1731;  240,205  vols.  In- 
cludes Ridgway  Branch  a.  v. 

Lovett  Memorial  Library,  6915  German- 
town  Avenue  (Mt.  Airy);  18S5;  20,000 
vols. 

Mariners'  Library,  332  South  Front 
Street;    1819;   6000  vols. 

Mercantile  Librarv,  10th  Street,  south  of 
Market;   1821;  210,982  vols. 

Pedagogical  Library  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, 19th  Street,  south  of  Market;  1882; 
10,000  vols. 

Pennsylvania  Hospital  Library,  at  the 
Hospital,  8th  and  Spruce  Streets;  1767; 
15.000  vols.      Medical. 

Philadelphia  Citv  Institute,  18th  and 
Chestnut   Streets;    1852;   34,774  vols. 

Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum,  34th 
and  Pine  Streets;  1894;  78,000  vols.  Com- 
mercial. 

Presbyterian  Historical  Societv,  Wither- 
spoon   Building;    1852;  20,000  vols. 

Union  League,  Broad  and  Sansom 
Streets;  1865;  15,000  vols.  For  use  of 
members. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  34th  Street 
and  Woodland  Avenue;   1749;   451,025  vols. 

University  Club,  1510  Walnut  Street; 
1881;   6900  vols.     For  use  of  members. 

William  B.  Stephens  Memorial  Library, 
Manayunk;    1911;   6142  vols.      Scientific. 

See  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  Ridge- 
way  Library,  Library  Company  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

October  24th. — A  Special  Libraries  Sec- 
tion of  the  Pennsylvania  Library  Club  and 
affiliated  with  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation formed'  at  a  meeting  held  in  the 
Widener   Branch   of  the  Free  Librarv. 

November  29th.— Mrs.  Mary  A.  Fell,  li- 
brarian of  the  Free  Library  of  the  Phila- 
delphia City  Institute,  retired  after  forty- 
nine   years  of   service. 

Library  Company  of  Philadel- 
phia— Locust  and  Juniper  Streets.  Dat- 
ing from  1731,  this  is  the  oldest  public 
library   in   the   United   States.      Its  origin    is 

directly    traceable   to    The  Junto,   that    tore- 


runner  of  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety, founded  by  Franklin  and  his  friends 
in  1728—29.  It  was  and  is  a  subscription 
library,  and  in  this  feature  it  appears  to 
have  been  unique  at  the  time  of  its  for- 
mation. Its  own  very  valuable  collection 
of  books  was  augmented  by  the  receipt  of 
the  Loganian  Library  in  1792.  This  latter 
consisted  of  the  private  treasures  gathered 
by  James  Logan,  and  was  the  first  classical 
library  in  America,  worthy  of  the  name. 
From  1790  until  1883  the  Library  Company 
occupied  a  building  erected  for  it  at  Fifth 
and  Sansom  Streets.  It  had  long  ceased 
to  be  spacious  enough  for  its  growing  col- 
lections, and  the  present  property  was  ac- 
quired and  the  present  building  erected. 
The  Ridgeway  Librarv-  building  was  ac- 
cepted from  the  Rush  Estate  and  the 
Loganian  collection  of  about  11,000  volumes 
deposited  there.  See  Libraries,  Ridgeway 
Library,    Statues. 

Licenses — See  under  appropriate  heads. 

Lighting     Bnrean  of — Room  33C, 

east  corridor,  City  Hall.  Has  charge  of 
gas  and  gasoline  street  lighting.  Chief  of 
Bureau,  Alexander  M.  Bible,  salary,  S2000. 
See  Electrical  Bureau,  Electric  Arc  Street 
Lights. 

LAMPS  BURNING  DECEMBER  31,  1919. 
BY  WARDS 

Free  Paid  for  Gaso- 

Gas  Gas  line 

Ward                    Lamps  Lamps     Lamps 

First    424  276  50 

Second    139  164  33 

Third     20  158  20 

Fourth     15  129  9 

Fifth    130  54  11 

Sixth    53  27  1 

Seventh     170  171  23 

Eighth      148  96  35 

Ninth     31  9  8 

Tenth     86  75  17 

Eleventh    1  1  114 

Twelfth     128 

Thirteenth      24  67  7 

Fourteenth    44  107  15 

Fifteenth    374  186  91 

Sixteenth       14  48  103 

Seventeenth 31  147  22 

Eighteenth    135  234  38 

Nineteenth      209  472  71 

Twentieth     123  317  82 

Twenty-first 866  2°4  437 

Twenty-second     .      3,082  509  489 

Twenty-third    ....       666  293  185 

twenty-fourth   ...       831  2<>4  270 

Twenty-fifth     677  232  186 

Twenty-sixth    ....      574  271  277 

Twenty-seventh     .      339  79  114 

Twenty-eighth    ...       699  341       •  258 
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Free 

Paid  for 

Gaso- 

Gas 

Gas 

line 

Lamps 

Lamps 

Lamps 

Twenty-ninth 

..       327 

239 

102 

Thirtieth      

..       107 

186 

87 

Thirty-first 

115 

392 

35 

Thirty-second     . 

..       262 

299 

161 

Thirty-third    .  .  . 

..    1,153 

378 

471 

Thirty-fourth 

.      1,529 

266 

555 

Thirty-tit  th     ... 

189 

247 

1,484 

Thirty-sixth    .  .  . 

.  .       869 

279 

304 

Thirty-seventh 

153 

201 

103 

Thirty-eighth    .  . 

.  .    1,448 

434 

360 

Thirty-ninth     .  . 

..       933 

411 

470 

Fortieth     

..    1,713 

813 

740 

Forty -first 

25 

269 

321 

Forty-second    .  . 

..    1,837 

585 

626 

Forty-third      .  .  . 

.  .    1,153 

328 

346 

Forty-fourth     .  . 

.  .       817 

184 

179 

Forty-fifth     .... 

.  .       592 

317 

243 

Forty-sixth 

.  .    1,791 

278 

618 

Forty-seventh     . 

.  .       206 

199 

47 

Forty-eighth     .  . 

.  .       374 

29 

268 

Totals    

..25,493 

11,355 

10,611 

Lighthouse  Service.  United 
States — Fourth  District,  fourth  floor,  Post- 
office   Building. 

Inspector,   T.   J.   Rout. 

Lilacs,  Tlie — This  picturesque  old  man- 
sion in  the  West  Park,  on  the  line  of  the 
Park  Trolley,  used  for  a  number  of  years 
by  the  University  Barge  Club,  was  built  in 
1832.  It  was  occupied  by  the  Garratt 
family,  who  built  it,  until  the  Park  Com- 
missioners took  possession  for  park  pur- 
poses, in  1S69.  The  Lilacs  stands  on  a  tract 
once  called  Metcpcum,  which  contained  400 
acres  and  was  settled  by  John  and  Andrew 
Wheeler.  Early  in  the  eighteenth  century 
the  property   passed   to   the  Garratts. 

Liquor  Licenses — In  the  year  1919 
$1,176,678  was  paid  into  the  City  Treasury 
for   liquor   licenses.      See  Saloons. 

Lincoln  Club — A  dining  club  "to  com- 
memorate   the    life    and    character    of    Lin- 
coln."    The  outgrowth  of  the  Young  Men's 
Republican  Committee.      Founded  in   1890. 
President,  Josiah   Marvel. 
Secretary-Treasurer,      Howard      Benton 
Lewis. 

Logan  Sfjnare — Named  for  Tames 
Logan,  once  Governor^  of  Pennsylvania, 
originally  bore  the  designation  Northwest 
Suuare.  It  wv.s  originally  bounded  by  Race, 
Vine,  Schuylkill  Fifth  (Eighteenth)  and  the 
back-ends  of  Schuylkill  Third  (Twentieth) 
Streer  lots.  Its  size  was  until  recently  632 
feet  north  and  south  bv   543    feet   east  and 


west  It  contains  7  acres  and  3  roods.  The 
Southwest  Square  having  been  used  as  a 
potter's  field  at  an  early  day,  the  North- 
west was  in  time  occupied  for  the  same 
purposes.  There  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  any  authority  given  by  Councils  for 
that  use,  yet  the  practice  was  so  common 
that  the  Northwest  Square  became  known 
as  Rotter's  Field  early  in  the  present  cen- 
tury. In  1812,  City  Councils  passed  an 
ordinance  specially  declaring  that  this  prac- 
tice had  been  an  infringement  of  right  and 
ordering  that  after  the  10th  of  July,  1812, 
no  body  should  be  buried  in  any  of  the 
squares  of  Philadelphia.  The  street  on  the 
west,  originally  called  Logan  Street,  was 
authorized  tc  be  opened  by  ordinance  of 
February  13,  1834,  and  the  name  Logan 
Square  was  given  to  the  enclosure  by  ordi- 
nance passed  in  1825.  In  1864  the  whole 
square  was  covered  with  buildings  ^erected 
for  the  use  of  the  United  States  Sanitary" 
Fair,  which  realized  more  than  a  million 
dollars  toward  the  relief  of  sick  and 
wounded   soldiers. 

In  1899  provision  was  made  for  the  erec- 
tion of  an  elaborate  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
monument  to  be  erected  in  the  centre  of 
Logan  Square  and  the  clan  was  delayed  by 
the  Parkway  movement.  The  Parkway- 
passes  through  the  square,  and  this  im- 
provement was  completed  at  this  point  in 
the    latter   part   of    1918. 

From  1790  until  about  1830  public  execu- 
tions were  held  in  Logan  Square.  See 
Commissioners    of    Fairmount    Park,    Park- 

U'flY. 

December  4th. — Henry  C.  Dyer,  a  tax- 
payer tiled  a  bill  of  Equity  in  Common 
Pleas  Court  No.  5,  summoning  the  presi- 
dents of  Common  and  Select  Councils, 
Mayor  Smith  and  the  commissioners  of 
Fairmount  Park  to  restore  the  Square  to 
its  original  condition,  before  the  Parkway 
was  cut  through  it.  The  bill  also  asked  to 
have  all  traffic  immediately  stopped  on  the 
streets   bisecting  the   Square. 

f.oiiyst  r«»th.  Ruwaru,  >I*»«lal  of 
Merit  (Silver  Medal  and  Diplomat— This 
medal,  with  a  money  premium  when  the 
accumulated  interest  of  the  fund  permits, 
founded  1S90,  is  awarded  by  the  Franklin 
Institute  for  meritorious  work  in  science 
or  the  arts;  including  papers  relating  to 
such  subjects  originally  rend  before  the 
Institute,  and  papers  presented  to  the  In- 
stitute and  published  in  its  Journal.  In  the 
event  of  an  accumulation  of  the  fund  for 
medals  beyond  the  sum  of  one  hflndred  dol- 
lars, it  is  competent  for  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  the  Arts  to  offer  from  such 
surplus  a  money  premium  for  some  special 
work  on  any  mechanical  or  scientific  subject 
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that  is  considered  of  sufficient  importance, 
or  for  meritorious  papers  presented  to  the 
Institute   and    published    in    its    Journal. 

In  Febraury,  1919,  the  Longstreth  medal 
was  awarded  Tycho  Van  Ailer,  for  Ins  in- 
vention of  the  calorizing  process  for  pro- 
tecting metals  against  oxidation  by  produc- 
ing an  inoxidizable  alloy  of  metal  on  the 
surface. 

Loner  Dublin — See  Dublin. 

•    Magistrates — By  virtue  of  the  Consti- 
tution   of    1874,   magistrates    supplanted    the 
aldermen.     One  to  be  elected  by  the  people 
for   every  30,000  of  population   in   the  city. 
At  present  there  are  28,  two-thirds   elected 
by  the  majority  party  and  one-third  by  the 
minority,    for    the    term    of    si\'    years.      The 
salary  of  a  magistrate  is  $4000. 
Committing     Magistrates.     Central     Station, 
City   Hall,   Jonx    Mecleary   and 
Or  as.    P.    Roonev. 
President,  Joseph  Coward. 
Vice-president,    William    Eisenbrown. 
Secretary,  Leslie  Yates. 
Treasurer,  John  Mecleary. 

Court  No.  1 — William  Eisenbrown,  X.  E. 
cor.    Passyunk    Avenue    and    Reed    Street. 

Court  No.  2 — Benjamin  H.  Rer.shaw,  700 
South  Broad  Street.  Police  District  1,  Fitz- 
water    Street   below    Twentieth. 

Court  No.  3 — Joseph  Coward,  939  South 
Eighth  Street.  Police  District  33,  Seventh 
and    Carpenter    Streets. 

Court  No.  4 — Harry  J.  Imber,  613  South 
Sixth  Street.  Police  District  2,  Second  and 
Christian    Streets. 

Court  No.  5 — John  J.  Harrigan,  S.  E.  cor. 
Sixth  and  Locust  Streets.  Police  District 
3,  321   Delancey  Street. 

Court  No.  6 — Joseph  S.  Boyle.  441  Arch 
Street.  Police  District  4,  Race  Street  above 
Third. 

Court  No.  7 — Joseph  S.  O'Brien  1016 
Pine  Street.  Police  District  19.  Pine  Street 
above  Twelfth. 

Court  No.  8— Charles  P.  Roonev,  1510 
Satisom  Street.  Police  District  5,  Fifteenth 
Street  above  Locust. 

Court  No.  9— John  Mecleary.  25  North 
Juniper'  Street.  Police  District,  Central 
Station,  City   Hall. 

Court  No.  10— John  J.  Grellis,  1331  Arch 
Street.  Police  District  6,  Eleventh  and 
Winter  Streets;  Police  District  20,  Fifteenth 
Street  below-  Vine 

Court  N'o.  11 — John  F.  McNennv,  533 
Callowhill  Street.  Police  District  7,  Fair- 
niQttnt  Avenue  below  Third   Street. 

Court  No.  12— William  F.  Beaton,  1035 
Spring  Garden  S'.rtet.  Police  District  8 
Buttonwood    Street   above  Tenth. 


Court  No.  13— Edward  P.  Carney,  300 
North  Sixteenth  Street.  Police  District  0, 
Twentieth   and    Buttonwood    Streets. 

Court  No.  14 — Leslie  Yates,  332  West 
Girard  Avenue.  Police  District  10,  Front 
Street  above  Master. 

Court  No.  15— Wm.  F.  Campbell,  540 
East  Girard  Avenue.  Police  District  11, 
Cirard   Avenue   above   Montgomery. 

Court  No.  16— William  J.  Glenn,  2200 
Hancock  Street.  Police  District  18,  Fourth 
and   York   Streets. 

Court  No.  17— John  S.  Deitz,  2143  North 
Front  Street.  Police  District  26,  Trenton 
Avenue  and  Dauphin   Street. 

Court  No.  18— Frank  W.  Neff,  1128  Gir- 
ard Avenue.  Police  District  12,  Eighth  and 
lefferson  Streets. 

Court  No.  19— Daniel  E.  Oswald,  2304 
Ridge  Avenue.  Police  District  40,  Twenty-, 
eighth  and  Oxford  Streets;  Police  District 
31,  Twenty-sixth  and  York  Streets;  Police 
District  28,  Twentieth  and  Berks  Streets; 
Police  District  23,  Nineteenth  and  Oxford 
Streets. 

Court  No.  20 — Robert  Carson,  2700  Ger- 
mantown Avenue  (second  floor).  Police 
District  22,  Park  and  Lehigh  Avenues; 
Police  District  39,  Nineteenth  Street  and 
Hunting  Park  Avenue. 

Court  No.  21 — Atkinson  Costello,  4646 
Frankford  Avenue.  Police  District  15,  4254 
Paul  St.,  Frankford;  Police  District  27,  6834 
State  Road,  Tacony.  Hearings  are  held 
only  at  15th   District. 

Court  No.  22— Evan  T.  Pennock,  5600 
Germantown  Avenue,  Room  215.  Police 
District  14,  Germantown  Avenue  and  West 
Haines  Street;  Police  District  35,  York 
Road  above  Nedro  Avenue. 

Court  No.  23 — Maxwell  Stevenson,  Jr., 
3947  Lancaster  Avenue.  Police  District  16, 
Thirty-ninth  and  Lancaster  Avenue;  Police 
District  29,  Sixty-first  and  Thompson 
Streets;  Police  District  42,  5328  Media 
Street. 

'Court  No.  24— William  J.  Harris,  3726 
Market  Street.  Police  District  21,  3216 
Woodland  Avenue;  Police  District  32,  Sixty- 
fifth  and  Woodland  Avenue;  Police  Disfrict 
38,   Fiftv-iifth   and   Pine  Streets. 

Court  No.  25 — Carl  B.  Baker,  1634  South 
Fifth  Street.  Police  District  25,  Third  and 
Dickinson  Streets;  Police  District  37,  Fourth 
and    Snyder   Avenue. 

Court  No.  26— John  A.  Dougherty,  1408 
Fe  lend  Street.  Police  District  17,  Twen- 
tieth and  Federal  Streets;  Police  District 
34,  Fifteenth  and  Snyder  Avenue;  Police 
District   41,  28th   and    Ritner   Streets. 

Court  No.  27— Byron  E.  Wrigley,  1811  E. 
Allegheny  Avenue.  Police  District  24,  Bel- 
grade and  Clearfield  Streets;  Police  District 
30,   Front  and  Westmoreland  .Streets;  Police 
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District  36,  Germantovvn  Avenue  and  Ly- 
coming Street. 

Court  No.  28 — George  W.  Price,  4330 
Main  Street,  Manayunk.  Police  District 
13,  Main  and  Carson  Streets,  Manayunk; 
Police  District  39,  Ridge  and  Midvale 
Avenues. 

Central  Station — Evan  T.  Pennock  and 
John  Mecleary — Room  627,  City  Hall. 

Manayunk — An  Indian  name  which 
means,  according  to  Henry,  "'our  place  of 
drinking,"  and  has  been  applied  to  the 
Schuylkill  River,  was  a  borough  situated 
near  the  Schuylkill,  north  of  the  Wissa- 
hickon.  The  original  name  was  Flat  Rock, 
from  a  peculiar  fiat  rock  lying  on  the 
lower  side  of  the  bridge,  which  was  subse- 
quently called  Flat  Rock  Bridge.  The  set- 
tlement had  its  origin  from  the  construc- 
tion of  the  dam,  canal  and  locks  there  by 
the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Company.  These 
works  were  finished  about  the  end  of  the 
year  1818,  and  the  water-power  being  ex- 
tensive, the  Navigation  Company  sought 
for  lessees  of  the  power  for  use  in  mills 
and  factories.  Capt.  John  Towers  was  the 
first  lessee  of  the  water-power,  one  hundred 
inches,  April  10,  1S19,  and  he  built  a  mill 
at  Flat  Rock.  About  the  same  time  Silas 
Levering  built  the  first  hotel  in  the  place. 
In  1820,  Charles  V.  Hagner  was  the  second 
person  who  bought  a  water-right  and 
.  erected  an  oil  mill.  After  that  purchases 
of  water-power  and  the  erection  of  mills 
and  factories  increased  greatly,  and  the 
place  became  famous  as  a  manufacturing 
village.  After  a  time  the  inhabitants  be- 
came dissatisfied  with  the  name  Flat  Rock, 
and  held  meetings  on  the  subject.  On 
such  an  occasion,  some  time  in  May  or 
June  1824,  it  was  resolved  to  adopt  for 
the  place  one  of  the  names  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill River,  and  from  that  time  the  village 
was  known  as  Manayunk.  The  borough  of 
Manayunk,  which  was  in  the  present  21st 
Ward,  was  incorporated  June  11,  1S40,  and 
in     1854,    was    consolidated    with    $he    city. 


Mantua— A  village  in  the  24th  Ward, 
that  lay  north  of  Spring  Garden  Street 
and  northeast  of  Lancaster  Avenue.  The 
name  still  lingers  in  the  designation  of  the 
yard  of  the  Pennsylvania  in  West  Phila- 
delphia in  this  section.  Mantua  was  laid 
out  about  1S09,  by  Judge  Richard  Peters 
of  Belmont,  who  offered  lots  for  sale,  and 
described  them  to  "'be  in  the  western  part 
of  Blockley,  on  the  road  to  the  Upper 
Ferry,  one  mile  from  the  western  abutment 
of  the  Permanent  Bridge."  Considerable 
additions  were  made  to  it  on  the  south  in 
after  years  by  John  Britton.  The  name  is 
supposed  to  have  been  derived  from 
Mantua  in  Italy.  This  village  became  in 
time    a    portion    of   West    Philadelphia. 

Manufacturers'  Clul* — Broad  and 
Walnut  Streets.  Organized  in  1887,  and 
erected  first  club  house,  14C9  Walnut  Street, 
in  1889.  One  of  the  most  intluential  or- 
ganizations of  manufacturers  in  this  section 
of  the  United  States.  After  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  old  Bellevue  Hotel,  the  club 
purchased  the  property  and  on  the  combined 
lots  erected  its  present  majestic  club  house. 
This  was  opened  in    1914. 

President,  Alfred  E.    Burk. 

Secretary,   Thomas    F.    Armstrong. 

Manufacturing  Industries — Phila- 
delphia stands  third  in  rank  among  the 
manufacturing  cities  of  the  United  States, 
according  to  the  latest  census  of  manu- 
facturing  industries,   that  of    1914. 

The  figures  given  below  by  the  United 
States  Census  Bureau  are  solely  for  the 
city  proper  and  not  for  the  metropolitan 
district,  which  would  materially  increase 
the  number  of  wage  earners,  the  amount 
of  capital  invested,  wages,  value  of  products 
and  value  added  by  manufacture.  In  the 
four  years  since  the  compilation  of  the 
census  figures  (printed  in  1917),  the  dis- 
trict engaging  in  war  work  and  supplies  has 
enormously  increased  its  manufacturing 
business. 


1914 

Establishments   , 8.454 

Wage    earners    (average)     ' 251,286 

Primary  horse-power    .-. 465,678 

Capital   (expressed  in  thousands) $772,696 

Wages    (expressed    in    thousands)     138.249 

Cost   of   materials    (expressed    in    thousands)     ....  451,197 

Value  of  products   (expressed  in  thousands)    ....  784,500 

Value  added   by   manfr,    (expressed    in  thousands)  333.303 

WAGE    EARNERS  1914 

Over    16   years    of   age,    male 165,937 

Over    16   years    of   age,    female    76,822 

Under    16   years   of   age    8,527 


Census  Years 


1909 

1904 

8.375 

7,087 

251,204 

228,899 

365,708 

$688,782 

$520,179 

126.049 

107.640 

427,850 

333.352 

743,720 

591.388 

315.870 

258,036 

Census  Years 

1909  . 

1904 

167,140 

153.681 

73,848 

61,830 

10,303 

13.3S8 
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Value   of   the   Products   of    the   Manu-  Philadelphia's  Rank  in  the  Industries: 

facturing  Industries  in  1914.     (Values  given  First   in   the   manufacture   of  hosiery   and 

in  millions  of  dollars  )  knit     goods,     with     a     product     valued     at 

c           •      c   ■  a-  q  $31,300,000,    followed    by    New    York    Citv 

Sugar,    refining    ••••••••• 4d.9  with    $12)0oo,000. 

Uoolen  and  worsted   goods    .........  45.6         Fjrst     m     leathe        tanned,     curried     and 

Foundry    and    machine-shop    products  38.0  nnished<     whh     $23, 500,000,     followed     bv 

Clothing,     women  s 34.1  MHwaukee    with    $22,000,000    and     Newark 

Printing  and  publishing:     Newspapers  with   $?o  r>00  000 

and    periodicals    ...    32.6  pfrgt  in  carpets  and  rugs,  other  than  rag, 

Hosiery   and   knit   goods           31.3  uith    $20,500,00O,    followed    by    Amsterdam, 

Slaughtering  and   meat   packing    26. o  yew    York 

Leather,    tanned,    curried    and    finished  23.5  "    FJrst    in'hats,    fur.feJt,    wjth    $9,900,000. 

Clothing,    mens     ••••••- 2J.9  fnnowed    bv    i.)anbury   with    $7,000,000    and 

Bread  and  bakery  products 21.8  Newark,    $4,000,000. 

Carpets  and  rugs    other   than   rag  20.5  Second    jn    woo]en    and    worsted           ds. 

Cotton   goods,   cotton   iace   and   cotton  with     $45,600,000;     Lawrence     being     first 

small    wares     ...      '  l""!  19"3  with    $51,000,000. 

Printing    and    publishing:      Book    and  Second    jn    womtn>s   ciothing,    with    $34,- 

.  Job     :; y-i  100,000,    Xew    York    City    bein?    first    with, 

Liquors,    malt    .........    13.9  $339.noo,000      and       Chicago      third      with 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes    12. 5  $19,000  000 

Chemicals 11.4  Second    in    dyeing   and    finishing    textiles 

Furniture    and    refrigerators     1.1  with     $7)5oo,000,     New     York     Citv     being 

Confectionery    and    ice    cream    .......  10.6  first   with   $S!300,000. 

Iron  and  steel:     bteel  works  and  roll-  Fourth    in    men's   clothing   with    $21,900.- 

mg    nulls     10.1  000>     New     York     City     being-     first     with 

Hats      fur-felt 9.9  $192,000,000,     followed     by     Chicago     and 

Paints    and    varnishes    9.6  Baltimore. 

i??ap*  •  '  i V- 1 j  Fourth    in    cotton    goods,    including   small 

Electrical     machinery,     apparatus     and  wate      with  $19,300,000.  New  Bedford.  Fall 

supplies        8.8  River   and    Lowell    leading   it. 

Hoots    and    shoes    8./  Fourth    in    silk    goods,    with    $8,200,000. 

Silk  goods,   including  throwsters    8.2  Paterson   bejng   first  with  $44,000,000,   New 

Oyeing  and   finishing   textiles    7.5  Vork  City  second  with   Si5i000.000  and  AI- 

£hirts      • •••• :'••  /A  lentown    third   with    $10,000,000. 

Cars     and     general     shop    construction  Philadelphia     ranks     first     in    the    mam,- 

and     repairs     by     electric     railroad  'facture    of    oikloth,    locomotives,    cars    for 

companies 6.5  street    rajiwavs     and     saws>     but    there     are 

Druggists     preparations     ..........  6.4  no    statistics  "available,    because   the   census 

Coffee   and   spice,   roasting   and   grind-  does    not    wish    to    disciose    the   business   of 

ing     ••• ,'**', ~'\  tne   few   firms   engaered   in    each   industrv. 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 5.0  Tt  ranks  first  in  {he  manufacture  of  cot- 
Copper,  tin  and  sheet  iron  work  ...  4.9  ton  lace,  making  nearlv  one-half  of  the 
Lumber  and   plamng-mill    products    ..  4.8  $i3.000.000   worth   produced   in   the   United 

Boxes,    fancy    and    paper    4.6  States   in   1914. 

hood    preparations    4.6  ■  It    is    second    in    petroleum    refining,    but 

rerwizers      .......... :;••••  *-3  there   are  no   official    statistics;    second  al>o 

Paper  goods   not  elsewhere  specified. .  4.1  in    sugar    rennin~,    but    no    statistics    are 

Cordage   and    twine 4.1  given   for   Xew    York   cit 

Oil,   not   elsewhere    spec  fied    ..  3.4  ^fdf mation    of    Pennsylvama     the    follow- 

Flour-mill    and    grist-Lll    products  2.8  i^^TlQvT  ^  f-H  -T                     * 

Rubber    goods 2.8  l916   "nd   1918   are  ^Tia                    101* 

Dental     goods     2.6  Metal   and   metal          '      8                      U° 

boxes,    wooden    packing    2.6         products     $451,370,000     $269,716,000 

Automobile    repairing    2.5    Textiles   265,660,500       169,654.2m') 

(ranks    and    valises    2.3  Chemicals      and 

Marble  and  stonework 2.3  allied  products     213,323,000        126,448,900 

I  icicles   and    preserves    2.1  Clothing     manu- 

steam  fitting  and  steam  and  hot-water  factured  177  ^''5  400        122  978  100 

beating,  apparatus     2.1  Leather    and 

linware    2.0  rubber      goods       96,027,900'         77,347,100 
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Total  value  of  production  of  all  classes 
of  industry  in  Philadelphia: 

191S  1916 

$1,913,842,400  $1,283,569,000 

Total  number  of  employees  and  of  wages 
paid  in  Philadelphia: 

1918 

Employees  Wages 

492,819  $561,025,600 

1916 

Employees  Wages 

314,068  $202,417,700 

Maritime      Exchange — Main      floor, 

I  Bourse    Building.      Organized    1875,    incor- 

porated 1SS2,  for  the  "acquisition,  preser- 
vation and  dissemination  of  maritime  and 
other  business  information  and  such  other 
lawful  acts  as  will  tend  to  promote  and 
encourage  commerce."  One  of  the  pri- 
mary needs  at  the  time  of  organization 
was  reporting  stations  on  the  Delaware 
Bay  and  river  to  enable  shipping  interests 

[  to    receive    reports    of    the    movements    of 

vessels  between  Philadelphia  and  the 
Delaware    Capes. 

It  is  the  only  maritime  exchange  in  the 

•  country    which    has    its    own    reporting   sta- 

tions. These  are  located  at  the  Delaware 
Breakwater,  Del.;  Lewes,  Del.;  Reedy 
Island,  Del.;  New  Castle,  Del.;  Marcus 
Hook,  Pa.,  and  Gloucester,  N.  J.  All 
•  of  these  stations  have  direct  wires  to  the 
exchange  which  is  on  the  main  floor  of 
the  Bourse  and  over  these  lines  come  all 
news  of  outward  and  inward  movement  of 
vessels  and  reports  of  all  disasters  in  this 
vicinity.  It  also  works  in  conjunction  with 
the  United  States  Coast  Guard  Service  and 
telephone  lines  connect  the  Lewes  office 
with  Cape  Charles,  Va.,  Atlantic  City,  and 
Cape  May. 

Bulletin  boards  on  the  floor  keep  all 
members  informed  of  the  movement  of 
vessels.  Other  records  are  exports  and 
imports,  disasters,  freights  and  charters 
and  sailings  from  American  and  foreign 
ports.  On  the  floor  of  the  exchange  may 
be  met  the  principal  shipping  men,  ex- 
porters and  importers,  ship  chandlers  and 
others  connected  with  shipping  as  well  as 
ships'  officers. 

President,  J.   S.  W.  Holton. 
Secretary,  Jas.  T.   Kernan. 

Market* — There  are  only  two  of  the 
original  city  markets  left  in  the  city.  Both 
of  these  are  in  Second  Street.  The  North 
Second  Street  Market  occupies  the  middle 
of  that  thoroughfare  from  Poplar  Street 
to  Fairmount  Avenue,  and  tiie  South  Second 
Street  Market,  which  has  a  head  house  at 
its  north  end,  stands  in  the  street  between 
;  Pine   and    South    Streets. 


The  South  Second  Street  Market  is  the 
more  ancient  of  the  two,  having  been 
originally  built  south  from  Pine  Street  in 
1745,  the  second  market-house  erected  in 
Philadelphia.  The  second  section  of  the 
market,  from  Lombard  Street  to  South,  was 
erected  after  the  Revolution.  About  1800 
the  head  house  at  Pine  Street  was  built, 
and  the  clock  and  bell  installed  in  1819. 
For  many  years  the  house  was  occupied 
by   the  Hope   Hose   Company. 

The  North  Second  Street  Market,  when 
it  was  erected  in  1795,  was  in  the  District 
of  the  Northern  Liberties.  At  that  time 
the  market  only  extended  from  Coates 
Street  (Fairmount  Avenue)  to  Brown 
Street.  In  1S14  the  section  between  Brown 
and   Poplar   Streets  was  begun. 

See   Curb  Markets. 

In  June  Mayor  Smith  appointed  a  Market 
Commission  in  an  effort  to  have  food  sold 
at  fair  prices.  The  body  consists  of  Joseph 
S.  MacLaughlin,  Chairman,  Alba  B.  John- 
son, John  A.  Phillips,  W.  K.  Therikildson, 
T.  Corine  Starkey,  George  T.  Sale,  A.  S. 
Armstrong,  E.  T.  Butterworth,  and  Clarence 
Sears   Kates,   Secretary. 

Market  Street  Snbway  and  Ele- 
vated Railroad — See  Rapid  Transit 
Company. 

Marriage  Licenses — These  are  is- 
sued in  Room  413  east  corridor,  Citv  Halt. 
The  fee  is  $1.00.  During  the  year  1919 
the  number  of  licenses  issued  totaled 
19,893.  The  licenses  issued  by  months: 
lanuarv,    1249  Julv,   1323 

February,    1241  August,    1606 

March.    1129  September,   20S-* 

April,   1589  October,    1949 

May,    1363  November,  1959 

June,    2787  December,   1614 

During  the  same  period  the  Philadelphia 
Courts    granted   1301    divorces. 

Martinsville— A  name  given  to  a  set- 
tlement in  the  39th  Ward,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Greenwich  Point  Road  and 
the  old  Southwark  Canal,  east  of  Front 
Street  and  between  Wolf  and  Porter 
Streets. 

Mask  and  Wis  Clnl»— Club  hou-e. 
310  Quince  Street.  Founded  in  18S9  (in- 
corporated in  1S92)  to  foster  the  under- 
graduate dramatic  interests  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  to  promote  social  intercourse 
among  its  members.  An  annual  perform- 
ance is  given  at  the  time  of  the  Easter  re- 
cess, running  for  one  week  at  a  Philadel- 
phia theatre.  The  performance  is  also 
given  in  a  number  of  nearby  cities  each 
year.       The     general     management     of    the 
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Club,  and  of  its  unique  house,  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  graduate  members,  while  the 
undergraduates  carry  out  all  the  details 
of   its.  annual   productions. 

Masonic  Temple— F.road  and  Filbert 
Streets.  Regarded  as  the  finest  home  of 
masonry  in  the  world.  Built  of  granite 
and  in  the  norman  stvle  of  architecture. 
The  building  is  150  feet  by  245  feet.  Its 
highest  tower  rises  to  250  feet.  Through- 
out the  interior  various  orders  of  architec- 
ture are  fittingly  used  in  the  various  lodge 
rooms.  The  building  cost  when  opened, 
$1,300,000,  and  a  great  deal  of  money  was 
subsequently  spent  on  an  elaborate  but 
harmonious  scheme  of  mural  decoration^ 
This  is  the  home  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Pennsylvania.      See  Museums. 

Master     Builders'     Exchange — 18 

South  Seventh  Street.  Organized  1887 
and  soon  afterward  acquired  the  old  build- 
ing of  the  German  Society,  which  it  en- 
larged and  remodelled  into  the  present 
office  building.  Maintains  a  large  perma- 
nent exhibition  of  building  appliances  and 
materials. 

President,   Edwin   E.   Hallenback. 

Maylamlsville— On  the  Darby  Road, 
where  Mill  Creek  crosses  below  the  Wood- 
lands Cemetery,  and  north  of  the  road 
which  leads  from  Gray's  Ferry  Bridge  to 
the  Darby  Road,  a  settlement  which  grew 
around  the  mills  there.  They  were  very 
ancient,  and  the  stream  was  known  as 
Moenson's  Mill  Fall  in  the  time  of  the 
Swedes.  These  mills  between  1810  and 
1820  passed  into  the  ownership  of  Jacob 
Mayland.  who  finally  put  them  to  use  for 
the  manufacture  of  snuff  and  tobacco.  The 
village  received  its  name  in  compliments 
to    him. 

Mayor — The  Executive  branch  of  the 
City  Government  has  at  its  head  the  Mayor, 
elected  by  popular  vote,  for  a  term  of 
four  years.  He  must  he  at  least  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  and  have  been  a  citizen 
of  thei  State  live  years.  He  is  ineligible 
for  re-election  for  the  next  succeeding 
term.  His  duties  are  to  cause  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  city  and  laws  of  the  state  to 
he  executed  and  enforced,  to  communicate 
to  Councils  at  least  once  a  year  a  statement 
of  the  finances  and  general  condition  of 
the  affairs  of  the  city,  also  such  information 
as  Councils  may  from  time  to  time  require, 
to  recommend  by  message  such  measures 
connected  with  the  ci'y  and  the  protection 
and  improvement  of  the  government  and 
finances  as  he  shall  deem  expedient.  Sal- 
ary,   $12,000.      J.    Hampton     Moore.      Term 


expires  first  Monday  in  January,  1924.  Sec- 
retary to  the  Mayor,  Durrell  Sinister,  sai- 
arv,  $6000.  Office,  room  202  north  corridor, 
City  Hall. 

The  Mayor  appoints,  subject  to  confirma- 
tion of  Select  Council,  the  heads  of  the 
Departments  of  Public  Safety,  Public 
Works,  Supplies,  Public  Health  and  Chari- 
ties; Wharves,  Docks  and  berries;  and 
City  Transit.  He  also  appoints  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the 
Board  ot  Recreation,  and  the  Art  Jury. 
At  any  time  he  may  appoint  three  compe- 
tent persons  to  examine  the  accounts  of 
any  department,  trust,  officer  or  employee, 
and  may   do   this  without  giving  any  notice. 

When  a  vacancy  shall  take  place  in  the 
office  of  Mayor,  a  successor  shall  be  elected 
for  the  unexpired  term  at  the  next  elec- 
tion, occurring  more  than  thirty  days  after 
the  commencement  of  said  vacancy,  unless 
such  election  should  occur  in  the  last  year 
of  said  term,  in  which  case  a  Mayor  shall 
be  chosen  by  the  council  by  a  majority  vote 
of  all  the  members  elected  there'o.  L'ntil 
the  vacancy  is  filled  or  in  case  of  the 
Mayor's  temporary  disability  the  Director  of 
Public  Safety  shall  act  as  Mayor;  or,  if  he 
should  resign  or  be  unable  to  act  as  Mayor, 
then  the  Director  of  Public  Works  shall  act 
as  Mayor;  or,  if  he  should  resign  of  be 
unable  to  act  as  Mayor,  then  the  Director 
of  Public  Health  shall  act  as  Mayor,  or,  if 
he  should  resign  or  be  unable  to  act  as 
Mayor,  then  the  Director  of  Public  Welfare 
shall  a'ct  as  Mayor,  or,  if  he  should  resign 
or  be  unable  to  act  as  Mayor  then  the  Di- 
rector of  Wharves,  Docks  and  berries  shall 
act  as  Mayor,  then  the  Director  of  City 
Transit  shall  act  as  Mayor,  or,  if  he  should 
resign  or  be  unable  to  act  as  Mayor,  then 
the  President  of  the  Council  shall  act  as 
Mayor.  The  Mayor  has  authority  to  call 
special  meetings  of  Council  when  public 
necessity  requires.  {Extract  from  Act  of 
Legislature,  June  25,  1919.) 

Prior  to  consolidation  the  first  person 
named  as  Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  of  whom 
any  record  remains,  is  Humphrey  Morrey, 
who,  in  the  Charter  of  1691,  is  specifically 
mentioned  as  Mayor.  There  are  no  records 
between  that  date  and  1701,  when  the  next 
charter  was  granted. 
1701-2  Ewd.  Shippen  1714-16  R.  Hill 
1703   /•.   Morri--  1717-18   T.  Dickinson 

1704(1.    rones  1719-21  W.  Fishbourn 

1705  los.    Wilcox  1722    lames    Logan 

1706  N.    Stanbr.rv  1723   C.     Plumsted 
1707-S  T.    Mas-ers          1724   Isaac    Norris 

1709  Richard   Hill  1725    VVm.    Hudson 

1710  Wm.   Carter  1726  Charles   Reed 
I'll   Sam.   Preston        1727-28  T.   Lawrence 

1712  I.    Dickinson         172930  T.   Griffiths 

1713  Geo.    Roch  173 1-32' Sam.    Hasell 
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1733  Thos.    Griffiths 

1734  T.  Lawrence 

1735  Wm.   Allen 

1736  C.    Plumsted 

1737  Thos.    Griffiths 

1738  A.   Morris 

1739  Edw.    Roberts 

1740  Sam.     Hasell 

1741  C.  Plumsted 

1742  Wm.   Till 

1743  B.   Shoemaker 

1744  Edw.    Shippen 

1745  Jas.    Hamilton 
1746-47  \V.  At  wood 

1748  Chas.  Willing 

1749  T.    Lawrence 

1750  Wm.   Plumsted 

1751  Robt.    Strettell 

1752  B.    Shoemaker 

1753  T.    Lawrence 

1754  Chas.  Willing 
1754-55  W.  Plumsted 
1756-57  Atw'd  Shute 

1758  T.    Lawrence 

1759  Tno.    Stamper 

1760  B.    Shoemaker 

1761  Tacob  Duche 

1762  H.    Harrison 

1763  Thos.    Willing 

1764  T.    Lawrence 


1773  William  Fisher 
17  74  Samuel  Rhoads 
1775-89   Sam'l  Powell* 

1790  Samuel  Miles 

1791  John   Barclay 
1792-95   M.  Clarkson 
1796-98  Hilary   Baker 
1798-99  R.    Wharton 
1300  John    Inskeep 
1301-3   Math.    Lawler 
1304-5  John  Inskeep 
1306-7   Robt.  Wharton 
1308   John  Barker 

13 09- 10   R.   Wharton 
1811   Mich'l  Keppelle 
1312   Tohn  Barker 
1813    Tohn    Gevcr 
1314-19   R.   Wharton 
1319  J.  Nelson  Baker 
1320-24   R.   Wharton 
1324-27   Tos.  Watson 
1S28  G.   M.   Dallas 
1329  B.  WT.  Richards 
1829  Wm.    Milnor 
1^30-31    B.   Richards 
1832-37   John  Swift 
1838  Isaac  Roach 
1839-40   Tohn   Swift 
1341-43    T.   M.    Scott 
1844  Peter   MeCall 


1765-66   T.    Lawrence  1845-48  John  Swift 
1767-68  Isaac  Jones      1849   Toel  Jones 
1769-70  S.    ShoemakerlS50-53  Chas.  Gilpin 
1771-72  John  Gibson    1853-54  R.  T.  Conrad 

*The  City  Charter  was  superseded  from 
February,  1776,  until  March,  1789,  by  the 
Committee  of  Safety,  and  the  Mayor's 
office  was  vacated. 

Since  the  consolidation: 
1854-55   R.  T.  Conrad     1358-62  A.  Henry 
1856-57  Rich'd  Vaux 

By  the  Act  of  April  12,  1861,  election 
was  changed  to  second  Tuesday  in  October, 
and  term  of  Mayor  was  extended  to  first 
Monday  of  January,  1863.  Official  term 
extended  to  three  vears. 
1863-65  Alex.  Henry  1369-71  D.  M.  Fox 
1866-68  M.  McMichae!   1872-74  W.  Scokley 

By     State    Constitution     of     1873,     which 

went   into    operation    on    January,    1874,    all 

elections    for    city    and    ward    officers    were 

changed  to  the  third  Tuesday  of   February. 

1875-77    William    S.    Stokley. 

By  Act  of  March  10,  1S75,  term  of  Mayor 
extended  from  January  to  April.  Inaugura- 
tion   first   Monday   of   April. 

By  Act  of  March  18,  1S75,  term  of  Mayor 
extended   to   April,   1S78. 
1878-81  W.    Stokley      1384-87  W.  B.  Smith 
1881-84  S.   G.    King 

By  Act  of  June  1,  1885,  the  Mayor  was 
authorized  to  hold  his  office  for  the  term 
of  four  years  from  the  first  Monday  of 
April    ensuing    the    election. 


1887-91  E.  H.  Fitler     1899-1903   S.    H.    Ash- 
1891-95   E.  S.  Stuart  bridge 

1895-99  C.  Warwick     1903-07  Jno.  Weaver 

Schedule  of  amendments  to  Constitution 
approved  November  2,  1909,  extended  term 
of  Mayor  from  first  Monday  in  April  to 
first  Monday   in   December. 

1907-11    John  E.  Reyburn. 
Act  of  March  2,  1911,  provides  that  term 
of  Mayor  shall  hereafter  begin  on  the  first 
Monday    in    January    succeeding    their    elec- 
tion. 

1911-16    Rudolph    Blankenburg. 
1916-20     Thomas  B.   Smith. 
Act  of  June  25,   1919. 

1920  J.    Hampton    Moore. 

McCartersville — A  section  in  the 
present  42d  Ward.  The  settlement  ex- 
tended along  the  new  Second  Street  Road, 
south    of    Crescentville.      See    Crescentville. 

Meelianicsville— A  section  in  the 
35th  Ward.  Situated  on  the  Poquessing 
Creek,   where    Black    Lake    empties   into   it. 

Medical  Inspection  of  Public 
Schools — See    Health,    Bureau    of. 

Medical  Schools  —  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  oldest  Medical  School 
in  the  United  States,  was  founded  in  1765 
by  Dr.  John  Morgan,  who  tilled  in  it  the 
first  medical  professorship  created  in  Amer- 
ica. In  his  opening  "Discourse  upon  the 
Institution  of  Medical  Schools  in  America," 
delivered  in  the  College  of  Philadelphia, 
May  30,  1765,  Dr.  Morgan  uttered  these 
prophetic  words:  "Perhaps  this  medical 
institution,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  America, 
though  small  in  its  beginning,  may  receive 
a  constant  increase  of  strength,  and  annu- 
ally exert  new  vigor.  It  may  collect  a 
number  of  young  persons,  of  more  than 
ordinary  abilities,  and  so  improve  their 
knowledge  as  to  spread  its  reputation  to 
distant  parts.  By  sending  these  abroad 
duly  qualified,  or  by  exciting  an  emulation 
amongst  men  of  parts  and  literature,  it  may 
give  birth  to  other  useful  institutions  of  a 
similar  nature,  or  occasional  rise,  by  its  ex- 
ample, to  numerous  societies  of  different 
kinds,  calculated  to  spread  the  light  of 
knowledge  through  the  whole  American 
continent,   wherever   inhabited." 

In.  the  spring  of  1916  a  merger  between 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Medico-Chirurgicai  College  of  Philadelphia 
was  accomplished,  whereby  the  medical 
classes  of  the  latter  institution  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  corresponding  medical  classes 
of  the  former  and  five  members  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Medical  School  of  the  Med- 
ico-Chirurgicai      College       (those      of       the 
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Medical  Sciences)  were  transferred  with 
identical  titles  to  the  faculty  of  the  under- 
graduate Medical  School  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  Medico  Chirurgical 
College  became  by  conditions  of  this  mer- 
ger an  integral  part  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  as  a  graduate  school  of  Medi- 
cine, to  be  known  as  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
College,  the  Graduate  School  of  Medicine 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  and  the 
heads  of  the  clinical  departments  were  con- 
stituted a  nucleus  for  the  faculty  of  this 
new  school.  For  the  session  1916-17  it  was 
found  advisable  to  maintain  three  of  the 
classes  in  the  old  Medico-Chirurgical  Col- 
lege, at  Seventeenth  and  Cherry  Streets, 
under  instruction  by  the  former  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Medical  Faculty  as  an  infor- 
mally known  temporary  "Medico-Chirurgical 
section  of  the  Medical  School  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania;"  the  fourth  year 
class  being  graduated  therefrom  under  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  At  the  opening 
of  the  session  1917-18  all  of  the  classes 
were  completely  merged. 

The  first  and  second  year  classes  of  the 
School  of  Medicine  are  by  rule  limited  to 
one  hundred  men.  This  rule,  made  effec- 
tive immediately  before  the  merger  of  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  classes,  was  modified  to 
permit  the  fusion  of  the  classes  and  would 
ordinarily  have  been  in  definite  operation 
for  the  class  entering  in  1917.  The  need 
for  greater  output  by  graduation  of  trained 
medical  men  occasioned  by  stress  of  war, 
however,  led  to  further  postponement  of 
fulfillment  of  the  adopted  rule  for  an  in- 
definite period. 

Dean,  William  Pepper,  A.B.,  M.D. 

See  Graduate  Scliools. 

Temple  University — Eighteenth  and  But- 
tonwood  Streets.  Founded  in  1901.  Co- 
educational. Correlated  method  of  teaching 
employed.  Instruction  given  chiefly  in  the 
two  hospitals  of  the  University — The  Gar- 
retson    and  The    Samaritan. 

Dean,      Frank     C.      Hammond,      M.D., 
F.A.C.S. 

Hahnemann. — This  college,  which  since 
1886  has  occupied  its  buildings  on  Broad 
Street,  north  of  Race,  was  instituted  in 
1848.  It  is  the  only  homeopathic  medical 
school  in  the  country.  Its  property  ex- 
tends from  Broad  Street  to  Fifteenth,  and 
on  the  latter  thoroughfare  the  college  hos- 
pital   fronts. 

Dean,     William   A.    Pearson,   M.D. 

Jefferson  •  College. — Tenth  and  Walnut 
Streets.  This  institution  originally  was  es- 
tablished under  the  charter  of  Jefferson 
College,  Canonsburg,  Penna.,  which  had 
authority  to  maintain  a  medical  school.  In 
1824  it  was  established  in  this  city  and 
occupied  a   building   in   Prune,    now   Locust 


Street,  east  of  Sixth,  which  had  been  used 
as  a  theatre.  It  received  a  separate  charter 
as  a  medical  college  in  1828,  and  moved 
to  Tenth  Street,  south  of  Sansom,  where 
a  building  was  erected.  It  was  enlarged 
under  the  direction  of  Napoleon  La  Brim, 
an  architect  of  some  distinction,  in  1845. 
The  institution  has  continued  its  growth, 
until  now  it  possesses  one  of  the  finest 
groups  of  modern  buildings  used  as  a  med- 
ical college  in  Philadelphia.  The  group 
includes  a  hospital,  clinical  amphitheatre, 
laboratories  and  lecture  rooms,  and  a  medi- 
cal   museum. 

Dean,     Ross  V.   Patterson,  M.D. 

Woman's. — North  College  Avenue  and 
Twenty-first  Street.  This  is  the  first  col- 
lege in  the  world  regularly  organized  for 
the  education  of  women  for  the  medical 
profession.  Incorporated  in  1850  under  the 
title  of  the  Female  Medical  College  of 
Pennsylvania,  but  in  1867  this  was  changed 
to  the  Woman's  Medical  College.  The  pres- 
ent building  was  opened  in  1875.  A  hospital 
is  connected  with  the  college. 
Dean.     Martha  Tracy,  M.D. 

Medico-Cliirurftical  College, 
Graduate    School   of   Medicine — See 

Graduate  Schools;  Medical  Schools;  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania;  Polyclinic  Hospital. 

Memorial  Day — May  30th,  frequently 
called  Decoration  Day,  from  its  original 
design — to  decorate  the  graves  of  soldiers 
who  fell  in  the  Civil  War,  and  the  graves 
of  veterans  of  that  conflict.  The  observance 
owes  its  existence  to  Mrs.  E.  M.  Kimball, 
a  Philadelphian  who  suggested  the  day, 
after  the  war.  Prior  to  this,  and  during 
the  war,  in  some  parts  of  the  South  a  day 
each  vear  was  set  apart  for  commemorating 
the  fallen  soldiers.  The  day,  since  its 
establishment  in  1869,  has  become  a  na- 
tional   holiday. 

In  1919,  the  day  had  a  new  and  deeper 
significance,  owing  to  the  losses  in  the 
World  War.  Impressive  services  were  held 
in  41  public  squares  and  parks  in  tiie  city 
as  well  as  usual  in  the  numerous  cemeteries 
and  burial  grounds. 

Menorali  Society— At  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  is  "Tor  the  study  and 
advancement  nf  Jewish  culture  and  ideals." 
As  its  activities  are  thus  mainly  educa- 
tional, it  is  open  freely  to  al!  members  of 
the  University  who  may  be  interested  in 
its  purpose.  The  society  does  not  advocate 
any  one  philosophy  of  Jewish  life,  but  at- 
tempts, with  a  large  measure  of  success, 
to  understand  and  discuss,  in  an  academic 
way,   the   history,   literature,   and  religion   of 
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the  Jews.  Associated  with  the  Intercol- 
legiate Menorah   Society. 

Secretary,     Samuel     Gurvitz,     Houston 
Hall.   ' 

Mercantile  Appraisers,  Hoard  of 

— Rooms  190-192,  north  corridor,  City 
Hall.  The  appraisers,  five  in  number,  are 
appointed  by  the  Auditor-general  of  the 
State  and  the  City  Treasurer,  for  three 
years. 

Act  of  May  2,  1S99.  P.  L.  184,  changed 
the  method  of  imposing  and  collecting 
mercantile  license. 

Retail  dealers  under  said  act  are  required 
to  pay  two  dollars  and  a  half  tax  and  fees, 
and  also  one  mill  additional  on  each  dollar 
of   gross   business   transacted,  annually. 

Whole-ale  dealers  are  required  to  pay 
three  dollars  and  a  half  tax  and  fees,  and 
one-half  mill  additional  on  each  dollar  for 
gross    business    transacted,    annually. 

Dealers  at  any  exchange  or  board  of 
trade  are  required  to  pay  three  dollars  and 
a  half  tax  and  fees,  and  twenty-five  cents 
on  each  one  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
goods   sold,   annually. 

It  is  provided  in  said  act  that  all  persons 
selling  to  dealers  shall  be  considered  as 
wholesalers,  and  all  other  dealers  shaU  be 
retailers. 

Proprietors  of  restaurants,  brokers,  or 
aeents.  auctioneers,  etc..  are  required  to 
also  take  out  licenses  through  the  Mercan- 
tile  Appraisers'   office,  annually. 

P.lanks  are  furnished  dealers  by  the  Mer- 
cantile Appraisers,  embracing  an  affidavit  to 
be  filled  in  as  to  amount  of  business  trans- 
acted during  the  preceding  ^  calendar 
vear,  to  be  a  basis  upon  which  the  licence 
:*  made.  Every  dealer  or  vender  must  fill 
in  this  blank  and  take  out  a  license.  No 
exemption  on  account  of  small  amount 
sold.  Rills  are  rendered  to  everv  dealer 
and  vender  and  are  payable  at  the  office 
of  the  Countv  Treasurer  and  only  there. 
The  appraisers  are  obliged  to  furnish  by 
the  first  of  Mav  a  list  of  all  dealers  and 
venders  as=essed  as  to  amount  of  license 
due  by  each  to  the  County  Treasurer  who 
collects  the  tax. 

Dealers  are  required  to  have  permanent 
s;ens  displaved  at  place  of  business  under 
a  penalty  of  ten   dollars. 

Hoard  of  Appraisers — President.  1?.  A. 
Van  Valkenhurg;  lames  A,  Carey,  Thomas 
F  Watson,  Fdhn  I  Crout,  Frank  i.  Ryan. 
Chief  Clerk.   Thomas  W.    South. 

January  4th. — The  Superior  Court  in  a 
ruling  upheld  Common  Pleas  Court  No.  2, 
which  found  in  favor  of  the  commonwealth 
in  a  suit  against  Thome,  Neale  -V  <'<>.,  Inc., 
coal    dealers   fur   the   recovery   of   the   tax. 

The  question  raised  was  whether  the  linn 
was  liable  for   the  tax    for  its  whole   volume 


of  business.  The  appraisers  assessed  a  tax 
on  the  gross  business  and  later  the  defen- 
dant contended  that  the  hulk  of  its  business 
was  not  liable  to  a  tax.  Judge  \Ve>sel,  how- 
ever, upheld  the  appraisers.  It  appeared 
that  Thorne,  Xeale  &  Co.,  Inc.,  sought  to 
evade  liability  for  nine-tenths  of  the  tax 
assessed,  contending  that  it  was  levied  on  a 
business  wherein  they  acted  as  an  agent  for 
coal  companies.  After  hearing  evidence  the 
lower  court  held  that  the  firm  were  not 
agents  but  venders  within  the  meaning  of 
the  act  of  May  2.  1899.  After  a  review  of 
the   case   Judge    Kephart    said: 

"The  point  we  wish  to  emphasize  is  that 
the  appellant  deals  as  a  purchaser  of  coal 
without  assuming  the  burden  of  advancing 
or  declining  markets  and  deals  in  the  safe 
margin  of  prolit,  where  the  minimum  loss 
is  the  possible  insolvency  of  the  purchaser, 
which  can  generally  be  provided  against. 
The  facts,  as  we  have  indicated,  clearly 
warranted  the  actions  of  the  appraisers,  and 
if  authorities  are  necessary  the  case  of  Com- 
mercial Credit  Company  versus  dirard 
National  Bank,  supra.,  furnishes  a  stronger 
case   as   to   agency   than    is   here   presented." 

Mercantile  Taxes — See  Mercantile 
Appraisers. 

Milestovrn— A  settlement  in  the  42d 
Ward,  on  the  Old  York  Road,  near  Burk- 
ham's  Lane,  which  was  in  existence  about 
the  year  1800.  It  probably  received  its 
name  from  the  Miles  family,  some  of  the 
members  of  which  were  conspicuous  in 
public  affairs  during  the  Revolution  and 
afterward. 

Mint.  United  States— Spring  Garden 
Street,  from  Sixteenth  to  Seventeenth. 
Completed  in  1901,  at  a  cost  for  ground, 
buiiding  and  equipment,  of  S2. 000, 000. 
The  coinage  in  1917  was  larger  than  the 
output  of  any  other  mint  in  the  world,  the 
total  amounting  to  344,028.152  pieces,  the 
value   of    which    was   SI, 964,297.85. 

During  1919  there  were  coined  501,000. 
000  pieces  of  all  denominations,  or  five- 
sevenths  of  the  production  of  the  country. 
In  addition  to  this  production  there  were 
90,000,000  foreign  coins  manufactured  upon 
orders  for  various  governments.  During 
the  year  there  wrre  melted  down  130,000,- 
000  silver  dollars,  the  silver  being  exported 
to  India,  having-  been  bought  by  the  British 
Government.  During  the  year  the  mint 
made  75,000,000  cents  a  month  to  supply 
tin-  enormous  demand,  and  stamped  40  dif- 
ferent   varieties   of    war    medals. 

There  was  stored  in  the  mint  for  the 
Treasury  on  December  31,  1919,  $500,000,. 
000   in    'friAd  and  silver. 
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Money  Orders — These  may  be  ob- 
tained at  the  Central  Post-office,  or  at  any 
of  its  branches  or  sub-stations.  None  can 
be  obtained  after  six  o'clock  p.  m.,  except 
at  the  Central   Post-office. 

Fees    for    Money     Orders    Drawn     on 

Domestic  Form. 
Payable  in  the  United  States  (which  in- 
cludes Guam,  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico  and  Tu- 
tuila,  Samoa) ;  or  payable  in  Bermuda, 
British  Guiana,  British  Honduras,  Canada, 
Canal  Zone  (Isthmus  of  Panama),  Cuba, 
Newfoundland,  at  the  United  States  Postal 
Agency  at  Shanghai  (China),  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  or  the  following  islands  in  the 
West  Indies:  Antigua,  Bahamas,  Barba- 
dos, Dominica,  Grenada,  Jamaica,  Marti- 
nique, Montserrat,  Nevis,  St.  Xitts,  St. 
Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  Trinidad  and  Tobago, 
and  Virgin  Islands. 
.For   orders    from 

$  0.01    to    $  2.50 3  cents 

2.51    to        5.00 5      " 

5.01    to      10.00 8      " 

10.01    to      20.00 10      " 

20.01    to      30.00 12       " 

30.01    to      40.00 15       " 

40.01    to      50.00 18      " 

50.01    to      60.00 20      " 

60.01    to      75.00 25       " 

75.01    to    100.00... 30      " 

On  International  Form. 
When  payable  in  Bolivia,  Cape  Colony, 
Costa  Rica,  Denmark,  Great  Britain,  Hon- 
duras, Hongkong,  Italy,  Japan,  Liberia, 
Natal,  New  South  Wales.  New  Zealand, 
Orange  River  Colony,  Peru,  Portugal, 
Queensland,  Russia,  Salvador,  South  Aus- 
tralia, Switzerland,  Tasmania,  the  Trans- 
vaal, Uraguay,  Western  Australia,  Zululand, 
Chili,  France,  Netherlands,  Norway  and 
Sweden. 

For  orders  from 

$   0.01    to    $    10.00 10  cents 

10.01    to        20.00 20      " 

20.01    to         30.00 30       " 

30.01    to        40.00 40       " 

40.01    to        50.00 50      " 

50.01    to        60.00 60      " 

60.01    to        70.00 70      " 

70.01    to        80.00 80      " 

80.01    to        90.00 90      " 

90.01    to      100.00 SI. 00 

The  maximum  amount  for  winch  a  single 
Money  Order  may  be  drawn  in  the  United 
States  is  3100.  There  is  no  limitation  to 
the  number  of  International  Orders  that 
may  be  issued  in  one  day  to  a  remitter  in 
favor  of  the  same  payee. 

Monument*  ji«»<1  Tombs  of  Illus- 
trious   Dead — 

Commodore     John      Barry.        St.      Mary's 


Churchyard,. Fourth  Street,  north  of  Spruce. 
Tomb  arid   Mural    tablet. 

Commodore  Stephen  Decatur.  St.  Peter's 
Churchyard,  Third  and  Pine  Streets.  Mon- 
ument and  Tomb. 

John  Fitch,  inventor  of  the  steamboat. 
North  Laurel  Hill.     Monument. 

Benjamin  Franklin.  Christ  Church  Burial 
Ground.  Fifth  and  Arch  Streets.     Tomb. 

Edwin  Forrest.  Tomb  in  yard  of  St. 
Paul's  Episcopal  Church,  3d  Street,  south 
of  Walnut. 

Stephen  Girard,  mariner  and  merchant. 
Mausoleum  and  statue  in  main  building, 
CJirard  College. 

Thomas  Godfrey,  inventor  of  mariners' 
quadrant.  North  Laurel  Hill.  Monument 
and    tomb. 

Frederick  Graff,  designer  of  the  hair- 
mount  Water  Works.  Monument  and  bust, 
Fairmount    garden,    in    front    of    Aquarium. 

Commodore  Isaac  Hull,  South  Laurel 
Hill.     Monument  and   tomb. 

General  George  G.  Meade,  Commander  of 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  North  Laurel  Hill. 
Monument  and   tomb. 

General  Hugh  Mercer.  North  Laurel  Hill. 
Monument  and   tomb. 

Thomas  McKcan,  Signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  North  Laurel  Hill. 
Monument  and   tomb. 

Robert  Morris,  financier  of  the  Revolu- 
tion.     Tomb   in      crypt  of   Christ   Church. 

David  Rittcnhnusc,  astronomer,  Signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  first 
Director  of  the  U.  S.  Mint.  Churchyard  .of 
the  Third  Presbyterian  Church,  Fourth  and 
Pine"  Streets.      Monument  and   tomb. 

Charles  Thoinsoh,  Secretary  of  Conti- 
nental Congress,  and  first  American  trans- 
lator of  the  Bible.  North  Laurel  Hill. 
Monument  and    tomb. 

Alexander  Wilson,  ornithologist.  Tomb  in 
yard  of  Gtoria  Dei  (Old  Swedes)  Church. 
Swanson  Street,  south  of  Christian. 

James  Wilson,  Signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence;  yard  of  Christ  Church, 
2d   Street,  north   of  Market. 

Moreland-  In  the  present  35th  and 
41st  Wards.  It  was  a  manor  of  9815  acres, 
on  a  branch  of  Poquessing  Creek,  granted 
by  William  Penn,  by  warrant  of  eleventh 
month,  fifth  day,  1682,  83,  and  patent  of 
August  1684,  to  Nicholas  More.  It  was  in 
the  most  northern  portion  of  the  County 
of  Philadelphia,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Delaware,  and  lay  to  the  west  of  By- 
berry  Township.  It  extended  over  into 
Bucks  County,  and  was  divided  into  two 
townships,  one  in  each  county,  and  cac'1 
called  Moreland.  The  size  of  Moreland 
Township  in  Philadelphia  County  was  5 
miles,     its     greatest     length;     2     miles     its 
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greatest  width;  area,  3720  acres.  The 
principal  village  was  Smithfield  or  Pleasant- 
ville,  afterward  called  Somerton,  which 
was  partly  in  foreland  and  partly  in 
Byberfy.  It  became  a  part  of  the  city  in 
1854. 

Mnrgne- 1307-09  Wood  Street.  Where 
unknown  dead  are  kept  awaiting  identifica- 
tion.     Erected   about   twenty  years  ago. 

Morris  Honse — 5442  Main  Street, 
Germantown,  is  one  of  the  few  mansions 
remaining  in  Philadelphia  that  can  be  con- 
nected with  Washington's  name.  The  house 
was  erected  in  1772,  73  by  David  Deshler, 
and  after  the  Battle  of  Germantown  Sir 
William  Howe  made  it  his  headquarters. 
The  mansion  later  became  the  property  of 
Col.  Isaac  Franks  who,  during  the  Yellow 
Fever  Epidemics  in  Philadelphia,  in  1793 
and  1794,  leased  it  to  Washington,  then 
President  of  the  United  States.  During 
these  periods  in  was  the  executive  mansion. 

Morris  Refnge  Association  for 
Homeless  and  Suffering'  Animals — 

1242  Lombard  Street.  Founded  in  1874  by 
Miss  Elizabeth  Morris,  who  gave  liberally 
to  the  support  of  the  Refuge.  The  object 
of  the  Refuge  is  the  care  of  homeless  ani- 
mals. Sick  and  suffering  cats  and  dogs 
sent  to  the  institution  are  given  a  quick 
and  painless  death.  The  association  was 
incorporated   in    1S89. 

Morrisville — This  name  was  given  in 
1813  by  the  proprietors  of  the  tract  of  land 
formerly  knov\n  by  the  name  of  "The 
Hills,"  and  belonging  to  Robert  Morris, 
with  the  exception  of  the  property  called 
"Lemon  Hill,"  then  belonging  to  Henry 
Pratt.  They  had  the  grounds  surveyed  and 
laid  out  in  lots,  and  offered  at  auction  in 
that  year  1700  feet  on  Caiiowhill  Street, 
beginning  at  the  Schuylkill  front  (Twenty- 
second  Street)  and  extending  to  John 
Street,  now  Twenty-fifth  Street.  The 
bounds  of  the  Morrisvile  estate  extended 
beyond  Fairmount  Avenue,  but  between 
1830  and  1840  the  name  was  in  popular 
language  confined  to  the  ground  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  reservoir  of  the 
Spring  Garden   Water  Works. 

Motion  Pictures — The  first  photo- 
graphic motion  pictures  were  rnade  ov  Cole- 
man Sellers,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1860.  He 
devised  and  patented  a  machine  for  exhibit- 
ing them  in  1861.  This  apparatus  was 
termed  a  kinematescope.  The  first  motion 
pictures  from  flexible  film,  exhibited  by  be- 
ing cast  upon  a  screen,  were  shown  at  the 
Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia,  in  1894,  by 
C.    Francis    Jenkins.       Protessor    Eadweard 


Muybridge  made  an  exhaustive  series  of 
photographs  of  animal  locomotion  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1885,  and  his 
results  influenced  the  subsequent  ideas  on 
the  subject  of  motion  pictures. 

Motion  Picture  Licenses,  Room  381  west 
corridor,  City  Hall. 

By  ordinance  of  Councils  approved  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1908,  the  Fire  Marshal  was  em- 
powered to  approve  places  in  which  moving 
pictures  were  to  be  exhibited  and  to  make 
regulations  therefore,  and  the  Fire  Marshal 
and  the  Chief  of  the  Electrical  Bureau  were 
created  a  Board  to  examine  and  license  all 
applicants  for  moving  picture  operator's 
licenses.  There  were  264  moving  picture 
licenses  issued   in    1919. 

There  were  160  motion  picture  houses  in 
Philadelphia  in  January,  1920,  the  same 
number  existing  in   1919. 

Motion-picture  Censors  —  Office 
and  laboratories,  1025  Cherry  Street.  The 
Board  of  Censors  are  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  under  the  Act  of  1915,  and  no 
motion  picture,  lantern  slide  or  other 
publicly  projected  picture,  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  act  is  permitted  in  Penn- 
sylvania until  it  secures  the  approval  of 
the  censors.  _  The  first  act  on  the  subject 
was  passed  in  1911,  but  was  found  to  be 
defective,  and  the  more  stringent  regula- 
tions were  adopted  in  1915.  The  average 
number  of  reels — each  containing  about 
1000  feet  of  film — examined  each  month  is 
2000.  Some  of  the  films  passed  upon  have 
as  many  as  16  duplicates,  and  nearly  always 
five  duplicates,  which  shows  that  nearly 
10,000,000  feet  of  film  are  passed  upon  each 
month. 

Boa'rd  of  Censors  consists  of  Harry  L. 
Knapp,  Chairman;  Ellis  Paxon  Oberholzer, 
Secretary ;  and  Mrs.  E.  Niven. 

April  2d. — Judges  Wessel  and  Rogers,  of 
Common  Pleas  Court  No.  2,  ordered  the 
Censors  to  permit  the  showing  of  the  photo- 
play "The  Brand"  a  dramatization  of  two 
novels  by  Rex  Beach.  The  decision  was 
made  after   the  Judges  had  viewed  the  film. 

May  29th.— Judge  Patterson  in  Common 
Pleas  Court  No.  1,  filed  an  opinion  partly 
sustainig  the  Censors  in  their  demand  for 
certain  eliminations  in  the  film  "Ravishing 
Armenia." 

June  21st. — Justice  Stewart,  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Supreme  Court,  overruled  the 
lower  Court  in  their  decision  that  "The 
Brand"   should   be   shown. 

July  14th. — A  motion  picture,  "The  End 
of  the  Road,"  which  had  been  shown  in  de- 
fiance of  the  Censors'  refusal  to  permit  it. 
was  withdrawn  from  the  theatre  where  it 
was  exhibited   for  several  days. 
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Mother's  Day— Second  Sunday  in 
May.  First  suggested  by  Anna  Jarvis  of 
Philadelphia  in  1908.  It  is  the  custom  of 
observers  to  wear  a  white  carnation  on  this 
occasion. 

31otlier"s  Pensions — See  Pensions, 
City    Commissioners. 

Motor-trnelv  Owners*  Associa- 
tion— Organized  in  1919,  ''to  stabilize 
and  stimulate  the  business  of  which  is  open 
to  every  motor  truck  through  promotion  of 
friendly  intercourse  and  confidence  among 
members;  to  protect  the  interests  of  oper- 
ators and  owners  of  motor  trucks  against 
unreasonable  regulation;  to  represent  the 
operators  and  owners  of  motor  trucks  in 
the  securing  of  needful  laws  and  regula- 
tions; to  minimize  theft  and  loss  of  goods 
in  transit;  to  work  responsibility  of  oper- 
ators of  motor  trucks;  to  safeguard  against 
dishonest  labor;  to  insure  safe  carriage 
of  goods;  to  encourage  comprehensive 
freight  service  by  motor  trucks;  to  enlist 
interest  of  shippers  in  transportation  by 
motor  trucks;  to  advocate  extension  of 
motor  highways;  to  co-operate  with  na- 
tional and  state  agencies  in  the  movement 
of  freight:  to  unify  the  interests  of  mem- 
bers in  dealing  with  national  and  state 
officials,  and  in  every  way  to  advance  the 
welfare  and  best  interests  of  the  business 
of  motor  freight  transportation  with  a  view 
to  its  being  carried  on  in  so  just  and  im- 
partial a  manner  as  to  be  worthy  the  full 
confidence  of  the  public  as  well  as  the 
members  of  the  association. 

President,  William  Arrott,  Jr. 
Secretary,   G.   E.   Dale. 

Mount  Airy — A  village  on  the  main 
road  north  of  Germantown.  was  so  named 
after  Mount  Airy,  the  country  seat  of 
Chief  Justice  William  Allen  before  the 
Revolution,  which  afterward  belonged  to 
Captain  Stephen  Decatur  the  elder.  See 
Cresheim. 

Monnt  Pleasant— About  1S00  was  a 
small  village  on  the  Germantown  main 
road,  about  half  a  mile  below  Moant  Airy. 
It  was  about  8  miles  from  Philadelphia. 
and  halfway  between  the  intersection  of 
Allen's   Lane   and    Morgan's   Lane. 

Mount  Pleasant — East  Park,  near 
river,  overlooking  Reading  Railway  bridge. 
Approached  from  Columbia  Avenue  en- 
trance to  Park.  Few  of  the  historic  man- 
sions in  the  Park  are  so  well  known  as 
that  in  which  Arnold,  the  traitor,  lived 
after  he  married  Peggy  Shippen,  who  was 
one  of   the   foremost   belles   in   Philadelphia 


society  in  her  time.  This  mansion  is  now 
known  as  Mount  Pleasant,  the  name  given 
it  by  its  original  owner  and  builder,  the 
eccentric  sea   captain   John    Macpherson. 

The  house,  which  stands  in  the  East 
Park,  was  erected  just  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  John  Adams,  who  dined  there 
in  1774,  described  the  place  as  "the  most 
elegant  seat  in  Pennsylvania."  In  1777 
Macpherson  offered  the  place  for  sale  in 
one  of  the  daily  newspapers,  and  after- 
ward Arnold  purchased  it  and  installed 
his  bride  there.  It  was  while  he  was  the 
owner  of  the  place  that  he  contrived  his 
treason,  by  which  for  a  sum  that  is  said 
to  have  been  about  £6000,  he  had  to  aban- 
don his  country  and  lost  practically  all 
that  remained  of  his  property  in  this  coun- 
try. 

After  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  had  con- 
fiscated his  seat  at  Mount  Pleasant,  the 
place  was  rented  to  Baron  de  Steuben,  of 
the  Revolutionary  Army,  and  he  occupied 
the  house  from  1781  until  1782.  There 
was  a  long  litigation  about  the  property 
owing  to  Arnold's  connection  with  it,  and 
the  mortgages,  which  finally  saved  him  from 
the  wreck,  and  in  1796  the  property  was 
sold  to  General  Jonathan  Williams,  who 
resided  there  for  many  years.  General 
Williams  was  a  Revolutionary  patriot,  and 
represented  his  country  as  agent  in  France 
from  1777  to  1785,  and  in  1796  he  became 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in 
Philadelphia.  He  was  elected  to  Congress 
in  1815  and  served  for  one  term.  The 
family  remained  in  possession  of  the  old 
house  until  it  finally  was  taken  by  the  city 
for   Park  purposes. 

Moyamensins- Originally  a  tract  of 
ground  on  the  fast  land  of  the  Neck,  lying 
between  Passyunk  and  Wicaco.  It  was 
granted  by  the  Dutch  Governor  Alexander 
dTIinoyossa,  on  fourth  month,  third  dav. 
1664,  to  Martin  Clensmith,  William  Stille 
and  Lawrence  Andries.  The  title  was  con- 
firmed in  1684  by  William  Penn  to  Lassey 
Andrews,  William  Stille,  Andrew  Bankson 
and  John  Matson.  Moyamensing  Town- 
ship included  this  ground  and  Wicaco,  ex- 
cept such  parts  of  the  latter  as  were  in- 
cluded in  Southwark.  It  extended  from 
about  Schuylkill  Sixth  (Seventeenth  Street) 
and  South  Street  over  to  the  Passyunk 
Road,  and  down  the  same  to  the  Buck- 
Road,  and  over  to  the  Delaware  below 
the  built  parts  of  Southwark.  In  1816  the 
greatest  length  of  Moyamensing  was  esti- 
mated to  be  3  miles;  the  greatest  breadth. 
2  miles,  area.  2560  acres.  By  act  of 
March  24,  1812,  the  inhabitant-  of  Moya- 
mensing were  incorporated  by  the  style  of 
"the  commissioners  and  inhabitants  of  the 
Township    of    Moyamensing."       By    act    of 
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April  4,  1831,  the  township  was  divided 
into  East  and  West  Moyamensing.  The 
name  Moyamensing  is  said  by  Acrelius  to 
signify  "an  unclean  place"  or  "dung-heap," 
which'  was  adopted  from  the  fact  that  at 
one  time  great  flocks  of  pigeons  had  their 
roost  in  the  forest  and  made  the  place  un- 
clean lor  the  Indians,  from  which  circum- 
stance it  received  its  name.  The  township 
was  one  of  the  earliest  created  after  the 
settlement  of  Pennsylvania.  It  was  incor- 
porated  with  the  city  in   1S54. 

Mnd  Island — Is  situate  in  the  Dela- 
ware in  front  of  a  portion  of  State  Island, 
and  between  Hog  Island  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Schuylkill.  It  appears  on  Lindstrom's 
map  without  name.  In  the  beginning  of 
January  1762,  after  war  was  declared  be- 
tween England  and  Spain,  the  Assembly  of 
Pennsylvania  made,  an  appropriation  of  five 
thousand  pounds  for  the  erection  of  a  fort 
on  Mud  Island,  to  be  mounted  with  twenty 
cannon.  The  fortification  was  called  Mud 
Fort,  and  it  remained  one  of  the  defenses 
of  the  Delaware  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Revolution.  It  was  defended  in  1777 
by  Lieut. -co!.  Samuel  Smith,  Maj.  Simeon 
Thayer  and  other  commanders  against  the 
British  fleets  and  batteries  erected  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Schuylkill,  from  September 
27th  to  November  10th.  Two  hundred  and 
forty-three  guns  were  brought  to  bear 
against  the  work,  which  was  defended  at 
the  time  when  the  garrison  was  strongest 
by  not  more  than  three  hundred  men.  The 
bombardment  was  terrific;  two  hundred 
and  hfty  men  were  killed  and  wounded. 
The  palisades,  block-houses,  parapets  and 
other  works  were  knocked  down  and  the 
guns  disabled  by  the  enemy's  attack.  Maj 
Thayer  set  fire  to  the  barracks  and  ruins, 
and  with  fifty  men  safely  crossed  the  Dela- 
ware to  Red  Bank  on'  the  night  of  No- 
vember 16th.  The  fort  was  afterward  re- 
built and  named  Mifflin,  in  honor  of  Gen. 
Thomas  Mifflin,  officer  of  the  Revolution 
and    Governor    of    Pennsylvania. 

Mummers'  Parade — Since  January  1, 
1901,  this  procession  of  fantastically  cos- 
tumed New  Year's  Ciubs  has  been  the  prin- 
cipal feature  of  the  celebration  of  New 
Year's  Day  in  Philadelphia  each  vear.  The 
custom  of  "New  Year  Shooting"  or  "Bell 
Snieklin'  "  originated  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  city  about  a  century  ago.  At  first  it 
was  confined  to  a  few  rambling  young  men, 
who,  after  the  ancient  English  Christmas 
custom  of  Mummers,  visited  the  houses  of 
friends  and  other  places  where  they  were 
welcomed  at  New*  Yeir's.  They  went 
through  a  colloquy  founded  upon  the  Eng- 
lish Christmas  pjay  and  then  asked  for 
their  reward,   usually  cakes,  pies  and  some- 


thing to  drink.  All  of  the  party  carried 
pistols  or  guns  and  fired  them  to  denote 
the  end  of  the  old  year  and  the  birth  of  the 
new  one. 

In  1840,  the  earliest  New  Year's  Organ- 
ization appears  to  have  been  formed.  It 
called  itself  "The  Chain  Gang,"  and  limited 
its  field  to  the  southern  section  of  the  city, 
in  wdiat  was  called  "The  Neck."  About 
the  time  of  the  Civil  War  there  was  another 
organization  composed  of  members  of  the 
Shiffler  Hose  Company,  which  was  known 
as  Santa  Ana's  Cavairy,  in  derision  of  the 
Mexican  leader.  It  was  in  the  later  sixties 
and  early  seventies  that  other  clubs  were 
organized,  among  them  The  Golden  Crown, 
The  Silver  Crown  and  The  Clement's  New 
Year  Association.  In  1876  they  began  to 
dress  more  elaborately  and  began  to  appear 
north  of  South  Street.  By  1S90  the  num- 
ber of  clubs  became  so  numerous  that  they 
were  obliged  to  obtain  permits  to  parade. 
In  various  parts  of  the  city  they  grew  up, 
and  along  certain  streets  prizes  were  offered 
for  the  best  or  the  most  comic  mummers. 
Several  times  an  attempt  was  made  to 
organize  them  into  one  large  procession, 
but  rivalry  kept  them  apart.  Finally  in 
1900  the  City  Councils  _  offered  suitable 
prizes  to  clubs  and  individual  paraders  if 
they  formed  themselves  into  an  organized 
procession  and  marched  over  a  given  route 
on  Broad  Street.  _  January  1.  1901,  the  first 
of  these  processions  was  given  on  Broad 
Street,  and  since  it  has  been  an  annual 
event.  Nearly  350.000  persons,  many  from 
points  outside  of  Philadelphia,  usually  Hue 
the  street  to  witness  the  spectacle.  The 
Silver   Crown    Association   dates   from    1876. 

Although  it  had  been  announced  there 
would  be  no  parade  on  New  Year's  Day, 
1919,  about  12  clubs  did  make  a  showing, 
and  business  houses  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  city  offered  prizes. 

April  19th. — About  1500  members  of  the 
New  Year  Associations  paraded  to  open 
the   campaign    for   the   Victory    Loan. 

In  December,  Councils  appropriated 
SI 5, 000  for  75  prizes  for  the  Mummer-' 
Parade  on  New  Year's  Day  1920.  This 
was  double  the  amount  formerly  noted  by 
the  city  for  the  spectacle.  Twenty-five 
associations  had  taken  out  permits  to 
parade    up    to    December    15th. 

Municipal  Kami* — During  the  sum- 
mer months  the  city  engages  two  bands  to 
give  open-air  concerts  in  the  evenings.  One 
hand,  designated  the  Philadelphia  Band, 
gives  concerts  on  City  Hall  Piaza,  ami  the 
older  institution,  the  Municipal  Band, 
gives  concert?  in  the  open  squares  and 
parks  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  About  90 
concerts    are    given     in    a    season     hy     each 
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band  at  a  cost  of  about  $26,000.  In  the 
summer  of  1919  it  was  estimated  that  187,- 
000  persons  attended  the  City  Hall  con- 
certs, and  500,000  those  given  by  the 
Municipal   Band. 

Museums — Academy  of  Natural  Sci- 
ences, Nineteenth  and  Race  Streets.  Most 
remarkable  collection  of  specimens  of  the 
vertebrate  animals,  insects,  shells,  fossils, 
minerals  and  other  illustrative  material. 
Catalogues  indicate  130,000  specimens  of 
vertebrate  animals,  12,000  being  mammals, 
60,000  birds,  20,000  reptiles  and  40,000 
hshes.  The  insects  are  estimated  at  400,- 
000  specimens  and  the  shells  number  1,500,- 
000.  Of  minerals  there  are  30,000;  of 
fossils,  50,000  specimens;  in  addition  to 
these  are  20,000  pieces  of  archaeological 
materia]  and  more  than  600,000  preparations 
of  dried  plants.  The  gallery  of  portraits  of 
American  naturalists  and  scientists  is  of 
great  value  and  completeness.  See  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences. 

Curator,  Witmer   Stone. 

American  Philosophical  Society. — See  un- 
der that  head. 

Germantozin  Site  and  Relic  Society. — 
See  under  that  head. 

Masonic  Museum. — Masonic  Temple, 
Broad  and  Filbert  Streets.  The  largest  and 
most  comprehensive  col'ection  of  articles, 
portraits,  views  and  autographs  relating  to 
the  order,  to  be  seen  anywhere. 

Mutter  Museum. — College  of  Physicians, 
Twenty-second  Street,  south  of  Market,  a 
pathological  collection  begun  in  1849  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Dent  Mutter  for  the  college.  In 
1856  he  offererl  his  own  comprehensive  col- 
lection and  $30,000  to  pay  the  services  of  a 
lecturer  if  the  college  would  place  it  in  a 
fire-proof  building.  At  that  time  the  collec- 
tion was  valued  at  $20,000.  In  1859  the 
collection  finally  passed  into  the  possession 
of  the  college.      See  College   of  Physicians. 

National  Museum,  Independence  Hall. — 
In  1S54  the  city  secured  at  auction  many 
portraits  of  Revolutionary  characters  painted 
by  Chas.  Wiilson  Peale,  and  these  formed 
the  nucleus  for  the  present  collection,  which 
includes  all  but  eight  of  the  Sieners  of  the 
Declaration,  and  other  historical  personages 
closely  connected  with  our  national  birth. 
In  the  East  Room  (The  Declaration  Cham- 
ber) is  nu'.ch  of  the  original  furniture,  in- 
cluding the  mahogany  table  at  which  Han- 
cock presided  over  Congress.  Paintings 
are  hung  in  the  second  floor  rooms,  and  in 
the  old  room  of  the  Provincial  Supreme 
(nun.  The  Liberty  Bell  is  exposed  in  the 
hall  at  the  southern  entrance  to  the  build- 
ing. In  the  wing  buildings  are  collections 
of  pictures  and  relics  connected  with  the 
hisrory  of  city  and  state.  In  Congress 
Halt,  at   the  corner  of   Sixth   and  Chestnut 


Streets,  are  collections  of  portraits  by 
Sharpless,  coins  from  the  First  Mint  of 
the  United  States,  and  other  interesting 
historical  objects.  See  Congress  Hail; 
Liberty  Bell. 

Pennsylvania  Museum,  Memorial  Hall, 
Fairmount  Park.  Incorporated  as  a  part 
of  the  museum  and  School  of  Industrial 
Art.  Modelled  to  some  extent  on  South 
Kensington  Museum,  London.  Extensive 
and  valuable  collection  of  artistic  ceramics, 
medals,  metals,  furniture,  and  textiles.  The 
Pompeiian  models,  model  of  the  Centennial 
Exposition  of  1876,  and  the  Wilstach  Gal- 
lery' of  Paintings  are  housed  there  at 
present.  See  Wilstach  Gallery,  Industrial 
Art  School. 

Director,  Langdon  Warner. 

In  September  a  so-called  Hindu  Temple 
was  presented  to  the  Pennsylvania  Museum 
by  Mrs.  J.  Howard  Gibson,  Mrs.  J.  Nor- 
man Henry,  and  Henry  C.  Gibson,  as  a 
memorial  to  Mrs.  Adeline  Pepper  Gibson, 
who  died  in  France  while  serving  in  the 
military    forces    at    Base    Hospital    No.    38. 

Philadelphia  Commercial  Museums,  34th 
Street,  south  of  Spruce.  See  Commercial 
Museums. 

Public  Aquarium,  Fairmount  Park.  See 
Aquariatn. 

University  Museum. — The  Archaeological 
Museum  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
33d  and  Spruce  Streets.  It  is  divided  into 
six  sections. 

The  American  Section  contains  a  num- 
ber of  fine  exhibits  illustrating  the  customs, 
arts  and  industries  of  the  great  historic 
tribes  as  well  as  those  pertaining  to  the 
ancient   peoples  of   the  two   continents. 

The  Brinton  Library  of  Americana  con- 
tains the  Berendt  MSS.  and  other  collec- 
tions of  aboriginal  literature  and  standard 
works  on  American  Archeology  and  Eth- 
nology. 

Besides  the  collections  in  the  American 
Section  there  are  ethnological  exhibits  illus- 
trating the  primitive  peoples  of  Asia,  Africa 
and    the    South    Pacific. 

The  collections  of  tablets  and  other  antiq- 
uities from  Ancient  Babylonia  are  arranged 
in  classified  exhibits  to  illustrate  different 
historic  periods  and  different  classes  of 
literature  and  art. 

The  Egyptian  Section  of  the  Museum  his 
collections  obtained  through  Professor 
blinders  Petrie  and  also  through  expedi- 
tions sent  by  the  Museum.  This  section  is 
now  being  actively  developed  through  the 
Eckley  B.  Coxe,  Jr.,  Expedition  that  is 
excavating  at  Memphis. 

The  Mediterranean  Section  contains  origi- 
nal collections  and  reproductions  from 
Ancient    Crete,    Greek    vases,    Etruscan    pot- 
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tery   and   bronzes,    Roman    glass   and    Creek 
and    Roman  marbles. 

The  Section  of  Oriental  Art  contains 
sculptures,  pottery  and  bronzes  from  the 
earlier  periods  in  China,  as  well  as  a  col- 
lection of  Chinese  paintings  of  the  most 
celebrated  schools  and  a  collection  of  porce- 
lains. This  section  also  includes  a  collec- 
tion of  art  objects  from  Tibet  and  a  series 
of  Persian  and  Rhodian  pottery  and  Per- 
sian textiles. 

There  is  a  general  collection  of  coins  in 
the  Museum  which  includes  the  two  cele- 
brated collections  which  bear  the  names 
of  their  donors,  the  late  Robert  C.  H.  Brock 
and  the  late  John  Thompson  Morris. 

The  collections  are  open  to  visitors  daily 
from  10  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.;  on  Sundays  from 
2   p.   m.   to   6  p.   m. 

President,    Charles   C.    Harrison,   LL.D. 
Director,  G.  B.  Gordon,  Sc.D. 

In  February  the  museum  acquired  by 
purchase  a  Chinese  vase  of  the  "Fifth 
Year  of  Wei  Wang"  about  the  year  900 
A.  D.  It  is  a  bronze  piece  inlaid  with 
malachite,  and  was  valued  at  $20,000. 
Three  other  early  Chinese  vases  also  were 
acquired.  These  are  of  rare  Chun  pottery 
and  date  from  the  Tenth  century,  and 
were  acquired  at  a  price  said  to  be 
$50,000. 

In  March,  a  valuable  collection  of  sev- 
eral hundred  specimens  of  art  by  American 
Indians,  including  remarkable  examples  of 
basketry',  was  presented  to  the  museum  by 
Mrs.    Richard  Wain    Meirs. 

In  June,  a  rare  blue-and-white  Chinese 
porcelain  vase  from  the  Morgan  collection 
was   acquired   by    the    Museum    for    $16,500. 

It  was  announced  that  by  will  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Coxe,  $50,000  was  bequeathed 
to  erect  a  wing  to  the  Museum  to  house 
the  Egyptian  specimen  collected  on  the 
expeditions  of  her  son,  the  late  Eckley  B. 
Coxe,   as  a   memorial   to    him. 

The  gifts  of  the  year  amounted  to  more 
than    $150,000. 

Wistar  Institute. — 36th  and  Spruce  Sts. 
Incorporated  in  1892  by  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  General  Isaac  J.  Wistar, 
is  the  first  American  University  Institute 
devoted  'to  advanced  study  and  research  in 
anatomy  and  biology. 

Through  the  munificence  of  the  late  Gen- 
eral Isaac  J.  Wistar  the  Institute  was  estab- 
lished and  endowed  not  only  for  the 
advancement  of  reseirch  in  anatomy,  hut 
also  for  the  preservation  and  increase  of 
the  anatomical  museum  originally  known 
as  the  Wistar  or  Wistar  ami  Horner  Mu- 
seum. The  original  museum  founded  in 
1808  by  Professor  Caspar  Wistar  was  used 
as  a  teaching  museum   for  students  of  medi- 


cine -in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Its  development  along  broader  lines,  since 
the  organization  of  the  Institute,  has  greatly 
increased  its  scientific  value  both  to  the 
medical  students  of  the  University  and  to 
hiological  students  throughout  the  country. 
It  has  now  become  the  depository  for  re- 
search materials  which  are  open,  under 
suitable  regulations,  to  the  use  of  capable 
investigators  from  all  Institutions,  and 
through  its  Advisory  Board  it  has  estab- 
lished itself  as  a  central  anatomical  insti- 
tute.     - 

The  Museum  is  open  to  the  public  as  well 
as  to  students  daily,  except  Sundays  and 
holidays,  from  9  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m. ;  Satur- 
days, from  9  a.  m.  to  12  m.  See  Wistar 
Institute. 

Director,    Milton    J.    Greenman,    M.D., 
Sc.D. 

Music,  College  of — Temple  Univer- 
sity, 221  South  Seventeenth  Street.  Each 
year  a  series  of  free  recitals  is  given  at 
stated  intervals  in  which  the  pupils  furnish 
the  entire  program.  There  are  also  recitals 
by  members  of  the  Faculty,  to  which  the 
pupils  are   admitted   free. 

Dean,   Thaddeus   Rich,   Mus.    Dir. 

^Insicnl  Fund  Hall — Locust  Street 
west  of  Eighth.  This  building  was  for 
many  years  the  fashionable  one  for  con- 
certs, lectures  and  balls.  For  many  years 
the  Dancing  Assemblies  were  held  here. 
It  was  originally  constructed  for  a  church, 
to  be  occupied  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Birch; 
but  the  _  congregation  failing,  the  unfin- 
ished building  was  bought  by  the  Musical 
Fund  Society  in  1324,  and  opened  for  con- 
certs in  that  year.  In  this  building  the 
most  eminent  artists  have  performed. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  Malibran, 
Sontag,  Tennv  Lind,  Alboni,  Grisi.  Braham. 
Mario,  De  Begnis  and  others,  and  among 
instrumental  performers,  Ole  Bull,  Sivori, 
Goldschmidt  and  Yicuxtemps. 
'  The  Musical  Fund  Society  was  formed  in 
1820  for  the  "relief  of  distressed  musicians 
and  their  families,  and  the  cultivation  of 
proficiency  in  the  musical  art."  The  asso- 
ciation was  chartered  1823.  The  concerts 
at  one  time  embraced  the  finest  professional 
and  amateur  musicians.  Frequently  there 
were  120  performers  in   the  orchestra. 

A  new  facade  of  ornamental  terra  cotta 
was  erected  on  the  building  in  IS91.  The 
society  has  given  no  concerts  in  many 
years,  ami  the  building  now  is  rented  for 
various  entertainments,  few  of  them  in 
keeping  with  the  traditions  of  the  historic 
structure. 

Mimical    ProgrfNN    in    1JIJ9 — There 

are  more  than    100  musical  organizations  in 
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Philadelphia,  covering  all  branches  of  the 
art,  composition,  the  performance  of  sym- 
phonies, opera  and  chamber  music  besides 
several  clubs  devoted  to  the  musicians  and 
their  interests.  The  Philadelphia  Or- 
chestra, is  now  one  of  the  most  famous 
musical  bodies  in  the  world  and  there  are 
two  large  theatres  especially  built  and  de- 
signed for  the  performance  of  musical  en- 
tertainments, the  Academy  of  Music  and 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  the  latter 
opened  in  1908  by  Oscar  Hammerstein, 
but  since  passing  under  the  control  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company.  See  Acad- 
emy of  Music.  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
and  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Wanamaker 
Organ. 

Opera— The  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany gave  16  performances  during  its 
season,  including  the  first  performance  of 
Leroux's  "La  Reine  Fiammette;"  most  of 
the  other  operas  being  selected  from  the 
repertoire  of  the  company.  The  Chicago 
Opera  Company  gave  a  week's  performance 
from  March  3d  to  8th  inclusive,  giving 
Philadelphia  its  first  performance  of  Mas- 
senet's "Cleopatre"  and  also  "Gismonde." 
Mme.  Galli-Curci  also  made  her  first  Phila- 
delphia appearance  in  opera  with  the  Chi- 
cago Company,  singing  "Lucia  di  Lammer- 
moor"  and  "The  Barber  of  Seville." 
The  Scotti  Opera  Company  also  gave  a 
single  performance  on  May  17th.  The 
operas  sung  were  "L'Oracolo"  and  "Caval- 
leria  Rusticana."  The  Philadelphia  Oper- 
atic Society  gave  Balfe's  "Bohemian  Girl" 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  on  Jan- 
uary  17th. 

Symphony  Concerts — Outside  of  the  con- 
certs of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  which 
are  described  under  that  title,  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  gave  concerts  here  on 
January  6th,  February  5th  and  March  17th, 
this  concert  being  the  last  by  Henri  Ra- 
baud  as  conductor.  The  new  season  began 
on  November  3d.  under  the  conductorship 
of  Pierre  Monteux.  another  concert  being 
given  on  December  1st  The  Symphony 
Society  of  New  York.  Walter  Damrosch 
conductor,  gave  concerts  on  January  24th, 
February  26th,  October  28th,  and  "Decem- 
ber 18th.  Other  symphony  orchestras 
which  appeared  here  during  the  year  were 
the  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra,  Modest 
Altschuler  conductor,  January  20th,  Cin- 
cinnati Orchestra,  Eugen  Ysaye  conductor, 
December  10th,  the  Italian  Orchestra,  P. 
D'Annunzto   conductor,   November   11th. 

Individual  Recitals — Recitals  were  given 
in  Philadelphia  during  the  year  by  practi- 
cally every  instrumentalist  and  vocalist  of 
note  in  the  country.  Among  the  most 
prominent  of  these  were  Tosca  Seidel, 
January     15th,    November    3d;     Galli-Curci, 


January     22d,     May     9th;     Jascha     Heifetz, 

February  4th,  April  12th,  October  27th; 
John  McCormack,  February  28th,  Septem- 
ber 25th;  Sergei  Rachmaninoff,  March  1st; 
Zimbalist,  Ornstein  and  Braslau,  March 
19th;  Mischa  Levitski,  March  29th;  Ger- 
aldine  Farrar,  October  25th;  Giovanni  Mar- 
tinelli,  November  4th;  Frieda  Hampel, 
November  5th;  Nina  Tarasove,  November 
19th;    Ossip    Gabrilowitsch,    December    12th. 

Chamber  Music — A  series  of  chamber 
music  recitals  was  given  on  Sunday  after- 
noons by  the  Chamber  Music  Association 
of  Philadelphia,  admission  being  to  mem- 
bers only.  The  finest  talent  procurable  was 
used  at  these  concerts  including  the  Flon- 
zaley  Quartet,  the  Letz  Quartet,  the  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra  Ensemble  Society,  the 
Rich  Quartet  and  others.  The  University 
Extension  also  gave  a  series  of  chamber 
music   concerts  and   recitals. 

Choral  Concerts — The  various  choral 
societies  of  Philadelphia  gave  their  usual 
concerts  during  the  year,  the  principal 
ones  of  these  being  the  Fortnightly  Club, 
Tariuary  11th,  Mav  10th;  Mendelssohn 
Club,  February  13th,  May  1st;  Treble  Clef 
Club,  February  19th;  Strawbridge  and 
Clothier  Chorus,  April  30th,  Catholic 
Choral  Club,  May  26th;  Choral  Society, 
December  29th. 

Miscellaneous  Concerts — Among  these 
should  be  mentioned  the  Assembly  of 
Musicians  at  the  Wanamaker  Store  on 
March  27th,  when  the  great  organ  in  the 
store  was  played  by  Charles  M.  Courbion 
with  accompaniment  of  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  in  the  concerto  for  organ  and 
orchestra  of  Widor.  the  Peace  Jubilee  Con- 
cert .held  June  10th  and  11th,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Phila- 
delphia and  sung  by  a  choir  made  up  of  the 
best  members  of  the  various  Episcopal 
church  choirs,  the  concerts  of  the  Vatican 
Choirs  under  Msgr.  Casimiri,  October  loth 
and  November  26th. 

May  8th. — Final  contest  for.  the  Sto- 
kowski  medal  decided  in  favor  of  Miss 
Estelle  Hughes,  vocalist,  carrying  with  it 
an  appearance  with  the  Philadelphia  Or- 
chestra at  a   regular  symphony   concert. 

National  fiuartl  of  Pennsyl- 
vania— Headquarters,  First  Cavalry 
Armory,  32d  Street  and  Lancaster  Avenue. 
The  re-organized  Guard  is  to  be  known  as 
the  Twenty-Eighth  Division,  and  will  h  tve 
a  strength  for  the  present  of  about  14,000 
men.  The  red  keystone  will  remain  the 
insignia. 

The  Philadelphia  units  in  the  new  di- 
vision correspond  to  those  in  the  old  or- 
ganization. The  First  and  Third  Reg- 
iments,   the    First    Engineers    and    the    Sec- 
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ond  Artillery  Regiment  are  local  units. 
The  Sixth  Infantry  Regiment  is  partly  a 
Philadelphia  and  partly  a  Delaware  and 
Montgomery  county  unit.  The  headquar- 
ters of  the  First  Cavalry  is  here  also. 
See   Armories. 

Major-General,    William    G.    Price,    Jr. 

Adjutant-General,    Frank    D.    Beary. 

COMMA.VDERS     OF    LOCAL     UNITS. 

First      Infantry — Colonel      Millard      D. 

Brown. 
Third      Infantry — Colonel      George     E. 

Kemp. 
Sixth      Infantry — Colonel      Robert      M. 

Brookrleld. 
First   Engineers — Colonel    Frederick   A. 
Snyder. 

First   Cavalry — Colonel   John   P.    Wood. 
Second    Artillery — Colonel    Howard    S. 

Williams. 

National  Relief  Societies  —  From 
the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
associations  have  existed  here  mainly  to 
assist  immigrants  from  various  nationalities 
who  might  be  in  need  of  relief.  Many  of 
these  organizations,  which  still  survive  in  a 
very  healthy  condition,  have  their  social 
side  and  usually  assemble  around  the  ban- 
quet table  once  a  year  at  their  particular 
patron's  day.  The  principal  societies  and 
the  year  of  their  organization  are: 


to  prepare  the  students  to  become  officer? 
in    the   Merchant   Marine. 

Cadets  must  be  between  the  ages  of  17 
and  20  years  at  the  time  of  their  admission. 
The  ship  U.  S.  S.  Annapolis  has  been 
assigned  to  the  State  for  the  school.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  term  the  schoolship  is 
usually  anchored  in  the  port  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  the  Summer  terms  are  usually 
spent  in  cruising. 

Captain      and     Superintendent,      Ralph 
Waldo       Dempwolf,       U.       S.       Coast 
Guard. 
Chief     Engineer.      Lieur.-Com.      W.      J. 

Marshall,  U.  S.  N. 
Surgeon,  Robert  N.  Keely,  M.D. 
The  Schoolship  Annapolis  was  built  in 
1897,  as  a  steel  composite  gunboat  of  1000 
tons  displacement.  It  is  square-rigged  but 
has  auxiliary  engines,  and  was  rated  at  a 
speed  of  13  knots.  It  was  in  service 
throughout  the  war  with  Spain  in  1898. 
See  Commissioners  oj  Navigation,  An- 
napolis. 

Naval     Asylum.     United     States — 

Gray's  Ferry  Road  at  the  corner  of  Bain- 
bridge  Street.  The  buildings  are  upon  a 
plot  about  25  acres  in  area,  which  was 
purchased  in  1826  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  a  naval  asylum 
and     naval     school.       The    main     structures 


Societv 


Founded. 


Address. 

Albion  Society   1855 19th  and  Arch  Streets. 

French    Benevolent    1793 1535   Chestnut  Street. 

Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick 1771 520  Walnut  Street. 

German   Societv   1764 Marshall    and    Spring    Garden 

Italian  Mutual  Aid." 1880 918  South  8th  Street. 

Societv,  Sons  of  St.  George 1772 19th  and  Arch  Streets. 

St.    Andrews    Society 1749 328  Chestnut  Street. 

Swiss  Benevolent 1860 1239    Snyder   Avenue. 

Welsh    Society    1798 1330  Dickinson  Street. 


Sts 


Nautical     School.     Pennsylvania 

State— Office  348,   Bourse  Building. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Nautical  School 
is  conducted  by  the  Sta;e  of  Pennsylvania 
through  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Navigation  for  the  River  Delaware  and  its 
Navigable  Tributaries  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  Act  of  Assembly  ap- 
proved July  8,  1919,  entitled:  "An  Act  to 
provide  ar.d  maintain  a  Nautical  School 
for  the  education  and  training  of  pupils 
from  the  various  counties  of  the  Common- 
wealth in  the  science  and  practice  of 
navigation." 

The  purpose  of  the  school  is  for  the  in- 
struction of  youths  in  navigation,  seaman- 
ship, marine  engineering  and  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  proper  construction, 
equipment  atid  sailing  of  vessels,  or  any- 
particular    branch    thereof.      It    is    intended 


were  commenced  in  1830,  ana  formally 
occupied,  the  following  year.  Until  1845. 
the  United  States  Naval  Academy  had  its 
home  here.  In  that  year  it  was  finally 
removed  to  Annapolis,  Md.  In  the 
grounds  are  some  historic  cannon  and  sim- 
ilar   relics. 

Xn vibration.   Commissioners   of  — 

See  Commissioners  of  Navigation;  Port  of 

Philadelphia. 

\nvy  Yard.  Philadelphia — League 
Island,  southern  end  of  Broad  Srreet.  Very 
little  of  the  923  acres  of  this  great  naval 
station,  the  world's  biggest  navy  yard,  is 
now  idle.  During  the  last  two  years 
the  yard  has  been  equipped  ui;h  immense 
new  buildings  and  machinery,  and  i.s  now 
one  of  the  great  aircraft  manufactories  of 
the  country.     There  are  usually  about  7000 
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sailors  in  the  yard,  and  a  regiment  of 
marines.  There  is  an  aircraft  factory  em- 
ploying 3600  operatives,  and  in  numerous 
other  shops  11.000  workers  ate  engaged. 
The  daily  population  of  League  Island  is 
that  of  a  good  sized  town,  for  work  is 
progressing  on  improvements  as  well  as 
on  the  tasks  for  which  the  yard  is  designed. 
The  average  daily  population  during  the 
last  months  of  the  war  was  25,000. 

The  largest  drydock  in  the  world  is  in 
process  of  construction  and  will  probably 
be  finished  in  another  year.  It  will  be 
1030  feet  long,  116  feet  wide,  and  40  feet 
deep.  To  make  way  for  it  required  the 
excavation  of  600,000  cubic  vards  of  earth. 
It  is  estimated  that  200.000  cubic  yards 
of  concrete  and  7,000,000  pounds  of  re- 
inforcing steel  will  be  required  in  its  con- 
struction. It  is  designed  to  hold  3,500,000 
gallons  of  water,  and  accommodate  the 
largest   ship  ever  built 

During  the  war  Forty  destroyers  were  out- 
fitted at  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  and 
forty  submarine  chasers  were  likewise  made 
ready  for  overseas  work.  Prom  League 
Island  were  shipped  the  marvellous  and 
for  a  time  at  least,  mysterious  16-inch 
guns,  each  weighing  100  tons,  to  hrance 
from  the  Navy  Yard  here,  and  were 
made      at      Eddystone.  There      has      re- 

cently been  completed  a  new  structural 
shop,  500  feet  long,  100  feet  wide,  and  there 
are  nearing  completion  a  new  smithy,  boat 
shop,  and  mattress  factory.  On  the  ship 
ways  a  hospital  ship  is  nearly  ready  for 
launching,  and  four  new  ship  ways  are  being 
built.  In  the  spring  of  1919  the  keels  for 
two  battle-cruisers,  each  850  feet  in  length, 
will  be  laid.  During  the  war  the  greater 
part  of  the  navy's  radio  work  was  done  at 
League  Island. 

The  naval  aircraft  factory  started  in  the 
navy  yard  after  the  United  States  entered 
the  war,  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  modern 
construction  methods.  A  building  having 
a  ground  area  of  160,000  square  feet  was 
built  in  three  months,  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,- 
000^  On  July  27,  1917,  the  document  au- 
thorizing the  construction  was  signed.  On 
October  16th  the  first  machinery  was 
started,  $nd  on  November  7.  1917,  the  keel 
of  the  first  seaplane  was,  laid.  In  March, 
1918,  the  first  trial  flight  was  made.  In 
January,  191$,  the  original  plant  was  ex- 
tended arid  five  buildings  of  similar  size 
comprise  the  aircraft  plant,  which  occupies 
forty  acres.  The  rate  of  production  of 
bombing  planes  was  two  a  day,  and  prepara- 
tions had  been  made  to  increase  the  product 
to  six  a  day,  when   the  war  ended. 

Commandant,      Rear     Admiral     Charles 
Frederick  Hughes,  U.  S.  N. 

In    January,    1919,    it    was  announced    that 


nearly  $65,1)00,000  would  he  spent  on  the 
Station  during  the  year  on  buildings  and 
equipment.  During  1°17  and  1  v  1 S  the  ex 
tensions  wore  remarkable,  and  ha\e  been 
summarized  as   follows: 

The  major  improvements  for  shipbuilding 
comprise  the  two  building  ways,  900  feet 
long  for  battle  cruisers,  wide  enough  for 
vessels  of  110  feet  beam,  and  designed  for 
a  full  length  of  1000  feet;  a  combined' 
structural  and  forge  shop,  700  by  300  feet; 
a  foundry  600  feet  long;  a  machine  shop, 
equipped  for  cranes  of  300  tons  capacity, 
and  the  accessory  shops  for  galvanizing 
and   acetylene   work. 

With  the  three  smaller  ways  on  which 
ship  construction  is  actively  progressing, 
the  yard  may  have  as  many  as  eight  or 
ten  vessels — on  the  ways  and  in  the  water 
— under  construction  at  one  time.  The 
facilities  for  completing  the  ships  after 
launching  are  of  like  magnitude.  The 
fitting-out  pier  is  1000  feet  long  and  100 
feet  wide,  and,  besides  smaller  cranes,  is 
equipped  with  a  350-ton  rotating  crane — a 
capacity  of  150  tons  in  excess  of  any  crane 
hitherto  built.  And  then  there  will  lie  the 
monster  drydock,  which  will  be  aide  to  ac- 
commodate vessels  1000  feet  long,  120  feet 
wide  and   40  feet   draft. 

To  meet  the  enormous  demand  for  ac- 
cumulating and  handling  supplies  and  for 
assorting  and  trans-shipment  abroad  nearly 
500,000  square  feet  of  storage  space  has 
been  provided  in  wooden  buildings.  In 
addition  600,000  square  feet  of  floor  space 
in  permanent  concrete  buildings  of  the 
most  approved  type  are  now  in  use  and 
500,000    more    feet    are    under    construction. 

New  Trackage  was  installed  to  the  un- 
developed parts  of  the  yard,  classification 
and  storage  yards  were  built,  main  lines 
double-tracked  and  the  yard's  equipment 
of  locomotives  and  locomotive  cranes  was 
quadrupled.  Prom  a  few  cars  a  day  the 
number  received  daily  increased  to  a 
maximum  of  110,  with  500  in  the  yard  at 
one    time. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  the  enlisted  per- 
s  mncl  a  receiving  ship  camp,  with  accom- 
modations for  nearly  5000  men,  was  com- 
pleted, together  with  a  completely  equipped 
hospital  of  200  beds.  An  additional  hos- 
pital with  facilities  for  1000  beds  is  now 
under  construction.  A  permanent  barrack- 
to  house  400  men  is  also  being  built  for  the 
marine  corps. 

June  2d.— Two  sailors  were  injured  when 
124,000  gallons  of  gasoline  burned  at  the 
navy  yard,  by  a  tire  which  originated  in 
the   oil   storage   warehouse. 

June  15th. — League  Island  Hospital,  hav- 
ing accommodations  for  900  patients  put 
into    operation. 
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June  24th.-  -Submarine  chaser  74  burned 
in    the    Delaware    River    below    Gloucester, 

22    sailors   rescued. 

June  28th. — Navy  Yard  opened  to  vis- 
itors for  first  time  since  the  war  started 
in  1917.  Estimated  that  nearly  100,000 
persons  passed  through   the  pates. 

July  10th. — Orders  issued  by  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  that  a  submarine  tender,  to 
cost  $2,500,000,  be  constructed  at  the 
League   Island   Navy   Yard. 

July  30th. — Mine  Sweeper  NYarbler 
launched. 

August  9th. — All  yeomen  (F.),  enlisted 
women  in  the  Navy,  placed  on  the  inactive 
list. 

December  6th. — Large  shipbuilding  crane, 
having  a  lifting  capacity  of  350  gross  tons, 
christened.  This  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
crane  of   its   kind   ever   constructed. 

Neck.  The — Only  the  old-time  Phila- 
delphian  knows  where  the  Neck  was — for 
it  has  been  eradicated  by  the  rapid  march 
of  progress  in  South  Philadelphia.  It  was 
generally  regarded  as  lying  south  of  Moore 
Street  and  between  the  rivers  Delaware  and 
Schuylkill.  As  recently  as  thirty  years  ago 
there  were  marsb.es  and  dykes  even  half 
a  mile  south  of  Moore  Street.  The  dykes 
were  a  bequest  from  the  early  settlers  in 
that  part  of  the  city.  Broad  Street  then 
little  more  than  a  dusty  or  muddy  trail 
according  to  the  weather,  was  the  spine 
of  the  Neck,  and  east  and  west  of  it  were 
numerous  truck  farms,  and  a  few  fertiliz- 
ing plants.  Several  old  taverns  or  road 
houses  to  the  east  were  landmarks  and  the 
scene  of  Sunday  revelries.  These  latter 
consisted  principally  of  quoit  throwing  and 
bowling.  In  the  Neck  stood  the  Deering 
Farm,  the  scene  of  an  atrocious  murder 
in  1866.  The  Neckers  in  the  old  days 
were  most  provincial,  and  many  of  them 
seldom  made  a  journey  as  far  north  as 
Market  Street,  excepting,  of  course,  the 
farmers  and  butchers  who  had  stalls  in 
one  or  another  of  the  market  houses  or 
curb  markets  of  those  days.  The  origin 
of  the  name.  "The  Neck,"  appears  to  be 
lost,  and  it  is  rather  indiscriminately  ap- 
plied to  a  large  part  of  South  Philadelphia. 
See  Mummers'  Parade. 

XegrocH  in  Philadelphia — Census 
of  1000  gives  population  as  o4,024;  that  of 
1910,  84,495;  and  estimates  of  Health  Bu- 
reau for  1915,  gives  figures  as  CJ 1 .7 <>0.  Es- 
timate for   1019  makes  the  number   125,000. 

\'ew  England  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania—Founded  in  1880,  of  residents 
in    Pennsylvania,    who    claim    New    England 

as   the   land   of    their   nativity.      The   society 
gives  an  annual  dinner  on  Forefather's  Day, 


December  21st,  which  is  usually  an  event 
of  importance,  owing  to  the  high  national 
or  international  character  of  the  principal 
speakers   who   address  the   club. 

President,  Cyrus  II.   K.  Curtis. 

Secretary,    Edward    \V.    Mumford. 

Jfcw  Jersey  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania— One  of  the  pleasant  "exile"  so- 
cieties which  celebrates  usually  once  a  year 
with  a  dinner.  Through  the  work  of  its 
historian,  Frank  H.  Stewart,  it  already  has 
rescued  many  valuable  data  relating  to 
Gloucester  County.  The  first  volume  of 
"Notes  on  Old  Gloucester  County"  appeared 
in  1917,  edited,  and  largely  compiled  by 
Mr.    Stewart. 

President,   John   \V.    Sparks. 

Secretary,  William  T.  Conlen,  Com- 
mercial   Building. 

Treasurer,  C.  Stanley  French,  410 
Callowhill    Street. 

\ew  Philadelphia — A  town  proposed 
to  be  laid  out  in  1799,  bounded  south  by 
Callowhill  Street,  north  by  Francis  Lane, 
east  by  Schuylkill  Fourth  Street,  and  west 
by  the  Schuylkill  River.  The  main  street, 
100  feet  wide,  was  to  run  east  and  west, 
and  strike  the  Schuylkill  a  little  above  the 
Upper  Ferry.  It  was  somewhere  near  the 
line    of    the    present    Spring    Garden    Street 

New  Rotterdam — A  name  given  by 
John  Todd  to  a  tract  of  land  in  the  North- 
ern Liberties,  one  mile  from  the  State 
House,  which  was  laid  out  in  1796.  It 
was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Cohocksink 
Creek,  on  the  west  by  Germantown  Road, 
and  on  the  south  by  a  street  then  called 
Orange  Street.  The  location  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  present  Front  and 
Laurel  Streets.  The  old  Rotterdam  Tav- 
ern and  coaching  house,  on  North  Third 
Street,    received    its    name    from    this    tract. 

Newspaper  and  Periodical  Pub- 
lishing—  For  some  years  Philadelphia  has 
held  high  rank  for  the  printing  and  publish- 
ing output,  regarded  as  one  of  the  indus- 
tries. This  amounts  to  about  $33,000,000 
a  year.  It  is  the  home  of  2')2  publications, 
daily,  weekly,  monthly  and  quarterly,  and 
some  of  them  are  printed  in  German, 
Indian.  Yiddish,  Pulish  and  Lithuanian. 
The  first  daily  newspaper  in  the  United 
States  was  printed  here  in  1784  by  Dunlap 
v\  Claypoole.  Its  lineal  successor  through 
various  proce^es  oi  absorption  and  merger 
is  The  North  American.  The  descent  of 
The  Saturday  Livening  Post,  an  illustrated 
weekly,  by  similar  processes  appears  to  date 
from  Franklin's  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  first 
issued   in   1728. 
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The  principal  dailv  newspapers  are: 

Evening  Bulletin,'  1S47,  William  L.  Mc- 
Lean, publisher,  City  Hall  Square.  Circu- 
lation,  448.120. 

Evening  Public  Ledger  and  Evening  Tele- 
graph, 1914,  Public  Ledger  Company,  pub- 
lishers. Independence  Square.  Circulation, 
109,986. 

Evening  Star,  1908,  Starr  Printing  Co., 
publishers,  1513  -Sanson?  Street. 

German  Daily  Gazette,  1879,  Gazette  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  924  Arch  St.  Circulation,  D., 
35.000;    S.,  25,000. 

Inquirer,  1S29,  Philadelphia  Inquirer  Co., 
publishers,  1109  Market  Street.  Circulation, 
D.,  200,000,   S.,   350,000. 

Jewish  Morning  Journal,  1901,  Jewish 
Journal  Publishing  Co.,  publishers,  S.  W. 
corner  5th  and  Pine  Streets.  Circulation, 
13,250. 

North  American,  1771,  North  American 
Co.,  publishers,  Broad  and  Sansom  Sts.  Cir- 
circulation,   D.   and  S.,    155, 3SS. 

Jewish  World,  1913,  Jewish  World  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  233  South  Fifth  Street.  Circu- 
lation, 34,830. 

L'Opinione  (Italian),  1905,  N.  Y.  and 
Phila.  Publishing  Co.,  1011  South  Eighth 
Street.      Circulation,    52,000. 

Press,  1857,  The  Press  Company,  pub- 
lishers, Seventh  and  Chestnut  Streets.  Cir- 
circulation,    D.,   42,111,    S.,    7S,5Z7. 

Public  Ledger,  1836,  Public  Ledger^  Co., 
publishers,  Independence  Square.  Circu- 
lation, D.  and  S.,  86,483.  Also  issues  The 
Retail  Public  Ledger,  and  Real  Estate 
Guide.  The  former  semi-monthly,  and  the 
latter,  monthly. 

Record,  1877,  Record  Publishing  Co.,  pub- 
lishers, Chestnut  Street,  west  of  Ninth. 
Circulation,   D.    and    S.,    123,497. 

Principal    Periodicals. 

Country  Gentleman,  weekly,  1831,  Curtis 
Publishing  Co.,  Curtis  Building,  Indepen- 
dence  Square.      Circulation,   426,287. 

Farm  Journal,  monthly,  1877,  Wilmer  At- 
kinson Co.,  publishers,  S.  W.  cor.  of  Wash- 
ington   Square.      Circulation,   1,015,791. 

Ladies'  Home  Journal,  monthly,  1SS3, 
Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  publishers,  Curtis 
Building.  Independence  Square.  Circula- 
tion,   1,822,577. 

Saturday  Evening  Post,  weekly,  1728, 
Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  publishers',  Curtis 
Building,  Independence  Square.  Circula- 
tion, 2,020,''Ja 

Mrotown — A  section  in  the  33d  and 
38th  Wards.  Formerly  it  was  a  village  in 
Perm  Township  of  the  Unincorporated 
Northern  Liberties,  at  the  intersection  of 
Germantown  Road  and  Nicetown  Lane.  It 
appears   on    the   map   of    1S09,   and    received 


its  name  from  the  Nice  family,  owners  of 
Cedar  Grove,  a  tract  of  ground  near  there. 

Xittabneonck — A  large  Indian  town 
situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Schuylkill 
River,  about  or  below  the  Falls  of  Schuyl- 
kill 

Norris  Square — Is  bounded  by  Sus- 
quehanna Avenue,  Diamond  Street,  Howard 
Street  and  Hancock  Street.  Dimensions, 
486  feet  north  and  south  by  330  east  and 
west.  Given  by  the  Norris  heirs  by  au- 
thority of  Act  of  April  6,  1848,  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  Kensington  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  Fairhill  Square.  By  ordinance  of 
November  21,  1859,  the  plan  of  Franklin 
Square,  with  the  exception  of  the  fountain, 
was  adopted  for  this  square.  The  iron 
railing  which  enclosed  it  has  been  taken 
down.     See  Parks  and  Squares. 

Northeast  BoiileAtir«l — See  Roose- 
velt Boulevard. 

January  9th. — Logan  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation announced  that  Councils  would  be 
asked  to  change  name  of  Northeast  Boule- 
vard to  Roosevelt  Boulevard,  in  memory  of 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

February  20th. — Ordinance  for  change 
approved  by  Council  Committee  on  Fair- 
mount  Park. 

April  20th. — It  was  discovered  that  the 
ordinance  which  had  been  passed  by  Coun- 
cils had  empowered  the  Park  Commission 
to  make  the  change  but  had  failed  to  men- 
tion the  Board  of  Surveyors  which  make 
all  changes  in  names  of  Streets. 

July  16th. — Mayor  Smith  signed  Ordi- 
nance which  had  been  reintroduced  and 
changed  as  had  been  suggested  by  which 
the  Avenue  received  the  name  Roosevelt 
Boulevard. 

Northern      Liberties — One      of      the 

original  townships  in  Philadelphia  County. 
The  Liberties  was  a  term  or  name  applied 
by  William  Penn  to  a  certain  tract  of  land 
lying  north  and  west  of  the  city.  It  con 
tained  what  was  called  "the  liberty  land  or 
free  lots,"  because  the  proprietaries  gave 
to  the  first  purchasers  of  ground  in  the 
colony,  according  to  the  extent  of  their 
purchase,  a  portion  of  the  land  within  those 
limits  free  of  price.  The  original  idea  of 
Penn  was  to  lay  out  a  great  town  of  10,000 
acres;  but  when  the  commissioners  catne 
to  survey  this  space  of  ground  it  was  Found 
somewhat  difficult,  and  when  Penn  arrived 
in  1682  he  determined  to  divide  the  grc.it 
town  into  two  parts,  one  to  be  called  the 
City  and  the  other  the  Liberties.  The 
city  contained  about  1820  acres.  The 
Liberties    extended     north    of    Vine    Street 
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to  the  mouth  of  Cohoquiuoque  Creek,  or 
Pegg's  Run,  and  up  the  same  so  as  to  go 
round  the  lands  of  Jurian  Hartsfelder, 
which  had  already  heen  granted  away  he- 
fore  Penn  came  to  the  colony.  There  were 
also  Swedish,  Dutch  and  English  grants 
of  land  made  before  Penn  came  to  be  the 
proprietary  that  had  to  be  respected,  so 
that  the  liberty  lands  were  very  irregular 
in  their  boundaries,  and  ran  by  various 
courses  along  the  Cohocksink,  Wissinoming, 
Tacony,  Wingohocking  and  other  streams, 
and  Germantown  and  Bristol  Townships, 
to  the  Schuylkill,  and  over  the  same  and 
out  to  Cobb's  Creek,  and  down  the  same 
and  along  the  west  side  of  the  Schuylkill 
to  a  point  opposite  Vine  Street,  at  the 
north  city  line,  and  along  the  same  to  the 
place  of  beginning.  This  survey  was  made 
in  1682,  and  the  Liberties  contained,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  9161  acres 
3  q.  3  p.;  west  side,  7074  acres  2  q.  17  p.; 
total,  16,236  acres  1  q.  20  p.  These  liberty 
lands  on  the  east  side  of  the  Schuylkill 
became  a  township  nearly  from  the  time  of 
survey,  and  were  called  the  Northern  Liber- 
ties, while  the  western  Liberties,  beyond 
the  Schuylkill,  became  a  portion  of  the 
Township  of  Blockley.  The  territory  be- 
tween the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  was 
subsequently  divided;  the  western  part  was 
called  Penn  Township,  and  the  eastern  part 
was  sometimes  called  the  Unincorporated 
Northern  Liberties.  Whenever  so  spoken 
of,  the  reference  was  to  that  portion  of  the 
township  which  had  not  been  taken  up  by 
the  formation  of  districts,  and  by  the  time 
of  consolidation  the  area  of  the  township 
was  very  small,  the  districts  of  Northern 
Liberties,  Spring  Garden,  Kensington,  Penn. 
Richmond,  and  the  Township  of  Penn  and 
the  boroughs  of  Aramingo  and  Bridesburg, 
having  been  carved  out  of  it.  In  1S54, 
when  the  city  and  county  were  consolidated, 
the  township  or  Unincorporated  Northern 
Liberties  was  the  space  of  land  north  of 
Kensington,  west  of  Richmond  and  Ara- 
mingo, and  a  portion  of  Frankford,  south 
of  a  portion  of  Oxford  and  Bristol  Town- 
ships, and  east  of  Penn  Township.  A  part 
of  it  was  west  of  the  Frankford  Road, 
and  all  of  it  was  east  of  the  Germantown 
Road. 

Northern  Liberties  District — A  portion 
of  the  Township  of  the  Northern  Liberties, 
was  first  the  object  oi  particular  care  hv 
Act  of  Assembly  of  March  9,  1771.  which 
provided  for  the  appointment  of  persons  to 
regulate  streets,  direction  of  buildings,  etc. 
By  Act  of  March  30,  1791,  the  inhabitants 
of  that  portion  of  the  Northern  Liberties 
between  Vine  Street  and  Pegg's  Run  and 
the  midd't  of  Fourth  Street  and  the  Dela- 
ware  River   were   empowered   to   elect   three 


commissioners  to  lay  taxes  for  the  purpose 
of  lighting,  watching  and  establishing  pumps 
within  those  bounds.  On  March  2S,  1803, 
the  legislature  passed  an  act  to  incorporate 
that  part  of  the  Township  of  the  Northern 
Liberties  lying  between  the  west  side  of 
Sixth  Street  and  the  Delaware  River  and 
between  Vine  Street  and  Cohocksink  Creek. 
In  1819  the  boundary  was  changed  to  the 
middle  of  Sixth  Street,  and  the  northern 
boundary  was  fixed  at  the  middle  of  Cohock- 
sink Creek.  By  the  same  act  the  corpora- 
tion was  created  by  the  name,  style  and 
title  of  "the  Commissioners  and  Inhabi- 
tants of  the  incorporated  district  of  the 
Northern  Liberties."  Under  the  Consolida- 
tion law  this  district  ceased  to  exist  in 
1854,  and  became  a  part  of  Philadelphia. 
The  Northern  Liberties  was  principally 
composed  of  a  tract  of  land  originally  called 
Hartsfield.  This  was  a  title  given  in  a 
patent  and  some  maps  to  the  ground  granted 
March  25.  1676,  to  Jurian  Hartsfelder.  It 
included  all  the  ground  bounded  by  the 
Delaware  between  Coakquenaurjue  (Pegg's 
Run)  and  the  Cohocksink  Creeks,  and  ex- 
tended westward  about  as  far  as  the  line 
of  Ridge  Road.  In  the  tract  was  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  ground  afterward  the 
Northern  Liberties,  and  a  portion  of  Spring 
Garden  and  Penn  districts.  Hartsfelder 
sold  a  portion  of  this  property  in  1679,  80 
to  Hannah  Salter,  and  another  portion  to 
Daniel  Pegg  in  1688,  89,  he  having  previ- 
ously bought  Hannah  Salter's  interest. 
William  Penn  patented  the  whole  Hartsrield 
tract  to  Daniel  Pegg  in   1689. 

\ortli  Penn  Junction — Station  on 
the  New  York  Division  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  where  it  crosses  the  North 
Penn  Railroad  now  a  branch  of  the  Read- 
ing Railways  System,  close  to  the  inter- 
section of  Second  and  Venango  Streets. 
Although  the  settlement  lies  in  what  is 
called  Coopersville  (q.  :•. )  the  section  is 
frequently  referred  to  erroneously  as  North 
Penn.  The  station  is  6]  miles  from  Broad 
Broad    Street    Station. 

Nortli   P011 11   Village — Laid  out  by  a 

land-and-building  association  some  years 
ago,  east  of  the  Ridge  Road,  north  of  Glen- 
wood  and  Odd  Fellows'  Cemeteries,  be- 
tween York  Street  and  Susquehanna  Ave- 
nue and  Twenty-fifth  and  Thirtieth   Streets. 

\onvesians      In      Philadelphia — 

See   Foreign   Population, 

Numismatic       mill        Ant  iu.ua  rian 

Society  — 1300  Locust  Street.  Organized 
1857.  The  object  of  the  Society  is  to  en- 
courage   and     promote     numismatic     science 
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and  antiquarian  research.  Its  library,  con- 
sisting of  4200  volumes,  is  housed  in  the 
building  of  The  Historical  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 1300  Locust  Street.  Its  perma- 
nent'collection  of  coins,  medals  and  tokens 
is  on  exhibition  at  Memorial  Hall,  Fair- 
mount  Park,  and  includes  many  European 
medals  struck  off  during  the  European  war. 
There  are  60  members,  and  the  Society 
issues  a  volume  of  proceedings  every  three 
years. 

President   (vacancy). 

Secretary,  Ernest  Spofford,  1300  Locust 
Street! 

\ya  Vasn — A  settlement  by  the  Swede? 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Schuylkill  River, 
about  opposite  the  present  Girard  Point. 

Oak  Lane- In  the  42d  Ward.  The 
name  to  this  _  locality  was  given  it  by  Hall 
W.  Mercer  in  honor  of  an  ancient  oak 
which  grew  near  his  farmhouse  here. 

Old  City  Hail — Southwest  corner  of 
Fifth  and  Chestnut  Streets.  This  is  pari: 
of  the  block  of  which  Independence  Hall 
is  the  centre,  which  was  set  apart  by  the 
Provincial  and  later  the  state  and  city  au- 
thorities for  their  chief  public  buildings 
The  building  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  Street 
was  the  last  of  the  group  to  be  erected. 

The  City  Corporation  in  April,  1775,  noti- 
fied the  managers  of  the  House  of  Employ- 
ment, to  whom  it  had  loaned  £750  of  the 
Mayor's  Fund,  that  it  was  "probable  that 
the  money  would  be  soon  wanted  in  order 
to  build  a  City  Hall."  The  managers  had 
explained  that  they  did  not  have  the  money 
and  offered  some  ground  rents  in  settle- 
ment, but  the  Council  notified  them  that 
this  would  not  be  satisfactory  and  that  if 
the  debt  was  not  discharged  within  two 
months  it  would  be  peremptorily  put  in 
suit. 

Before  the  Revolution,  it  seems  not  onlv 
was  it  decided  that  a  City  Hall  should  he- 
erected  at  Fifth  and  Chestnut  Streets,  but 
the  design  had  been  decided  upon,  and 
arrangements  were  being  made  to  begin  the 
work.  _  The  war  for  independence,  how- 
ever,  i  interrupted  all  these  arrangements, 
and  the  subject  rested, until  after  the  peace, 
being  resumed  by  the  Legislature  in  1785, 
when  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the 
work  upon  both  of  the  corner  buildings 
were  made. 

Work  was  begun  first  upon  the  structure 
at  Sixth  and  Chestnut  Streets,  and  it  was 
scarcely  finished  before  Coveress  accepted 
the  invitation  to  make  Philadelphia  the 
nati  m's  capital  for  ten  years,  and  the 
Courthouse  was  therefore  altered  to  accom- 
modate the  National  Legislature. 


In  the  Act  of  Assembly  of  1762  the  lots 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  city  and  county  were 
each  50  feet  front  on  Chestnut  Street  and 
73  feet  in  depth  on  Fifth  and  Sixth  Streets, 
respectively.  In  1787,  however,  the  Legis- 
lature added  15  feet  in  depth  to  each  lot. 
The  alterations  required  in  the  District 
Courthouse  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Sixth 
and  Chestnut  Streets  to  tit  it  for  the  meet- 
ings of  Congress  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  City  Commissioners  until  they  were 
completed,  and  then,  in  the  early  part  of 
1790,  work  was  commenced  on  the  City  Hall 
at  Fifth  Street.  The  design  was.  so  far 
as  the  exterior  is  concerned,  identical  with 
the  Courthouse.  All  that  was  required 
was  to  reverse  the  plans,  and  the  thing  was 
done.  Of  course,  there  was  no  attempt 
made  to  duplicate  the  extensions  and  alter- 
ations  in   the  plan   of  the  new  building. 

Although  it  seems  that  work  was  pushed 
on  the  City  Hall,  it  was  not  quite  finished 
when  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  removed  to  this  city  and  needed  a 
place  for  its  sittings.  While  it  is  known 
that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  occupied  the  large  back  room  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  City  Hall,  it  is  not  made 
plain  that  it  began  its  sittings  there.  The 
Federal  Supreme  Court  first  sat  in  this 
city  on  February  7,  1791,  and  it  is  said 
the  building  was  completed  in  the  fall  of 
that  year.  This  statement  indicates  that  the 
Court  probably  at  first  was  accommodated 
in  the  large  back  room  on  the  first  floor, 
Which  was  designed  for  the  Mayor's  Court 
The  City  Hall  was  first  occunied  by  the 
city  departments  in  1791,  and  the  first 
Mayor  to  have  his  office  there  was  Matthew 
Clarkson,  who  proved  his  heroism  and  hu- 
manity during  the  fever  epidemic  of  1793 
by  remaining  in  the  city  and  assisting  the 
stricken  After  the  consolidation  of  the 
city  in  1854  City  Councils  altered  the  upper 
door  of  the  old  State  House  for  their  -ise. 
and  the  Mayor  occupied  the  northwest  room 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  Fifth  Street 
building.  The  first  door  at  this  time  was 
occupied  by  the  police  department,  as  was 
also  tin-  basement  story,  which  contained 
the  cell-room  and  the  roll-room  for  the 
police.  The  large  back  room  on  the  first 
fioor  was  the  hearing  room,  the  Central 
Station.  The  detective  headquarters  were 
in  the  east  rooms  on  the  same  :h>or,  while 
the  west  side  housed  the  police  and  fire 
alarm   teleeraph. 

Mayor  William  B.  Smith  was  the  hist 
Mayor  to  occupy  this  building,  as  he  was 
also  the  last  Mayor  to  hold  office  under  the 
old  charier  of  the  city.  Edwin  H.  hitler, 
after  his  inauguration  as  Mayor  in  Councils 
in  Independence  Hall  in  1887,  went  to  the 
new  City  Hall  at  Broad  and.  Market  Streets, 
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where  he  was  the  first  occupant  of  the 
Mayor's  office  there. 

Plans  for  the  restoraiion  of  the  building 
have  heen  in  process  for  some  time,  and  it 
is   believed   that  work  will  soon  be  started. 

Old  Consress  Hall — Southeast  corner 
of  Sixth  and  Chestnut  Streets.  This  build- 
ing erected  as  a  court  '  house,  had  been 
provided  for  many  years  before  it  was  built. 
As  early  as  1762  the  ground  on  which  it 
stands  was  conveyed  to  the  county  for  that 
purpose  and  the  court  house  was  to  be 
erected  within  twenty  years.  In  1787,  fif- 
teen feet  were  added  to  the  depth  of  the 
lot  and  work  of  excavating  for  founda- 
tions begun.  In  1789  the  building  was 
completed,  and  that  year  an  offer  was  made 
to  Congress  to  make  it  the  temporary  resi- 
dence of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
following  year,  1790,  Congress  having  voted 
to  move  the  Capital  to  Philadelphia,  ad- 
vantage of  the  offer  was  accepted,  and  on 
December  6,  1790,  Congress  held  its  first 
meeting  in  the  building. 

In  this  building,  Washington  took  the 
oath  of  office  as  President  for  his  second 
term,  and  here  also,  John  Adams  was  in- 
augurated second  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  first  floor  was  occupied  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
south  apartment,  on  the  second  floor,  was 
the  Senate  Chamber,  presided  over,  first  by 
Adams,  and  next  by  Tefferson.  Congress 
sat  here  for  theT  last  time  May  14,  1800, 
after  which  the  National  Capital  was  moved 
to   Washington. 

The  United  States  District  Court  sat 
here  for  years,  and  the  courts  of  Common 
Pleas  made  the  building  their  home  until 
September,  1895.  Two  restorations  of  the 
old  building  have  since  been  made,  the  last 
one  having  been  directed  by  a  Committee 
of  Architects,  who  made  a  deep  study  of 
the  structure.  In  1913  the  restored  build- 
ing was  formally  re-opened  as  a  museum 
by  President  Wilson,  who  made  a  historic 
address  to  a  distinguished  gathering  in  the 
old    House  of    Representatives. 

There  is  on  exhibition  the  Sharpless  por- 
traits, the  Stewart  collection  of  relics  of 
the  First  United  States  Mint,  and  Gerome 
Ferris's   historical   paintings. 

Old   St.  Joseph's  Catholic  Church 

— Wiiling's  Alley  (south  f  Walnut  Street) 
between  3d  anil  -}:h  S'r^cts.  This  is  the 
oldest  Catholic  congregation  i:i  Pennsyl- 
vania^ dating  from  about  l~2r>.  The  church 
on  this  site  dates  from  1733,  and  the  pres- 
ent edifice  since  1837.  The  present  church 
building   was   consecrated   in    1839 

"Old    Swedes    Church.    Gloria    I)«»l 

— Swanson  Street,  south  of  Christian.    Old- 


est church  edifice  in  Philadelphia,  the  build- 
ing dating  from  1698-1700.  It  stands  on 
the  site  of  the  first  Swedish  Lutheran 
Church  in  Philadelphia,  and  for  130  years 
in  charge  of  ministers  sent  from  Sweden. 
In  1843  it  was  united  to  the  communion 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  The 
venerable  strucrure  is  built  of  red  and 
black  bricks.  Its  dimensions  are  30  by  60 
feet.  In  1846  a  gallery  was  erected  on 
three  sides  and  windows  cut  into  the  the 
front   walls. 

Olney — A  section  in  the  42d  Ward  at 
the  intersection  of  Olney  Road  and  old 
Second  Street,  or  Bustleton  and  Smithfield 
Turnpike,   south    of    McCartersville. 

Oriental  Clnh — A  small  and  select 
organization  of  those  interested  in  the  sev- 
eral fields  of  oriental  study.  Founded  in 
18S8,  with  the  object  of  ''promoting  oriental 
studies  by  friendly  intercourse  between  stu- 
dents, ahd  such  other  means  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  determined."  Meetings 
held  usually  at  homes  of  members.  The 
founders  of  the  club  were  Tatsui  Raba, 
George  Dana  Bonrdman,  M.  W.  Easton,  T. 
Rendel  Harris,  Edward  W.  Hopkins,  Philip 
H.  Law,  E.  Y.  McCauiey.  John  P.  Peters, 
John  Stronach.  Stewart  Culin,  Joseph  F. 
Garrison,  Herman  V..  Hilprecht,  Morris 
Jastrow,  Jr.,  Benj.  Smith  Lyman,  Isaac 
Myer,  R.  W.  Rogers,  Mayer  Sulzberger, 
Tallcott  Williams,  and  Henry  Clay  Trum- 
bull. The  club  published  a  selection  of 
the  papers  read  before  it  under  the  title  of 
"Oriental  Studies,"  in   1894. 


Overhrook — The  railroad  station  lies 
in  Philadelphia  and  the  section  is  in  the 
Postal  District  of  Philadelphia,  but  part  of 
the  section  lies  in  Delaware  County,  while 
that  much  of  it  in  Philadelphia  is  in  the 
34th  Ward.  It  is  a  beautiful  suburban 
residential  section.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Theological  Seminary  of  St.  Charles 
Borromeo    is    in    Overhrook. 

Oxford — In  the  present  35th  Ward;  was 
a  township  running  from  the  county  line 
in  a  southeast  direction  to  the  Delaware 
River,  and  along  the  same  southwest  to 
Frankfnrd  Creek',  and  up  the  «:nc  north- 
westwardly to  Tacony  Creek,  which  it  fol- 
lowed until  it  reached  the  county  line  near 
where  the  northwestern  boundary  ioined 
it.  Frank-ford,  White  Hall.  i'..\  Chase, 
Cedar  Grove  and  Volunteer  Town  were  in 
this  township,  and  it  also  took  in  the 
former  Township  of  Tacony  Greatest 
length,  3  miles;  greatest  breadth,  4  mile-; 
area,  7680  acres.      It  was  one  of  the  earliest 
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townships  established.  The  name  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  derived  from  the  City 
of  Oxford  in  England.  The  township  was 
surrounded  by  the  waters  of  the  Delaware 
and  Frankford  Creek  on  two  sides,  and 
was  traversed  by  the  Little  Tacony  and 
Sissamocksink  (Wissinoming)  or  Little 
Wahank  Creeks.  It  was  consolidated  with 
the  city  {n  1854. 

Paradise  Farm— At  Bradford  Mills, 
on    the   Main    Line  of    the   P.    R.    R.      Two 

camps  are  maintained  there  during  the  sum- 
mer by  the  Children's  Country  Week  Asso- 
ciation. One  of  the  camps  is*  for  boys  and 
the    other    for    women    and    small    children. 

Paradise  Special — Name  given  to  the 
motor  bus  of  the  Children's  Country  Week 
Association,  which,  during  the  summer 
months,  makes  daily  trips  to  the  rural  dis- 
tricts where  the  various  camps  and  lodges 
of  the  association  are  located,  carrying  the 
small  children  and  other  beneficiaries,  who 
are  given  a  week  in  the  country.  In  1919 
nearly   3500  children   were  given  an   outing. 

Parcel  Post — Parcel  post  rates  were 
inaugurated  January  1,  1914.  The  rates  for 
all  places  in  the  first  (or  local)  zone  are 
given  below.  It  will  be  noted  that  there 
are  two  rates.  The  first  applies  to  the 
territory  of  the  Philadelphia  post-office,  and 
the  second  to  any  place  outside  of  the 
city  but  within   the  first  zone. 


First 

Zone. 

Lbs. 

Local 

Zone 

Lbs. 

Local 

Zone 

rate 

rate 

rate 

rate 

1 

$0.05 

$0.05 

26 

$0.18 

$0.30 

2 

.06 

.06 

27 

.18 

.31 

J 

.06 

.07 

28 

.19 

.32 

4 

.07 

.08 

29 

.19 

.33 

S 

.07 

.09 

30 

.20 

.34 

6 

.08 

.10 

31 

.20 

.35 

7 

.08 

.11 

32 

.21 

.36 

8 

.09 

.12 

33 

.21 

.37 

9 

.09 

.13 

34 

22 

.33 

10 

.10 

.14 

35 

.22 

.39 

11 

.10 

.15 

36 

.23 

.40 

12 

.11 

.16 

37 

.23 

.41 

13 

.11 

.17 

38 

.24 

.42 

14 

.12 

.18 

39 

.24 

.43 

la 

.12 

.19 

40 

.25 

.44 

16 

.13 

.20 

41 

.25 

1/ 

.13 

.21 

42 

.26 

.46 

IS 

.14 

22 

43 

.26 

.47 

19 

.14 

.23 

44 

27 

.48 

2U 

.15 

.24 

45 

.27 

.49 

21 

.15 

.25 

46 

.28 

.50 

22 

.16 

.26 

47 

.28 

.51 

23 

.16 

.27 

48 

.29 

.52 

24 

.17 

.28 

49 

.29 

.53 

2b 

.17 

.29 

50 

.30 

.54 

Parks  mid   Squares — See  Fairmount 

Park. 

Parks    and    Squares    in    Charge    of    Bureau 
of    City    Property. 

Acre- 
Name.  Location.        Ward.         age. 

Allegheny     Square,     Allegheny 

Ave.  and  Belgrade  St 45         2.250 

Aramingo      Square,      Aramingo 

and    Huntingdon    Sts 31  2.805 

Baker  Post,   Germantown  Ave. 

and    York   Road 43  .076 

John  Bartram's  Garden,  Fifty- 
fourth   and   Elmwood   Ave...    40       37.080 

Birney  Post,  Sixth  and  Sus- 
quehanna Ave 19  .022 

Black     Oak     Park,     Fifty-first 

and    Pine    Sts 46  5.500 

Carroll   Park,   Fifty-eighth   and 

Girard  Ave 34  5.019 

Cedar  Park,  Fiftieth  and  Balti- 
more Ave 46  .521 

Clarence  H.  Clark  Park,  A,  B 
and  C,  Forty-third  and 
Woodland    Ave 27  9.100 

Clarkson    Park,  Broad   St.    and 

York    Road    \  .  .    42  1.361 

Cliveden    Park,    Cliveden    and 

Chew    Sts 22  5.8C3 

George  Connell  Park,  Sixty- 
fourth    and    Elmwood   Ave."  .    40  5.394 

John   Dickinson   Square,   P'ourth 

and    Tasker    Sts 1  2.732 

Disston     Park,     Keystone     and 

Princeton    Sts 41        16.500 

Durham     Park,     Forty-seventh 

and  Lancaster  Ave 44         2.991 

Erringer  Place,  Schuyler  St., 
east    of    Clapier 22 

Fairhill     Square,     Fourth     and 

__  Lehigh    Ave 19         2.411 

Fish   Plaza,    Broad   and   Butler 

Sts 43  .056 

E.  H.  Firler  Park,  Twenty- 
third    and    Pine    Sts 7  .550 

Stephen     B.     Fotterall     Square, 

Eleventh    and    York   Sts 37         4.545 

Fox  Sous  re,  Tioga  and  Bel- 
grade    Sts 45  2.066 

Greble  Post,  Third  and  Moya- 

mensing   Ave 1  .048 

Susan  Gorgas  Park,  Ridge  Ave. 

and     Hermitage     St 21       21.200 

Hancock  Square,  Hancock  and 

Jefferson    Sts 17  1.500 

Harrawgate    Park,    Ticga    and 

Kensirtrton     Ave 45  4.316 

Jefferson    Square,    Fourth    and 

Washington  Ave 2  2.658 

Juniata    Park.    K    and    Cayuga 

Sts 33        30.068 

E.     C.      Knight     Park,     Thirtv- 

third    and    Stuart    Ave '. .    36         3.544 

William  Lanier  Park,  Twenty- 
ninth    and    Tasker    Sts 36         3.593 
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Acre- 
Name.  Location.        Ward.         age. 
League  Island  Park,  Fifteenth 

and  Pattison  Ave 26-36-29     300.000 

Liscum     Post,      Eleventh      and 

Tasker   Sts 1  .020 

McPherson     Square,     Kensing- 
ton   and    Indiana    Aves 33         5.379 

Market     Square,     Germantown 

Ave.   and   Church    Lane 22  .296 

Mifflin      Square,       Sixth      and 

Wolf    Sts 39         3.627 

Norris    Square,    Diamond    and 

Hancock    Sts 19  5.766 

Northwood    Park,    Arrott    and 

Castor    Road     23  8.642 

Ontario  Square,  Thirteenth  and 

Thompson    Sts 20         1.912 

Passyunk  Square,  Twelfth  and 

Reed  Sts 26         3.639 

Penn  Treaty   Park,   E.    Colum- 
bia Ave.  and  Beach  St 18  I  593 

Pleasant     Hill     Park,     Linden 

Ave.  and  Delaware   River.  .  .    35  3.397 

Thomas      Powers     Park,      Ann 

and  Almond  Sts 25  .702 

Queen     Park,     Catharine     St., 

west   of    Second    St 3  .465 

Reynolds      Post,      Seventeenth 

and    Snyder   Ave 39  .105 

John  E.   Reyburn  Park,  Twen- 
ty-second and  Lehigh  Ave...    28        10.500 
Anna    M.     Ross    Park,    Tenth 

and    Clearfield    Sts 43  .225 

Edwin    Shipped    Plaza,    Fourth 

and   Bainhridge    Sts 4  .800 

Stenton   Park,    Eighteenth   and 

Courtland    Sts 42        14.089 

Stinger      Square,     Thirty-third 

and  Dickinson    Sts 36         2.691 

Union   Square,  Fifth  and   But- 

tonwood    Sts 12  .170 

Vandegrift  Square,  Eighth  and 

York    Sts 37  .289 

Vernon       Park,       Germantown 

and    Chelten    Aves 22  7.975 

Westmoreland     Square,      Fifth 

and    Allegheny    Ave 33  5.000 

Wharton   Square,  Twenty-third 

and  Wharton    Srs 36         3.810 

William       H.       Wilson       Park, 

Twentv-fourth    and    Jackson 

Sts 36         3.347 

Wissinoming    Park,    Frankford 

Ave.   and   Comly   St 41        40.000 

Womrath      Park,       Kensington 

and    Frankford    Aves 23  1.76S 

Unnamed  City  Parks  and  Plots. 
Barnes     and     Loncv     Sts.     and 

Oxford    Ave.     .  .' 35  .238 

Buckius,    Ash,    Richmond    and 

Bath    Sts 45  9.000 

Cotton,       Silverwood,       Rector 

and   Crescent   Sts 21  1.767 


Location.  Ward. 

Eleventh,    and    Tioga    Sts 43 

Elkhart,     Mavfield     and     Ring- 
gold   Sts 38 

Fifty-seventh      and      Baltimore 

Ave 46 

Forty-seven tli  and  Grays  Ferry 

Road    40 

Pennsylvania      Ave.,      Twenty- 
first   to   Twenty-sixth    Sts....  IS 
Sixth  and   Spring   Garden    Sts.  13 
Sixtieth   and    Baltimore   Ave. .  .  46 
Thirty-seventh  St.  and  Lancas- 
ter Ave 24 

Twelfth  and    Sedgley   Ave 43- 

Twentieth   and   Ontario   Sts....  38 

Torresdale  and   Cottman    Sts...  41 
Spring      Garden,     Twelfth      to 

Broad    Sts 14 


Acre- 
ace 
.027 

.109 

1.500 

.083 

.556 
.030 
.143 

.022 

.075 

.707 

11.300 

.699 


Park  Trolley  Bridge — Crosses  the 
Schuylkill  at  a  point  near  Strawberry  Man- 
sion, and  its  western  approach  is  close  to 
Greenland.  Completed  in  1897  by  the  Fair- 
mount  Park  Transportation  Company  to 
carry  its  line  from  the  Dauphin  Street  en- 
trance to  the  Park  to  the  West  Park.  The 
bridge  is  of  cantilever  type;  900  feet  long, 
76  feet  6  inches  wide,  52  feet  high,  and 
cost   $200,000. 

Parkway — Extends  diagonally  north- 
west from  Broad  and  Filbert  Streets  to 
Fairmount  Hill,  a  distance  of  6250  feet. 
From  Broad  Street  to  Logan  Circle,  it  has 
a  width  of  140  feet,  and  west  of  the  Circle 
it  varies  in  width  from  450  to  750  feet. 
The  project  was  originated  in  1891,  but  in 
1S94  it  was  stricken  from  the  City  Plan. 
It  wa's  revived  and  finally  placed  on  the 
plan  in  1904.  In  1907  work  was  begun. 
The  avenue  was  opened  through  for  its 
entire  length  October  27,  1918.  It  has 
cost  approximately  S22, 000,000  and  is  re- 
garded as  the  largest  work  of  its  kind 
ever  undertaken  in  the  United  States.  See 
Year   Book    for   19:9. 

January  16th. — Board  of  Viewers  filed  a 
finding  in  Court  of  Common  Pleas  Xo.  4, 
assessing  damages  at  $80,000,  the  property 
condemned  for  rhe  Parkway  at  the  north- 
east corner  of  Eighteenth  and  Race  Streets, 
title  of  which  is  in  the  name  of  Archbishop 
Dougherty  as   trustee. 

March  1+ih — City  Treasurer  Shoyer  paid 
awards  aggregating  $854,518.57  for  prop- 
erty condemned  for  the  Parkway.  It  was 
announced  that  a  total  of  $7,645,481.43 
had  been  paid  to  this  dale  for  the  same 
purpose. 

April  2d. — Mortgage  of  $75,000  on  the 
site  of  the  mosque  of  Lu  Lu  Temple, 
Order   of    the   Mystic    Shrine,   to   be   erected 
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en  the  Parkway  at  Twenty-third  and  Spring 
Garden  Streets,  burned  with  ceremony  in 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  The  new- 
building  will  have  an  auditorium  sealing 
-4000    persons,    and    is   to    cost    $1,500,000. 

April  19th. — Writ  of  Mandamus  issued 
by  a  Common  Pleas  Court  in  favor  of 
Simon  P..  Fleisher  for  $511,164,  a  claim 
for  property  condemned  on  the  Parkway 
at  Twenty-second  Street,  presented  to  the 
City  Treasurer.  It  was  arranged  to  pay 
interest  on  the  claim  until  the  amount  is 
appropriated    by    Council. 

October  9th. — Work  of  demolishing  the 
last  building  on  the  line  of  the  Parkway, 
that  at  Eighteenth  and  Race  Streets,  begun. 
The  structure  at  one  time  was  a  Catholic 
Theological  Seminary,  and  during  the  recent 
war,  was  used  as  a  barracks  for  transient 
troops. 

Paschallville — A  one-time  village  now 
in  the  40th  Ward,  which  was  built  about 
Cobb's  Creek  and  along  Darby  Road,  north- 
east of  the  Blue  Bell  Tavern,  at  73d  Street. 
It  was  named  for  the  Paschall  family,  early 
residents  of    Kingsessing  Township. 

Passyiink — Spelled  in  old  deeds,  maps 
and  records  Persiajongh,  Passayunk,  Pass- 
yonck,  Passajon,  Passaiungh,  Passuming,  on 
Lindstrom's  map  Paisajungh,  the  name  of 
an  Indian  village,  and  afterward  of  a  tract 
of  land  computed  at  1000  acres,  was  origi- 
nally given  by  Queen  Christina.  August  20, 
1653,  to  Lieut.  Swen  Schute,  and  to  his 
wife  and  to  his  heirs,  in  consideration  of 
good  and  important  services  rendered  to 
the  King  of  Sweden  by  the  said  gallant 
lieutenant.  On  January  1,  1667,  63,  Gov. 
Richard  Nichols  of  New  York  granted  Pass- 
yunk  to  Robert  Ashman,  John  Ashman, 
Thomas  Jacob,  Dunkin  Williams,  Francis 
Walker,  Thomas  Hewelin.  Frederick  An- 
derson, Joshua  Jacob  and  Thomas  Jacob, 
at  a  quit-rent  of  ten  bushels  of  wheat  per 
year.  Passyunk  was  the  first  tract  of  land 
above  the  marshland  in  the  Neck,  which 
latter  has  since  become  fast  land.  It  fronted 
on  the  Schuylkill  River  from  about  Point 
Breeze  up  to_  a  little  stream  called  Pinney's 
Creek,  or  Piney  Creek,  which  Mr.  Henry 
says  means,  in  the  Delaware  language,  "a 
p'ace  to  sleep."  From  about  the  head  of 
Pinney's  Creek  the  boundary  of  Passvunk 
tract  extended  in  a  straight  line  toward  the 
Southeast,  to  a  point  which  formed  the 
boundary  of  Mr>yamensin<j.  thence  south  by 
west  to  the'  limit  of  the  fast  land,  and  over 
in  irregular  shape  to  the  Schuylkill.  The 
northeastern  boundarv  was  about  "n  the 
parallel  oi  Twelfth  Street.  Passyunk  occu- 
pied something  more  than  a  full  quarter 
of  the  fast  land  south  of  the  city.  It  be- 
came   a    township    at    a    very    early    period. 


The  limit  of  the  township  was  extended 
from  the  South  Street  city  line  along  the 
Schuylkill  and  the  Delaware  and  Back  Chan- 
nel to  a  point  beyond  the  eastern  end  of 
League  Island,  whence  it  ran  north  by 
west  and  struck  the  city  line  at  South 
Street  between  Schuylkill  Fifth  (Eigh- 
teenth) and  Sixth  (Seventeenth)  Streets. 
The  township  was  estimated  to  be  in  its 
greatest  length  32  miles;  greatest  breadth, 
3  miles;  area,  5110  acres.  Passyunk,  ac- 
cording to  Henry,  means  "a  level  place," 
"a  place  below  the  hills."  There  were  no 
villages  in  this  township,  but  it  was  at  one 
time  a  favorite  place  for  country  seats.  It 
was  traversed  by  the  Federal  Road,  after- 
ward called  Federal  Street,  from  the  Dela- 
ware to  Gray's  I  erry,  by  a  portion  of 
Moyameusing  Koad  across  to  Greenwich 
Island,  Passyunk  Road,  Long  Lane  and  the 
Irish  Tract  Lane.  It  became  a  part  of 
the  city  in   1854. 

Passyunk:  Square — Is  between  Whar- 
ton and  Reed  and  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth 
Streets.  A  portion  of  the  ground  was  pur- 
chased on  the  13th  of  April,  1832,  by  the 
Commissioners  of  the  County  of  Philadel- 
phia for  the  purpose  of  building  a  prison. 
The  whole  tract  was  somewhat  less  than 
16£  acres;  the  prison  occupied  only  a  por- 
tion of  this,  and  left  vacant  ground  on  the 
west  extending  from  near  Eleventh  to  Thir- 
teenth Street.  About  1838  the  Legislature 
appropriated  the  ground  west  of  the  prison 
for  use  as  a  parade  ground  for  the  volun- 
teers of  the  First  Division  of  Pennsylvania 
Militia,  under  the  charge  of  the  major- 
general  and  brigadier-generals  commanding. 
The  enclosure  was  used  on  a  few  occasions 
for  military  purposes,  but,  no  appropriation 
being  made  to  put  it  in  order  or  plant  it 
with  trees,  it  was  naught  but  a  dusty  held. 
After  the  consolidation  of  the  city  and 
districts,  Councils  ordered  the  western  part 
of  the  ground  to  be  laid  out  as  a  public 
square,  since  which  the  space  has  been 
leveled  and  improved  by  planting  trees,  lay- 
ing out  walks,  sowing  grass,  enclosing  with 
iron  railings  and  lighting  with  improved 
gas-lamps.  In  1890  the  railings  were  re- 
moved. See  Prisons,  Moxamensing ;  Parks 
and  Squares. 

Passynnkville — Was  laid  out  in  1811 
on  a  road  leading  by  the  Schuylkill,  a  little 

below  the  Swan  Tavern,  neir  Israel  Israel's 
place.  It  was  about  the  location  of  the 
present  Point  Breeze.  The  projectors  said, 
"It  is  presumed  that  it  will  soon  become  a 
place   of   business." 

Peace  Jubilee — While  elaborate 
plans  had  been  in  preparation  for  this 
event,   which    originally  was   designed   for   a 
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three-day  fete,  it  resolved  itself  into  a 
single  mammoth  parade  of  associated  Fra- 
ternal   Societies   on    October    11th,      It   was 

estimated  .that  32,000  persons  were  in  line, 
but  several  sharp  showers  interrupted  the 
enjoyment   of   the  remarkable  celebration. 

Pelhnin — A  name  given  to  a  section  of 
Upper  Germantown,  once  occupied  by  the 
Carpenter  Estate.     It  is  in  the  22d  Ward. 

Peniichpacka — An  Indian  town  situ- 
ated somewhere  upon  the  stream  since 
known  as  the  Pennepack  Creek.  Pemich- 
packa  means,  according  to  some  authori- 
ties, "deep,  dead  water,"  or  "a  pond,  lake 
or  bay,   water  not  having  a  current." 

Penitentiary,       Eastern       State — 

Fairmount  Avenue,  from  Corinthian  Avenue 
to  Twenty-second  Street.  Property  covers 
about  eleven  acres  of  ground,  bounded  by 
Fairmount  Avenue,  Brown  Street,  Corin- 
thian Avenue  and  Twenty-second  Street. 
The  corner-stone  of  the  Penitentiary  was 
laid  May  22,  1823,  and  the  Institution  was 
opened  for  prisoners  October  22,  1829. 
Here  the  system  of  penology  known  as 
solitary  confinement  was  introduced  upon 
the  opening  of  the  prison,  which  drew  down 
upon  it  the  maledictions  of  Dickens  in 
his  "American  Notes,"  but  which  has  been 
praised  by  students  of  the  subject.  The 
prisoners,  under  the  inspiration  of  the  pres- 
ent warden,  have  baseball  games,  publish  a 
paper,  and  have  contributed  to  the  various 
war  charities  and  purchased  Liberty  Loan 
Bonds. 

A  member  of  a  family  cannot  visit  the 
Penitentiary  without  a  pass.  A  family  pass 
is  given  with  the  requirement  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  not  to  exceed  three  at 
any  one  time,  will  visit  said  institution 
together.  Visitors  are  allowed  every  six 
weeks,  except  in  emergencies,  such  as  sick- 
ness, business  transactions,  when  more  fre- 
quent visits  are  allowed.  Different  members 
of  a  family  cannot  visit  on  different  days  of 
the  month.  Judges,  Sheriffs,  Recorders  and 
Members  of  the  Legislature  are  officially 
recognized  by  law,  and  can  visit  the  Peni- 
tentiary when  so  disposed. 

Governed  by  a  Board  of  Inspectors,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  of  the  state.  The 
Board  con«i^ts  of:  President.  Charles  Car- 
ver, 212  Stephen  Girard  Building.;  Secre- 
tary, Ignatius  1.  Horstfnann,  3527  Walnut 
Afreet;  Treasurer,  John  E.  Hanifen,  1624 
NT.  Sixteenth  Street;  Charles  1)  Hart, 
M.D.,  1317  Walnut  Street;  Edwin  J.  Laf- 
ferty,  4928  N.   Camac   Street. 

Warden,   Robert  J.    McKenty. 

Penn  Clnl» —  Southeast  corner  of  Eighth 
and    Locust    Streets.      Organized    1875    and 


incorporated  1889.  Unique  among  social 
organizations  in  Philadelphia.  An  associa- 
tion of  authors,  artists,  men  of  science  and 
the  learned  professions,  and  amateurs  of 
music,  letters  and  the  tine  arts  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  receptions  to  men 
and  women  distinguished  in  art,  literature, 
science  or  politics.  Gives  about  five  or  six 
receptions  in  the  course  of  the  winter  sea- 
son each  year.  The  only  women  honored 
by  the  club  were  Madame  Henri  Grev'ille, 
Mrs.  Joseph  Pennell,  and  Mrs.  Anna  Lea 
Merritt.  The  organization  has  entertained 
Walt  Whitman,  George  W.  Cable  and  Hall 
Caine,  among  men  of  letters;  Sir  Henry 
Irving,  Constant  Coquelin,  Edwin  Booth 
and  Joseph  Jefferson,  among  actors;  Gen- 
eral Grant;  \\'u  Ting  Fang,  Chinese  Ambas- 
sador; Rear-Admiral  Schley  and  Rear- 
Admiral  George  W.    Melville. 

President,  Charlemagne  Tower. 

Secretary,   Charles  J.    Cohen. 

Penn  Township— Was  formed  from 
the  western  portion  of  the  Township  of  the 
Northern  Liberties  by  order  of  the  Court 
of  Quarter  Sessions  in  the  year  1807.  It 
was  north  of  Vine  Street,  bounded  on  the 
east  by  Sixth  Street  to  the  intersection  of 
i  he  road  to  Germantown;  thence  by  the 
same  north  by  west  to  the  foot  of  Logan's 
Hill;  southwest  to  the  Township-line  Road; 
along  the  same  to  a  point  a  short  distance 
above  Manheim  Lane;  then  over  in  a  south- 
west direction  to  the  Schuylkill,  and  down 
the  same  tp  Vine  Street.  Its  greatest  length 
was  4  miles;  its  greatest  width,  3  miles; 
area,  7680  acres.  The  districts  of  Spring 
Garden  and  Penn  were  created  out  of  this 
township,  and  it  included  portions  of  Ris- 
ing Sun  and  Nicetown  and  Fort  St.  David's, 
afterward  called  Falls  Village.  It  was  trav- 
ersed in  a  northwestern  direction  by  the 
Ridge  Avenue  from  Ninth  and  Vine  Streets, 
and  northeastwardly  from  the  Schuylkill 
between  Fairmount  and  Lemon  Hill',  bv 
Turner's  Lane,  which  ran  into  the  Ger- 
mantown Road,  and  bv  Nicetown  Lane 
from  the  Ridge  Road  below  the  Falls,  over 
to-  Nicetown,  Germantown  and  beyond. 
These  became  part  of  the  city  in    1854. 

District  of  Penn— That  portion  of  the 
Township  of  Penn  which  lay  north  of  the 
north  boundary  line  of  Spring  Garden,  be- 
tween Delaware  Sixth  Street  and  the 
Schuylkill  River,  and  between  a  line  paral- 
lel with  Hickory  Lane  (now  Fairmount 
Avenue),  west  of  Sixth  Street  as  far  as 
Broad  Street,  and  then  due  west  to  the 
Schuylkill,  and  along  the  same  to  a  line 
parallel  with,  and  at  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  feet  north  of  Susquehanna  Ave- 
nue, and  thence  to  the  middle  of  Sixth 
Street.      It    was    created    a    district   by    Act 
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of  February  26,  1S44,  as  "the  Commis- 
sioners and  Inhabitants  of  the  District  of 
Penn." 

Pennsylvania    Reserve    Militia — 

Headquarters  149  South  Broad  Street. 
Organized  under  Act  of  Assembly,  1917, 
as  a  State  military  force  to  exist  during 
the  war  and  until  the  National  Guard  re- 
turn  and   is   re-mustered   into    State   service. 

Brig. ^General,    Charles   T.    Cresswell. 

Adjutant,   Major    Tames  Starr. 

Commissary,  Major  Charles  H.  Smith. 
Force  consists  X)f  one  brigade  of  infantry 
(3  Regiments!),  one  squadron  of  cavalry, 
one  motor  transport  company,  of  which 
six  companies  of  infantry,  A.  B.  C.  D.  E. 
and  F,  and  Sanitary  detachment  with  battal- 
ion headquarters  of  the  First  Infantry  are 
stationed  in  Philadelphia  at  the  Second 
Regiment  Armory.  Lt.-Col.  Charles  J. 
Hendler  in  command.  Two  troops  of 
cavalry,  A  and  B,  stationed  at  the  squadron 
Armory.  32d  Street  and  Lancaster  Avenue. 

Pennypaek    Baptist    C  li  n  r  c  1» — 

Pennypack   Creek   at    Krews   Road   crossing, 
Bustleton.    While  this  edifice  is  not  of  great 
age,   the  burial   grounds  belonging   to   it  are 
I  among    the    oldest    in    the    city.      The    con- 

gregation is  the  oldest  Baptist  organization 
in  Philadelphia,  dating  from  1688,  when  it 
was  founded  by  a  band  of  Welsh  Baptists. 
The  first  pastor  was  Elias  Reach,  son  of 
Benjamin  Reach,  a  religious  writer  of 
London,  who  directed  one  of  his  poems 
against  the  Quakers.  The  original  build- 
ing was  replaced  by  another  structure  in 
1770,  and  the  present  edifice  was  erected 
in  1805.  On  June  1st,  each  year  there  are 
commemorative  exercises,  and  the  occa- 
sion is  known  in  the  vicinity  as  "Penny- 
pack   Day." 

Pennypack  Creek:  —  This  stream 
takes  its  rise  in  Montgomery  County,  crosses 
the  township  line  of  the  late  Dublin  Town- 
ship, and  enters  the  Delaware  near  Holmes- 
burg. — Duffield's  Run  and  Ashton  Run, 
uniting  with  Wooden  Bridge  Run.  enter  the 
Pennypack  near  Rowland's. — Sandy  Run 
.  enters  into  it  north  of  the  Oxford  and 
j  Dublin       poor-house. — Canity's      Run       and 

Welsh.  Run  flow  into  Paul's  Run,  which 
joins  the  Pennypack  below  Verreeviile.  On 
Lindstrom's  map  this  creek  is  called  Pen- 
nishpaska.  Holmes  calls  it  Dublin  Creek. 
Heckewelder  says  that  Pennypack  means 
''deep,  dead  water;  water  without  much 
current." 

Penny pnek  Park — Along  the  borders 
of  Pennypack  Creek,  in  the  15th  and  41st 
Wards.  See  Commissioners  of  Foirtnount 
Park,  Northeast  Boulevard. 


Pensions,     Municipal  —  An     Act     of 

Assembly  approved  May  20,  1915.  created 
Municipal  Pension  Fund,  and  governing 
Board. 

City  and  county  employes  60  years  of  age 
and  having  been  in  the  employ  of  the  city 
or  county  twenty  years  are  entitled  to  re- 
ceive a  pension  of  one-half  their  average 
monthly  salary  of  the  last  five  years  of 
their  employment,  provided  no  pension  shall 
exceed  one  hundred  dollars  per  month. 

Employes  contribute  to  the  pension  fund 
2  per  cent,  of  their  monthly  salary,  but  in 
no  case  shall  the  contribution  exceed  four 
dollars  per  month. 

Board -consists  of  the  Mayor,  City  Treas- 
turer,  City  Controller  and  two  representa- 
tives of  City  Council.  The  latter  at  pres- 
ent are  James  A.  Develin  and  Wm.  R. 
Horn;    Secretary,    Will    B.    Hadley. 

Board's  Office,  Room  146  south  corridor, 
City  Hall. 

Police  Pension  Fund  Association. — Rooms 
295  and  297  north  corridor,  City  Hall.  Con- 
trolled by  a  Board  of  Directors,  of  whom 
16  are  chosen  by  the  policemen,  and  rive 
from  each  branch  of  City  Councils. 

The  Board  of  Directors  meets  on  the  first 
Tuesday  after  the  First  Monday  in  each 
month,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  in  Room  297,  City 
Hall. 

President,  James  T.  Cortelyou;  Vice- 
president.  John  Bloomer;  Treasurer.  Harry 
C.  Davis;  Secretary,  James  R.  Calhoun; 
Assistant   Secretary,    William    P.    Brown. 

Firemen's  Pension  Fund. — Headquarters, 
1328  Race  Street.  Controlled  by  a  Board 
of  Directors,  of  whom  13  are  chosen  by  'he 
firemen,  and  rive  from  each  branch  of  City 
Councils.  _  The  Board  meets  on  the  f.rs-t 
Tuesdav  in  each  month  at  10.30  a.  m.,  at 
1328   Race  Street. 

President,  Ross  B.  Davis;  Vice-president, 
Jacob  Walbert;  Secretary,  B.  Frank  Cocker; 
Treasurer,    William    H.    Murphy. 

The  Police  and  Firemen's  Pension  Funds 
were  created  by  the  City  Charter  of  1885, 
which  became  effective  in  1S87.  Cnder  the 
ordinance  by  which  these  funds  were  given 
vitality  it  is  provided  that  2  per  cent,  of 
the  pay  of  members  of  each  bureau  shall  be 
deducted  from  their  monthly  pay  and  paid 
into  the  sinking  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the' 
funds. 

Mothers'  Assistance  Fund. — Tins  compen- 
sation idea  originated  by  Judge  Edward  E. 
Porterfield.  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  in  1011, 
became  a  law  here  by  Act  of  the  Legis'a- 
ture  in  1913  and  became  operative  the 
following  year.  It  is  intended  as  an  allow- 
ance fur  partial  support  of  women  whose 
husbands    are    dead,    in    prison,    or    in    an 
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asylum  for  the  insane,  when  such  women 
are  poor  and  are  mothers  of  children  under 
14  years  of  age.  Its  object  is  to  permit 
the  children  to  remain  with  their  mothers 
instead  of  being  cared  for  in  an  institution. 
It  has  been  shown  that  it  costs  about  $5.50 
a  month  for  a  child  at  home,  under  this 
plan,  as  against  $15  a  month  in  an  institu- 
tion, but  there  are  other  and  not  such 
mercenary  reasons  for  the  system.  The 
State  of  Pennsylvania  appropriates  for  the 
purpose  a  certain  amount  to  the  funds  in 
each  county  and  the  latter  is  to  appropriate 
a  similar  amount  through  its  County  Com- 
missioners and  by  direction  of  the  courts. 
In  Philadelphia  the  Juvenile  Court  directs, 
or  overlooks  the  disbursements,  which  are 
in  general  charge  of  a  Board  of  Trustees 
appointed  by   the  Governor. 

Members 'of  the  Board:  Mrs.  H.  Gordon 
McCouch,  President;  Miss  Anna  F. 
Davies,  Mrs.  Franklin  S  Edmonds,  Mrs. 
Max  Biernbaum,  Mrs.  M.  W.  Ketchum, 
Mrs.  Charles  J.  Rhoads,  Miss  Katherine 
M.  Walsh;  Executive  Secretary,  Miss 
Evelyn   Cavin. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1919,  it  was 
stafed  that  the  trustees  of  the  Fund  were 
caring  for  about  400  families,  but  that 
thruugh  the  failure  of  State  and  City  to 
appropriate  adequate  funds  they  had  been 
compelled  to  refuse  assistance  to  nearly 
1200  widowed  mothers.  See  City  Commis- 
sioners. 

PessenewnnijLin — An  Indian  village 
situated  near  the  Delaware,  between  Shack- 
amaxon  and   Frankford  Creeks. 

Peter's  Island — In  the  Schuylkill 
River,  above  the  present  Reading  Railroad 
bridge,  opposite  the  Belmont  estate.  It  was 
so  named  after  the  Peter's  family,  the 
owners  of  that  plantation.  It  is  now  a  part 
of  Fairmount  Park,  and  is  reached  from 
the  West  Park  by  a  bridge. 

Petty'*  Island — Also  called  Treaty 
Island  and  Shakamaxon,  in  the  Delaware 
River,  opposite  the  portion  of  the  city 
formerly  known  as  Kensington,  was  pat- 
ented by  'tint  name  for  a  portion  of  it  by 
Thomas  Fairman  in  1^84.  'It  was  afterward 
known  as  Petty's  Inland — a  name  derived 
from  John  Petty,  who  was  owner  between 
1740  and  1750,  and  advertised  about  that 
time  that  he  wanted  to  go  to  England  and 
had  the  island  for  sale.  It  contained  sixtv 
or  seventy  acres,  with  a  house  and  barn, 
and  was  ploughed  fit  to  rriise  tobacco.  In 
later  years  it  has  been  called  Treatv  Island, 
from  its  proximity  to  the  supposed  locality 
of  Penn's  treaty  with  the  Indians.  After 
having    been    for    more    than    two    centuries 


virtually  untenanted.  In  1916  the  Crew 
Levick  Oil  Company  purchased  the  island, 
and  ir  is  now  used  by  that  concern  and  by 
the  Philadelphia  Electric  Company.  The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  established  rail 
connections  with  the  property  from  the 
New  Jersey  shore.  In  the  arrangement 
made  between  the  States  of  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania,  Petty's  Island  was  ac- 
knowledged as  territory  belonging  to  the 
former   State.      See  Ferries. 

Pharmacy,  Department  of — Tem- 
ple L'niversity,  Eighteenth  and  Buttonwood 
Streets.  Founded  1903.  Co-educational. 
Day  course  and  night  course. 

Dean,  John  R.  Minehart,  Phar.D.,  M.D. 

Pharmacy,  Philadelphia  College 

of — Tenth  Street,  north  of  Cherry.  The 
first  College  of  Pharmacy  in  America. 
Pounded  in  1821.  Is  occupying  its  fourth 
building.  Gives  special  and  post-graduate 
courses.  Has  a  library  of  about  15.000 
volumes,  a  museum  and  a  herbarium.  Two 
of  its  faculty  edited  the  first  revision  of 
the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  in  1830. 
In  1825  the  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy 
was  commenced  by  the  college  and  con- 
tinues  an   authority    on    the   science 

President,   Dr.    Howard   B.    French. 

Philadelphia  Orchestra  Asso- 
ciation—Established in  1901  with  Alex- 
ander Van  Rensselaer  as  President,  Fritz 
Schell  Conductor  and  incorporated  in  19U2. 
Maintains'  one  of  the  foremost  professional 
orchestras  in  the  world.  Conductor  Leo- 
pold Stokowski,  Concertmaster,  Thacldeus 
Rich. 

President,    Alexander    Van    Rensselear. 

Vice-president,    E.    T.    Stotesbury. 

Secretary,    Andrew    Wheeler. 

Treasurer,    Arthur    E.    Newbold. 

Manager,  Arthur  Judson. 
The  personnel  of  the  orchestra  consists 
of  -94  men  who  give  all,  or  as  much  of 
their  time  as  the  conductor  may  require, 
to  the  work  of  the  orchestra.  The  orchestra 
gives  25  public  rehearsels  and  25  sym- 
phony concerts  each  season  at  the  Academy 
of  Music,  on  Friday  afternoons  and  Sat- 
urday evenings,  and  about  50  concerts  are 
given  out  of  town  in  Xew  York,  Washing- 
ton, Baltimore,  Wilmington,  Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh,    Toronto,    etc. 

The  artistic  standard  for  19 IV  was  prob- 
.  bly  higher  than  any  vear  previous  in 
the  orchestra's  history.  The  greatest  solo- 
ists in  the  world  both  vocal  ami  instru 
menial  appeared  with  tlie  organization, 
among  them  being,  Thibaud,  Bauer,  Mine. 
SamaiolT.    Josef    Ilofmann. 

Rachmaninoff,      Kreisler,      Gabrilowitsch. 
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Cartot,  and  Matzenauer.  Among;  the 
works  given  for  the  first  time  in  Philadel- 
phia were  Debussy's  "Three  Nocturnes/' 
(complete)  on  January  17th,  Rachmaninoff's 
Air  for  a  solo  choir  of  violins  on  February 
14th  and  Pizzetti's  Prelude  to  Act  1  of 
the  opera  "Fedra"  on  April  19th.  On 
January  31st,  Alphonse  Catherine,  of  the 
Paris  Opera  was  guest  conductor,  present- 
ing for  the  first  time  in  America  Florent 
Schmitt's  tone  poem  "Salome." 

Philadelphia  Orchestra  Chorus.  In 
the  fall  of  1919,  the  Philadelphia  Or- 
chestra Chorus  which  had  been  disbanded 
during  the  war  was  reorganized,  with 
Stephen  Townsend  as  chorusmaster.  It 
contains  about  300  voices  and  regular  re- 
hearsals are  held,  the  chorus  and  orchestra 
giving  three  choral  works  during  the 
season.  At  the  concert  of  November  1st, 
the  first  of  these  was  given.  Beethoven's 
"Choral  Fantasy"  for  orchestra,  solo  piano 
and  chorus.  Mme.  Samaroff  played  the 
piano    part. 

Endowment  Fund  Campaign.  In  May 
1919,  the  Endowment  Fund  of  the  Or- 
chestra was  $800,000  and  it  was  decided  to 
hold  a  campaign  in  the  fall  to  raise 
$1,000,000  more  to  insure  the  permanency 
of  the  organization.  This  campaign  wjs 
opened  on  October  1st  and  closed  on  No- 
vember 10th;  the  sum  of  $1,100,000  hav- 
ing been  raised.  Edward  W.  Bok  was 
chairman    of    the.  campaign    committee. 

Philadelphia  Club — Northwest  cor- 
ner of  Thirteenth  and  Walnut  Streets. 
This  is  one  of  the  typically  exclusive  social 
organizations  in  Philadelphia.  The  club 
was  founded  as  a  card  club  in  1830,  when 
its  members  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting 
at  Mrs.  Rubicam's  Coffee  House  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  Fifth  and  Minor,  now 
Ludlow  Street.  A  little  later  they  were 
joined  by  a  similar  party  of  gentlemen  who 
held  their  meetings  at  Mrs.  Arney's  Coffee 
House  at  Sixth  and  Minor  Streets,  and  in 
1834  they  moved  to  the  Adelphi  Building, 
Fifth  Street  south  of  Walnut,  where  they 
adopted  the  name  of  the  Adelphi  Club.  The 
next  year  they  moved  to  the  Bonaparte 
House  (which  see)  where  the  organization 
changed  its  name  to  the  Philadelphia  Club. 
The  present  home  of  the  club  was  purchased 
in  1850  when  the  name  was  again  changed 
to  The  Philadelphia  Association  and  Read- 
ing Room,  which  in  18;9  was  again  changed 
by  a  decree  of  the  Ouarter  Sessions  Court 
to  the  Philadelphia  Club. 

The  house  occupied  by  the  club  was 
erected  by  Thomas  Butler,  a  son  of  Major 
Pierce  Butler.  The  expensive  residence  was 
incomplete  at  the  time  of  Thomas  Butler's 
death    in    1838,    but    he   left   instructions    to 


have  it  finished  according  to  his  plans, 
which  included  double  windows  all  over  the 
house,  and  other  innovations.  It  passed 
into  the  possession  of  Thomas  Butler's  son 
Louis,  but  he  never  occupied  it.  For  a  few 
years  it  was  occupied  as  a  fashionable 
boarding  house,  and  later  as  a  young  ladies' 
boarding  school. 

Philadelphia  County  Driving 
Club — This    organization    of    road    drivers 

living  in  the  vicinity  of  Byberry,  usually 
hold  semi-monthly  matinee  races  on  the 
track  of  the  County  Fair  Association,  at 
Byberry.      See  County   Fair. 

Philadelphia  County  Medical 
Society — Meets  once  a  month  in  the 
hall  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  Twenty- 
second  Street,  between  Market  and  Chest- 
nut. Founded  in  1849,  it  has  a  member- 
ship of  about  1500,  or  about  one-half  of 
the  Philadelphia  physicians.  The  progress 
of  medicine  is  followed  by  the  reading  of 
papers  and  frequently  by  symposiums  on 
live  subjects  connected  with  the  medical 
profession  or  with  the  public  health. 

President,    B.    Franklin    Stahl,    M.D. 
Secretary,    J.    Morton    Boice,    M.D. 

Philadelphia       Dispensary  —  127 

South  Fifth  Street  The  oldest  dispensary 
in  this  city,  and  probably  the  forerunner  of 
those  in  the  country.  Founded  in  1786, 
when  it  was  opened  in  a  house  in  Straw- 
berry Street.  _  Incorporated  in  1796.  It 
dispenses  medical  and  surgical  relief  to  the 
poor.  It  treats  about  30,000  patients  an- 
nually, and  is  supported  by  contributions 
and   invested  funds. 

Philadelphia  Klectric  Company. 

The — A  consolidation  of  all  the  various 
electric  light,  heat  and  power  companies 
formerly  doing  business  in  Philadelphia. 
Principal  power  houses  at  Christian  Street 
on  the  Schuylkill  River;  Ninth  and  San- 
som  Streets,  and  on  the  Delaware  River  at 
Beach  and  Palmer  Streets.  Incorporated 
under  the  law  of  New  Jersey  in  1899,  and 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  taking  over 
the  local  electric  companies.  The  subsidiary 
companies  in  the  consolidation  are-  Phila- 
delphia Electric,  Pennsylvania  Manufac- 
turer's Light  and  Power.  Powelton  Electric, 
Northern  Electric,  Suburban  Electric,  Dia- 
mond Electric,  Manufacturers'  Electric, 
West  End  Electric,  Columbia  Electric  Light 
ami  Power,  National  Electric,  Southern 
Electric.  Beacon  Lip-lit,  Cheltenham  Electric 
Light,  Heat  and  Power,  Kensington  Klec- 
tric, Penn  Electric  Light,  Pennsylvania  Elec- 
tric Light,  and  Delaware  Countv  Klectric. 
The  authorized  capital  is  $25,000,000. 

In  1910  the  corporation  acquired  the  Dela- 
ware County  Electric;  in  1911  closed  a  ten- 
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year  contract  with  the  subsidiary  companies 
of  The  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Com- 
pany for  the  supply  of  current  for  use  in 
connection  with  their  system.  This  includes 
Delaware  County  as  well  as  Philadelphia. 
In  1913  the  corporation  contracted  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  supply  current  for 
iis  electrified  line  to  Paoli  and  for  additional 
power  as  it  may  be  necessary. 

An  agreement  was  made  in  1914,  subject 
io  tne  approval  of  The  Pennsylvania  Public 
Service  Commission,  with  the  Keystone 
Telephone  Company,  for  the  use  of  its  un- 
used ducts  in  its  conduit  system.  In  1915 
The  Philadelphia  Electric  Company  was  sup- 
plying 69,141  consumers. 

President,    Joseph    B.    McCall. 

April  9th. — Report  for  the  year  1918 
presented  to  stockholders  showed  gross 
earnings  of  $14,503,851,  an  increase  of 
$2,343,0S3,  over  the  preceding  year.  Oper- 
ating expenses,  taxes  and  rentals  totaled 
$9,875,642,  an  increase  of  $2,170,427  over 
those   for    1917. 

The  president's  annual  report  stated  that 
during  1918  "the  new  Chester  generating 
station  was  virtually  completed,  and  will 
have  an  ultimate  capacity  of  120,000  kilo- 
watts; that  two  units  of  30.000  kilowatts 
each  have  been  placed  in  operation;  the 
new  station,  embodying  as  it  does  the  best 
principles  of  modern  design,  should  attain 
-.  '  a  high  degree  of  operating  efficiency  and, 
operated  in  parallel  over  the  high  tension 
line  with  our  main  generating  station  at 
Christian  Street  and  the  Schuylkill  River, 
Philadelphia,  should  result  in  increasing 
the  capacity  of  business  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  The  Hunting  Park  substation 
structure  was  completed  and  the  initial  sub- 
station equipment  of  15,000  kilowatts  was 
installed;  the  ultimate  capacity  of  this 
station  will  be  30,000  kilowatts,  sufficient 
to  take  care  of  some  years'  increase  in 
business  in  that  section." 

May  15th.— Athletic  field  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Electric  Company  at  Keily's  Lane, 
Highland  Park,  dedicated  and  named  the 
Howard  McCall  Field,  in  honor  of  the 
eldest  son  of  J.  B.  McCall,  president  of  the 
company,   who   died  in   action   in   France. 

November  3d. — Work  resumed  on  gen- 
erating plants  at  Beach  and  Palmer  Stree;s. 
part  of  the  site  of  the  Neafle  &  Levy  Ship- 
yards. Construction  begun  there  in  1917 
was  interrupted  by  the  war.  Two  units  are 
to  be  installed  immediately,  having  a  total 
horsepower  of  about  100,000.  When  the 
station  is  completed  it  is  expected  to  add 
about  240,000  horsepower  to  the  generating 
capacity  to  the  company's  system,  at  this 
time  about  400,000  horsepower. 


Philadelphia,       History       of — The 

City — In  "certain  conditions  and  conces- 
sions agreed  upon  by  William  Penn,  Pro- 
prietary and  governor  of  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  those  who  are  the  ad- 
venturers and  purchasers  in  the  said  pruv- 
ince,  the  11th  of  July,  1681,"  it  was  agreed 
that  "so  soon  as  it  pleaseth  God  that  the 
above  persons  arrive  there  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  land  or  ground-plot  shall  be  laid  out 
for  a  large  town  or  city,  in  the  most  con- 
venient place  upon  the  river  for  health 
and  navigation."  On  September  30th  of 
the  same  year,  William  Crispin,  William 
Heage,  Nathaniel  Allen  and  John  Bezer 
were  appointed  commissioners  to  lay  out 
"a  great  town  of  10,000  acres."  Crispin 
died  during  the  passage;  Heage,  Allen  and 
Bezer  are  supposed  to  have  arrived  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  1681.  From  such 
evidence  as  is  now  extant  it  is  supposed 
that  _  the  site  of  the  great  town  was  de- 
termined upon  by  them  as  early  as  the 
beginning  of   May,    1682. 

Exactly  wdien  the  name  Philadelphia  was 
applied  io  this  great  town  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. One  of  the  earliest  surveys-  on 
record,  to  David  Hammond,  dated  the  10th 
of  the  fifth  month  (July),  lo82,  speaks  of 
the  lot  being  situate  on  Pool  St.  (afterward 
Walnut  St.)  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 
It  is  probable  that  about  this  time  the 
name  Philadelphia  began  to  be  applied  to 
the  great  town.  Penn  must  have  deter- 
mined upon  that  name  almost  as  soon  as  he 
had  obtained  the  charter  for  the  province 
and  contemplated  the  settlement  of  a  large 
town.  In  his  letter  to  Thomas  Lloyd  and 
others,  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
written  aboard  the  ketch  Endeavor,  on 
which  he  had  embarked  to  return  to  Eng- 
land, in  Aug.,  1684,  he  wrote:  "And  thou, 
Philadelphia,  the  virgin  settlement  of  this 
province,  named  before  thou  zvert  born — 
what  love,  what  care,  what  service  and 
what  travail  hast  there  been  to  bring 
thee  forth  and  preserve  thee  from  such  as 
wonld  abuse  and   defile  thee!" 

The  origin  of  this  name  is  conjectural. 
The  reason  of  Penn  for  adopting  it  is  not 
known.  It  is  supposed  that  he  selected  it 
from  that  of  a  city  in  Lydia,  Asia,  the  seat 
of  one  of  the  seven  earlv  Christian  churches. 
(See  Rev.  1:  11;  3:  7,  9-11.)  The  significa- 
tion, "brotherly  love,"  no  doubt  commended 
the  name  to  his  taste  and  judgment.  The 
original  boundary  of  the  City  of  Philadel- 
phia was  between  the  streets  called  Valley 
(how  Vine*  and  Cedar  (now  South)  Streets. 
Between  those  boundaries  the  city  extended 
from  the  Delaware  to  the  Schuylkill  rivers, 
and  from  a  map  (Thomas  Holme's)  pub- 
lished about  16S5  in  London,  it  appears 
that  the  city  extended  three  blocks  on  the 
west    side  of   the    Schuylkill,    to    a    distance 
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which  would  now  be  about  three  squares 
from  Market  Street  bridge.  For  some  rea- 
son not  now  known,  this  design  was  aban- 
doned at  an  early  date,  and  the  western 
limit  of  the  city  was  the  Schuylkill  River. 
There  are  grants  on  record  for  lots  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Schuylkill  "in  the  City  of 
Philadelphia,"  one  of  which  is  dated  as  late 
as  1685.  The  first  charter  of  the  City  ot 
Philadelohia  was  granted  bv  Penn  "3rd 
month,  20th,   1691"— That  is  May  30th. 

In  Penn's  charter  to  the  city  corporation. 
October  25,  1701,  he  says  that  the  citj 
shall  extend  the  limits  and  bounds  "as  it 
is  layed  out  between  Delaware  and  Schuyl- 
kill." This  charter  was  in  operation  until 
it.  was  superseded  by  the  events  of  the 
Revolution,  and  ceased  to  be  effective  after 
July  4,  1776.  For  nearly  thirteen  years 
Philadelphia  was  governed  by  wardens  and 
commissioners.  A  new  charter  was  granted 
by  the  Legislature  March  11,  1789.  This 
was  greatly  extended  by  act  of  February  2, 
1854,  commonly  called  the  Consolidation 
Law,  which  extended  the  boundaries  of  the 
city  over  the  entire  County  of  Philadelphia. 

The  County— This  was  laid  out  by  Wil- 
liam Penn,  it  is  supposed,  after  his  return 
from  New  York,  which  visit  probably  took 
place  in  November,  1682.  On  his  return, 
it  is  said,  he  established  the  counties  of 
Chester.  Philadelphia  and  Bucks.  Chester 
was  south  and  west  of  Philadelphia;  Rucks 
was  north  and  east.  The  County  of  Phila- 
delphia was  without  boundaries,  except  so 
far  as  they  were  limited  in  the  royal  grant 
of  the  province  to  Penn  and  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  Chester  and  Bucks  counties. 
Philadelphia  lay  between  those  counties, 
and  extended  from  the  Delaware  and  the 
boundaries  of  Chester  (now  Delaware) 
County  and  the  southern  and  western 
boundary  of  Bucks  County  to  an  unlimited 
extent,  and  may  be  said  to  have  embraced 
all  the  rest  of  the  land  in  the  province 
except  the  counties  of  Bucks  and  Chester. 
This  great  area  was  diminished  by  the 
establishment  of  Berks  County,  March  11. 
17  52.  and  other  counties  north  and  west  of 
Bucks,  and  by  the  establishment  of  Mont- 
gomery Cbunty.  September  10,  1784,  which 
blocked  off  all  further  claim  north  of  it. 


Philadelphia  Sketch  <  lul»— (  lub 
house,  233  South.  Camac  Street.  Oldest 
social  club  of  artists  in  the  city.  Founded 
in  1360  and  incorporated  in  18S9.  lias  a 
quaint  and  attractive  club  house  in  which 
there  are  frequent  exhibitions  of  paintings, 
drawings  and  similar  art  works  by  its  mem- 
bers or  others,  during  the  winter  months. 
Membership    is    limited    to    those    who    have 


ability    to    present    an    acceptable    drawing, 
painting   or   other   art   work. 

President,   Frank  H.   Taylor. 

Treasurer,    Frank    Reed    Whiteside. 

Secretary,    Charles    R.    Paul. 

Pliiloiimtliea.il  Society — Formed  of 
undergraduates  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Has  enjoyed  uninterrupted  ex- 
istence since  its  founding-  in  1813.  It  is 
a  center  of  intellectual  and  social  life  among 
its  members,  and  maintains  club  rooms  in 
College  Hall.  Among  its  activities  are  the 
production  of  plays.  Two  O'clock  Talks, 
debates  with  other  colleges  and  sicie'ies, 
and  weekly  literary  programs,  affording  op- 
portunities for  all  forms  of  platform  speak- 
ing. 

On  May  17th,  the  Society  presented  four 
short  plays  by  the  Russian  dramatist. 
Anton  Chekhov:  "The  Anniversary," 
"The  Proposal,"  "A  Tragedian  in  Spite  of 
Himself,"    and    "On   The    Highroad." 

Philip's  Institute  —  See  Henry 
Phipp's  Institute;  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Physicians       in        Phi  ladelphla — 

There    are    about    3400    physicians   in    Phila- 
delphia. 

Piers — Philadelphia  has  a  water  front- 
age of  approximately  37  miles,  and  is  rapidly 
adding  to  its  number  of  piers  and  wharves, 
the  plans  already  approved  call  for  exten- 
sive improvements  on  both  rivers  and  will 
require  some  years  for  their  realization 
See  Wharves,  Docks  and  Ferries;  Port  of 
Philadelphia. 

DELAWARE      RIVE*       PIERS. 

Pier.  North. 

0.     Market  St.   Ferries. 
1-2-3.     Clyde   Line. 

4.  Municipal   Pier   (Arch    St.). 
Chester   Shipping   Co. 
Columbia  Transportation  Co. 
Phila.    &    Smyrna    Steamboat   Co. 
Pennsgrove   Navigation  Co. 
Woodland    Steamboat    Co. 
Augustine  Amusement   Co. 
Salem    Freight    Co. 

Trenton  Transportation  Co.   (Passenger 
and  Freight  Service). 

5.  United   Fruit  Co. 

Phila.,  Rancocas  and  Mt.   Holly  Trans- 
portation Co.    (auto  truck  service). 
9.      Municipal    Pier     (Cherry    St.) 
10.      Municipal   Pier    (Race   St.). 
Recreation   Pier. 
Fire  and  Police  Boats. 
West    Indies   Importing   Co. 
Rush  Line. 

Mulford   Freight  Line. 
Frederica  and  Phila.   Navigation  Co. 
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19. 


24. 
25. 


27 


Pier.  North. 

Dept.  of  Wharves,  Docks  and  Ferries' 
Boats. 

11.  Municipal   Pier. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio   Freight  Station. 

12.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Freight  Station. 
13-14.     Penn.   R.   R.  Co.   Freight  Station. 

"M.  S.  Quay,"  State  Steamer. 

Vine   Street    Ferry- 
Municipal   Pier    (Vine  St.). 

France  and  Canada    SS.   Corp. 

Penna.    Sugar    Co.,    north    side,    lower 
deck. 

Great  Northern  Paper  Co.,  north  side, 
upper   deck. 

Immigrant  Quarters. 

U.    S.    Navy,   4th    District   Supply    Sta- 
tion,  south   side. 

Italia  Societa  di  Navgazione  a  Vapore, 
south  side. 

Lehigh  Valley  Harbor  Transfer. 

Phila.  Transatlantic  Line. 

Bull  Line. 

Red  Star  Line. 

Green    Star   Line. 

Sweden  and  Norway  Line. 

Scandinavian  Line. 
29-30.     Phila.   &  Reading  Freight  Station. 

31.  Kerr's  Salt   Pier. 

32.  Municipal   Pier. 

George  W.  Kugler  &  Sons  (lumber). 
33-34.     P.    R.  T.    Co.    Pier  and    Storage. 

35.  Municipal  Pier   (Fairmount  Ave.). 
Carnwath,  Bell  and  Co.   (lumber). 

35£.  American  Ice  Co. 

36.  Lumber  (Charles  F.  Felin  &  Co.). 
37-38.     Edward  F.   Heiison   (lumber). 
39.     Clayton  W.  Nichols  (packing  boxes). 

Baltimore  and  Ohio   Freight  Station. 

Electric  Traction  Co.'s  sand  drying  and 
storage  pier. 

Charles   F.    Felin  &  Co.    (lumber). 

Philadelphia  &  Reading  Freight  Pier. 

Lumber  Pier  (Watson  Malone  &  Sons). 

J.  W.  Paxson  &  Co.  (foundry  supp.). 
46-47.  Penna.  Sugar  Refining  Co.'s  Piers. 
48.     Penna.   Sugar  Refining  Co.'s  Pier. 

Shackamaxon   Ferrv. 
49-50.     Penna.  Railroad  Co.'s  Freight  Piers. 
51.     S.    B.  Vrooman  Co.    (lumber). 

Tanney  Lumber  Co. 

Frank   Merrihew  &   Son    (coal). 

West  Jersey   Sand   &   Supply   Corpora- 
tion. 

Geo.  W.  Gormley. 

American   Ice  Co. 

Atlantic  Coast  Lumber  Co. 

Wharfage. 

Independent  Pier  Co. 

Municipal   Pier. 

Penn  Treaty  Park. 

Police   and    Fire    Boat   Station. 

Moorings   for  Motor  Boats. 

Port   Richmond,  Furness  Line. 


Pier. 


North. 


40 
41. 

42. 
43. 
44. 

45. 


52. 
53. 
54. 

55. 


56. 

57. 


B.       Port   Richmond,    Furness  Line. 
D.      Port   Richmond,   Furness   Line. 

Port    Richmond,    Phila.,    Manchester 
Line. 
3.     Port  Richmond,  Kerr  Steamship  Co. 


30 


46 


South. 

Market  St.    Ferries. 

Commercial   Pier.  ■ 

Porter,  Gildersleeve  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Ericsson   Line. 

Atlantic  Fruit  and  Steamship  Co. 

Municipal   Pier    (Chestnut   St.). 

Recreation  Pier. 

Wilmington  Steamboat  Co. 

Delaware  River  Navigation  Co. 

Chestnut  St.   Ferry. 
.    Philadelphia    &    Reading    Railway    Co. 

Freight    Station. 
11-14.     Penna.   Freight  Station. 

Municipal   Pier  (Dock  St.). 

Furness,  Withy  &  Co. 

Cunard  Line. 
20.     Merchants'  and  Miners'  Transporta- 
tion   Co. 

Baltimore   &    Ohio    R.    R.    Co.    Freight 
Station. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  Co. 

Merchants'  and  Miners'  Transportation 
Co. 

Kaighn's  Pt.  Ferry. 

Gloucester   Ferry    (South   St.). 

Municipal    Pier    (under    construction). 

Franklin  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Independent  Pier  Co. 

Wharfage. 
32.     Municipal    Piers    (Independent   Pier 
Co.,  lessee). 

Phila.   &  West  Indies  Steamship  Co. 

Wharfage. 

Storage  Pier  of  Independent  Pier  Co 

Sun    Oil    Co. 

Philadelphia    &    Reading    Railway    Co. 
Freight  Station  and  Harbor  Transfer. 

Municipal  Pier. 

Municipal    Pier. 

Penna.   Railroad  Co. 

Societa  Nazionale  di  Navigazione. 

International      Freighting      Corp.,      (I. 
F.   C.) 

Norway-Mexico   Gulf   Line. 

Swedish-American    Line. 

Penna.   Railroad  Co. 

Southern   Steamship  Co. 

Mallory   SS.    Co. 

Raporel   Line. 

Penna.   Railroad  Co.   Wharfage. 

Holland-American    Line,    I.    M.    M.   Co. 


Penna.    Railroad  Co. 

ton   Ave.). 
Wharfage. 
Fire  Boat  Station. 
American   Line. 
Red  Star  Line- 


Pier    (Washing- 
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Pier.  South. 

Holland-American   Line,    I.    M.    M.   Co. 

56.  Penna.    R.    R.   Co.,   Wharfage. 
Earn   Line. 

57.  Lumher  Pier,  Penna.  R.  R.  Co. 
59-60-61,  Spreckels'  Sugar  Refinery. 
62-63.     Baltimore    &    Ohio     R.     R.     Freight 

Station. 
64.     Phila.    &    Reading    Ry.    Co.    Coal    Pier. 
67-68-69.     McCahan   Sugar  Rehnery. 
70-72.     Baugh  and   Sons   Fertilizer  Piers. 
73-74.     Phila.    Ship  Repair  Co. 
78.      Municipal      Pier,      Brooks      SS.      Line, 

(McKean     St.) 
81.     Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.   R.  Coal  Piers. 

Municipal    Pier    (under   construction.) 
84.     Municipal    Pier    (under    construction.) 
92-93.      Penna.    Salt   Manufacturing  Co. 
98.      Ouartermaster's     Terminal,     Oregon 

Ave. 
103-104-105.      Fertilizer  Piers. 

Penna.  Railroad  Co .,  Harbor  Transfer. 
106-111.     Penna.    Railroad    Co.,    Greenwich 
Coal  Piers. 
Point    House   Wharf. 

Pittvllle — Once  a  village  in  what  is 
now  the  42d  Ward.  It  was  settled  around 
the  intersection  of  Limekiln  Road  and 
Haines   Street,    running   from    Germantown. 

Playgrounds,  Recreation  Cen- 
tres and  Swimming-  Pools — The  fol- 
lowing Playgrounds  and  Recreation  Centres 
are  under  direction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Recreation,  Department  of  Welfare,  Room 
587,   west  corridor.   City    Hall. 

Starr  Garden  Recreation  Centre  and 
Playground,  Sixth,  Seventh  and  Lombard 
Streets. 

Sherwood  Recreation  Centre  and  Play- 
ground, Fifty-fifth,  Fiftv-sixth  and  Christian 
Streets. 

Happy  Hollow  Recreation  Centre  and 
Playground,  Wayne  Avenue,  opposite  West 
Loean    Street. 

Funfield  Playground,  Twenty-second 
Street,  Sedglev  Avenue  and  Huntingdon 
Strtet. 

Waterview  Playground,  Haines,  Mc- 
Mahon    and    Price    Streets.    Germantown. 

Waterview  Annex,  502  E.  Haines  Street, 
Germantown. 

Westmoreland  Playeround,  northeast 
corner   of    Westmoreland    Square. 

Womrath  Playground,  south  end  of 
Womrath    Square. 

Viaduct  Playground,  under  Reading  Rail- 
road.   Xinth   Street,   below   Jefferson    Street. 

Athletic  Recreation  Centre  and  Plav- 
ground.  Twenty-sixth,  Twenty-seventh, 
Master  and  Je:Vrson   Streets. 

Wecaccoe  Payground.  Catharine  Street, 
between    Fourth  and   Fifth   Streets. 


Chestnut  Street  Recreation  Pier,  Dela- 
ware   River. 

Race  Street  Recreation  Pier,  Delaware 
River. 

Disston  Recreation  Centre  and  Play- 
ground, Disston  and  Glenlock  Streets, 
Tacony. 

Wrightsville  Playground.  Twenty-eighth 
and   Passyunk  Avenue. 

Kingsessing  Recreation  Centre  and 
Playground,  Fifty-first  and  Chester  Avenue. 

Shot  Tower  Playground,  Carpenter 
Street,   between    Front  and    Second   Streets. 

Chestnut  Hill  Reservoir,  PlartWell  Lane, 
Chestnut  Hill. 

Whitehall  Commons,  Wakeling  Street 
and    Torresdale    Avenue,    Frankford. 

George  A.  Vare,  Twenty-sixth,  Twenty- 
seventh,   Morris  and   Moore  Streets. 

Belfield  Playground,  Twenty-first  Street 
and   Nedro  Avenue. 

Thomas  B.  Smith  Recreation  Centre, 
Twenty-fifth    and    Jackson    Streets. 

Marian  Winfield  Hissey  Recreation  Cen- 
tre,  C   Street  and   Indiana  Avenue. 

William  McCoach  Playground,  Seven- 
teenth, Eighteenth,  Fitzwater  and  Catharine 
Streets. 

Cohocksink  Plavground,  Ann,  Cambria, 
Cedar    and    Gaul    Streets. 

Sunshine  Playground,  Christian  Street, 
below   Sixth   Street. 

Kensington  Playground,  Frankford  Ave- 
nue and  Berks  Street. 

Ridge  Avenue  and  Pcnnsdale  Street, 
Roxboro. 

Kingsessing  Recreation  Centre,  49th 
Street   and    Chester   Avenue. 

Francisville  Playground,  Shirley,  Francis, 
Cameron   and   Wylie   Streets. 

Stenton  Playground,  Sixteenth  and  Wy- 
oming   Streets. 

Haddington  Recreation  Centre,  Fifty- 
seventh   and    Haverford    Avenue. 

Chelten  Avenue,  Anderson  Street,  Ard- 
leigh    and    Woodlawn    Streets. 

George  A.  Vare  Playground,  Sixth  and 
Morris   Streets. 

Swimming  Pools. 

Second   and    Cumberland    Streets. 

Third  and  Queen  Streets. 

Eighth  and   Oreen   Streets. 

Eighth   and    Mifflin    Streets. 

Eighth  and   Lombard   Streets. 

Eleventh   Street   and   Girard   Avenue. 

Twelfth    and    Reed    Streets. 

Twenty-fifth    and    Buttonwood    Streets. 

Thirty-second    Street   and    Ridge   Avenue. 

Fifty-seventh    and    Summer    Streets. 

Sixty-third  Street  and  Woodland  Avenue. 

Albert   and    Memph's    Streets. 

Ann  and   Belgrade  Streets. 

Beach    and    Laurel    Streets. 

Front  and   Thompson   Streets. 
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Hedge  and    Orthodox   Streets. 

Howard  and  Ontario  Streets. 

Montrose  and   Daricn   Streets. 

Mayer    Street    and    Montgomery    Avenue. 

Ridge   Avenue   and    Ferry    Road. 

Scate   Road   and    Levick   Street. 

Station   and   Cotton    Streets. 

Twenty-sixth   and   Jefferson  ^Streets. 

Ann,    Cedar   and    Cambria    Streets. 

Twenty-second   and    Sedgley   Streets. 

Blair,    Berks   and   Palmer  Streets. 

Fifty-first  Street  and  Chester  Avenue. 

Seventeenth  and   Fitzwater  Streets. 

Fifty-sixth   and    Christian   Streets. 

Twenty-fourth    and    Jackson    Streets. 

Twenty-sixth   and   Morris   Streets. 

Haines  Street  and  McMahon  Avenue. 

See   Recreation    Bureau. 

January  22d. — The  first  of  a  series  of 
dancing  schools  conducted  by  the  Board 
of  Recreation  opened  at  Kingsessing  Rec- 
reation   Center. 

July  5th. — Public  bathhouses  opened  for 
season. 

October  18th. — Fifth  annual  athletic  and 
out-door  demonstration  of  the  Board  of 
Recreation  held  at  Belmont  Plateau.  A 
silent  prayer  was  offered  for  President 
Wilson's  recovery  by  the  children  as- 
sembled. 

Pleasantville — A  village  in  Moreland 
Township,  on  the  county  line,  about  one 
mile  east  of  Somerton.  It  originated  from 
a  store  kept  there  by  Edward  Worthington, 
and  was  then  called  "Tortleburg"  or  "'Ter- 
rapin Town."  Between  1860  and  1865  the 
more  euphonious  name  was  adopted  for  the 
place. 

Poe,     Etljsar    Allan,     Homes     of— 

Poe  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1838  and  re- 
mained here  as  a  resident  until  LS43.  Here 
he  wrote  some  of  his  most  famous  stories 
and  poems.  Two  of  his  homes  survive. 
One,  in  the  rear  of  the  house  at  the  corner 
of  Seventh  and  Brandywine  Streets,  where 
"The  Cold  Bug"  was  written,  and  the  other 
at  2502  Fairmount  Avenue,  where  he  wrote 
"The  Raven." 

PnetqiieNsinj; — Called  by  Lindstrom 
and  Campanius  Poanpissing.  was  an  Indian 
village  on  the  banks  of  '"the  stream  now 
called  the  Foquessing  Creek.  Concerning 
the  name  of  this  place  there  is  disagree- 
ment among  students  of  the  Delaware  In- 
dian language.  Mr.  Henry  sa>  s  that  it 
means  "drinking  creek."  from  poem, 
"bread,"  bissunt,  "strong,"  and  ing,  "a 
suggestion  that  the  name  might  have  been 
derived  from  a  distillery  near  there,  where 
the  elements  of  good  bread  were  made  into 
strong  drink.  But  Dr.  Maurice  C.  Jones 
says   that  the  meaning  of  poet  is  "mouse," 


and   that   the  true  interpretation   is  "a  place 
abounding   with    mice." 

Point  llreoze — A  name  given  to  the 
elevated  land  in  the  Neck  rising  above  the 
marshy  portions,  and  extending  in  a  wavy 
line  running  toward  the  northeast,  and 
probably  adopted  from  the  style  of  Joseph 
Bonaparte's  Estate  at  Bordentown. 

Point-no-Point — The  name  given  to 
ground  south  of  and  adjoining  the  mouth 
of  Frankford  Creek.  There  was  a  famous 
inn  there  at  an  early  day.  The  name  was 
given  in  consequence  of  the  changes  in  the 
appearance  of  the  Point  by  the  approaches 
on  the  Delaware  River.  When  first  seen, 
going  northward,  it  appeared  to  be  a  point 
boldly  jutting  out  into  the  stream;  upon 
coming  nearer  it  lost  its  character  and 
seemed  to  be  an  ordinary  portion  of  the 
right  bank;  on  further  approach  it  seemed 
to  again  jut  out  into  a  point.  Hence  the 
old  triplet,  once  well  known  to  everyone 
who  sailed  or  rowed  upon  the  river: 
"Point-no-Point — 
Point  out,  point  in, 
And  point  agin." 
The  greater  portion  of  the  Point  was  after- 
ward incorporated  in  the  borough  of  Brides- 
burg. 

Point  Pleasant — In  Kensington,  situ- 
ated upon  the  Delaware  River  where  Maiden 
Street  (afterward  Laurel  Street)  was  laid 
out.  The  name  was  quite  popular  in  that 
section  for  many  years,  and  was  given  to 
foundries,  glass  works,  etc. 

Police,  Bnrean  of — Under  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Safetv.  Offices,  Rooms  213, 
225.  227,  229,  321,' 327  and  826-B,  east 
corridor,  City   Hall. 

Superintendent  of  Police,  William  B. 
Mills,  salary,  $4500;  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent, George  W.  Tempest,  salary,  $4000; 
secretary,  Wm.  P.  Brown,  salary,  $2400: 
chief   cierk.   Walter  Gilbert,   salary,   $2500. 

The  Bureau  of  Police  consists  of  1  super- 
intendent, 1  assistant  superintendent,  1 
secretary,  1  chief  clerk,  12  clerks,  1  chief 
surgeon,  6  captains  of  police.  1  tire  mar- 
shal, 4  assistant  lire  marshals,  10  tire- 
escape  inspectors,  1  superintendent  of 
;i"r><.^.  1  assistant  superintendent  of  horses, 
i  drill  master,  1  bandmaster,  $18ou,  1 
photographer,  1  assistant  photographer,  1 
captain  of  detectives,  29  detectives  48 
lieutenants,  121  street  sergeants,  131  house 
sergeants,  72  patrol  sergeants.  72  patrol- 
men detailed  as  patrol  drivers,  72  patrol- 
men detailed  as  patrol  officers,  3740  patrol- 
men, 68  City  Hall  guards,  12  pilots,  9 
engineers,  10  firemen,  3  deck  hands,  37 
hostlers,    6    van    drivers,    26    police    matrons. 
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63    janitresses,    1    messenger,     1     driver    of  Wards 
supply     wagon,     2     lieutenants     City      Hall  Dists.     Embraced.              Stations, 
guards.  Twenty-fourth. — Twenty-fifth    and    Forty- 
Salaries:       captains,     $2200;     lieutenants,  fifth.      Belgrade   and    Clearfield    Sts. 
$1900;    street    sergeants,    $1500;    patrol    and  Twenty-fourth. — (Sub-station).           4  7  5  0 
house  sergeants,  $1400;   policemen,  $3.00  to  Richmond    St. 

$3.50  per  day,  according  to  term  of  service,  Twenty-fifth. — First.      1507    Moyamensing 

and    $60   for   clothing.  Ave. 

Xo    person    who    is    not    a    citizen    of    the  Twenty-sixth. — Thirty-first.     Trenton  Ave. 

United  States  or  who  cannot  rend  and  write  and   Dauphin    St. 

the    English    language,    and    who    shall    not  Twenty-seventh. — Thirty-fifth    and    Forty; 

have  resided  in  the  State  at  least  one  year  first.     Longshore  St.  and  State  Road 

preceding  his  appointment,   shall  be  eligible  Twenty-seventh. —  (Sub-station).      Morrow 

as   a    member    of   the    police    force    or   as    a  St.    above    Rhawn. 

fireman.  Twenty-seventh. —  (Sub-station).       Somer- 

Police   Districts.  ton. 

Wards  Twenty-seventh. —  (Sub-station).        Frank- 

Dists.     Embraced.              Stations,  ford   Ave.   below   Red  Lion    Road. 

First. — Thirtieth.        Fitzwater     St.     below  Twenty-eighth. — Thirty-second.    Twentieth 

Twentieth.  and  Berks   Sts. 

Second. — Third  and    Fourth.      Second  St.  Twenty-ninth. — Thirty-fourth.       Sixty-first 

Third. — Fifth.     Delancey  St.  above  Third,  and  Thompson   Sts. 

above  Christian.  Thirtieth. — Thirtv-third.     Front  and  West- 

Fonrth. — Sixth.     323   Race  St.  moreland   Sts. 

Fifth. — Eighth.         Fifteenth      St.      above  Thirty-first. — Twenty-eighth,  Twenty-sixth 

Locust.  and  York  Sts. 

Sixth. — Ninth  and  Tenth.     East  of  Broad,  Thirty-second. — Fortieth.       Sixty-fifth    St. 

Eleventh   Street  above  Race.  and   Woodland   Ave. 

Seventh. — Eleventh    and    Twelfth.       Fair-  Thirty-third. — Second.      Seventh  and  Car- 
mount  Ave.  above  Third  St.  penter   Sts. 

Eighth. — Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth.    But-  Thirty-fourth. — Twenty-sixth,      Fifteenth 

tonwood   St.  above  Tenth.  St.   and   Snyder  Ave. 

Ninth. — Fifteenth.       Twentieth    and    But-  Thirty-fifth. — Forty-second.           Champlost 

tonwood    Sts.  St.   and  Willow  Grove   Ave. 

Tenth. — Sixteenth         and         Seventeenth.  Thirty-sixth. — Forty-third.      3965    German- 
Front   St.   above   Master.  town   Ave. 

Eleventh. — Eighteenth.      East  Girard  Ave.  Thirty-seventh. — Thirty-ninth.     Fourth  St. 

above    Montgomery.  and    Snyder    Ave. 

Twelfth. — Twentieth.       Eighth    St.    below  Thirty-eighth. — Forty-sixth.           Fifty-fifth 

Jefferson.  and  Pine  Sts. 

Thirteenth.— Twenty-first.     4431  Main  St.,  Thirty-ninth. — Thirty-eighth.    Hunting  Pk. 

Manayunk.  Ave.    and    Schuyler    St. 

Thirteenth. — (Sub-station).     471  Levering  Fortieth. — Twenty-ninth,      Twenty-eighth, 

Ave.,   Roxborough.  St.   above  Oxford. 

Fourteenth. — Twenty-second.         German-  Forty-first. — Forty-eighth.      Twenty-eighth 

town  Ave.  and  W.   Haines  St.  and    Ritner  Sts. 

Fourteenth — (Sub-station).    Twenty-eighth  Forty-second. — Forty-fourth.      532S   Media 

and    Highland.    Sts.  St. 

Fifteenth. — Twenfy-third.     Northwest  cor-  Reserves.    631    City    Hail, 

ner  Paul  and  Ruan  Sts.  Motor    Cycle.    Tenth    and   Thompson    Sts. 

Sixteenth. — Twenty-fourth.       Thirty-ninth  Traffic  Squad.  Eleventh  and  Wharton  Sts. 

St.   and   Lancaster   Ave.  Delaware    Harbor    No.    1.    East    Columbia 

Seventeenth. — Thirty-sixth.           Twentieth  Ave.  wharf. 

St.    below    Federal.  Delaware  Flarbor  No.  2,  Washington  Ave. 

Eighteenth. — Nineteenth.         Fourth      and  wharf. 

York    Sts.  •'Samuel   hi '.    Ashhridne."    Race   St.    wharf. 

Nineteenth. — Seventh.      1209   Pine   St.  Schuylkill    Harbor.    Chestnut    St.    wharf. 

Twentieth  —Ninth,    and    Tenth.      West    of  Schuylkill. 

Broad,    Fifteenth    St.    below    Vine.  Motor  Patrol   Boat  "Margaret."   Chestnut 

TwentV'first. — Twentv-seventh.          3  2  14  St.  wharf. 

Woodland   Ave.        r  Motor  Pairul  Boats  1.  2.  3.  East  Columbia 

Twcntx-sccond.— -Thirty-seventh,       Lehigh  Ave.    wharf, 
anil   Park  Avcs. 

Twenty-third — korty-seventh.    Nineteenth  Police     Pension     Fund — See     under 

and   Oxford   Sts.  Pensions. 
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Political    Calendar    for    1J>20: 

April  8th. — Last  day  to  rile  nomination 
petitions  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

April  20th. — Last  day  for  riling  petitions 
with  County  Commissioners  to  place  in 
nomination    candidates    for    Spring   primary. 

May  3d. — Assessors  begin  May  assess- 
ment. 

May    18th. — Spring   primary. 

August  15th. — Last  day  for  Registration 
Commissioners  to   appoint   Registrars. 

August  31st  and  September  1st. — Extra 
Assessment  Days,  from  10  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m., 
and   from   6  p.   m.   to  9  p.   m. 

September  2d. — First  Fall  Registration 
Day,  from  7  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.,  and  from 
4  p.   m.   to   10  p.  m. 

September  14th. — Second  Fall  Registra- 
tion Day,  from  7  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.,  and 
from   4  p.   m.   to   10  p.   m. 

October  2d. — Last  Fall  Registration  Day, 
from  7  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.,  and  from  4  p.  m. 
to   10  p.   m. 

October  2d. — Last  day  before  November 
Election   for  payment   of  poll   tax. 

October  5th. — Last  day  before  November 
Election  for  filing  Nomination  Papers  with 
County  Commissioners  by  an  association  of 
electors    not   constituting   a   party. 

November  2d. — Election  Day.  Polls  open 
from  7  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m. 

December  6th. — Assessors  begin  Decem- 
ber  Assessment. 

December  14th  and  15th. — Extra  Assess- 
ment Days,  from  10  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.,  and 
from   6   p.    m.   to  9   p.    m. 

Political  Events  of  101i> — January 
13th. — Judge  Hause,  at  West  Chester,  im- 
posed sentence  on  seven  defendants  con- 
victed of  conspiring  to  prevent  a  free  elec- 
tion and  to  violate  the  Shern  law  at  an 
election  in  the  Fifth  ward  on  the  day 
Policeman  Epley  was  siain  by  a  New 
York  gunman.  Sentences  were  as  follows: 
Isaac  Deutsch,  two  years  and  $2000  fine — 
file  died  suddenly  before  going  to  prison]; 
Police  Lieutenant  David  Bennett,  18 
months  and  $800;  Patrolmen  Michael 
Murphy,  John  YVirtschafter,  Emanuel 
Uram  and  Louis  Feldman,  one  year  and 
$200,  and  patroltnan  Clarence  D.  Hayden, 
six   months  and   $200. 

January  17th. — John  M.  Xobre,  former 
City  Surveyor,  was  acquitted  by  a  jury  in 
Judge  Au  ienreid's  Court  of  the  charge 
of  criminally  libelling  State  Senator 
Edwin   H.   Yare. 

April  11th. — United  States  Senator  Boies 
Penrose,  at  a  dinner  at  the  Manufacturers' 
Club,  urged  the  lifting  of  war  rules  from 
industry. 


April  16th. — Members  of  the  City  Club, 
the  Rotary  Club  and  the  Business  Science 
Club,  at  a  meeting  at  the  City  Club,  de- 
clared  for   better  municipal   government. 

May  28th. — Senator  Penrose  was  elected 
chairman   of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

July  30th. — The  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred, chosen  to  select  on  Independent 
Ticket  for  the  Primary'  and  Fall  elections, 
elected    John    Walton    chairman. 

August  7th. — Representative  J.  Hampton 
Moore  announced  himself  a  candidate  tor 
Mayor  and  declared  himself  opposed  to 
contractor    government. 

August  9th. — When  Congressman  Moore 
asked  the  House,  at  Washington,  for  six 
weeks'  leave  of  absence  "to  attend  im- 
portant public  business,"  the  entire  mem- 
bership   rose    and    applauded    vigorously. 

The  withdrawal  of  W.  Freeland  Kend- 
rick  left  the  held  clear  to  Judge  John  M. 
Patterson  as  the  Republican  Organization 
Mayoralty    candidate. 

August  11th. — Mr.  Moore  accepted  the 
indorsement  of  the  Committee  of  One 
Hundred. 

August  15th.— Ex-representative  Michael 
Donohoe  declared  himself  a  candidate  for 
the    Democratic    nomination    for   Mayor. 

Moore  and  Patterson,  rival  candidates 
for  Mayor,  went  on  the  stump. 

August  16th. — Joseph  S.  McLaughlin, 
Director  of  Supplies,  announced  that  he 
would  run  for  Mayor  in  the  general  elec- 
tion  "as  a   candidate  of   the  people." 

August  19th. — -Judge  Patterson,  pending 
the  outcome  of  the  campaign,  ceased  Court 
duties  and  took  himself  off  the  County 
payroll. 

August  24th. — The  Democratic  adminis- 
tration element  slated  Harry  D.  Wescott  as 
its    choice   for    Mayor. 

August  28th. — Thomas  Robins  formally 
became  chairman  of  the  Patterson  Com- 
mittee of  One  Thousand. 

September  5th. — Claude  L.  Roth,  Counsel 
for  Samuel  Hill,  petitioned  the  registration 
commissioners  to  strike  the  name  of 
Senator  Yare  from  the  registration  lists 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  a  resident 
of  Philadelphia.  The  commissioners  de- 
cided that  Senator  Yare  was  entitled  to 
register  from  2009  South  Broad  Street  as 
his  home.  Judge  Staake  and  Monoghan, 
on  September  13th,  decided  that  Senator 
Vare  was  entitled  to  vote  at  the  primary 
from    that   address. 

September  10th. — The  Committee  of 
Seventy  offered  a  reward  of  $100,000  for 
convictions  of  frauds  at  the  primaries  on 
September    16th. 

September  19th. — Police  Lieutenant  El- 
ridce,  of  Germantown,  was  held  for  Court 
in  $800  bail  by  Magistrate  Harrigan,  on  the 
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charge  of  unlawful  political  activity  as  a 
place-holder. 

With  Moore  the  indicated  Republican 
Mayoralty  nominee  by  around  1400,  and 
the  shrievalty  nomination  in  doubt,  the 
official  count  of  the  primary  election  was 
begun. 

September  25th. — Frank  T.  Gorman, 
registrar  in  the  Water  Department,  re- 
signed to  enlist  in  Joseph  S.  MacLaughlin's 
campaign  for  the  Mayoralty  as  the  candi- 
date of   the  Charter  party. 

October  7th. — MacLaughlin  resigned  as 
Director  of  Supplies,  being  succeeded  by 
Peter    J.    Hoban,    the    assistant   director. 

Charles  B.  Hall,  of  the  Seventh  Ward, 
succeeded  the  late  Charles  Seger  in  the 
Republican  City  Committee  and  as  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  the  new  council  from 
the   Second    Senatorial    district. 

October  10th. — The  official  count  of  the 
September  primary  showed  the  nomination 
of  Moore,  for  Mayor,  by  1313  ballots,  and 
Lamherton,  for  Sheriff  on  the  Moore 
ticket,  by  1558,  over  Daniel  Wade,  Vare 
candidate,  Independent  Republicans  car- 
ried the  Mayor,  Sheriff,  Clerk  of  Quarter 
Sessions,  eleven  our  of  21  Councilmen, 
and  one  Magistrate.  The  Vares  maintained 
the  offices  of  recorder  of  deeds,  Coroner, 
County  Commissioners  and  three  Magis- 
trates. 

L.  Harry  D.  Wescott  defeated  Michael 
Donohoe  for  the  Democratic  Mayoralty 
nomination  and  Joseph  S.  MacLaughlin 
was   nominated    by    the   Charter   party. 

See  Elections,  Political  Calendar  for 
1920.      Registration    of    Voters. 

Pool  Rooms  and  Licenses — There 
are  637  pool  or  billiard  rooms  in  Philadel- 
phia. Amount  paid  into  the  city  treasury' 
as  city's  share  on  account  of  these  licenses, 
was  $25,390  in   1919. 

Poor  Richard  Club — Organized  in 
1906.  A  social  club  for  those  interested  in 
advertising,  "either  as  buyers,  sellers,  or 
makers."  Is  a  member  of  the  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs,  and  was  instrumental  in 
having  the  convention  of  the  national  body 
meet  in  Philadelphia  in  1916.  The  club 
owns  'a  quaint  club  house  at  239  South 
Camac   Street. 

President,    Edwin    S.    Stuart. 
Secretary,   Jack   Lutz. 

During  the  week  beginning  May  l°-th, 
the  club  held  a  "direct-by-mail  advertising 
competition"  at  its  clubhouse.  The  exhibit 
was  divided  into  three  classes:  booklets, 
folders,   cards. 

Population     of     Philadelphia — In 

the  table  given  below,  the  figures  be- 
fore the  first  United  States  census  of  1790, 


and  excepting  the  figures  for  1777,  when  a 
census  was  taken  by  order  of  Sir  William 
Howe„jyhen  the  British  Army  was  in  pos- 
session, are  largely  estimates  made  in  the 
years  noted.  Figures  since  and  including 
those  of  the  1790  census  include  the  County 
of    Philadelphia: 

1683  500  1830  188,961 

1684  2,500  1840  258,037 
1700  4,500  1850  408,762 
1744  9,750  1860  568,034 
1760  18,756  1870  674,022 
1777  23,734  1880  847,170 
1790  54.391  1890  1,046,964 
1800  81,009  1900  1,293,000 
1810  111,210  1910  1,549,098 
1820         137,097                 1919            1,850,000' 

*  Estimate. 

1920 — In  January  it  was  stated  that  the 
unofficial  census  returns  would  show  a 
population  of  2,100,000.  The  statistician  of 
the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  using  the 
average,  progressive  yearly  increase  gave 
1,787,225  as  the  population  in  1919.  The 
large  influx  of  workers  that  came  here  in 
1°T8  indicated  the  larger  figures  shown  in 
the  table. 

Density  of  Population. — The  density  of 
population  for  the  City  of  Philadelphia  aver- 
ages 18.7  persons  per  acre.  Individual 
ward9  vary  from  a  minimum  number  of 
.492  in  the  35th  Ward,  to  the  maximum 
number  of  210  per  acre  in  the  Third  Ward. 
From  1860  to  18SG  the  center  of  population 
was  practically  confined  to  the  Fourteenth 
Ward.,  bounded  by  Tenth  Street,  Broad, 
Poplar  and  Vine  Streets.  In  1890  it  had 
moved  to  the  Twentieth  Ward.  In  1916 
the  center  was  in  the  Thirty-second  Ward. 

Poqaessinur  Creek — Forms  the  north- 
eastern boundary  of  the  city.  See  Poet- 
guessing. 

Port  of  Philadelphia— As  denned 
for  customs  purposes  the  port  comprises 
such  waters  of  the  Delaware  and  Schuyl- 
kill Rivers  bordering  on  the  municipality 
of  Philadelphia  as  are  navigable.  This 
also  includes  Camden,  N.  J.,  and  Gloucester 
City,  N.  J.  The  municipal  limits  of  the 
City  of  Philadelphia,  as  defined  by  the  Di- 
rector of  Public  Works,  extend  from  a 
point  immediately  south  of  Fort  Mifflin, 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Schuylkill  River 
to  the  mouth  of  Poquessing  Creek,  imme- 
diately   north  of  Torresdale. 

The  port  ranks  as  second  in  the  United 
States  and  is  88  nautical  miles  from  the 
sea.  The  total  water  frontage  is  about 
37  miles,  of  which  20  is  on  the  Delaware 
River  and  17  on  the  Schuylkill.  The  main 
activities  of  the  port  are  centered  along 
about  6  miles  of  waterfront,  from  Green- 
wich    Point,    about    three    tniles    south    of 
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Market  Street  to  Port  Richmond,  about 
three  miles  north  of  that  street. 

There  are  267  wharves  of  all  sizes  for  the 
accommodation  of  vessels,  including  84  in- 
dividual sections  of  improved  bulkhead  on 
the  Schuvlkill  River.  A  continuous  Belt 
Line  Railroad  connecting  with  the  three 
great  trunk  line  railroads  has  direct  track 
connections  with  all  piers.  About  one-half 
of  the  city  front  is  improved  and  the  pres- 
ent wharves  afford  a  total  berthing  space  of 
162,500  lineal  feet,  of  which  35,000  lineal 
feet  of  frontage  is  capable  of  accommodating 
ships  of  heavy  draught.  This  provides 
space  for  1C0  good-sized  cargo  ships  at  one 
time. 

Philadelphia  port  equipment  is  said  to  be 
unexcelled.  There  are  two  large  ore  dis- 
charging plants,  one  at  Port  Richmond  and 
the  other  at  Girard  Point.  At  Greenwich 
Point  is  a  coal-handling  plant  with  a  ca- 
pacity for  handling  500  cars  a  day.  Three 
grain  elevators  handle  the  grain  trade  of 
the  port,  the  most  modern  of  these  being 
located  at  Girard  Point. 

See  Piers-  Wharves,  Docks  and  Ferries; 
Harbor  Improvement,  Shipping,  and  other 
heads. 

April  1st. — In  the  course  of  an  address 
before  the  Engineers'  Club,  Colonel  \Y.  B. 
Ladue,  U.  S.  Army  District  Engineer, 
characterized^  the  port  of  Philadelphia  as 
the  most  efficient  and  best  equipped  for 
handling  ship  cargoes,  leading  all  ports  in 
the  country-. 

April  17th. — Announced  that  Philadel- 
phia will  be  equipped  for  quickly  fuelling 
oil-burning  merchant  ships,  being  one  of 
five  ports  selected  for  oil  storage  by  the 
Shipping    Board. 

September  23d. — 112  vessels  engaged  in 
foreign  trade  in  the  Delaware  River,  91 
flying  the  American  flag.  This  fleet  of  mer- 
chantmen was  regarded  as  a  record  number 
for    this   port. 

In  1918  more  than  21.000,000  tons  of 
freight  were  handled,  being  second  in  rank 
for  volume,  in  the  U.   S. 

Port  Richmond — See  Richmond. 

Postal  Information — Rates  of  Post- 
age. 

Domestic. — Letters  2c.  for  each  ounce  or 
fraction.       Postal    and    postcards,    lc.    each. 

Transient  newspapers,  magazines  or  peri- 
odical-, lc.  for  4  ozs.  or  traction  thereof; 
other  printed  matter  (4  1!  s\  or  less),  books 
(8  ozs.  or  le^s),  circulars,  corrected  proof 
sheets  and  manuscript  copy  accompanying 
the  same,  lc.  for  each  2  ozs.  <>r  fractional 
part  thereof,  invariably  prepaid  by  stamps. 
(Manuscripts  unaccompanied  by  proof 
sheets,    letter    rates.)       Limit    of    weight,    4 


lbs.,  except  single  books,  which  may  weigh 
more. 

Merchandise,  books  (more  than  8  ozs.), 
printed  matter  (more  than  4  lbs.),  and  all 
matter  not  liable  to  injure  the  mails  is  mail- 
able under  Parcel  Post  regulations.  Postage 
rate,  lc.  per  ounce,  up  to  4  ozs.,  without 
limit  of  distance;  on  packages  weighing 
more  than  4  ozs.,  postage  at  pound  rate, 
according  to  distance.  Limit  of  weight, 
First  and  Second  Zones,  50  lbs.;  all  other 
zones,  20  lbs. 

Registry  fee,  10c.  in  addition  to  regular 
postage. 

If  desired,  carriers  will  register  letters 
at   the   homes  of  the   persons   sending  them. 

Letters  and  first  class  packages  (sealed) 
mav  be  registered  on  payment  of  a  fee  of 
10c. 

Letters  will  be  forwarded  when  one  full 
rate  is  paid.  All  other  matter  must  be  fully 
prepaid. 

Foreign. — The  rates  of  postage  to  foreign 
countries  (except  Canada,  Mexico,  Panama 
and  Cuba),  same  as  domestic  rates,  are  as 
follows: 

Letters  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Bahamas,  Barbados,  British  Guiana,  British 
Honduras,  Dominican  Republic,  Dutch  West 
Indies.  Leeward  Islands  and  Newfoundland, 
New  Zealand  and  Trinidad,  3c.  for  each 
ounce  or   fraction  thereof. 

Other  classes  of  matter  for  these  coun- 
tries, postage  same  as  to  other  foreign 
countries. 

To  all  other  parts  of  the  Universal  Postal 
Lnion  (embracing  nearly  every  civilized 
country),  letters,  5c.  for  the  first  ounce, 
3c.  for  each  additional  ounce  or  fraction 
thereof,  prepayment  optional;  if  not  pre- 
paid, a  fine  is  collected  on    delivery. 

International  postal  cards,  2c;  news- 
papers, books,  pamphlets,  photographs,  en- 
gravings, etc.,  lc.  for  each  2  ozs.  or  frac- 
tion  thereof. 

Mailing  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  New 
Brmiszcick  and  Nova  Scotia,  same  as  U.  S. 
rates. 

SPECIAL     DELIVERY      MAIL. 

All  mail  matter,  including  Parcel  Post, 
prepaid  and  bearing  "Special  Delivery 
Stamp,"  or  when,  in  addition  to  the  stamps 
required  to  transmit  any  letter  or  matter 
of  the  second  and  third  class,  there  shall  be 
attached  to  the  envelope  or  wrapper  "'Ten 
cents'  worth  of  ordinary  stamps  of  any 
denomination,"  with  the  words  "Special  De- 
liver}" written  or  printed  directly  under 
but  never  on  the  stamps,  it  will  be  handled 
and  delivered  in  all  respects  as  though  it 
bore  the  regulation,  "Special  Delivery 
Stamp." 

HOl'RS    OK    DELIVERY. 

Special  delivery  service  is  rendered  every 
day   in   the  year  between   the  hours  of  7.00 
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a.  m.  and  11.00  p.  in.,  providing  that  the 
letter  or  package  for  delivery  is  addressed 
to  a  point  within  the  carriers'  limit  or  the 
Central  Post-office,  or  any  sub-station,  from 
which  free  delivery  service^  is  rendered. 
Messengers  procure  receipts  from  the  party 
addressed  or   his  authorized  agent. 

HOW   DELIVERY   IS    MADE. 

Mail  received  at  the  Central  Post-office  for 
delivery  in  the  Central  and  Middle  City 
Station  districts  are  sent  out  in  about  ten 
minutes    after    their    receipts. 

Mail  received  at  the  Central  Post-office  for 
delivery  at  points  embraced  in  the  terri- 
tory covered  by  stations:  Southwark,  Pass- 
vunk,  Point  Breeze,  '"D,"  "J."  "C,"  North 
Philadelphia,  East  Falls,  Fairhill,  "O," 
Kensington  and  ''S,"  are  sent  to  the  re- 
spective stations,  from  which  delivery  is 
made  bv  messengers  between  the  hours  of 
7.00  a.  "m.  and   11.00  p.   m. 

Mail  received  at  Central  Post-office  for 
delivery  at  points  in  the  territory  covered 
by  stations:  Bridesburg,  Bustleton,  Chest- 
nut Hill,  "E,"  Frankford.  Fox  Chase,  Ger- 
mantown,  Holmesburg,  Kingsessing,  Logan, 
Manayunk,  Alt.  Airy,  Nicetown,  Oak  Lane, 
Olney,  Paschall,  Somerton,  Tacony,  Torres- 
dale,  West  Philadelphia,  West  Park,  and 
West  Market  Street  are  dispatched  by  auto- 
mobile and  steam  railways  to  their  respec- 
tive stations  for  delivery  between  the  hours 
of   7.00  a.  m.  and  11.00  p.   m. 

SUNDAYS      AND      HOLIDAYS. 

Special  delivery  letters  and  packages  re- 
ceived at  the  Central  Post-office  on  Sundays 
and  holidays  are  sent  out  from  the  Central 
Post-office  for  delivery  between  the  hours 
of  9.00  a.  m.  and  3.00  p.  in.  Between  the 
hours  of  7.00  a.  m.  and  9.00  a.  m.  and 
3.00  p.  m.  and  11  00  p.  m.,  they  are  sent 
to  the  nearest  station  for  delivery  by  mes- 
senger. 

HOTELS     AND     NEWSPAPERS. 

Special  delivery  letters  and  packages  re- 
ceived at  the  Central  Post-office,  addressed 
to  hotels  ami  newspaper  offices,  are  de- 
livered at  all  hours  during  the  day  and 
night,   Sundays  and  holidavs   included. 

See  Post-office,  Parcel  Post,  Money  Or- 
ders,   Aero    Post. 

Zone  System  for  Publications — It  dis- 
criminates between  advertisements  and 
reading  matter.  The  latter  rare  is  1,  cents 
a  pound,  the  first  year,  and  1>.  cents  a 
pound  thereafter.  The  stones  created  art- 
similar     to     those     in     use     for     parcel     post. 

The   second  year  began   July    1,   1919. 

To  make  effective  the  discrimination  be- 
tween the  weight  of  reading  matter  and 
advertising,  the  regulations  provide  that  all 
publishers  shall  tile  a  copy  of  every  pub- 
lication   marked  to   show   the  percentage   of 


each.  Publishers  are  also  required  to  sep- 
arate publications  in  mailing  in  accordance 
with  the  zones  to  which  copies  are  destined. 

The  separation  can  be  avoided  only  by 
the  filing  of  circulation  estimates  showing 
the  percentage  of  publications  going  into 
the   different   zones. 

Between  July  1,  1919,  and  July  1,  1920, 
the  first  and  second  zone  rate  will  be  \\ 
cents;  third.  2;  fourth,  3;  fifth,  3J;  sixth,  4; 
seventh,  5,  and  eighth,   5J. 

After  July  1,  1920,  the  scale  will  run 
\?i  in  the  first  and  second  zones,  2\  in 
the  third,  4  in  the  fourth,  A\  in  the  fifth, 
55  in  the  sixth,  7  in  the  seventh,  and  1\ 
in  the  eighth. 

The  final  increase  in  1921  makes  the 
first  and  second  zone  rates  2  cents;  third, 
3;  fourth,  5;  fifth,  6;  sixth,  7;  seventh,  9; 
eighth,    10. 

Post-office — Ninth  Street,  from  Market 
to  Chestnut  Streets.  Corner-stone  laid  in 
1873,  and  building  opened  for  business  in 
March.  1884.  Constructed  of  granite.  Cost: 
site,  $1,491,200;  building,  $4,500,000;  fur- 
nishings and  equipment  (original),  $1,500,- 
000.  Occupies  site  of  mansion  erected,  1792- 
1797,  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  In  1802 
this  building  was  purchased  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  wdiich  remained  in 
possession    until    1873. 

Postmaster,    John    A.   Thornton. 
Asst.    Postmaster,    John    E.    Lister. 

In  this  building  all  the  local  departments 
of    the    Postal    Service   have    their    quarters. 
The  regular  stations  in  the  city  are: 
General    Post-office,    Ninth    Street,    Market 

Street  to   Chestnut. 
Central,  Ninth  and  Market  Sts. 
Bridesburg,  S.  W.  c.  Bridge  &  Salmon   Sts. 
Bustleton,  9458  Bustleton  Ave.,   Bustleton. 
"C,"  1921  Oxford  St. 
Chestnut  Hill,  8434  Germantown  Ave. 
"D,"  Eighteenth  and  Christian  Sts. 
"E,"   3247-49   Kensington   Ave. 
East  Falls,  3363  Midvale  Ave. 
Fairhill,   Hutchinson   St.   and   Lehigh  Ave. 
Fox  Chase,  320  E.   Huntingdon  Pike. 
Frankford,  4425   Frankford  Ave. 
Cermantown,  Germantown  and  Chelten  Avs. 
Holmesburg,   8056    Frankford   Ave. 
"J,"  635    North   Nineteenth   St. 
Kensington,   Sepviva  and   Nofris   Sts. 
Kingsessing.   Broomall   St.    and   Balto.    Ave. 
Land  Title,   Land   Title   Building. 
Lawridale,  6414   Second   Street   Pike. 
Logan,   S.    E.   cor.    Broad  and   Ruscomb   Sts. 
Manayunk,  4448  Main   St.,   Manayunk. 
Middle  City,  34-36  South  Seventeenth  St. 
Mt.   Airy,  6700  Germantown  Ave. 
Nicetown.   3633    North    Broad    St. 
North   Phila.,  Broad  St.  and  Glenwood  Ave. 
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"O,"   S.   E.   cor.   Tenth  and  Columbia  Ave. 

Oak  Lane,  6726-28  North  Eighth  St. 

Olney,  Tabor  Ave.   and  Newtown  R.    R. 

Paschall.    7223    Woodland  Ave. 

Passyunk,  S.  E.  cor.  Tenth  &  Snyder  Ave. 

Point  Breeze,  N.  E.  c.  20th  &  Snyder  Ave. 

"S,"  Sixth  St.  and  Fairmount  Ave. 

Somerton,  Somerton. 

Southwark,   1028  South  Tenth  St. 

Tacony,  Tulip  St.,  below  Longshore  St. 

Torresdale,  James  St.,  below   Grant  Ave. 

W.  Market  St,  5226  Market  St. 

West  Park,  S.  E.  a  53d  and  Lansdowne  Av. 

West  Phila.,  3110  Market  St. 

Bourse,  Fourth   St.,   above  Chestnut. 

Fiftv-six,   Reading  Terminal   Building. 

Fortieth   St.,  4044    Market   St. 

Navy   Yard,   League  Island. 

Nineteen,  S.  E.  c.  Juniper  and  Market  Sts. 

Roxborough,   6119  Ridge  Ave. 

Twenty-two,    Broad    St.    Station,   P.    R.    R. 

22d  St  Station,  N.  E.  c.  22d  and  Market 

Sixty-ninth  and  Market  Streets-,  known 
as  Upper  Darby  branch.  It  gives  carrier 
delivery  to  Beechwood,  Brookline,  Bywood, 
Clover  Hill,  Highland  Park,  Kirklyn, 
Llanerch,  Oakmont,  Observatory  Hill.  Pen- 
field,    South    Ardmore  and    Upper    Darby. 

June  14th. — Sub-postoffice  opened  at  116— 
122    South    Second    Street. 

Potter's  Field — This  designation  is 
generally  given  to  the  city  burial  ground, 
being  a  relic  of  antiquity.  It  is  located  on 
the  grounds  of  the  Philadelphia  Hospital 
for  Contagious  Diseases,  Second  and  Lu- 
zerne Streets.  Germantown  has  its  own 
ancient  burial  ground,  known  as  a  Potter's 
Field,  on  Queen  Lane,  west  of  Pulaski 
Avenue,  and  in  March  1919,  its  dilapi- 
dated condition  drew  forth  protests  from 
the  neighborhood. 

The  first  Potter's  Field  in  Philadelphia 
was  established  in  Southeast,  now  Wash- 
ington Square,  in  January  1706,  when  the 
Proprietary'  granted  it  for  that  use.  About 
1830  a  plot  at  Lamb  Tavern  Road  and 
Twenty-Second  Street  was  used  for  this 
purpose  and  remained  the  city  burial 
ground    until    about   ten    years   ago. 

Potts,  Howard  N..  Medal  (Gold 
Medal  and'  Diploma).  This  medal  founded 
in  1906,  is  awarded  by  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute for  distinguished  work  in  science  or 
the  arts;  important  development  of  previous 
basic  discoveries;  inventions  or  products  of 
superior  excellence  or  utilizing  important 
principles;  and  for  papers  of  especial  merit 
that  have  been  presented  to  the  Institute 
and    published    in   its  Journal. 

Prisons — Moyamensing,  Passyunk  Ave- 
nue near  Tenth  and  Reed  Streets.  De- 
voted to   untried  prisoners  and  persons  con- 


victed of  misdemeanor.  The  Convict  De- 
partment is  at  Holmesburg,  where  a 
modern  structure  was  erected  about 
twenty-three  years  ago.  The  corner- 
stone of  Moyamensing  Prison  was  laid 
April  2,  1S32,  and  the  building  finished 
1835.  First  occupied  1836.  The  Egyptian 
structure  to  the  north  of  the  prison,  origi- 
nally was  intended  as  a  debtor's  prison,  but 
never  was  used  for  that  purpose.  It  was 
constructed  about  the  same  time  the  main 
prison  was  erected.  The  prison,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  erected  in  the  old 
District  of  Moyamensing,  has  always  borne 
that  popular  name.  See  Passyunk  Square. 
The  two  county  prisons  are  under  the 
charge  of  the  Department  of  Prisons,  and 
directly  under  a  Board  of  Inspectors  ap- 
pointed by  the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas. 
Tickets  of  admission  to  either  are  obtained 
from    any    member  of   the   Board. 

Inspectors:  President,  Joseph  M.  Reeves, 
M.D.,  1916  Spruce  Street;  Secretary,  J. 
Warner  Hutchin.s,  Union  League;  Treas- 
urer, Andrew  Gray,  333  Walnut  Street; 
Benj.  W.  Snyder,  8026  Frank  ford 
Avenue;  Louis  Fleisher,  320  Bulletin  Build- 
ing; James  J.  Ryan,  514  Pennsylvania 
Building;  Thos.  R.  Patton,  1713  Sansom 
Street;  S.  Pemberton  Hutchinson,  224 
S.  3d  Street;  Jos.  F.  M.  Baldi,  928  S. 
8th  Street;  Wm.  V.  McGrath,  712  Walnut 
Street;  Charles  H.  Smith.  303  Chestnut 
Street. 

General       Superintendent,       Fred.       A. 

Cooke;   salary,   $5000. 
Prison,   Tenth    and    Ref.d    Streets. 
Assistant  Superintendent,  W.  T.   Mont- 
gomery;  salary,  $1900. 
Chief  Clerk  and  Clerk  of  Board  of  In- 
spectors,     P.      H.      Brower;      salary, 
$2500. 
Prison  Agent,  George  B.  Meyer;  salary, 
$1650. 
Convict   Department,    Holmesburg. 
Deputy     Supeintendent     (Convict     De- 
partment),   Wm.    H.    Heston;    salarv, 
$2500. 
Clerk.      Sydney      D.      Benham;      salary, 
$1650. 
Prohibition — The    Eighteenth    Amend- 
ment    to     the    Constitution    of    the     United 
States  was  ratified  by  the  thirty-sixth  State, 
the   necessary   three-fourths   on    January    16, 
1919,    and    consequently    became    law.      The 
text    of    tlie    Amendment    is    as    follows: 

Section  1 — After  one  year  from  the 
ratiricatiun  of  this  article  the  manufacture, 
sale  or  transportation  of  intoxicating 
liquors  within,  the  importation  thereof 
into,  or  the  transportation  thereof  from 
the  United  States  and  all  territory  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  thereof  for  beverage 
purposes,   is   hereby    prohibited    , 
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Section  2. — The  Congress  and  several 
states  have  the  concurrent  power  to  en- 
force this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

Section  3. — This  article  shall  be  inoper- 
ative unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as 
amendment  to  the  constitution  by  the 
Legislatures  of  the  several  states,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  constitution,  within  seven 
years  of  the  date  of  submission  thereof  to 
the   states    by    Congress. 

The    order    of    the    ratification    and    the 

population   of    the    States    (estimated)    was: 

1918  Population 

1.  Mississippi,    Jan.    8th    2,001,466 

2.  Virginia,    Jan.    11th     2,234,030 

3.  Kentucky,    Jan.    14th    '..      2,408,547 

4.  North   Dakota,   Jan.    25th    ..         971,437 

5.  South   Carolina,   Jan.    28th    .      1,660,943 

6.  Maryland,    Feb.    13th    1,384,539 

7.  Montana,    Feb.    19th    486,376 

8.  Texas,    March    4th    4,601,279 

9.  Delaware,    March    18th    216,941 

10.  South    Dakota,    March    20th.         735,434 

11.  Massachusetts,    April    2d     .  .      3,133,67S 
12  Arizona,    May    24th    272,934 

13.  Georgia,    July    26th     2,935,617 

14.  Louisianna,  August  8th 1,884,778 

15.  Florida,  Nov.   27th    938,877 

1919 

16.  Michigan,    Jan.    6th    3,133,678 

17.  Ohio,    Jan.     7th     5,273,814 

18.  Oklahoma,  Jan.    7    2,377,629 

19.  Tennessee,    Jan.    8th    2,321,253 

20.  Idaho,    Jan.    8    461,766 

21.  Maine,    Jan.    8th    782,191 

22.  West    Virginia,    Jan.    9th    .  .      1,439,165 

23.  California,    Jan.    9th     3,119,412 

24.  Washington,    Jan.    13th    1,660,578 

25.  Indiana,   Jan.    14th    2,854,167 

26.  Arkansas,    Jan.    14th    1,792,965 

27.  Illinois,    Jan.    14th     6,317,734 

28.  Kansas,    Jan.    14th     1,874,194 

29.  North    Carolina,    Jan.    14th    .      2,466.025 

30.  Alabama,    Jan.    4th    2,305,270 

31.  Iowa,    Jan.     15th     2,224,771 

32.  Colorado,   Jan.    15th    1,014,581 

33.  Oregon,   Jan.    15th     888,843 

34.  New    Hampshire,    Jan.    15th.         446,352 

35.  Utah,    Jan.    15th     453,648 

36.  Nebraska,    Jan.    16th     1,296,877 

37.  Missouri,   Jan.    16th    3,448,498 

38.  Wyoming,    Jan.    16th     190,380 

39.  Minnesota,   Jan.    17th    2,378,128 

40.  Wisconsin,   Jan.    l/th    2,580,800 

41.  Nevada.    Tan.    21st     118,745 

42.  New    Mexico,    Jan.    22d    ....         430,381 

43.  Vermont,   Jan.    29th    367,439 

44.  New    York,   Jan.    29th    10,833,795 

45.  Pennsylvania,    Feb.    25th    ...      8,936,091 
January  29th.— Acting  Secretary  of.  State 

Frank   L.    Polk,    issued   a   proclamation   that 
three-fourths  of  the  States  had  ratified  the 


Eighteenth  Amendment,  and  that  it  there- 
fore  becomes  valid. 

March  12th. — Resolution  introduced  in 
the  Rhode  Island  assembly  authorizing  the 
attorney-general  to  take  steps  to  determine 
the    constitutionality    of    the    amendment. 

June  17th.— Application  made  for 
Charter  by  the  Pennsylvania  Citizens 
League,  organized  to  deal  with  the  en- 
forcement   of    prohibition. 

June  18th. — U.  S.  Senate  voted  against 
repeal  of  the  war-time  Prohibition  act, 
causing  it  to  become  effective  after 
June   30th. 

June  21st. — Collector  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue, Lederer  estimated  more  than  1,000,- 
000  gallons  of  whiskey  in  bond  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

June  30th. — 325  intoxicated  persons 
"celebrating"  the  departure  of  liquor, 
arrested    by    the   city's    police. 

July  1st. — Nearly  all  the  saloons  in  the 
city  closed,  all  the  hotels  announced  ad- 
vanced rates  for  rooms  owing  to  the  clos- 
ing of  their  bars. 

July  3d. — Police  report  341  saloons  in 
the  city  open.  Testing  the  legality  of  the 
sale  of  2|  per  cent  beer,  Neil  Bonner, 
president  of  the  Philadelphia  Retail"  Liquor 
Dealer's  Association  sold  in  his  saloon 
beer   to   an  agent  of   the  Government 

July  10th. — First  arrest  by  the  police  of 
a    saloonkeeper    for    selling   liquor. 

July  14th. — Police  reported  538  saloons 
open. 

July  18th. — Two  saloonkeepers  arrested, 
charged    with   selling   whiskey. 

July  22d. — Eighteen  saloonkeepers  and 
bartenders    arrested. 

July  28th. — Twenty-one  saloonkeepers  and 
bartenders    arrested. 

July  29th. — Twenty-four  arrests  for  sell- 
ing   liquor. 

August  6th. — Eighteen  arrests  for  selling 
beer. 

August  8th. — Fourteen  arrests  for  violat- 
ing war-time   Prohibition    law. 

August  12th. — Nine  arrests  for  violating 
war-rime   Prohibition   law. 

September  12th. — U.  S.  District  Attor- 
ney Kane  filed  criminal  informations 
against  45  brewers  and  more  than  50 
saloonkeepers  and  bartenders  for  violating 
the   war-time   Prohibition    law. 

September  16th. — Six  arrests  for  selling 
whiskey. 

__  September  23d.— Judge  Dickinson,  in  the 
U.  S.  District  Court  ruled  that  saloon- 
keepers  may   sell    whiskey    for   the  sick. 

September  25th. — Six  'arrests  for  selling 
liquor. 

September  30th. — Secretary  of  War  an- 
nounced the  Army  demobilized,  which  gave 
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the  erroneous  impression  that  war-time 
Prohibition    was   at   an    end. 

October  27th. — President  Wilson  vetoed 
the  so-called  "Dry"  Enforcement  Act  be- 
cause it  dealt  with  two  distinct  phases 
of  prohibition  legislation — war-time  Prohi- 
bition and  that  made  necessary  by  the 
adoption  of  the  ISth  Amendment.  Two 
hours  later,  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  the  act  over  the  veto  by  a  vote  of 
176  to  55. 

October  28th. — The  Senate  passed  the 
Enforcement  Act  over  the  veto  by  a  vote 
of   65    to   20. 

November  1st. — First  warrant  sworn  out 
for    offender    against    the    Enforcement    Act. 

December  5th.— Leo  A.  Crossen  sworn 
in  as  Supervising  Federal  Prohibition 
Agent  for  the  Eastern  District,  compris- 
ing New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Mary- 
land, Delaware  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  with  headquarters  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

December  15th. — United  States  Supreme 
Court  h?nded  down  a  decision  holding  the 
war-time    Prohibition    Act    constitutional. 

December  16th. — The  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  decided  the  war-time  Prohibi- 
tion act  valid.  It  was  announced  that 
bonded  warehouses  here  held  1,400/100  gal- 
lons of   whiskey   valued  at   510,000,000. 

Purchasing  Agent — Rooms  310, 
•311,  312,  329  east  corridor,  City  Hall.  The 
Department,  which  supersedes  the  Depart- 
ment of  Supplies,  was  created  by  Act  of 
Assembly    approved    Tune   25,    1919. 

Purchasing    Agent.    A.    Lincoln    Acker; 

salary,    $10,000. 
Assistant,   James    Heron;    salary,   $4000. 
Chief  Clerk,  Harrv  M.   Hughes;   salary, 
$2500. 

Railroads — Two  of  the  largest  rail- 
road systems  in  the  United  States  have 
their    homes    in    Philadelphia. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  with  6549 
miles  west  of  Pittsburgh  and  5392  miles 
east  of  that  centre,  has  a  total  of  27,795 
miles  of  trackage,  of  which  more  than  half 
are  east  of  Pittsburgh.  Its  Atlantic  City 
and  Seashore  lines  have  a  mileage  of  338. 
The  general  offices  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  are  in  Broad  Street  Sta- 
tion. 

The  Reading  Railway  has  a  trackage  of 
5-01  miles,  of  which  the  company  owns 
1234  miles.  Its  leased  or  controlled  lines 
have  a  mileage  of  4166.  Its  Atlantic  City 
and  seashore  lines  have  a  trackage  of  308 
miles.  The  company's  general  offices  are 
at  the  Reading  Terminal,  Twelfth  and 
Market  Streets. 


February  14th. — The  war-time  embargo 
placed  on  carlcad  lots  of  certain  classes  of 
freight  intended  for  domestic  consumption 
canceled  by  C.  II.  Markham,  regional 
director   of    railroads. 

March  12th. — At  the  annual  meeting  of 
stockholders  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
they  were  asked  to  authorize  a  loan  of 
$75',O00,0OO  as  an  addition  to  the  $40,000,- 
000   at    that    time   available. 

March  21st. — The  Bureau  of  Railway 
Economics,  Washington,  issued  a  statement 
showing  the  Pennsylvania  lines  had  the 
heaviest  deficit  under  Government  control. 
The  figures  showed  these  lines  co  have 
piled  up  a  deficit  of  $33,044,000.  The 
Reading  system  showed  a  deficit  of  $7,- 
020,000. 

March  26t!i. — At  the  reorganization  meet- 
ing of  Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, Samuel  Rea  was  re-elected  President, 
and  W.  W.  Atterbury  named  Vice-presi- 
dent in  charge  of  new  construction,  main- 
tenance   of    road   and    equipment    standards. 

March  31st. — Regional  Director  Mark- 
ham  ordered  the  cancellation  of  all  em- 
bargoes restricting  the  shipment  of  domes- 
tic   lumber    consigned    to    Philadelphia. 

April  1st.— Alfred  J.  Ball  named  traffic 
control    manager    for    Philadelphia. 

April  4th. — The  Railroad  Administration 
ordered  summer  schedule  of  fares  to  New 
Jersey  seaside  resorts  put  into  effect  as 
soon    as    practicable. 

April  19th. — Pennsylvania  Railroad  an- 
nounced the  smoke  nuisance  would  be 
eliminated  by  using  a  mixture  of  coke  and 
anthracite  with  soft  coal  in  the  locomotives. 

Mav  19th. — A  preference  system  for 
handling  less  than  carload  lots  of  freight 
shipped  from  Philadelphia,  in  order  to 
assure  shippers  of  the  delivery  with  least 
possible    delay. 

May  24th. — Reading  Railway  equips  cer- 
tain of  its  trains  with  the  McFarland 
Train  Telephone  Set,  by  which  telephoning 
from    moving    trains    is    accomplished. 

May  '25th. — Broadway  Limited  '  train  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  which  was  dis- 
continued   November   30,    1917,    restored. 

June  4th. — Annual  report  oi  the  Reading 
Railway  showed  it  had  earned  a  surplus 
of  $10,794,437,  or  11.4  per  cent.,  on  its 
$70,000,000  common  stock',  after  deducting" 
$2,800,000  for  the  First  and  second  preferred 
dividends.  The  total  production  of  coal 
from  the  lauds  owned  and  leased  by  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron 
Company  was  12,719,983  tons  in  191*, 
as  compared  with  12,818,706  tons  in  1917. 
June  20th.— \\  alter  I).  [lines,  Director- 
("■eueral  of  Railroads,  spoke  before  the 
Chamber     of     Commerce    at     the     Bellevue- 
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Stratford  hotel,  and  urged  the  appointment 
of  a  Government  representative  on  each 
of   the   directorates   of    the    railroads. 

July  3d.— C.  K.  Capps,  regional  traffic 
[  assistant'    canceled     all     seashore     excursion 

trains  on  the  ground  they  were  -needed 
for    greatly     increased    troop    movements. 

July  4th. — The  Railroad  Administration 
found  200  or  more  extra  coaches  to  run 
extra  sections  to  the  regular  seashore 
trains. 

September  28th. — C.  H.  Markham  handed 
in  his  resignation  as  regional  director,  to 
take  effect   October    1st. 

October  1st — Leroy  \V.  Baldwin  as- 
sumed  duties   as   regional    director. 

December  15th. — Complete  train  service 
restored,  after  having  been  curtailed  dur- 
ing  a    short    coal    shortage. 

Ra;»ifl      Transit      Company  —  The 

Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Company  was 
chartered  in  1902.  General  office,  810 
Dauphin  Street;  Executive  Offices,  1035 
Land  Title  Bldg.,  and  1520  Spruce  Street. 
By  ordinance  of  City  Councils,  approved 
July    1,    1907,   a   contract    was    executed    be- 

i  tween    the    City     of     Philadelphia    and    the 

Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Company  affect- 
ing, fixing  and  regulating  the  duties,  powers, 
rights  and  liabilities  of  the  City  and  of  the 
Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Company  and 
its  subsidiary  companies,  providing  for  the 
future  management  and  extension  of  the 
street  railway  system  by  the  Philadelphia 
Rapid  Transit  Company,  and  the  final  ac- 
quisition of  its  leaseholds  and  property  by 
the  city. 

Practically  all  the  street  railways  in 
Philadelphia  are  operated  or  owned  by  the 
Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Company,  an 
operating  companv  without  the  right  under 
its  charter  to  build  a  single  line  of  rail- 
way. Hence  all  its  powers  are  found  in 
the  charters  of  the  underlying  companies 
which  it  controls  through  lease  or  which 
it  has  created.  The  company  occupies  the 
apex  of  a  vast  pyramid,  the  result  of  a 
succession  of  mergers  and  leases,  the  base 
of  whichi  i<  represented  by  a  score  or  more 

>  of    companies    dating    from    1857    and    1858, 

when  the  street  railways  system  of  Phila- 
delphia  had    its   neginning 

The  process  r.i  consolidation  began  as 
early  as  1870,  when  two  of  the  lines  serv- 
ing West  Philadelphia  were  combined  in  a 
single  company.  In  the  two  decades  that 
followed  other  combinations  were  made 
until  by  1893  ail  the  lines  in  the  city  were 
comprised  _  in  four  great  companies — The 
Philadelphia  Traction,  the  Peopie'*  Traction, 
the   Electric    Traction,    and    the    Hestonville 


System.  By  this  time  the  motive  power 
of  the  street  car  system  had  been  trans- 
formed from  horse  to  electric.  In  1896 
the  Cnion  Traction  Company  was  incor- 
porated and  took  over  the  Philadelphia, 
Electric  and  People's  Traction  systems  un- 
der 999  year  leases;  two  years  later  the 
Hestonville  system  was  absorbed  and  the 
monopoly  was  complete.  But  the  Union 
Traction  got  in  difficulties  and  the  Phila- 
delphia Rapid  Transit  Co.,  with  enlarged 
powers,  was  created  in  1902,  and  absorbed 
the  Union,  under  a  lease  which  guaranteed 
a  rental  to  the  stockholders  of  the  Union 
amounting  to  6  per  cent,  on  its  full  author- 
ized capital  of  $30,000,000,  but  as  only- 
Si?. 50  a  share  had  been  paid  in  (par  $50) 
the  rental  actually  amounts  to  a  little  over 
17    per   cent. 

The  situation  as  to  rentals  is  shown  by 
the  following  table,  giving  paid-in  cafital, 
rentals  and  per  cent,  of  dividends  actually 
received,  on  the  stock  of  the  principal 
underlying  companies: 

Dividends 

on 

Paid-in  Paid-in 

Capital  Stock 

Stock.  Rental.      %. 

Citizens  Pass..       $192,500        $140,000     72.9 

13th    &    15th..         334,529  240,000     71.7 

Ridge  Av.  Pas.         420,000  180,000     42.8 

Green  &  Coates        150,000  60,000     400 

Frankford       & 

Southwark..      1,875,000  675,000     36.0 

2d&3dSts...         771,076  254,448     33.0 

Phila.  City   ...         475,000  150,000     31.6 

Union    Pass...         925,000  285,000     30.8 

Germnt'n    Pas.         572,860  157,500     27.5 

People's    Pass.         924,056  224,000     24.2 

Continental    .  .         500,000  120,000     20.7 

West     Phila...         750,000  150,000     20.0 

Union  Tractn.  10,500,000  1,800,000  17.1 
Phila.  &  Grav's 

Ferry     ....'..         309,700  49,552     16.0 

People'sTractn      6,000,000  608,000     10.1 


$24,599,721  $5,093,500 
The  stock  of  the  Philadelphia  Rapid 
Transit  Company  is  $30,000,000  and  is  fully 
paid  in.  Its  outstanding  bonds,  mortgages, 
etc.,  amount  in  the  atrcregate  to  upwards  of 
$81,000,000.  This  total  includes  $35,350,000 
of  stock  trust  certificates  of  the  People's 
and  Union  Traction  Companies,  $10,000,000 
Market  Street  F.levated  l^t  mortgage  bonds, 
and  about  $15,000,000  Philadelphia  Rapid 
Transit  collateral  trust  and  sinking  fund 
bonds. 

The  company  has  paid  a  5  per  cent. 
dividend  since  October,  1916.  It  operates 
a  trackage  of  661  miles,  and  owns  about 
3325    cars  of  all    kinds  and   sizes. 

The    Market   Street   elevated,  and   subway 
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was  completed  and  put  in  operation,  from 
the  Schuylkill  River  to  the  Upper  Darby 
Terminal  at  69th  Street,  in  1907.  The 
entire  subway  and  elevated  line  was  put  in 
operation  in  August,  1908.  The  subway 
structure  is  about  24  miles  long  and  the 
elevated  portion,  is  practically  five  miles 
long. 

In  March,  1918,  the  company  received 
substantial  assistance  in  the  form  of  loans 
from  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  ex- 
tended its  lines  to  the  Hog  Island  shipyard, 
and  put  in  operation  '210  new  cars  espe- 
cially  designed  and   built   for  this  service. 

Under  the  present  management  the  com- 
pany has  established  and  maintained  amica- 
ble relations  with  its  6700  employes,  and 
through  the  workings  of  a  co-operative  sys- 
tem has  put  into  ettect  a  generous  benefit 
and   insurance  arrangement. 

Chairman,  Board  of  Directors,  E.  T. 
Stotesbury,  Fifth  and  Chestnut  Streets. 
Chairman,  Executive  Committee  and  Presi- 
dent, T.  E.  Mitten,  1520  Spruce  Street. 
Vice-president  in  charge  of  Accounting  and 
Finance,  W.  C.  Dunbar,  1520  Spruce  Street. 
Vice-president  in  charge  of  Operation,  G. 
A.  Richardson,  Fifty-ninth  and  Callowhill 
Streets.  Secretary,  F.  B.  ElHs,  Eighth  and 
Dauphin  Streets.  Auditor,  E.  L.  Austin, 
Eighth  and  Dauphin  Streets.  Treasurer,  G. 
W.  Davis,  Eighth  and  Dauphin  Streets. 
Superintendent    of    Transportation,    F.    W. 


Johnson,  Fifth-ninth  and  Callowhill  Streets. 
Superintendent  of  Time  Tables,  Leon 
Jewell,  Fifty-ninth  and  Callowhill  Streets. 
Engineer  of  Way,  G.  B.  Taylor,  Eighth  and 
Dauphin  Streets.  Superintendent  Rolling 
Stock  and  Buildings,  R.  T.  Senter,  Eighth 
and  Dauphin  Streets.  Electrical  Engineer, 
G.  A.  Harvey,  Eighth  and  Dauphin  Streets. 
Operating  Manager,  Market  Street  Subzcay- 
Elevated.  E.  J.  Mcllraith,  Sixty-ninth  and 
Market  Streets.  Supen-isor  of  Claims.  J.  J. 
K.  Caskie,  Eighth  and  Dauphin  Streets. 
Super-nsor  of  Purchasing  and  Supplies,  G. 
A.  DuCasse,  Eighth  and  Dauphin  Streets. 
Purchasing  Agent,  VV.  L.  Maize,  Eighth 
and  Dauphin  Streets.  Secretary,  Co-oper- 
ative Welfare  Association,  Dr.  A.  A. 
Mitten,  Tenth  and  Luzerne  Streets,  Exec- 
utive Assistant,  C.  B.  Fairchild,  Jr.,  1520 
Spruce  Street.  Manager,  Willow  Grove 
Park,   J.    R.    Davies,    Willow   Grove  Park. 

Board  of  Directors:  E.  T.  Stotesburv, 
T.  E.  Mitten,  C.  S.  W.  Packard,  Horatio  G. 
Lloyd,  Wm.  Y.  Tripple,  Win.  H.  Shelmer- 
dine,  Wm.  J.  Montgomery  and  John  S. 
Phipps.  _ 

The  city's  representatives  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  are  the  Mayor,  during  his  term 
of  office;  Sheldon  Potter  and  William  Han- 
cock, elected  by  City  Council  for  term  of 
four  years.     Term  expires  1920. 

See  Transit,  Department  of  City,  and 
under   Transit. 


Figures  from  Company's  Reports  for  Last  Ten   Years: 
fares wages divide  n  ds 


Passengers 

Fare  Per 

Wages  of 

Dividend 

Year 

Carried 

Passenger 

Trainmen 

P.  R.  T.  Co 

1910 

445,599,008 

4.\3c 

$0.23 

None 

1911 

520,425,581 

4.07 

.23?. 

" 

1912 

553,471,846 

4.03 

.25" 

it 

1913 

584,721,865 

4.00 

.30 

" 

1914 

585,364,297 

3.95 

.30 

" 

1915 

598,111,900 

3.91 

.30 

t< 

1916 

672,959,447 

3.91 

.32 

2% 

1917 

731,470,879 

3.91 

.36 

5 

1918 

767,758,406 

3.98 

.48 

5 

1919 

872,755,398 

3.98 

.58 

5 

GROSS    EARNINGS FIXED    CIIARGES- 

-NET    INCOME 

Gross 

Fixed  Charges 

Net 

Year 

Earnings 

Amount 

%  Gross 

Income 

1910 

$19,232,622.01 

$8,717,009.48 

45.32% 

$1,222,735.98- 

1911 

22,147,974.56 

8,842 

,771.53 

39.93 

560.707.98  — 

1912 

23,282,408.34 

9,032 

,f>  18  00 

38.80 

72,342.44 

1913 

24,240,582. 4.S 

9,447 

,080.34 

38.97 

538,496.37 

1914 

23,961,408.38 

9,608,125.86 

40.47 

201,340.73 

1915 

24,315,455.46 

9,792 

,306.03 

40.27 

584.501.00 

1916 

27,279,516.88 

9,785 

653.02 

35.87 

2,377,552.85 

1917 

29.726,926.73 

9,745 

703.32 

32.79 

2,863.684.71 

1918 

31,704,427.55 

9,800,039.75 

30.91 

1,534,816.38 

1919 

36,039,519.42 

9,929,813.22 

27.55 

1,715,876.80 
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Kent       Estate       Assessments — The 

total  value  of  real  estate  in  Philadelphia, 
for  taxable  purposes,  has  increased  from 
$153,000,236,  in  1S59,  to  SI, 868,213, 000  for 
1920.  By  ten-year  periods  the  figures  are: 
1859. .  .$153,000,236  1889.  .  .$666,324,799 

1869...    454,196,370  1S99...    826,801,670 

1879...    526,539,972  1909  ..  1,315,269,657 

These  figures  do  not  include  exempted 
properties,  such  as  City,  State,  National, 
Church,  and  certain  others.  See  Exempted 
Property. 

Real  Estate  Assessors — Rooms 
180-183,  west  corridor.  City  Hall;  are  ap-_ 
pointed  bv  the  Board  of  Revision  of 
Taxes,  q.  v.;  salaries,  $4000  per  annum, 
by  Act  of  Assembly. 
Districts. 

First. — 1st    Ward.    Ceo.    R.    Snowden. 

Second. — 26th  Ward  and  that  portion  of 
the  30th  Ward  east  of  Twenty -first  Street, 
Samuel  B.  Whetstone  and  John  C.  Hinck- 
ley. 

Third.— 2d,  3d  and  4th  Wards,  Jas.  C. 
Handley  and  David  T.    Hart. 

Fourth.— 5th,  6th,  11th  and  12th  Wards, 
Tos.    H.    Klenuner   and    Albert   H.    Harris. 

Fifth.— 7th  and  8th  Wards.  Ed.  K. 
Thomas  and   George  A.    Cooke. 

Sirth. — 9th  and  10  Wards,  Louis  Alex- 
ander and  Thomas   B.    Shoemaker. 

Seventh.— 13th,  14th,  16th,  17th  Wards 
and  that  part  of  the  20th  Ward  south  of 
Master  Street,  B.  D.  M-cCaughin  and  John 
O'Donnell. 

Eighth. — 15th  and  47th  Wards,  Augustus 
Murphy  and  Jno.    W.    Boileau,  Jr. 

Ninth. — That  part  of  the  30th  Ward 
west  of  Twenty-first  Street,  and  that  part 
of  the  36th  Ward  north  of  Reed  Street, 
Patrick  J.    Howard  and  William  J.    Braun. 

Tenth. — 18th  Ward  and  that  part  of  the 
31st  Ward  east  of  Frankford  Avenue,  Wm. 
J.   Barton  and  John  McOuaide. 

Eleventh. — That  part  of  the  20th  Ward 
north  of  Master  Street  and  that  part  of 
the  32d  Ward  east  of  Broad  Street,  and 
all  of  the  37th  Ward.  P.  J.  Hallahan  .and 
John   A.    Voorhees. 

twelfth. — 29th  Ward  and  that  part  of 
the  3 2d  Ward  west  of  Broad  Street,  John 
Scanlin    and    Andrew   J.    Roggenberger. 

Thirteenth. —  19th  Ward  and  that  part  of 
the  31st  Ward  west  of  Frankford  Avenue, 
Patrick  Donohoe  and  Frederick  Schwarz, 
Jr. 

Fourteenth. — 25th  Ward  and  that  part 
of  the  45th  Ward  south  of  Wheatsheaf 
Lane  and  west  of  Frankford  Avenue,  John 
V.    McManus  and   James   Willard. 

Fifteenth.— 33d  Ward.  J.  R.  C.  Mc- 
Allister and  John    N.    Cos;cl!o. 


Sixteenth. — 35th  Ward,  Thos.  Shallcross 
and  J.   J.   Cnrley. 

Seventeenth. — That  part  of  the  22d 
Ward  bounded  by  Roberts  Avenue,  Sten- 
ton  Avenue.  Haines  Street,  Germantown 
Avenue,  Washington  Lane  and  Wissa- 
hickon  Avenue,  Frank  J.  Tobey  and  Robert 
(irier. 

Eighteenth.— That  part  of  the  22d  Ward 
bounded  by  Haines  Street,  Germantown 
Avenue,  Washington  Lane,  Wissahickon 
Avenue,  North  Western  Avenue  and  Sten- 
ton  Avenue,  J.  E.  Puhl  and  Richard 
Shevlin. 

Nineteenth. — That  part  of  the  42d  Ward 
east  of  York  Road,  B.  A.  Irwin  and 
Daniel   Haggartv. 

Tteentieth — 24th  Ward,  Geo.  C.  Scott 
and  H.   R.  Wildey. 

Twenty-first. — *4th  Ward,  and  that  part 
of  the  34th  Ward  east  of  Fifty-sixth 
Street,  between  Market  Street  and  Col- 
umbia Avenue  and  east  of  Fifty-fourth 
Street,  between  Columbia  Avenue  and  City 
Avenue,  Milton  H.  Reedmoyer  and  Edwin 
K.   Borie. 

Twenty-second. — That  part  of  the  46th 
Ward  south  of  Spruce  Street,  Wm.  L. 
Beitler  and   E.   P.   Bennis. 

Twenty-third. — 27th  Ward  and  that  part 
of  the  46th  Ward  north  of  Spruce  Street, 
Wm.    A.    Swift   and   A.    A.    Dunton. 

Twenty-fourth.— 28th  Ward,  Jas.  Stew- 
art. Jr.,  and  Wm.   D.   Bacon. 

Twenty-fifth. — 23d  Ward  and  that  part 
of  the  45th  Ward  north  of  Wheatsheaf 
Lane  and  east  of  Frankford  Avenue,  G. 
F.    Lever   and    Edward    P.    Macken. 

Twenty-sLvfh. — That  part  of  the  43d 
Ward  east  of  Broad  Street,  John  W.  Ford 
and  Michael  Donohoe. 

Twenty -seventh — 21st  Ward,  George  S. 
Deal   and    Harry   T.    Bauerle. 

Twenty-eighth. — All  that  part  of  the  34th 
Ward  west  of  Fifty-Sixth  Street  between 
Market  Street  and  Columbia  Avenue  and 
west  of  Fifty-fourth  Street  between  Colum- 
bia Avenue  and  City  Avenue,  A.  J.  Whit- 
tingham  and  Jno.   Boyle. 

Tiuentx-ninth.— 38th  Ward,  Oscar  E. 
Noll    and    D.    F.    Collins. 

Thirtieth.— 4lst  Ward,  B.  Frank  Gaskill 
and   Joseph    Sumner. 

Thirtv-first.— That  part  of  the  40th 
Ward,  north  of  the  P.  W.  &  B.  R.  R., 
(lias.  E.  Cnnell  and  Frederick  H.  Mac- 
lntire. 

Thirty-second. — 39th  Ward,  John  F. 
Dugan   and  Thos.    J.   Gavaghan. 

Thirty-third.—  That  part  of  the  36th 
Ward  south  of  Reed  Street,  John  C. 
Rieser  and   Geo.    W.   Clement. 
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Thirtv-fourth. — That  part  of  the  42d 
Ward  west  of  York  Road,  and  that  [.art 
of  the  43d  Ward  west  of  Broad  Street, 
Rolla    Dance    and    Edward    Fitzgerald. 

Thirty-fifth. — That  part  of  the  40th 
:  -  Ward  south  of  the  P.  W.  &  B.  R.  R.,  T.  Y. 
Severn   and   Mortimer   F.    Carroll. 

Ileal  Instate  Hoard— 1126  Walnut 
Street.  Chartered  April  20,  1908.  The 
ohject  is  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of 
ethics  among  the  memhers  and  10  look  after 
the  interests  of  the  realtors.  It  has  a 
membership  numbering  1000,  and  represent- 
ing more  than  one  billion  dollars  worth  of 
;  real  property  or  more  than  one-half  the 
assessed  valuation  of  the  city.  It  is  ac- 
tively engaged  in  promoting  many  projects 
for  the  betterment  of  Philadelphia,  notably 
the  Delaware  River  Bridge,  Port  Improve- 
ments, Streets,  Parks,  Boulevards,  Schools 
and  the  installation  of  municipal  improve- 
ments in  unimproved  districts.  Through 
its  Public  Welfare  Committee  it  has  ap- 
praised thousands  ot  properties  for  the 
Public  Welfare  Commission  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  connection  with  the  Commission's 
investigation  of  rent  profiteering.  It  was 
officially  thanked  by  the  Commonwealth, 
through  Hon.  Frank  B.  McClain,  for  this 
work. 

President,   William    H.    Wilson. 

Secretary,    Robert  J.    Nash. 

Treasurer,    Walter   C.    Redding. 

Executive   Secretary,    M.    A.    Kelly. 

Recreation,  Rnrean  of — Depart- 
ment of  Welfare,  Room  587,  west  corridor, 
City  Hall.  The  Bureau  which  succeeds 
the  Board  of  Recreation,  was  created  by 
Act  of  June  25,  1919,  as  a  division  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  supersedes 
the  Department  of  Recreation,  organized 
under  this  Act  of  June  9,  1911.  See  Play- 
grounds. 

Exec.     Secretary,     Wm.     D.     Champlin; 

salary    $3000. 
Chief,     Miss    Sophia     L.     Ross;     salary, 
$3000. 

Red    Cross — See  American    Red    Cross. 

Registration  ronimiss  i  o  n  e  r  s  . 
Hoard  of — Office,  Room  630  east  cor- 
ridor,   City    Hall. 

The  Board  was  created  by  Act  of  As- 
sembly, approved  17th  of  February,  1906 
It  appoints  four  registrars  for  each  election 
district  for  the  registration  of  voters,  under 
the  Act  of  1006,  as  amended  hv  the  .Vcfs 
of  June  3,  1907,  June  16.  1911,  and  July 
10,  1919.  Every  person  claiming  the  right 
to  vote  must  appear  before  the  Board  of 
Registrars  in   the  district   in   which   he   lives 


prior  to  every  general  election,  and  no  per- 
son,  unless   lie   is   so   regi>tered,   can   vote. 

Of  the  four  registrars  in  each  division. 
not  more  than  two  may  be  of  the  same 
party.  The  appointments  are  made  by  the 
Board  on  or  before  August  15th  and  hold 
for  one  year.  There  are  1349  divisions  in 
the    city. 

Board  of  Commissioners — Appointed  by 
the  Governor  for  four  vears.  Terms  exoire 
June,  1923.  Salaries,  $3000  each.  E.  Law- 
rence Fell,  Chairman ;  Ignatius  A.  Ouinn, 
Secretary:  George  G.  Pierie.  William 
Walsh  (vacancv),  Recorder ;  Daniel  A. 
McKendry;    salary,   $2500. 

Under  the  law  the  sum  of  $135  is  allowed 
for  each  division,  of  which  $15  is  paid  for 
the  rent  of  each  booth  for  three  days.  The 
total  amount  paid  out  in  this  account  was 
$182,115   in    1918. 

By  Act  of  Assemblv.  approved  by  the 
Governor,  July  10,  1919,  the  old  Board 
of  four  members  was  replaced  by  one  of 
five  members.  See  Political  Calendar  for 
1920. 

Registration  of  Voters — By  Wards 
in  1919.  In  addition  to  the  number  given 
in  the  table  1190  names  were  added  to 
the  list  at  hearings  before  the  Registration 
Board,  making  the  total  registration  356,- 
182,  the  largest   ever  recorded  in   this  city. 

1st  2d  3d 

Ward  Day  Dav  Dav       Total 

1       3592  1498  794  5884 

2       2927  929  421  4277 

3       1813  931  273  3017 

4       2130  737  294  3161 

5       1550  558  213  2321 

6      603  312  605  1520 

7       3523  2141  930  6594 

8       1817  790  550         3157 

9       635  375  161  1171 

10      2301  927  625  3853 

11       811  348  207  1366 

12       1244  528  314  2086 

13       2357  1001  496  3854 

14       2607  1285  793  4685 

15       4589  2511  1591  8061 

16       1335  401  307  2133 

17       1413  588  342  2343 

IS       3059  1438  1102  5599 

19  5755  2597  1933  10.285 

20  6004  2525  1443  9072 

21  4114  2160  1590  7864 

22  8592  bMR  3361  16,961 

23  3691  2212  1700  7603 

24  6208  3488  2159  11.855 

25  4871  2208  1846  S925 

26      •  6125  3358  1702       11.185 

27  2575  1317  717  4609 

28  5401  32'>1  2132  10,824 

29  3701  2048  1415  71o4 

30  3395  2145  1422  6962 
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2d 

3d 

Dav 

Day 

Total 

1773 

1365 

6595 

2785 

1718 

9196 

3  4  2  7 

2759 

13,o55 

4233 

2932 

13,848 

y75 

624 

3208 

3117 

2160 

10,431 

1545 

998 

5714 

4178 

2805 

13,955 

3178 

2038 

10,845 

4498 

3809 

15,456 

1215 

860 

4083 

4021 

2832 

12,937 

3595 

2564 

12,675 

2415 

1782 

8842 

1662 

1224 

6142 

4733 

3294 

16,491 

1344 

1169 

6690 

1381 

1065 

5558 

1st 

Ward  Day 

31  3457 

32  4693 

33  ......  6279 

34  6683 

35  1609 

36  5157 

37  3181 

38  6972 

39  5629 

40  7149 

41  2008 

42  6084 

43  6517 

44  4578 

45  3256 

46  8464 

47  3677 

48  3112 


Totals     187,245     100,321       67,426    354,992 
See  Registration   Co m mission ers,  Board  of 

Registry     of     Hirtlis,     Mnrrianes 

and  Deaths — (Vital  Statistics),  Rooms 
515  and  517  east  corridor.  City  Hall.  A 
division   of   the   Bureau   of   Health. 

The  Philadelphia  Bureau  of  Health  has 
in  its  possession  many  valuable  records. 
Early  in  the  history  of  the  colony  it  was 
decided  that  there  should  be  established  a 
registry  of  births,  marriages  and  burials 
occurring  in  the  province.  The  twenty- 
second  section  of  the  "Laws  agreed  upon  in 
England,"  April  22,  1682,  provided  that 
"there  shall  be  a  register  of  births,  mar- 
riages, burials,  wills  and  letters  of  admin- 
istration distinct  from  the  other  registry." 
From  all  indications  no  such  registry  was 
instituted,  except  in  Rucks  and  Philadelphia 
Counties,  and  these  were  not  kept  up  many 
years.  In  the  year  1700  the  first  legisla- 
tion upon  this  subject  was  passed.  It  re- 
quired "that  the  registry  now  kept,  or  which 
may  hereafter  be  kept,  by  any  religious 
society  in  their  respective  meeting  book  or 
books,  of  any  marriage,  birth  or  burial 
within  this  province  or  territories  hereof, 
shall  be  held  good  and  authentic,  and  shall 
be  allowed  upon  all  occasions  whatsoever." 
This  resulted  in  an  incomplete  form  of 
registration,  but  the  records  are  of  especial 
value  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
the  only  ones  maintained  until  the  beginning 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

The  Act  oi  April  1,  1803,  providing  the 
burials  in  the  public  ground  be  reported 
weekly,  was  repealed  by  the  Act  of  March 
17,  1806.  The  latter  provided  for  the 
weekly  reporting  of  all  burials,  ami  requir- 
ing that  none  should  be  permitted  without 
a  certificate  of  death  signed  by  the  attend- 
ing physician  or  by  a  member  of  the  house- 


hold in  which  the  decedent  dwelt.  This 
bill  of  mortality  gave  the  name,  age  and 
cause  of  death.  Returns  were  made  more 
or  less  accurate,  and  trom  these  there  was 
printed  the  first  annual  mortality  statement. 
No  provision  was  made  for  their  registry, 
and  until  1916  no  attempt  was  made  to 
classify   these   returns. 

In  studying  the  evolution  of  our  regis- 
tration laws,  the  next  legal  enactment  oc- 
curred in  1818  (Act  of  January  29),  which 
required  all  burials  occurring  in  any  burial 
ground  in  the  county  to  be  reported  weekly. 
This  was  further  modified  and  improved 
by  the  Act  of  April  1,  1S19,  which  dealt 
more    especially    with    births. 

The  first  registry  of  decedents  by  name 
was  commenced  in  1832;  from  then  until 
1838  the  record  is  meagre.  From  the  latter 
year  to  July  1,  1860,  when  the  Registration 
Act  of  March  8,  1860,  became  effective, 
the  records  are  more  complete,  giving  de- 
cedent's name,  age,  cause  of  death,  place  of 
burial,  as  well  as  name  of  attending  phy- 
sician. LJnder  the  last-named  act,  as  ap- 
plied to  Philadelphia  County,  additional  in- 
formation gave  the  nativity,  and  in  case  the 
decedent  was  a  minor,  the  names  of  the 
parents.  After  1870  the  same  law  was 
applicable  throughout   the   commonwealth. 

To  summarize  then:  Births  were  re- 
corded irregularly  from  the  year  1824, 
burials  in  public  grounds  from  1803,  ami 
marriages  since  1860.  "We  cannot  hazard 
a  guess  as  to  the  number  of  certificates  on 
file,"  remarks  the  chief  of  the  division  in 
his  report  for  the  year  1916.  "No  uniform 
size  was  used,  and  the  most  crude  method 
of  caring  for  these  records  was  employed." 

It  will  be  readily  appreciated  that  many 
valuable  records  are  tiled  with  the  Bureau 
of  Health,  in  the  custody  of  the  Division 
of  Vital  Statistics.  An  attempt  has  been 
made,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Steven- 
son Walsh  and  the  Pennsylvania  Cenea- 
bgical  Society,  who  furnished  a  clerk,  tem- 
porarily, to  classify  the  returns  of  births 
and  deaths  filed  prior  to  July,  1860  Since 
that  date  the  records  have  been  indexed  and 
are  available  for  reference.  It  is  hoped  tc 
complete  this  much-needed  work  as  speedily 
as  possible.  See  Health,  Bureau  of;  Births; 
Deaths;   Marriage   Licenses. 

Reserve    Hank — See  Banks. 

Pennsylvania 


Unserve      Militia 

serve  Militia. 


Richmond  -Sometimes  called  Port 
Richmond,  originally  the  name  of  a  tract 
of  land  in  the  Township  <•{  Northern  Lib- 
erties, adjoining  the  Delaware  north  of 
Ball    Town    and    south    of    Point-no-Toim. 
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The  name  was  derived  from  two  country- 
seats  in  the  vicinity— the  Richmond  prop- 
erty of  the  Roberts  family,  lying  on  the 
Point  Road  near  the  Delaware  and  Rich- 
mond Lodge,  which  in  1S0S.  09  belonged  to 
the  Fox  family.  It  was  incorporated  as  a 
district  on  February  27,  1847,  under  the 
title  of  'the  Commissioners  and  Inhabitants 
of  the  District  of  Richmond,  in  the  County 
of  Philadelphia."  It  extended  along  the 
Delaware  River  to  a  point  some  distance 
northwest  of  the  upper  end  of  Petty's 
Island;  then  northwest  nearly  to  the  point 
where  Frankford  Creek  makes  its  most 
southerly  bend;  thence  southwest  to  West- 
moreland Street;  northwest  along  the  same 
to  Emerald  Street;  southwest  along  the 
latter  to  a  lane  running  from  Frankford 
Turnpike  to  Xicetown  Lane;  along  Frank- 
ford Turnpike  to  the  north  boundary  of 
Kensington,  and  down  the  same  to 
Gunner's  Run,  and  along  that  stream  to 
the  Delaware  River.  The  area  was  1163 
acres.  It  became  a  part  of  the  city  in 
1854. 

Ridgeland — This  old  country  house  is 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Belmont, 
and  is  situated  just  north  of  Belmont  Glen. 
Originally  it  bore  the  name  of  Mount 
Prospect,  and  is  known  to  have  been  occu- 
pied by  the  Johnson  family,  who  later  built 
the  mansion  since  called  Chamounix,  as 
early  as  1806.  A  few  years  later  it  became 
the  home  of  Jacob  S.  Wain,  who  gave  it  its 
present  name.  It  was  on  this  estate  that 
the  little  building  on  the  river  drive,  errone- 
ously known^  as  "Tom  Moore's  Cottage," 
was  built.  Wain  was  a  prominent  merchant 
in  his  day,  and  was  a  member  of  city  coun- 
cil and  of  the  State  Legislature.  He  con- 
tinued to  spend  his  summers  at  Ridgeland, 
until  his  death,  in  1850.  Surviving  mem- 
bers of  his  family  occupied  the  mansion 
until  the  property  was  bought  by  the  city  in 
1868.  For  some  years  the  house  has  been 
the  residence  of  the  Superintendent  of  Fair- 
mount  Park. 

Ridgway  Library — B  road  and 
Christian  Streets.  A  branch  of  the  Library 
company  of  Philadelphia.  Located  on  a  lot 
comprising  the  whole  block  from  Thir- 
teenth to  Firoad  and  from  Christian  to 
Carpenter  Streets.  Erected  by  the  execu- 
tors of  the  estate  of  Dr.  Tames  Rush  ((lied 
May  26,  1869')  in  compliance  with  hk  re- 
quest, and  from  a  design  by  Addison  Hut- 
ton  (died  June  26,  1916)  and  offered  to 
the  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia 
under  restrictions.  The  shareholders  of  the 
company  finally  voted  to  accept  the  gift. 
The  building,  one  of  the  finest  examples 
of  the  Doric  order  of  architecture  in  this 
country,   is  constructed  of  granite,  and   has 


a  frontage  of  220  feet  on  Broad  Street, 
and  a  depth  of  105  feet.  In  it  is  deposited 
the  Loganian  Library  of  11,000,  and  the 
reference  volumes,  pamphlets,  newspaper 
files  and  other  books  not  frequently  called 
for.  It  contains  a  valued  collection  of 
Revolutionary  and  Colonial  literature  of 
great  value  to  the  student. 

The  name  Ridgway  was  given  the  library 
because  that  was  the  maiden  name  of  his 
wife.  In  a  vault  constructed  in  the  build- 
ing are  deposited  the  remains  of  Dr.  Rush 
and  his  wife  imbedded  in  concrete.  The 
restrictions  of  the  gift  contain  many  eccen- 
tric stipulations.  One  is  that  it  shall  not 
circulate  fiction,  or  fiction  magazines,  and 
that  it  shall  "'close  at  or  about  sundown 
every  day  except  Sunday."  Consequently 
it  has  been  forced  to  be  a  storage  house 
for    books. 

March  17,  1919— The  Ridgway  Library, 
which  had  been  closed  since  December  16, 
1918,  because  the  Fuel  Administrator  re- 
fused to  permit  it  to  be  supplied  with  coal, 
was  re-opened. 

Rising    Sun— Now    in    the    43d    Ward. 

A  village  at  the  intersection  of  German- 
town  Avenue  and  Old  York  Road,  formerly 
called  Sunville.  It  derived  its  name  from 
the  Rising  Sun  Tavern,  a  very  ancient  inn 
at  that  point,  which  was  removed  about 
1888. 

Rittenhonse— A  section  in  the  21st 
Ward,  deriving  its  name  from  the  former 
Rittenhonse  Town,  a  small  village  on  Rit- 
tenhouse  Lane,  between  the  Wissahickon 
Creek  and  Township  Line  Road,  near 
Paper  Mill  Run;  so  called  from  the  Rit- 
tenhouse  family,  whose  paper  mill,  the  first 
established  in  America,  was  built  near  this 
site   before  the  year   1700. 

Rittenhonse,    David.    liirthnlaee 

of — The  first  American  astronomer  was 
born  in  a  little  stone  house  still  standing 
on  the  Lincoln  Drive,  Wissahickon,  in  1732. 
Close  to  the  old  house  was -the  site  of  the 
first  paper-mill  erected  in  the  American 
Colonies  by  William  Rittenhonse,  the 
grandfather  of  David.  David  Ritten- 
honse, in  addition  to  being  an  astronomer, 
whose  scientific  standing  was  admitted  in 
the  Old  World,  was  a  patriot  during  the 
Revolution,  the  Director  of  the  First  United 
States  Mint,  and  the  Treasurer  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Rittenhonse  Square-  Named  for 
David  Rittenhouse.  the  first  American 
astromoner  and  a  Signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion, originally  bore  the  designation  South- 
-west  Square.  It  remained  from  the  founda- 
tion   of   the   city   as   a    lot   which    was   used 
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for  deposit  of  street  dirt,  etc.,  but  never  as 
a  burying  ground.  In  1816,  Councils 
passed  resolutions  directing  the  fencing-m 
of  the  square.  In  1825  the  name  Ritten- 
house  Square  was  given  to  it.  Originally 
the  lot  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
back  ends  of  Spruce  Street  lots  and  on  the 
west  by  the  back  ends  of  lots  on  Schuyl- 
kill Third  (Twentieth)  Street.  Locust 
Street  on  the  south,  and  Rittenhouse  Street 
on  the  west,  were  laid  out  under  authority 
of  ordinance  of  February  13,  1834.  An 
iron  fence  was  placed  around  the  whole 
enclosure  about  1852,  53,  and  removed  two 
or  three  years  ago.  At  one  time  three 
iron  fountains  were  erected  in  this  square, 
two  near  the  Walnut  Street  entrances  and 
one  near  the  Locust  and  Eighteenth  Street 
entrance.  They  were  taken  away  when  the 
last  improvements  were  made.  The  di- 
mensions of  the  square  are  540  feet  4 
inches  on  all  sides.  One  of  the  fountains 
is  installed  at  the  junction  of  Chester  and 
Woodland  Avenues.  Every  year  a  flower 
show  is  held  in  the  Square  in  the  spring. 
See   Commissioners  of  Fair>nount   Park. 

Roekville — A  section  on  the  Bristol 
Turnpike,  northwest  of  Cedar  Hill  Ceme- 
tery. 

Roosevelt  Bonlevnrd — Eight  miles 
long  and  300  feet  wide.  Starts  at  Broad 
Street,  north  of  Hunting  Park  Avenue,  and 
has  its  terminus  in  Pennypack  Park,  on 
Pennypack  Creek.  Was  in  course  of  con- 
struction for  15  years.  In  1911  it  was 
opened  for  traffic  for  about  seven  miles, 
and  had  cost  up  to  that  time  $1,622,286. 
In  November,  1918,  the  last  section  of  the 
Boulevard  was  completed.  See  Northeast 
Boulevard. 

October  22d. — Announcement  made  by 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  that 
the  concern  would  erect  a  building  780 
feet  by  440  feet  on  an  eight-acre  plot,  on 
Roosevelt  Boulevard  between  Whitaker 
and  Langdon  Streets.  The  building  was 
to  be  completed  by  the  summer  of  1920. 
The  plant  is  to  be  the  headquarters  for  all 
the  company's  business  in  the  New  Eng- 
land, Middle  and  the  Seaboard  Southern 
States. 

In  February,  1920,  a  permit  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  stone  ano  concrete  warehouse, 
120  by  360  feet  tor  the  Sears,  Roebuck 
Co.    was   issued. 

Rowland*  i  lie— A     settlement     in     the 

35th  Ward,  evidently  taking  its  name  from 
the  Rowland  Shovel  Works,  which  was 
started  in  the  vicinity  by  Benjamin  Row- 
land. 


Roiborough — The  upper  end  of  the 
Twenty-first  Ward.  Originally  a  township, 
containing  about  seven  square  _  miles,  the 
land  having  been  patented  by  William  Penn 
to  eleven  patentees  before  1695.  Its  first 
hotel,  The  Leverington  Hotel,  was  built 
in  1731,  and  its  first  post-office  opened  in 
1823.  In  1741  its  population  was  175,  and 
in  1850  it  was  2660.  Until  1840,  when  it 
was  separately  incorporated  as  a  borough, 
Manayunk  was  a  part  of  Roxborough.  To- 
gether with  the  latter  and  North  Penn 
Township,  it  formed  the  Twenty-first  Ward 
of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  after  the  con- 
solidation  of   city   and   county   in    1854. 

Rumanians      in       Philadelphia — 

See   Foreign   Population. 

Russians      in      Philadelphia — See 

Foreign  Population. 

Safety,    Department    of    Public — 

Room  225  east  corridor,  City  Hall.  Bu- 
reaus under  charge  of  this  Department: 
Police,  Fire,  Electrical,  Correction,  Build 
ing  Inspection,  Boiler  Inspection  and  Ele 
vator  Inspection.  Director.  James  T.  Cor 
telyou;  salary,  $10,000.  Assistant  Director 
Col.  Thos  Biddle  Ellis;  salary,  $4000 
Secretarv,  James  H.  Lambert,  Jr. ;  salary 
$2400.  'Chief  Clerk,  Abner  Okum;  salary 
$2000. 

Saloons — On  January  1,  1920,  there 
were  1701  saloons  in  Philadelphia,  as  com- 
pared to  6000  in  1880.  and  5773  in  1887, 
when  the  Brooks'  Law  went  into  effect. 
January  1,  1919,  the  retail  liquor  dealers 
numbered  1818,  and  wholesale  liquor  deal- 
ers, 321. 

February  8th. — 1824  retail  liquor  dealers 
had  filed  application  for  renewal  of  license, 
as  did  304   wholesale  dealers. 

February  25th. — State  Legislature  passed 
a  bill  to  permit  holders  of  liquor  license 
to    pay    fees    monthly    instead    of    yearly. 

March  3d. — One  new  applicant  for 
liquor  license  appeared  before  the  License 
Court. 

March  23d. — License  Court  refused  ap- 
plicant  for  new   liquor   license. 

April  17th. — Schedule  of  monthly  liquor 
license  fees  issued.  The  fees  to  begin 
with    the  month   of   June. 

"Brewers  who  have  heretofore  paid  a 
yearly  fee  of  $5000,  will  have  to  pay  a 
fee  of  $417.92  for  the  month  of  June,  and 
if  they  are  allowed  to  continue  on  into 
i  he  month  of  July  they  will  have  to  pay 
$416. 67,  Brewers  who  paid  $-4500,  will  pay 
$376.25  for  June  and  $375  for  fuly;  those 
who  paid  $2750,  will  pay  $230.42  for  Tune 
and  $229.17  for  July;  those  who  paid  $2250, 
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will  pay  $183.75  tor  Tune  and  $187.50  for 
July;  those  who  paid  S2000,  wiil  pay 
$167.92  for  Fune  and  $166.67  for  July; 
those  who.  paid  $1750,  will  pay  $147.08  for 
June  and  $145.83  tor  July:  those  who  paid 
$1500.  will  pay  $126.25  for  June  and  $125 
for  July;  those  who  paid  S1250,  will  pay 
$105.42  for  h.\nc  and  $104.17  for  July, 
and  those  who  paid  $1000.  will  pay  $84.59 
for  June  and  S83.34  for   July. 

Bottlers  will  pay  $42.92  for  June  and 
$41.67    for  July. 

Wholesalers  will  pay  $84.59  for  June  and 
$83.34   for   July. 

Retailers  will  pay  $95.42  for  June  and 
$91.67    for   Jul  v. 

This  rate  of  paying  fees  will  continue 
throughout    the   license   year. 

May  31st. — 1812  retail  liquor  dealers  paid 
the    fee    for   June. 

June  30th. — 1798  retail  liquor  dealers 
paid   the   fee  for  July. 

July  1st. — War-time  Prohibition  act 
effective. 

July  7th. — Police  reported  434  saloons 
open. 

July  27th. — Neil  Bonner.  President  of  the 
Retail  Liquor  Dealers  Association  offered 
to  submit  evidence  to  United  States  District 
Attorney  Kane,  that  the  saloons  were  sell- 
ing beer  containing  2:1  per  cent,  alcohol. 
The  offer  was  accepted. 

July  31st. — 1744  saloonkeepers  paid  the 
license  fee  for  August. 

August  3d. — Reported  that  200  saloons 
had  closed  because  their  customers  refused 
the  low-alcohol   beer. 

September  1st. — 27  saloonkeepers  failed 
to  pay  the  September  license  fee  and  closed 
their  places  of  business. 

September  24th. — $380,000  worth  of  in- 
debtedness of  80  saloonkeepers  to  the 
Bergner  &  Engel  Brewing  Company,  auc- 
tioned at  the  Bourse.  In  nearly  every  in- 
stance  the   debtor    bought    the   claim. 

September  30th. — 1763  saloonkeepers  paid 
the  fee  for   November. 

October  31st. — 1741  saloonkeepers  paid 
the   fee    for    November. 

November  29th. — 1732  saloonkeepers  paid 
the    fee    fjor    December. 

See   Prohibition. 

Salvation  Army — Provincial  Head- 
quarters, Atlantic  Coast  Province,  Broad 
Street  and  Fairmount  Aveinue.  Provincial 
officer,  Colonel    Richard   E.    Holz. 

The  Salvation  Army,  which  has  been 
established  in  Philadelphia  since  1880,  main- 
tains 12  corps;  one  Industrial  Home,  two 
industrial  stores,  one  Rescue  Home,  one 
hospital,  one  Children's  Home,  one  Slum 
Settlement,  and  one  Day  Nursery.  At 
Thanksgiving    and    ai    Christinas    it    has    for 


years  supplied  feasts  for  the  poor.  Sup- 
ported entirely  by  popular  contributions. 

The  Philadelphia  Post  was  the  first  or- 
ganized in  the  United  States,  and  really 
dates  to  the  solitary  efforts  of  Miss  Eliza 
Shirley  (Mrs.  Eliza  SynunondsJ,  who  in 
October,  1879,  held  meetings  at  Oermantown 
Avenue  and  Oxford  Street.  The  organ- 
ized  efforts  of   the  Army   followed. 

January  1,  1919. — Service  Men's  Hotel 
adjoining  the  headquarters,  Broad  Street 
and   Faii-mount  Avenue  dedicated. 

March  15th. — Commissioner  T.  Henry- 
Howard,  of  London,  visited  the  Philadel- 
phia headquarters  on  his  tour  of  the 
United    States. 

May  13th. — Evangeline  Booth,  Com- 
mander of  the  Salvation  Army,  spoke  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  behalf 
of  the  campaign  for  $13,000,000  to  be 
launched  May  19th.  Philadelphia's  quota 
was    $1,000,000. 

May  15th. — Salvation  Army  baked,  and 
distributed  20,000  doughnuts  to  the  men 
of  the  28th  Division,  before  they  started 
on  their   parade. 

May  18th. — Campaign  for  funds,  started 
at  a  meeting  held  in  Keith's  Theatre.  The 
programme  to  be  followed,  contingent  on 
the  success  of  the  drive,  included  a  board- 
ing house  for  girls,  a  men's  hotel  at  Eighth 
and  Vine  Streets,  and  the  establishment  of 
eight   new    Posts   throughout    the   city. 

May  19th. —  First  day  of  the  drive  re- 
sulted iiit  collection  or  subscription  of 
$84,500.  At  the  end  of  the  first  week 
$200,000  had  been  collected  and  the  period 
of  the  campaign  was  extended.  On  May 
30th,  the  fund  amounted  to  $636,800. 

Line  11th. — Colonel  Holz  announced  that 
Philadelphia  had  raised  barely  three-fifths 
of  its  quota.  For  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Province.  $3,078,041,  had  been  collected. 
The  announcement  was  made  at  a  victory 
demonstration  and  home-coming  reception 
to    Salvationists. 

July  1st. — Opening  of  the  Salvation 
Army    Fresh- Air    Farm   at   Upland,   Pa. 

September  15th.— The  Salvation  Army 
took  30  convalescent  soldiers  and  sailors 
to  the  Salvation  Army  Home  at  Atlantic 
City   for  a   two-weeks'   rest. 

In  October  a  Young  People's  Legion 
was  organized  at  the  Army's  headquarters. 
The  aim  is  to  provide  healthy  entertain- 
ment and  amusement  for  poor  boys  and 
girls.  Similar  work  was  begun  in  North 
Philadelphia,  Kensington,  West  Philadel- 
phia  and    Darby. 

Sandy  flill-A  settlement  on  the 
Rustleton  and  Smithfield  Turnpike,  north 
of   the    River    Road. 
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Savings  Banks — There  are  six  sav- 
ings banks  in  Philadelphia,  and  many  of  the 
trust  companies  maintain  a  savings  depart- 
ment. 

Philadelphia  Sazings  Fund  Society,  Sev- 
enth and  Walnut  Streets,  is  the  oldest  and 
the  first  institution  of  its  kind  in  Phila- 
delphia. It  was  founded  in  1816  by  Colonel 
Candy  Ruguet,  who  patterned  it  more  or 
less  upon  the  savings  banks  at  that  time 
popular  in  England.  The  society's  first 
home  was  on  Sixth  Street,  south  of  Market, 
and  it  moved  to  its  present  location,  where 
the  building  has  twice  been  enlarged,  in 
1869.  From  the  admirable  history  of  the 
institution  issued  in  1916.  on  the  occasion 
of  its  centennial  anniversary,  it  is  learned 
that  from  the  beginning  of  business  to  the 
end  of  the  year  1915  there  had  been  re- 
ceived from  depositors  $605,494,279.24,  and 
the  interest  accrued  in  this  period  was 
$74,985,340.60.  Depositors  were  paid,  in 
the  same  period,  $554,957,340.25,  and  the 
balance  on  eeneral  deposit,  Tanuary  1, 
1916,  was  $125,522,321.59. 

On  April  1,  1919,  the  institution  re- 
ported deposits  of  $152,735,000,  and  on 
that  date  all  the  savings  deposits  in  Phila- 
delphia institutions  ■*  w  a  s  reported  to 
amount   to    S22S, 352, 481. 

See  Penny   Savings  Bank. 

School  Nurses — See  Education,  Board 
of. 

School    of    Design    for    Women — 

Broad  and  Master  Streets.  Organized  in 
1844,  by  Mrs.  Willliam  Peter,  wife  of  the 
British  Consul,  in  her  residence,  68,  now 
124  South  Fourth  Street.  In  1850  the 
Franklin  Institute  assumed  responsibility  of 
the  school  for  a  period,  and  it  was  in- 
corporated it-.  1853.  The  school  since  1880 
has  occupied  the  home  of  Edwin  Forrest, 
the  great  American  tragedian,  and  his  resi- 
dence at  the  time  of   his  death. 

Principal.    Miss    Harriet    Sartain. 
December    3d, — Miss    Emily    Sartain,    who 
had    been     principal    of    the    school    for    33 
years,    and    who    had    retired,    was    given    a 
reception   at    the   Acorn    Club. 

Soliool  of  Education — Department 
of    the    L'niversity    of    Pennsylvania. 

While  a  School  of  Education  was  not 
established  at  the  L'niversity  of  Pennsyl- 
vania until  1914,  the  present  institution  is 
the  logical  outcome  of  ;\  long  series  of 
developments.  One  of  the  main  reasons  as- 
signed for  the  foundation  of  the  Academy 
that  evolved  into  the  University  was  the 
necessity  of  training  teachers  for  the  schools 
of    Pennsylvania,    and    in    the   earlier   yenrs 


the  University  even   sent  out  teachers  free 

of  charge  to  the  surrounding  country. 
Similarly,  in  every  period  of  its  history  the 
preparation  of  teachers  has  been  accounted 
an  important  function  by  the  University. 
The  work  in  education  specificalh  was 
started  in  1894,  and  in  1913  the  legislature 
provided  for  a  generous  increase  in  the 
Department  of  Education,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  the  denartment  was  expanded  into 
a  School  of  Education  with  its  own  faculty. 
Many  other  appointments  in  education  and 
in  academic  subjects  have  since  been  made. 
The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  new 
school  were  placed  upon  a  basis  similar  to 
those  of  the  college,  and  presupposed  grad- 
uation from  a  first-class  high  school.  A 
course  of  study,  four  years  in  length,  and 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Education,  was  arranged.  Arrangements 
have  now  been  made  whereby  a  graduate 
oi  the  School  of  Education  may  obtain  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  the  Col- 
lege by  an  additional  year  of  study,  or  a 
graduate  of  the  College  may  obtain  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Science  from  the  School 
of  Education,  within  the  same  period.  The 
new  School  of  Education  has  from  the  be- 
ginning been  open  to  both  men  and  women 
students. 

Dean,   Frank  Pierrepont  Graves,  Ph.D., 
LLD. 

Schools,  Inst  it  ntioiis  of  I.enrn- 
iiiK,    Value  of— See  Exempted  Property. 

Schools.  Public— -The  school  system, 
not  only  of  Philadelphia,  but  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, may  be  traced  to  the  modest  efforts 
of  The  Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Free 
Instruction  of  Indigent  Boys,  started  in 
the  winter  of  1799  by  a  few  young  men, 
who  instructed  between  twenty  and  thirty 
pupils  that  season  on  an  expenditure  of 
nine  dollars  and  twenty-seven  cents.  Their 
success  led  to  the  incorporation  of  The 
Philadelphia  Society  for  tin?  Establishment 
and  Support  of  Charity  Schools  in  1801, 
by  which  act  the  young  men  gained  posses- 
sion of  the  Christopher  Ludwick  legacv  of 
about   $8000. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Centennial  An- 
niversary of  the  Public  Schools  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  March,  1918,  Dr.  John  P.  C.ar- 
ber,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  prepared  a 
paper  on  the  subject  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing  condensation    is   made: 

The  Constitution  of  the  State,  which  had 
been  revised  in  1790,  contained  two  pro- 
visions for  education  which  indicated  a 
growing  interest  in  the  subject.  They  were 
as   follows: 

1.  "The  Legislature  shall,  as  soon  as 
conveniently    may    be,    provide    by    law    for 
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the  establishment  of  schools  throughout  the 
state,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  poor  may 
be  taught  gratis. 

2.  "The  arts  and  sciences  shall  be  pro- 
moted  in  one  or  more  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing." 

In  accordance  with  the  latter,  favorable 
legislation  was  soon  secured  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  number  of  such  "seminaries," 
several  of  them  within  the  present  limits 
of  the  city. 

However,  it  was  not  until  March  3,  1813, 
that  the  law  was  passed  which  virtually 
was  the  beginning  of  our  present  public 
school  system  in  Philadelphia.  The  Con- 
trollers met  for  organization  on  the  sixth 
day  of  April,  1818,  and  at  once  proceeded 
to  establish  schools  for  both  boys  and  girls. 
In  the  city  proper  they  established  the 
"Model  School,"  which  was  located  on 
Chester  Street  and  which  was  to  serve  not 
only  as  a  school  for  instructing  boys  and 
girls,  but  also  as  a  school  for  training 
teachers,  it  _  being  the  first  school  estab- 
lished for  this  purpose  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  Second  Section  they  established  the 
Adelphi  School  with  two  teachers  and  the 
Kensington  School  also  with  two  teachers; 
in  the  Third  Section  the  Moyamensing 
School  with  two  teachers  and  the  South- 
wark  School  with  two.  Both  of  these 
schools  were  in  rented  buildings.  In  the 
Fourth  Section  only  a  one-room  school  was 
established  and  it  was  also  in  a  rented 
building. 

The  law  required  that  the  pupils  be  in- 
structed under  what  was  known  as  the 
Lancasterian  System.  This  was  a  plan 
whereby  one  teacher  assisted  by  the  older 
pupils  was  considered  sufficient  for  the  in- 
struction of  three  hundred  pupils.  This 
Monitorial  System,  as  it  eventually  came 
to  be  called,  was  introduced  by  its  origina- 
tor, an  Englishman  named  Joseph  Lancas- 
ter, who  also  established  the  Model  School 
on  Chester  Street.  The  plan  had  been 
adopted  largely  because  of  its  cheapness, 
the  average  cost  per  pupil  being  less  than 
four  dollars  per  year,  while  where  it  was 
not  in  u^e  the  cost  was  then  nearly  ten 
dollars.  It  continued  in  general  use  in  the 
city  and   the  nearby   districts  until   1838. 

Although  the  act  establishing  these  free 
schools  several  times  refers  to  them  as 
"public  schools,"  they  were  not  such  schools 
as  we  now  know  them.  As  early  as  1790 
the  state  began  to  oass  laws  for  the  free 
education  of  the  poor,  and  Philadelphia  had 
secured  most  of  such  legislation.  While 
{he  law  of  1818  was  excellent  in  many 
respects,  its  purpose  was  simply  to  estab- 
lish a  better  and  less  costlv  rystem  of  ele- 
mentary schools  for  poor  children  than  the 
plans  then   in   vogue.      It  contained  no   pro- 


vision for  the  education  of  any  children 
at  public  expense  except  "indigent  orphan 
children  or  children  of  indigent  parents" — 
bovs  between  6  and  14  years  of  age  and 
girls  between  5  and  13.  Hence  these  schools 
were  "pauper  schools"  and  as  such  people 
in  general  had  no  thought  of  sending  their 
children  to  them;  therefore,  the  greater 
part  of  the  children  of  the  city  were  then 
in    private   "pay   schools." 

In  1836  there  was  a  reshaping  of  the 
public  school  law  for  the  state,  which  left 
it,  in  its  essentials,  Practically  as  it  exists 
today.  A  few  notable  changes  have,  how- 
ever, been  made  since  that  time.  The 
public  meetings  at  which  the  tax  rate  for 
school  purposes  was  fixed  are  no  longer 
required;  holding  elections  at  which  people 
voted  "schools"  or  "no  schools"  wras  dis- 
continued in  1848;  and  the  legal  school  age 
has  been  raised  from  four,  as  it  existed 
then,  to  six.  But,  aside  from  the  fact  that 
the  year  1836  marks  the  real  beginning  of 
public  schools  in  the  state  as  we  now  know 
them,  Philadelphia's  main  interest  in  the 
act  consists  in  its  repeal  of  the  portions  of 
the  law  of  1818  which  made  the  Lancas- 
terian system  obligatory  in  the  city  and 
which  limited  the  benefits  of  the  public 
schools  to  the  children  of  indigent  parents. 
It  aho  authorized  the  establishment  of  the 
Central  High  School  "for  the  full  educa- 
tion of  such  pupils  of  the  public  schools 
as  may  possess  the  requisite  qualifications." 
This  was  a  decidedly  advanced  step  in 
public  education  and  showed  that,  in  Phila- 
delphia at  least, 

By  an  Act  of  Assembly  the  name  of  the 
Board  of  Controllers  was,  in  1869,  changed 
to  that  of  the  Board  of  Public  Education, 
as  a  more  distinctive  title.  In  1905  there 
was  a  general  recodification  of  the  school 
laws  of  the  state,  in  which  the  number 
of  members  of  the  Board  was  reduced  from 
one  for  each  section  (the  sections  corre- 
sponding to  the  city  wards),  then  42  in  all, 
to  21.  At  the  same  time  the  Boards  of 
Directors  of  the  several  school  sections  or 
wards,  wdiich  had  been  fixed  by  the  law 
of  l!*94  at  13  for  each  section,  or  546  in 
all,  were  replaced  by  Boards  of  School 
Visitors  of  7  members  each,  elected  by 
the  people.  At  the  same  time  the  right  to 
elect  teachers  and  to  control  their  rating 
was  removed  from  the  local  authorities 
and  nlacC'i  on  a  civil  service  basis  under 
the  control  of  the  Bonrd  of  Education. 
This  was  an  important  movement  in  the 
direction  of  centralizing  authority  and  the 
establishment  of  a  merit  system  for  the 
election  and  promotion  of  teachers.  In 
1911  the  Board  was  given  independent  con- 
trol of  taxation,  within  the  six-mill  limit 
set  by   law,  as  well  as  independent  borrow- 
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ing  power.  The  size  of  the  Board  was  at 
the  same  time  _  reduced  to  15  members. 
This  was  done  in  connection  with  the  re- 
modeling of  the  1905  general  school  law 
of  the  state,  and  has  been  referred  to  by 
the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington  as 
"perhaps  the  most  extensive  and  radical 
instance  of  educational  legislation  that  has 
ever  been  accomplished  in  a  single  act  in 
this   country." 

From  the  small  and  imperfect  beginning-; 
of  1818  has  grown  a  public  school  system 
in  our  city  which  now  enrolls  230,000  pupils 
taught  by  over  6300  teachers  in  307  school 
buildings,  and  representing  in  buildings, 
grounds,  and  equipment  a  valuation  of  over 
$35,000,000.  In  the  earlier  days  there  was 
little  attempted  beyond  the  imparting  of 
knowledge.  The  home  and  community  life 
provided  for  many  of  the  things  which  now 
must  be  included  in  the  program  of  the 
school,  or  they  will  not  be  taught  at  all. 
The  changed  and  increasingly  complex  con- 
ditions have  thrown  a  burden  on  the  school 
that  was   unknown  in  former  days. 

To  carry  on  this  important  work  the 
Board  of  Public  Education  has  provided 
Kindergarten  classes,  for  children  from 
three  to  rive  years  of  age;  elementary 
schools,  for  from  six  to  eight  years  of  in- 
struction in  the  fundamentals  of  knowledge 
and  training;  junior  high  schools,  for  the 
first  three  years  of  a  secondary  education, 
during  which  the  work  of  the  elementary 
school  is  applied  and  extended  in  a  most 
helpful  way;  senior  high  schools,  for  three 
or  four  years  of  a  more  definite  and  scien- 
tific preparation  for  life:  a  large  number  of 
free  scholarships  to  institutions  of  higher 
learning;  teacher-training  schools,  where 
two  and_  a  half  years  of  professional  train- 
ing is  given  as  a  preparation  for  teaching; 
continuation  schools,  both  day  and  evening 
— the  day  continuation  schools  providing 
eight  hours'  instruction  per  week  for  those 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  who  are  in 
employment,  and  the  evening  schools  pro- 
viding evening  instruction,  both  elementary 
and  high,  for  those  beyond  the  age  of  16 
who  desire  to  improve  their  education,  as 
well  as  for  the  foreign-born  who  may  de- 
sire to  learn  the  English  language;  special 
classes  for  backward,  crippled,  amemic,  or 
tubercular  children  for  whom  there  are 
separate  schools;  cooking  classes  and  sew- 
ing classes,  where  the  domestic  arts  so 
essential  to  the  making  and  keeping  of  a 
good  home  are  taught;  handwork  cias^es 
and  shopwork  classes,  in  which  the  founda- 
tions of  vocational  training  are  laid;  and 
school  garden  and  ho-r.e  garden  classes,  in 
which  are  taught  many  of  the  things  in  con- 
nection with  food  production  and  food  con- 
servation  that   we  are  now   finding  so   vital 


to  our  welfare,  as  well  as  a  knowledge  and 
love  for  flowers  and  flower-raising. 

Music  and  drawing  are  taught  as  part  of 
the  regular  daily  program  and  with  the 
strong  underlying  purpose  of  introducing 
the  boys  and  girls  to  the  rich  storehouses 
of  art  for  their  fuller  aesthetic  and  spiritual 
enjoyment.  Physical  training  is  systemat- 
ically given  as  a  means  of  developing  a 
strong  and  enduring  body,  a  healthy  attrac- 
tive carriage,  and  for  the  correction  of 
many  bodily  defects.  Warm  lunches  are 
provided  at  cost  in  all  of  the  higher  schools 
and  in  many  of  the  elementary. 

The  Board  also  maintains  careful  medical 
inspection  of  the  schools,  both  as  a  means 
of  preventing  the  spread  of  contagion  and 
for  the  discovery  and  correction  of  remedi- 
able physical  defects;  a  Compulsory  Attend- 
ance Department  that  cares  for  both  truancy 
and  the  truant,  and  which  also  has  charge, 
under  the  law,  of  granting  working  certi- 
ficates; and  a  system  of  school  playgrounds 
that  after  school  and  during  vacations  af- 
fords a  better  place  to  play  than  the  street. 
Many  valuable  community  meetings  are  also 
being  held  in  the  school  buildings,  although 
the  community  use  of  the  school  has  far 
greater  possibilities  than  have,  as  yet,  been 
provided   for. 

See  Education,  Board  of. 

Number  of  schools  on  January  1,  1920: 
Normal  School  (including  School  of  Ob- 
servation and  Practice),  1;  Adjunct  Schools 
of  Observation  and  Practice,  2;  High 
Schools,  11;  Junior  High  School,  1;  In- 
dustrial Art  School,  1;  Trades  School.  1; 
Elementary  Schools,  196;  total,  213.  Eve- 
ning schools:  Elementary,  20;  High,  5: 
Trades,    1;    total,    26.      Grand    total,    239. 

Evening  Schools  had  an  average  daily 
attendance  during  the  winter  of  191 7—18  of 
7000  pupils,  of  which  number  2200  were  in 
the  elementary  classes,  and  800  in  the 
trades  schools. 

Pupils,  number  and  percentage  of  be- 
longing to  the  several  departments  of  the 
public  schools  on  December  31,  1918:  Kin- 
dergartens, 9755  or  4.2  per  cent.;  Prima rj 
Grades,  119,679  or  51.9  per  cent.;  Gram- 
mar Grades,  76,453  or  33  per  cent.  Special 
Classes,  3245  or  1.4  per  cent.;  Continuation 
Classes,  2t>02  or  1.1  per  cent.;  High,  Nor- 
mal, and  Trades  Schools,  19,573  or  8.4  per 
cent.;    total,   231,307. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  to  each 
grade  teacher  was  41;  elementary  gr.nks, 
41;    kindergarten:-.   27. 

Scholarships. — The  Board  has  power  to 
award  2:3  scholarships  to  universities,  col- 
leges and  other  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, as  follows:  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 109;  Brvn  Mawr  College,  11;  Jeffer- 
son   Medical,  Trustees,   1;    Swarthmore   Col- 
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lege,  10;  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School 
of  Industrial  Art,  45:  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  27;  School  of  Design  for  Women,  14; 
Simon  Muhr,  12;  Cornell  University,  3; 
Haverford  College,  1;  Princeton  University, 
1;  College  of  Pharmacy,  11;  Mount  Holyoke 
College,  1 ;  Smith  College.  1 ;  Vassar  Col- 
lege, 1;  Wellesley  College,  2;  Goucher  Col- 
lege,   1;    Syracuse    University,    2. 

February  3d. — Philadelphia  Trade  School, 
17th  and  Wood  Streets,  merged  with  Cen- 
tral High  School.  The  Trade  School  was 
established  in   1906. 

February  26th. — Dr.  Robert  Ellis  Thomp- 
son, president  of  the  Central  High  School, 
celebrated  the  25th  anniversary  of  his  elec- 
tion  to   the  principalship  of   the  school. 

March    19th. — Board    of    Education    voted 


to  merge  the  local  teacher's  retirement  fund 
with   the  State   retirement   fund. 

May  24th. — Twelfth  annual  field  day 
exercises  of  pupils  in  Grammar  Schools 
held  on    Belmont   Plateau. 

Tune  21st. — Reception  at  the  Schoolmen's 
Club,  to  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Finegan,  State 
Superintendent    of    Public    Instruction. 

September  8th. — Public  Schools  reopened. 

September  22d. — Twenty-seven  evening 
Schools    reopened. 

September  30th. — Enrolment  in  public 
schools,  245,720,  according  to  figures  given 
by    Associate    Superintendent    of    Schools. 

December  9th. — Simon  Gratz  given  a  re- 
ception by  his  associates  and  educators  in 
testimony  of  his  fifty  years'  service  as  a 
member  of   the   Board   of  Education. 


School  Cost  per  State 

Year.                          Schools.     Bldgs.  Tchrs.         Pupils.  Expenses.       Pupil.          Appropr. 

1818    6          ...  10             2,845               $23,049         $3.57          

1838    167          ...  257            18,794               188,741            4.75          

1867    382          ...  1,367            77,164            1,092,970         15.16          

1888    459          ...  2,524          113,665            2,280.712          20.07          

1893    42S         287  2,988          125,180  3,461,183          23.61           $950,924 

1900    421          325  3,591          151.455  4,677,860         22.78             773,071 

1911    233         328  4,866         182,637  7,230,769         33.05             877,789 

1915    212         341  5,725          208,791  12,207.317          37.18             874,893 

1917    217          355  6,199         232,051  11,371,018         37.63             884,763 

1918    213          356  6,034         235,258  11.800,787         40.15             867,701 

Note. — From  and  including  1893  the  number  of  school  buildings  include  rented  build- 
ings, and  the  cost  per  pupil  (day  schools)  is  based  upon  annual  operating  expenses.  The 
Board  owns  345  buildings,  including  17  portable  structures,  and  rents  for  school  purposes 
12  buildings. 


Schuylkill   Jli\  er — Drains  an  area  of 

1920  square  miles,  and   discharges   into  the 

Delaware  River  at  Philadelphia. 

Monthly    Discharge    of    Schuylkill    River    at 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  Period  1903  to  190S. 

Discharge 


Month.  Max. 

January    30,200 

February    29,600 

March     36.200 

April 19,500 

May    21,800 

June 20,000 

Tulv     11,200 

August 10.100 

September 29,500 

October    30.000 

November    16.200 

December    24.400 

The  year  Period  36,200 


Scotch    in    Philadelphia — See   For- 
eign  Population. 

ScoM,  John,  Legacy  Medal  and 

Premium-*- (Bronze   Medal,   Dip!. una  and 

Premium    of    $20.00).      The    Board    of    Di- 


re  in 

secon 

d-feet. 

Per  sq. 

Mm. 

Mean. 

mile. 

1300 

4200 

2.190 

1580 

4090 

2.130 

1760 

6550 

3.410 

1720 

3880 

2.020 

1420 

2120 

1.100 

813 

1820 

0.948 

595 

1310 

0.682 

561 

1560 

0.812 

727 

1760 

0/H7 

601 

2360 

1  230 

464 

1870 

0.974 

Z22 

2  780 

1.450 

464 

2860 

1.490 

rectors  of  City  Trusts  of  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia awards  this  medal  and  premium 
upon  the  recommendation  of  an  advisory 
board  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  deed  of  gift  restricting  it  "to  ingenious 
men  and  women  who  make  useful  inven- 
tions." 

John  Scntt.  chemist,  of  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  by  his  will,  made  in  the  year 
1S16,  bequeathed  the  sum  of  four  thousand 
dollars  in  the  funded  three  per  cent,  stock 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  corporation  of 
the  City  of  Philadelphia,  directing  that  the 
interest  and  dividend  becoming  receivable 
thereon  should  be  laid  out  in  premiums,  to 
be  distributed  among  ingenious  men  and 
women  who  make  useful  inventions,  no 
such  premium,  however,  to  exceed  twenty 
dollars,  and  that  therewith  shall  be  given 
a  copper  medal  with  this  inscription:  "To 
the    most    deserving," 

hi  1821  the  city  Councils  vested  the 
recommendation  of  these  premiums  in  the 
Philadelphia  Society  for  Promoting  Agri- 
culture. That  organization,  ceasing  activi- 
ties in  1834.  Councils  authorized  the  trans 
fer  of  the  recommendation  for  the  award 
to    the    Franklin     institute.       In    1919,    the 
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Institute  was  relieved  of  the  duty  by  the 
appointment  of  an  advisory  board,  to  be 
nominated  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and   the   American    Philosophical    Society. 

Second      Presbyterian      Clinreli— 

Twenty- first  and  Walnut  Streets.  Congre- 
gation formed  in  1743  by  seceders  who 
were  fired  by  the  preaching  of  George 
Whitefield,  and  first  worshipped  on  4th 
Street,  south  of  Arch,  in  the  building 
which  subsequently  became  the  college  and 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Fresent  edi- 
fice dedicated   1S72. 

Sediiley — Fairmount  Park,  south  of 
Girard  Avenue.  Site  now  occupied  by  a 
Park  Guard  Station.  Sedgley  was  formerly 
a  famous  country  mansion.  When  William 
Birch  made  an  engraving  of  it,  in  180S, 
it  was  the  seat  of  William  Crammond,  a 
man  of  wealth,  who  dues  not  appear  to 
have  attained  prominence  from  any  public 
activity.  The  house  was  built  about  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century.  It  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  Mifflin  and  Fisher 
families,  and  in  1836  Isaac  S.  Lloyd,  one 
of  the  first  real  estate  speculators  in  the 
city  with  the  courage  to  "do  big  things," 
bought  the  property.  About  the  same  time 
he  acquired  Lemon  Hill,  and  all  might  have 
gone  well,  but  the  following  year  the  coun- 
try was  in  the  midst  of  financial  panic, 
and  Lloyd,  with  thousands  of  other  specu- 
lators,  got   into    difficulties. 

Lemon  Hill  was  taken  by  the  LTnited 
States  Bank,  and  Sedgley,  falling  into  hands 
of  the  sheriff,  was  purchased  bv  Ferdinand 
C.  Dreer.  Lloyd  had  paid  $70,000  for  the 
estate,  which  was  bounded  by  Girard 
Avenue,  the  Schuylkill  River,  the  Reading 
Railway  and  Lemon  Hill.  Mr.  Dreer  sold 
the  property  to  Henry  Cope,  Alfred  Cope, 
Joseph  Harrison,  Thomas  Ridgway,  Nathan- 
iel B.  Browne  and  George  W.  Biddle,  the 
trustees  for  the  subscribers  to  the  citizens' 
fund.  Some  of  the  subscribers  were  un- 
able to  pay  their  amounts,  and  the  S4S.,000 
due  on  the  mortgage  was  paid  by  the  city, 
to  which  title  was  given,  and  the  Sedgley 
became,  in  1857,  a  part  of  the  Park.  The 
old   building    was   removed   many    years   ago. 

Sewnjie      Disposal —  In      accordance 

with  an  Act  of  the  Assembly,  Philadelphia 
is  erecting  three  sewage  disposal  plants, 
appropriations  for  them  having  been  made 
in  1916.  The  Northeast  Sewage  Treatment 
Works,  at  Richmond  Street  and  Wheatsheaf 
Lane,  which  covers  an  entire  city  block,  was 
begun  in  May  1918.  when  the  preliminary 
excavation    was    made. 

The   primary    object    of    the   sewage  treat- 


ment works  is  to  relieve  the  pollution  of 
Frankford  Creek,  which  the  stream  receives 
from  the  discharge  of  sewage  of  German- 
town  and  adjacent  territory  into  VVingo- 
hocking  Creek,  a  tributary.  This  discharge 
amounts  to  60.000,000  gallons  daily.  Since 
Frankford  Creek  empties  into  the  Delaware 
River  oidy  four  miles  south  of  the  Torres- 
dale  Filtration  riant,  the  polluted  waters 
of  the  creek  are  considered  a  serious  man- 
ace  to  the'supply  taken  in  at  that  plant. 

The  plans  for  the  Northeast  Sewage 
Treatment  W'orks  provide  for  three  sections, 
but  the  construction  of  only  one  section  is 
now  contemplated,  this  being  considered 
adequate  to  dispose  of  the  present  influx  of 
sewage.  The  remaining  two  sections  will 
be  built  as   the  necessity  arises. 

The  land  condemned  for  the  plant  in 
the  Thirty-fifth  ward,  embraces  forty-six 
acres  along  the  Delaware  River  adjacent 
to  Richmond  Street  and  Wheatsheaf  Lane. 
A  claim  for  $250,000  damage  was  tried  in 
November. 

The  site  of  the  sewage  disposal  plant  in 
the  Fortieth  Ward,  contains  a  tract  of  35  5 
acres  on  Penrose  Ferry  Road.  In  May 
this  was  paid  for,  the  award  with  interest, 
amounting    to    $410,331.42. 

Sewers — The  sewerage  system  of  Phila- 
delphia comprises  1406.91  miles  of  sewers, 
of  which  207.92  miles  are  main  sewers,  and 
1198.99  branch  sewers.  The  diameter  of  the 
sewers  range  from  one  foot  to  20  feet,  the 
latter  being  the  width  of  the  Mill  Creek 
sewer,  which  closely  follows  the  line  of  the 
old  stream  in  West  Philadelphia,  and  which 
is   eight  miles  in   length. 

Simckamaxon  Square — Bounded  by 
Frankford  Road,  Beach  Street,  Maiden 
Street  and  Manderson  Street,  was  orig- 
inally acquired  by  the  Commissioners'  of 
Northern  Liberties  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  Point  Pleasant  Market,  which  was 
built  in  1  SI 9  on  the  western  side.  The 
market  house  was  taken  down  by  author- 
ity of  an  Act  of  Assembly  passed  in  1S50. 
and  the  name  Shackamaxon  Square  given 
to   the  enclosure.      See  Parks  and  Squares. 

Sheriff's  Office — Rooms  467-487  west 
corridor.  City  Hall.  Sheriff,  Robert  E. 
Lamberton;  salary,  $15,000.  Term  four 
years.  Expires  first  Monday  in  fanuary, 
1^24.  Chief  and  Real  Estate  Deputx, 
Vivian  Frank  Gable;  salary,  S6000.  Per 
sonat  Deputy,  George  de  B  Mvers;  salary, 
§5000.  Special  Deputy,  Horace  W.  Keiily; 
salary;  $3000.  Active  Solicitor,  Claude 
L.    Roth;    salary,   $5000. 

The  Sheriff  is  one  of  the  ancient  officers 
of    the    city.       The    original    frame    of    Gov- 
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eminent,    given     by     William     Penn,    April  Co.,    of    Camden,    N.    J.      A   world's   record 

25,     1682,     provided     for     the     election     of  was  made  when  the  Tuckahoe  was  launched 

Sheriffs,    Justices    of    the    Peace    and    Cor-  90    per   cent,    complete   on   June    5th,   in    27 

oners.       The    first    Sheriff    of    Philadelphia  days    2    hours    and    50    minutes    from    keel 

was  John    Test,    who    served    in    1682-83.  laying.      Another   world's   record   was  made 

10  days  later  when  the  Tuckahoe,  ready  for 

Shipbuilding  on  tlie  Delaware —  service,     was     delivered     to     the     Shipping 

At    the    present    time    there    are    ten    ship-  Board.     The  Tuckahoe  was  carrying  coal  to 

yard   plants  on    the  Delaware   River   in   the  New  England  on  the  fortieth  day. 

district  known  as  No.  10  in  the  organization  The    figures     in     the    tahle    refer    to     the 

of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.     Origi-  United  States  Shipping  Board's  programme, 

nally    the   country   was   divided    into   eleven  do    not    include    the    ships    connected    with 

districts,   but  several   of   the  old   ones  have  the     Government's     naval     programme     and 

been    consolidated    and    there    are    now    but  do    not    show    the    full    extent    of    construc- 

eight,    but   the   Delaware   River   district   has  tion    in    the   yards.      No    reliable    figures   of 

retained  its  number.     A  new  shipyard  is  in  the    number    of    employees    in    the   yard    on 

process  at   Delanco,   New  Jersey,   and  when  the   first    of    January    1920   are   available   at 

this    is    in    practical    shape    the    district    will  this  time. 

have  a  dozen  shipyards.  Three      destroyers      were      launched      at 

The  largest  shipyards  in  the  world  in  Cramps  during  the  year,  and  five  at  the 
September,  1918,  were  those  of  the  United  Camden  yard  of  the  New  York  Shipbuild- 
States.  The  Clyde  River,  in  Scotland,  his-  ing  Company.  See  Navy  Yard. 
torically  famous  as  the  greatest  of  all  ship-  On  April  10,  1919,  the  last  ship  to  be 
building  localities,  is  already  surpassed  by  constructed  at  the  Traylor  yard  at  Corn- 
two  shipbuilding  districts  on  the  Atlantic  wells  was  launched.  This  was  one  of  the 
Coast  and  by   two   on  the  Pacific   Coast — by  3500-ton    wooden   cargo   carriers.      This   was 

Yard  S5      s     ag      g^g      sg     Egg 

Traylor  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Cornwells.  .  35.000  10  3  10,500  3  2,850 

Bethlehem    Shipbldg.    Corp.,    Ltd.,    Wilmington  164,010  26  7  45.300  5  5,161 

Chester   Shipbuilding  Co.,    Chester    309,275  35  11  71.940  7  5,563 

The  Wm.    Cramp   &    Sons,    Phila 62,097  9  2  20,000  9  10,630 

New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Camden  393,995  38  6  95,045  20  13,252 
The  Pusey  &  Jones  Co. : 

The  New  Jersev    Shipbuilding  Co 15,000  3  1  5,000  5  1,869 

The    Pennsylvania    Plant     194,500  19  4  50,000  6  3,243 

The  Pusey  &  Jones  Plant,  Wilmington 58,800  14  5  21,750  4  2,840 

Sun    Shipbuilding    Co.,    Chester    285,900  26  8  87,000  4  13,259 

American   International,    Hog   Island    1.3S5.000  180  70  529.000  50  32,024 

The  Merchant  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Bristol    ...  540,000  60  18  162,000  12  11,992 

Totals      3,442,577     420  135  1,097,535      125      102,683 

Delaware    River    and    Newark    Bay    in    the  the   eighth    ship  built    there   out  of   the  ten 

East    and    by    Oakland    Harbor    and    Puget  contracted   for,   the  contracts  on  the  others 

Sound  in  the  West.     One  yard,  Hog  Island,  being  cancelled. 

on  the  Delaware,  is  equipped  to  produce  Hog  Island  Yard. — On  January  30th,  M. 
more  tonnage  annually  than  the  output  of  C  Brush,  President  of  the  American  Inter- 
all  the  shipyards  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  national  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  told  the 
any  pre-war  year.  It  has  50  ways.  The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  the  cost  of 
great  plant  was  built  in  one  year.  '  Its  site.  Hog  Island  yard  complete  was  $66,204,000. 
when  the  United  States  entered  the  war,  February  12th.~- 225  shipworkers  strike 
wps  a  swampy  marsh.  of   increased   pay. 

Some    of    the    shipbuilding    records    made  February  20th. — 440  foremen  in   the  yard 

on    the    Delaware    in    191S    have    been    un-  walked    out   on   a   strike  because   they    were 

equalled.      Only   37    calendar   days   were   re-  refused   an    increase   of   S6   on   their   weekly 

quired  in  May  and  June  to  build  the  Tucka-  pay    of    $64. 

hue.  a  s'eel  collier  of  5500  dead-weight  tons.  February     27th. — The     striking     foremen 

This  sensational  pace  for  war-time  shipbuild-  voted     to     return     to     work    and    accept    an 

ing   was  set  by   the  New   York   Shipbuilding  offer   of   $2   a   week  increase. 
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April  22d. — Two  warehouses  containing 
paints  and  oil  destroyed  by  fire.  Loss 
$75,000. 

April  25th. — Director-General  Piez  of  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  announced 
shipbuilding  at  Hog  Island  would  stop  on 
September  1,  1920.  The  original  contract 
for  180  ships  had  been  reduced  to  145  by 
cancellation. 

May  30th. — Five  7500-ton  ships  success- 
fully launched  in  48  minutes. 

October  8th. — The  fiftieth  ship  built  at 
Hog  Island  delivered  to  the  Government. 
These  fifty  were  built  within  10  months, 
establishing  a  world  record  for  construction. 

October  27th. — King  Albert,  the  city's 
guest,  christened  the  "Cantigny"  launched 
at    Hog    Island. 

November  8th. — The  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  cancelled  contracts  for  23  more 
ships. 

Shipping — Arrivals  and  clearances  of 
vessels  at  the  Port  of  Philadelphia  for 
seven  years. 

Arrivals    and   Clearances. 
Foreign.  Coastwise. 

No.  No. 

V.es-    Gross  Ves-     Gross 

Year.  sels.   Tonnaee  sels.    Tonnage. 

1913.. 1467   5,345,203  4441    5,013,186 

1914.. 1297   4,590,781  4329    5,269,195 

1915.. 1355   4,230,090  4319    5,085,067 

1916.. 1538   5,028,469  3632    4,287.495 

1917.. 1347   4,833,536  2913    3,904,336 

1918.. 1088   4,358,266  2077    2,972,284 

1919..  1447   5,660,666  2057    3,646,289 

Shipping-   Hoard,   United   States — 

The  board  was  created  by  the  Federal 
shipping  act  passed  by  Congress  September 
7,  1916.  The  original  commissioners  were 
appointed  December  22,  1916.  The  resig- 
nation of  most  of  these  was  followed  by  the 
constitution  of  a  new  board  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Edward  N.  Hurley,  who 
was  appointed  on  July  24,  1917.  The  ac- 
tivities of  the  present  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board   date  from   August,   1917. 

The  United  States  Shipping  Board  was 
originally  designed  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  an  American  merchant  marine  and 
to  regulate  foreign  and- domestic  shipping. 
Since  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into 
the  war  additional  legislation  has  given  it 
comprehensive  emergency  powers  to  meet 
war  problems  and  demands  in  the  sphere 
of  shipping. 

Emergency  Fleet  Corporation'. 
This  auxiliary  of  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board  was  created  in  April,  1917,  as 
a  corporation  through  the  instrumentality 
of  which  the  board  could  do  whatever  was 
necessary   to  add   to   our  ship   tonnage.      Its 


power  of  construction  is  limited  only  by 
the  measure  of  its  appropriations.  Office, 
140  North  Broad  Street.  See  Shipbuilding 
on   the  Delaware. 

Sinking    Fnnd     Commissioners— 

Room  146  south  corridor,  City  Hall.  Con 
sists  of  the  Mayor  and  City  Controller,  by- 
virtue  of  their  offices  and  another  member 
selected    by    City    Councils. 

The  ordinance  to  provide  a  Sinking 
Fund  for  the  redemption  of  the  debt  of 
the  citv  of  Philadelphia  was  passed  Jan- 
uary   29,    1855. 

By  Act  of  Assembly  of  May  13,  1857,  it 
is  provided  that  the  investments  which  now 
or  hereafter  may  form  part  of  the  Sinking 
Funds  of  the  city  shall  not  be  sold  except 
for  money,  nor  exchanged  except  for  the 
loan  of  the  city;  and  in  case  of  such  sale 
or  exchange  the  proceeds  thereof  shall  be 
applied  exclusively  to  the  Sinking  Funds 
of  the  city  or  to  the  extinguishment  of  its 
funded  debt. 

Members — Hon.     J.     Hampton     Moore, 

Will    B.    Hadley,    and    E.    T.    Stotes- 

bury. 
Secretary — Thomas    \V.    Morrison, 

salary,   $2000. 

Site    and    Relic    Society    of    Ger- 

mantown — Founded  in  1900  at  a  meeting 
addressed  by  Charles  Francis  Jenkins,  who 
made  a  plea  for  the  preservation  of  Ger- 
mantown's  Historic  Spots,  and  for  their 
proper  marking.  The  society  was  incorpor- 
ated in  1901.  It  maintains  a  museum  in  the 
old  Wister  Mansion,  in  Vernon  Park,  on 
Germantown  Avenue,  opposite  Price  Street, 
which  it  saved  from  destruction.  The  mu- 
seum contains  a  large  library  of  books  and 
manuscripts  connected  with  local  history, 
and  thousands  of  relics.  There  are  frequent 
lectures  on  historical  subjects  and  the  pa- 
pers read  are  published.  In  1902  it  pub- 
lished a  Guide  Book  to  Historic  German- 
town,  that  has  since  been  reprinted  several 
times.  It  has  marked  with  bronze  tablets 
many   historic  sites  and  buildings. 

President,    Charles    F.    Jenkins. 

Secretary,   Horace  M.    Lippincott. 

Sketch  Clnh— See  Philadelphia  Sketch 

Club. 

Smithncld — See  Somerton. 

Society    of    the    AVnr    of    1812—  In 

the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  Or- 
ganized January  9,  1854,  at  a  meeting  held 
in  Independence  Hall  by  the  survivors  and 
descendants  of  participants  in  the  War  of 
1812. 

Objects  of  the  Society:  To  perpetuate 
the  memories  and   victories  of   the   War  of 
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1812.  Also  "to  collect  and  secure  for  pres- 
ervation rolls,  records,  books  and  other 
documents  relating  to  that  period;  to  en- 
courage research  and  publication  of  his- 
torical data,  including  memorials  of  patriots 
of  that  era  in  our  National  history;  to  care 
for  and,  when  necessary,  assist  in  burying 
actual  veterans  of  that  struggle;  to  cherish, 
maintain  and  extend  the  institutions  of 
American  freedom,  and  foster  true  patriot- 
ism and  love  of  country."  Membership, 
231.  Meetings  are  held  annually  in  the  hall 
of    the   Historical    Society   of    Pennsylvania. 

President,   John   Cadwalader. 

Secretary,  J.  E.  Burnett  Buckenham, 
M.D., "Chestnut  Hill. 

Society  Hill— That  portion  of  the  old 
City  of  Philadelphia  south  of  Dock  Creek, 
beginning  at  Spruce  Street  and  between 
the  Delaware  and  Third  Street.  The  land 
rose  on  Front  Street  at  Pine  to  a  notable 
eminence.  The  title  was  frequently  given 
to  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  city. 
Much  of  this  section  was  originally  pur- 
chased by  the  Free  Society  of  Traders. 
Hence  the  name  generally  current  during 
the    eighteenth    century. 

Solitude — The  mansion  of  John  Perm, 
now  the  Admmisfra'tipn  Building  in  the 
Zoological  Garden.  The  building  remained 
in  the  Penn  family  until  the  city,  under 
the  act  of  1867,  took  possession  of  the 
property,  was  built  in  1784  by  John  Penn, 
son  of  Thomas  and  grandson  of  the  founder 
of  Pennsylvania.  His  father  died  just  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution.  While 
still  a  very  young  man  John  Penn  came 
to  America  in  17S3  to  try  to  recover  some- 
thing from  his  sequestered  estates.  fie 
declared  that  the  treatment  meted  out  to 
him  and  his  memorial  by  the  Assembly  of 
1784  caused  him  to  become  an  Englishman, 
or,  as  he  put:  "I  may  date  my  becoming 
wholly  an  Englishman"  from  that  time. 
However,  he  decided  to  remain  in  the  coun- 
try, and  he  bought  15  acres  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Schuylkill  for  £600.  There  he 
erected  the  mansion  which  still  stands, 
named  ''The  Solitude"  from  the  Duke  of 
Wurtemberg's  estate.  During  his  stav  in 
this  coun'try  John  Penn  appears  to  have 
passed  the  winters  in  the  city  proper.  His 
city  house  during  at  least  the  last  year  of 
his  visit — 175S — was  at  Sixth  and  Market 
Streets.  He,  was  a  bachelor,  like  his  uncle, 
John  Penn,  *'the  American,"  and  his  estate 
went  to  his  brother  Granville's  family.  The 
son  of  the  latter,  Granville  John  Penn, 
visited  Philadelphia  in  1852,  when  he  occu- 
pied Solitude  for  a  short  time.  He  died  in 
1867,  the  last  descendant  of  William  Penn 
to  bear  that  surname.  The  property  was 
taken    over    by    the    city    for    park    purposes 


in  1869,  and  the  grounds  subsequently  as- 
signed to  the  collections  of  the  Zoological 
Society. 

See  Zoological  Garden. 

Soiuci'lmusen — Or    Summerhausen,    a 

division  of  the  German  Township,  extended 
from  the  Limekiln  Road  to  an  eighth  of  a 
mile  above  Chestnut  Hill  gate.  In  modern 
times  it  has  been  known  as  Chestnut  Hill. 
See  Chestnut  Hill. 

Soniertoii— In  the  present  35th  Ward. 
It  is  chiefly  on  the  Bustleton  and  Somer- 
ton  Turnpike  Road,  about  3  miles  below 
Bustleton  and  13  miles  from  Philadelphia, 
partly  in  Moreland  and  partly  in  the  old 
Byberry  Township.  It  was  formerly  called 
Smithfield,  and  is  to  be  found  on  the  map 
of  1S09.  When  it  became  a  post-ofhce 
the  name  was  changed  to  Somerton  in 
honor  of  Judge  Sommers  of  the  District 
Court,   who  lived   nearby. 

Somerville— A  section  in  the  42d 
Ward.  Once  a  village,  erected  at  the  inter- 
section of  Church  Lane  and  Limekiln 
Road. 

Son])  Societies — For  more  than  a  cen- 
tury' this  form  of  philanthropy  has  been 
popular  in  Philadelphia,  its  activity  existing 
only  during  the  winter  months.  There  are 
eight  societies  doing  the  work.  The  oldest 
is  the  Southwark,  S33  South  Hancock- 
Street,  which  was  established  in  1S05.  The 
next  in  point  of  age  is  the  Northern,  817 
North  Fourth  Street,  founded  in  1817.  See 
City    Trusts,   Board   of. 

Southwark — Sometimes,  but  improp- 
erly, called  the  Southern  Liberties — was 
the  oldest  district  in  the  county  of  Phila- 
delphia. It  began  to  grow  much  earlier 
than  the  northern  portions  of  the  county 
beyond  the  city  bounds.  In  this  increase 
the  section  was  very  much  aided  by  the 
Swedish  settlements  of  Wicaco  and  Moya- 
mensine.  This  region  was  the  first  which 
required  the  attention  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. By  agreement  the  inhabitants  had 
continued  some  of  the  principal  streets  of 
the  city  running  north  and  south  through 
their  territory.  In  reeard  to  the  cross 
streets  there  was  not  always  as  much 
unanimity,  and  for  the  want  of  such  regula- 
tions the  inhabitants  applied  to  the  As- 
sembly by  petition.  On  May  14,  1762. 
an  Act  was  passed  to  create  a  municipality 
in  the  southern  suburbs  to  he  called  the 
district  of  Southwark.  The  bounds  com- 
menced on  Cedar  Street  at  the  Delaware. 
and  proceeded  thence  west  to  Passyunk 
Road:  along  the  latter  to  Moyamensing 
Road;    thence   by    Keeler's    Lane    to   Green- 
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wich  Road;  thence  to  the  Delaware  River, 
and  along  the  Several  courses  of  the  same  to 
the  place  of  beginning.  The  officers  of  the 
corporation  were  three  assessors  and  three 
supervisors,  who  jointly  had  a  right  to  lay- 
taxes  for  repairing  and  cleaning  streets, 
and  three  surveyors  and  regulators  to  reg- 
ulate the  courses  of  streets,  etc.,  and  lay 
down  gutters  and  conduits.  The  events  of 
the  Revolution  were  held  to  supersede  this 
charter  in  the  same  manner  as  the  city 
charter  was  supposed  to  be  nullified.  On 
September  29,  1787.  the  General  Assembly 
passed  an  Act  to  appoint  commissioners 
to  lay  out  the  distr;ct  of  Southvyark,  mark- 
ing out  the  courses  of  the  principal  streets, 
not  only  in  that  district,  but  also  in  Moya- 
mensing  and  Passyunk.  This  was  pre- 
paratory to  the  passage  of  an  Act  of  April 
IS,  1794,  which  erected  a  full  corporation 
under  the  title  of  "'the  Commissioners  and 
Inhabitants  of  the  District  of  Southwark." 
They  laid  out  a  large  number  of  streets, 
and  most  of  their  plans  were  confirmed  by 
the  Supreme  Executive  Council  in  1790. 
The  greatest  dimensions  were  1^  miles  in 
length  by  1^  in  breadth;  area,  760  acres. 
The  name  was  partly  adopted  in  allusion 
to  the  situation  of  the  district  south  of 
the  City  of  Philadelphia,  but  it  was  also 
adopted  from  the  name  of  a  boroueh  fh 
the  County  of  Surrey,  England,  immedi- 
ately opposite  the  City  of  London,  and 
for  many  years  considered  a  portion  of 
that  metropolis.  It  became  part  of  the 
city   in   1854. 

Spanish  Influenza — See  Epidemics, 
also   Year   Book   for   1919. 

Sprinjsettshnry  —  A  manor  which 
commenced  north  of  Vine  Street,  and  ex- 
tended from  the  Delaware  to  the  Schuylkill 
River,  and  northward  to  Cohoquinoqu-e 
Creek,  or  Pegg's  Run,  where  the  lands  of 
Julian  Hartsfe'der  stopped  the  way. 
Springettsbury  land  stretched  out  to  where 
Ridge  Road  was  afterward  opened.  It  ran 
up  along  the  line  of  Hartsfelder's  land, 
which  was  irregular.  It  reached  in  some 
places  as  far  east  as  the  present  P>road  or 
Thirteenth  Street.  Northwardly  it  touched 
Turner's  Lane,  which  was  its  boundary, 
and  then  ran  in  a  southwest  direction  in 
line  with  the  lane  to  the  Schuylkill,  which 
it  readied  at  a  point  between  the  Spring 
Garden  Water  \\  •  rks  at  Girard  Avenue 
and  the  Reading  Railroad  bridge;  thence 
bv  the  course  of  the  river  to  Vine  Street. 
This  was  a  very  small  body  of  'and  to  be 
called  a  "manor."  and  under  the  necessities 
of  Penn  and  his  family  it  rapidly  became 
smnder  by  sales  of  lots  and  tracts  of  ground 
within  the  boundaries,  so  that  the  Propri- 
etary,   from    speaking   of    it    as    a    "manor," 


alluded  to  it  in  his  deeds  as  a  "reputed 
manor;"  and  finally  the  area  was  so  much 
circumscribed  west  of  Broad  Street  by  the 
giants  of  the  Vinyard  estate,  Bush  Hill, 
and  other  transfers  that  it  was  called 
Springettsbury  "Farm."  In  1787  the  rem- 
nant of  this  manor  was  divided  by  partition 
between  John  Penn,  Sr.,  and  John 
Penn,  Jr.  The  Springettsbury  House,  the 
manor  house  of  this  grand  plantation,  was 
situated  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  present 
Twentieth  and  Spring  Garden  Streets,  until 
it  was  destroyed  by  fire  some  time  after 
the   Revolution. 

Spring;   Garden-One   of  the   districts 

consolidated  in  the  city,  1854.  The  name 
appears  on  Yarle's  map  of  1796  as  a  small 
settlement  between  V  ine  Street  and  But- 
tonwood Lane  and  a  point  on  a  line  with 
Seventh  Street  (then  unopened),  and  ex- 
tending as  far  west  as  the  Ridge  Road. 
There  was  a  street  (now  known  as  Frank- 
Hr.  Street)  which  ran  north  from  Vine 
Street  across  Callow  hill,  and  stopped  op- 
posite a  house  halfway  between  Callowhill 
Street  and  Buttonwood  Lane.  The  street 
now  known  as  Eighth  Street  (then  called 
Garden  Street)  ran  through  the  center  of 
the  district,  and  the  street  now  called  Gar- 
den Street  (then  known  as  Spring  Street) 
ran  from  Vine  to  Buttonwood.  Charles 
Street  ran  from  Callowhill  to  Buttonwood. 
The  district  was  incorporated  March  22, 
1813,  as  "the  Commissioners  and  Inhabi- 
tants of  the  District  of  Spring  Garden." 
The  original  boundaries  were  \  ine  Street 
on  the  south;  the  middle  of  Hickory  Lane 
(afterward  Coates  Street,  now  Fairmount 
Avenue)  on  the  north;  Broad  Street  on  the 
west,  and  the  middle  of  Sixth  Street  on 
the  east.  On  March  21,  1827,  the  district 
was  enlarged  by  adding  that  part  of  Penn 
Township  beginning  at  the  middle  of  Sixth 
Street  to  a  point  210  feet  north  of  the 
north  side  of  Poplar  Lane;  thence  north- 
west, parallel  to  the  lane,  at  a  distance  of 
2^0  feer  from  the  latter,  to  the  middle  of 
I'road  Street;  thence  parallel  with  Viae 
Street  to  the  Schuylkill  River.  The  mean- 
ing of  this  was.  that  whilst  the  unper 
boundary  of  the  d;strict  took  a  course  from 
Sixth  Street  west  by  north  to  Broad  Street, 
the  line  beyond  the  latter  ran  due  east  and 
west  to  the  Schuylkill.  It  extended  by 
the  course  of  that  river  to  Vine  Street,  and 
along  the  latter  to  Broad,  where  it  met  the 
rild  district  line.  By  this  addition  the  sire 
of  Spring  Garden  was  more  than  doubled. 
•\t  the  time  oi  consolidation  the  area  of 
the  district  was  estimated  to  be  1100  acre-. 
There  arc  two  theories  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  name.  One  is.  that  it  is  derived 
from  Spring  Garden,  the  name  of  a  country 
seat    in    that    neighborhood,    which     in    the 
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year  1723  belonged  to,  and  was  for  sale 
by,  Dr.  Francis  Gandouet.  A  better  sug- 
gestion is,  that  i:  was  derived  from  the 
Spring  Gardens,  and  old-established  place 
of    resort    in    London. 

State  Fencibles,  Infantry  Bat- 
talion— Founded  in  1813  by  Captain 
Clement  C.  Diddle.  It  was  in  service  dur- 
ing the  War  of  1812  and  in  1361  took  its 
part  in  the  three  months'  service.  January 
29,  1918',  it  wis  incorporated.  It  is  by  an 
Ordinance  of  Councils  a  City  Guard  acting 
under  orders  of  the  Mayor.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  war  in  1917,  it  was  recruited 
to  full  strength  and  the  battalion  offered  to 
Colonel  Roosevelt  for  his  proposed  expe- 
ditionary force.  It  occupies  the  armory  on 
Broad  Street,  south  of  Race,  once  occupied 
by  the  First  Regiment,  National  Guard. 
C  o  m  m  an  d  e  r ,  Colonel  Thomas  S. 
Lanard. 

On  November  29th.  the  Old  Guard  of  the 
Fencibles,  with  the  Infantry  Battalion,  the 
active  command,  celebrated  its  centennial. 
They    paraded    to    Independence   Hall. 

State       in       Schuylkill       Fishing 

Company — Founded  in  1732,  and  believed 
to  be  the  oldest  social  club  in  existence. 
Originally  named  the  Colony  in  Schuyl- 
kill, by  its  founders,  many  of  them  emi- 
grants with  Per.n  to  the  New  World.  The 
first  home  of  the  club  was  at  Eaglesfield, 
the  estate  of  William  Warner,  and  now  a 
part  of  Fairmount  Park  north  of  the  west 
end  of  Girard  Avenue  Bridge.  In  1822, 
after  the  Schuylkill  was  dammed  to  form  a 
water  supply  for  the  Fairmount  Water 
Works  the  company  removed  its  pic- 
turesque "castle"'  to  Rambo's  Rock,  op- 
posite Bartram's  Garden.  In  1887.  the  lo- 
cation on  the  lower  Schuylkill  being  no 
longer  favorable  as  a  location,  the  "castle" 
was  taken  down  and  removed  to  the  banks 
of  the  Delaware,  near  Eddington,  where 
it  still  remains.  The  company  is  limited 
to  twenty-five  members.  The  meetings  are 
usually  held  monthly  from  March  to  Oc- 
tober, inclusively,  excepting  in  May  and 
June  when  meetings  are  held  every  fort- 
night. Members  take  their  turn  as  pur- 
veyor of  the  feasts,  and  all  the  cooking 
and  service  is  by  apprentice  members  or 
members.  In  the  early  days  the  Colony 
in  Schuylkill  ate  fish  the  members  caught 
in  the  srre.-irr..  but  more  certain  means  are 
now  taken  to  provide  the  table.  The 
officers  of  the  company  are  a  Governor, 
three  Counsellor-.  Treasurer.  Secretary, 
Sheriff  and  Coroner.  During  the  Revo- 
lution member?  of  the  organization  distin- 
guished themselves,  either  as  officers  or 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Continental  army. 
Many  of  the  founders   of  the    First   Troop. 


Philadelphia  Cavalry,  the  oldest  military 
organization  in  the  United  States,  were 
members    of    this    quaint    fishing    company. 

State  Island — Newesingh,  or  Navisink 
— so  called  by  the  Indians  and  Minquas, 
Boon's  by  the  Dutch  and  Swedes,  Province 
by  the  English  before  the  Revolution,  and 
State  by  the  Americans  after  that  time — a 
piece  of  cripple  meadow  and  marshland 
surrounded  by  water,  bounded  by  the 
Schuylkill  River,  Booke  or  Bow  Creek, 
Minquas  Creek  and  Church  Creek.  It  was 
granted  in  1669  by  the  Dutch  Governor 
Peter  Stuyvesant  of  New  York  to  Peter 
Cock,  confirmed  to  him  in  1681  by  Gov- 
ernor Lovelace  of  New  York,  and  recon- 
firmed by  Penn  after  his  arrival.  The 
western  abutment  of  Penrose  Ferry  Bridge 
is  on  this  island.  It  was  the  place  upon 
which  the  first  pest  house,  or  hospital  for 
the  treatment  of  pestilential  diseases,  was 
erected  by  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania, 
from  which  it  received  the  name  Province 
Island.  After  the  State  government  was 
formed  it  was  called  State  Island,  for  the 
same  reason. 

State  of  Pennsylvania,  Property 
of.  in  Philadelphia — See  Exempted 
Property. 

State    Representatives,    Vote    for 

— In  Philadelphia,  election  November  5, 
1918. 

(*)  before  name  indicates  present  mem- 
ber. 

Party  abbreviations  are:  R.,  Republican; 
D.,  Democratic:  T.  M.,  Town  Meeting;  W., 
Washington;  R.-P.,  Roosevelt-Progressive; 
F.    P.,    Fair    Play,    and    P.,    Prohibition. 

First  District  (First  and  Thirty-ninth 
Wards),  two  members — *John  Mehring,  R., 
7451;    "Leopold    C.    Glass.    R..    7780;    Peter 

B.  Kennedv,  D..  P.,  1892;  Henrv  Posner, 
D.,   1988. 

Second   District   (Second  Ward)    *Charles 

C.  A.   Baldi.    Tr.,  R.   I).,  T.   M.,  2836. 
Third  District    (Third.    Fourth   and    Fifth 

Wards),  two  members — Tubus  J.  Levis,  R., 
F.  P.,  4220;  Nicholas  Di  Lemmo,  R.,  F.  P., 
4341;  Jacob  Lieberman,  D.,  SOS;  Ralph 
Ponzulla.    I).,    615. 

Fonrth  District  (Sixth.  Eighth  and  Ninth 
Wards)— *  Tames  V.  Lafferty,  R..  W..  T. 
M.,  2590;    Marry   A.   McDermott.  D.,  629.' 

Fifth  District  (Twenty-sixth,  Thirty-sixth 
and  Forty-eighth  Wards),  three  members — 
•■Edwin  R.  Cox.  R.,  t.  M.,  10,963;  *Bvron 
A.  Milner.  R..  T.  M..  10,969;  "Edward  W. 
Wells.  R.,  T.  M..  10,954;  Daniel  M.  Bowles, 
D.,  3842;  William  B.  Gannon.  D.,  3840; 
Joseph    A.    McLaughlin,    D.,    3667. 

Sixth  District  (Seventh  Ward) — *Daniel 
J.   Neary,  R.,  D.,   R.-P.,  3994. 
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Seventh  District  (Thirtieth  Ward)— Wil- 
liam T.  Crawford,  R.,  3674;  John  J.  Carey, 
D.,  657. 

Eighth  District  (Tenth,  Thirteenth  and 
Fourteenth  Wards),  two  members — John  R. 
K.  Scott,  R.,  6903;  William  F.  Rorke,  R., 
D.,  W.,  7395;  William  T.  Connor,  D.,  W., 
748. 

Ninth  District  (Eleventh  and  Twelfth 
Wards) — Herman  Dilsheimer,   Sr.,  R.,  2353. 

Tenth  District  (Fifteenth  Ward),  two 
members— 'William  J.  Brady,  R.,  F.  P., 
3486;  Alexander  Colville,  R.,  T.  M.,  F.  P., 
2983;  William  J.  Henrv,  D.,  1238;  Thomas 
J.   Minnick,   D.,   1958 

Eleventh  District  (Seventeenth  and  Eigh- 
teenth Wards)—  'Richard  Curry,  R.,  F.  P., 
3763;   Edwin   N.   Manning,  D.,   1519. 

Twelfth  District  (Nineteenth  Ward),  two 
members — 'Matthew  Patterson,  R.,  5093; 
Tames  A.  Bennett,  R.,  5166;  Thomas  J. 
"Kelly,  D.,  1972;  Frank  P.  MeKee,  D.,  1952. 

Thirteenth  District  (Sixteenth  and  Twen- 
tieth Wards),  two  members — *Max  Aron, 
R.,  6733;  Clinton  A.  Sowers,  R.,  6745; 
Granville  L.  Detweiler,  D.,  1228;  Jacob 
Lutz,   D.,   1086. 

Fourteenth  District  (Twenty-first  Ward) 
—William  J.  Hamilton,  R„  T.  M.,  F.  P., 
3327;   James  Fagan,   D.,    1247. 

Fifteenth  District  (Twenty-second  and 
Forty-second  Wards),  two  members, — Robert 
A.  Bucher,  R.,  W.,  T.  M.,  R.-P.,  12,240; 
Edwin  Stott,  R.,  P.,  11,504;  Joseph  P. 
Lodge,  D.,  3691;  Charles  C.  Russell,  D., 
3592. 

Sixteenth  District  (Twenty-third,  Thirty- 
fifth  and  Forty-first  Wards) — *  Tames  A. 
Dunn,  R.,  T.  M.,  F.  P.,  6024;  T.  Albert 
Berlin,   D.,  2166. 

Seventeenth  District  (Twenty-fourth, 
Thirty-fourth  and  Forty-fourth  Wards) — 
three  members — *Theodore  Campbell,  R., 
11,806;  'Tames  J.  Hefferman,  R.,  W.,  12,- 
148;  William  T.  Wallace,  R..  W„  T.  M., 
12,179;  Tohn  B.  Albanv,  D.,  5634;  Elwell  G. 
Davis.  D.,  5578;  William  P.  McMonagle, 
D.,    5621. 

Eighteenth  District  (Twenty-fifth  and 
Forty-fifth  Wards),  two  members — 'Samuel 
J.  Perry,  R.,  W.,  T.  M.,  F  P.,  6291; 
'John  F.  Snowden,  R.,  T.  M.,  F.  P.,  6246; 
Francis  W.  Dougherty,  D.,  2386;  Edward 
J.    Hinkle,   D.,   2404. 

Nineteenth  District  (Twenty-eighth  and 
Thirty-seventh  Wards),  two  members — 
Samuel  T.  Ephrarm,  R.,  T.  M.,  P.,  6428; 
Arthur  R.  B.  Fox,  R.,  W-,  T.  M.,  P.,  (.377; 
Charles  H.  Hersch,  D.,  F.  P.,  3446;  Edward 
Homer,  D.,  F.  P.,  3282. 

Twentieth  District  (Twenty-ninth  and 
Forty-seventh  Wards),  two  members — ■ 
'Patrick  Conner,    R.,  D.,  W.,  T.    M.,   7200; 


•John  H.  Drinkhouse,  R.,  W.,  T.  M.,  6145; 
Michael   S.    Donahoe,  — ,   796. 

Twenty-first      District       (Twenty -seventh, 

Fortieth  and  Forty-sixth  Wards),  two  mem- 
bers—*  James  Franklin,  R.,  W.,  R.-P.,  P., 
14,544;  *James  A.  Walker,  R.,  P.,  14,238; 
Simon  J.  Connor,  D.,  4294;  Michael  J. 
Conway,  D.,  4426. 

Tiventv-second  District  (Thirty-second 
Ward)  — 'Benjamin  M.  Colder,  R.,  8560; 
Edward   J.    Kite,   D.,   1522. 

Twenty-third  District  (Thirtv-eightb 
Ward)— 'Sigmund  J.  Gans,  R.,  D.,  W'., 
7396. 

Twenty-fourth  District  (Thirtv-tlurd 
Ward)-- -Thad  S.  Krause,  R.,  4954;  William 
T.   Rump,  D.,   1981. 

Twentx-fiith  District  (Forty-third  Ward) 
—Philip  H.  Crockett,  R.,  3942;  David 
Moffet,  D.,  F.  P.,  3425. 

Twenty-sixth  District  (Thirtv-first  Ward) 
—'Philip  Sterling,  R.,  3000;  Edward  F. 
McPeak,  D.,   1222. 

State  Senators,  Vote  for — In  Phila- 
delphia.      Election,   November   5,   1918. 

Second  District  (Second  Ward) — Samuel 
W.  Salus,  R.,  W.,  T.  M.,  2711;  John  R. 
Lynch,  D.,  155.  (Third  Ward)— Samuel 
W.  Salus,  R.,  W.,  T.  M.,  1186;  John  R. 
Lynch,  D.,  200.  (Fourth  Ward)— Samuel 
W.  Salus,  R.,  W.,  T.  M.,  1852;  John  R. 
Lynch,  D.,  120.  (Seventh  Ward)— Samuel 
W.  Salus,  R.,  W.,  T.  M.,  3694;  John  R. 
Lynch,  D.,  277.  (Eighth  Ward)— Samuel 
W.  Salus,  R.,  W.,  T.  M.,  1767;  John  R 
Lynch,  D.,  151.  (Ninth  Ward)— Samuel  W. 
Salus,  R.,  W.,  T.  M.,  480;  Tohn  R.  Lynch, 
D.,  111.  (Thirtieth  Ward)— Samuel  W. 
Salus,  R..  W.,  T.  M.,  3603;  John  R.  Lvnch, 
D.,    690. 

Third  District  (Fifth  Ward)— Wm.  T. 
McNichol,  R.,  1259;  John  M.  Hauger,  D.. 
140.  (Sixth  Ward)— Wm.  McNichol.  R.. 
274;  John  M.  Hauger,  D..  399.  (Tenth 
Ward)— .Wm.  J.  McNichol,  R.,  1924;  John 
M.  Hanger,  D.,  248.  (Eleventh  Ward)— 
Wm.  J.  McNichol,  R.,  947 ;  John  M.  Hauger, 
D.,  85.  (Twelfth  Ward)— Wm.  T.  Mc- 
Nichol. R.,  1418;  Tohn  M.  Haucer,  D.,  179. 
(Thirteenth  Ward)— John  M.  Hauler,  D., 
2266;  Wm.  T.  McNichol,  R.,  163.  (Four- 
teenth Ward) — Wm.  McNichol,  R.,  2716: 
Jnlin  M.  Hauger.  D..  306.  (Sixteenth 
Ward)— Wm.  McNichol.  R.,  1208;  Fnhn 
M.  Hauger,  D.,  290.  (Eighteenth  Ward)— 
Wm.  J.  McNichol,  2578;  "Tohn  M.  Hauger, 
D..   r'S7. 

Fourth  District  (Twentv-fourth  Ward)  — 
Edward  W.  Patton,  R.,  P..  4359;  J.,s.  T. 
Campbell,  D.,  1963.  (Twenty-seventh 
Ward)  — Edward  W.  Tatton,  R..  p.,  2228; 
Jas.  J.  Campbell,  D.,  390.  (Thirty-fourth 
Ward)— Edward    W.    Patton,    R.,    P.,    5066; 
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Jas.  J.  Campbell.  D.,  2323.  (Fortieth 
Ward)— Edward  W.  Pattern,  R.,  P.,  5117; 
Tas.  T.  Campbell,  D.,  1977.  (Forty-fourth 
Ward*)— Edward  W.  Pattern,  R.,  P.,  3098; 
Jas.  J.  Campbell,  D.,  1544.  (Forty-sixth 
Ward)— Edward  W.  Patton,  R.,  P.,  7202; 
Jas.   J.   Campbell,   D.,  2032. 

SUth  District  (Twenty-first  Ward) — Geo. 
Woodward,  R.,  W.,  R.-P.,  T.  M.,  3166; 
Paul  Reilly,  D.,  1241.  (Twenty-second 
Ward) — Geo.  Woodward,  R.,  W.,  R.-P.,  T. 
M.,  7287;  Paul  Reillv,  D.,  3113.  (Thirty- 
eighth  Ward)— Geo.  Woodward,  R.,  V\  •, 
R.-P.,  T.  M.,  5222;  Paul  Reilly,  D.,  2280. 
(Forty-second  Ward) — Geo.  Woodward,  R., 
W.,  R.-P.,  T.  M.,  5143;  Paul  Reilly,  D., 
1591. 

Eighth  District  (Twenty-third  Ward) — 
George  Grav,  R.,  P.,  T.  M.,  2537;  Edwin 
K.  Borie,  D.,  1408.  (Twentv-fifth  Ward) — 
George  Grav,  R.,  P.,  T.  M.,  3299;  Edwin 
K.  Borie,  D„  1610.  (Thirty-third  Ward)  — 
George  Grav,  R.,  P.,  T.  M.,  5110;  Edwin 
K.  Borie.  D.,  2099.  (Thirty-fifth  Ward)— 
George  Grav,  R.,  P.,  T.  M.,  2060;  Edwin 
K.  Borie,  D.,  379.  (Forty-first  Ward)  — 
George  Grav,  R..  P.,  T.  M.,  1931;  Edwin 
K.  Borie,  D.,  553.  (Forty-third  Ward)  — 
George  Grav,  R.,  P.,  T.  M.,  4562;  Edwin 
K.  Borie,  D.,  2299.  (Forty-fifth  Ward)  — 
George  Grav,  R.,  P.,  T.  M.,  2538;  Edwin 
K.  Borie,  D.,  877. 

Statues,   Ful>lic — In   Philadelphia: 

Matthias  W .  Baldwin — Bronze,  by  Her- 
bert Adams,  erected  at  Broad  and  Spring 
Garden  Streets,  June  2,  1906.  The  gift 
of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  through 
the   Fairmount  Park   Art    Association. 

Commodore  John  Barry — Bronze,  by 
Samuel  Murray.  Erected  in  Independence 
Square,  March  16,  1907.  It  cost  $10,500 
and  was  the  gift  to  the  city  of  the  Friendly 
Sons  of  St.  Patrick.  Barry  has  been  popu- 
larly styled  "The  Father  of  the  American 
Navy."' 

Jchn  C.  Bullitt — Bronze,  by  John  J. 
Bovle.  South  side  of  City  Hall.  Erected 
in   1907. 

Catholic  T.  A.  B.  Fountain — Concourse, 
East  of  George's  Hill,  Fairmount  Park. 
Marble  group  set  up  and  dedicated  by  the 
Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Union,  in  1875. 
The  central  figure  is  of  Moses  with  the 
Table  of  the  Laws  in  his  left  arm.  and 
four  other  full 'length  figures  are  parts  of 
the  group.  These  are  of  Bishop  Carroll, 
Father  Matthew,  Charles  Carroll,  of  Car- 
rollton,  and  Commodore  John   Barry. 

Ci':'i7  War  Memorial — to  Pennsylvania's 
distinguished  milit'-.ry  and  naval  ofhVers. 
Monumental  gate-way  at  the  Forty-first 
Street     entrance     to     the     Fairmount     Park 


Concourse.  Erected  under  bequest  of 
Richard  Smith.  Designed  by  James  II. 
Windrim  and  John  T.  Windrim.  Erected 
1897-1912.  The  work  includes: 
Colossal  Statues 
Major-General  Hancock,  by  J.  I.  A. 
Ward. 

Major-General  McCIellan,  by  Ed.  C. 
Potter. 

Major-General    Meade,  by   D.    C.    French. 
Major-General      Reynolds,      by       Charles 
Grady. 

Richard   Smith,  by   Herbert   Adams. 

Colossal  Busts 
Admiral  Porter,  by  Charles  Grafly; 
Major-General  Hartranft,  by  A.  S.  Calder; 
Admiral  Dahlgren,  by  George  E.  Bissel; 
Tames  H.  Windrim,  by  Samuel  Murray; 
Major-General  S.  W.  Crawford,  by  Bessie 
O.  Potter;  Governor  Curtin,  by  M.  Ezekiel; 
General  James  A.  Beaver,  by  Katharine  M. 
Cohen;  John  B.  Gest,  by  Charles  Grafly; 
Eagles  and  Globes,  by  J.    Massey    Rhind. 

Columbus — Marble  statue,  erected  on  Bel- 
mont Avenue,  in  Fairmount  Park,  about 
half  a  mile  from  Parkside  Avenue,  by 
Italian  residents  in  1876. 

Jeanne  D'Arc — Fremiet's  bronze  eques- 
trian statue  of  the  "Maid  of  Orleans." 
Erected  at  east  end  of  Girard  Avenue 
Bridge  in  1891,  by  the  Fairmount  Park  Art 
Association. 

Charles  Dickens — Dickens  (seated)  and 
Little  Nell.  Bronze  group  by  F.  E.  Elwell. 
Clarence  Clark  Park,  43d  Street  and  Ches- 
ter Avenue.  This  is  the  first  statue  of 
Dickens  erected  anywhere.  It  was  placed 
by   the    Fairmount   Park  Art  Association. 

Benjamin   Franklin — The  youth,   pictured 

as   he   landed   in    Philadelphia.      Bronze,  by 

Dr.    R.    Tait    McKenzie.      In    front    of    the 

gymnasium    building    of    the    University    of 

Pennsylvania,   33d   Street,   south   of   Spruce. 

One    of    brow  nstone,    heroic-sized    figure 

on   the   Public   Ledger   Building,   by   Bailly. 

The  bronze  seated  statue  by  John  Boyle, 

on  the    Post-office   pavement   was   presented 

to  the  city  in   1896  by  Justice  Strawbridge. 

The  oldest  statue  of  Franklin   in  the  city 

is    the    marble    by    Lazzarini,    occupying    a 

niche  over  the  doorway  of  the  Philadelphia 

Library.       It     was     presented     by     William 

Bingham    after    Franklin's    death. 

Garfield — Fairmount  Park,  East  River 
Drive.  Bronze,  portrait  bust  and  symbolic 
figure,  by  Augustus  St.  Gaudens.  Erected 
1S96  by  subscription  through  the  Fair- 
mount    Park   Art   Association. 

Stephen  Girard — West  front,  City  Hall. 
Gift  to  city  by  Girard  College  Alumni  in 
1S97.  Bronze,  the  work  of  J.  Massey 
Rhind. 
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In  main  building  of  Girard  College  is  a 
full-length  figure  of  the  founder,  cut  in 
marble    by    Gravelot. 

Goethe — Fainnount  Park  near  Horticul- 
tural'Hall.  Full  length.  Bronze.  Erected 
1890    by    German    citizens    of    Philadelphia. 

Grant — Fairmount  Park,  Fountain  Green. 
Bronze.  Equestrian.  Modelled  by  Daniel 
C  French  and  Edward  C.  Plotter.  Erected 
1899  by  the  Fairmount  Park  Art  Associa- 
tion. 

Joseph  Leidy,  M.D. — Bronze,  by  Samuel 
Murrav.  West  side  of  City  Hall.  Erected 
in  1907. 

Lincoln — Fairmount  Park,  River  Drive, 
north  of  reservoir  hill,  not  far  from  Green 
Street  entrance.  Bronze,  seated  figure. 
Modelled  by  Randolph  Rogers.  Erected 
and  unveiled   1871. 

McClcllan,  General  George  B. — The  or- 
ganizer of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
Bronze  equestrian  statue,  northwest  corner 
City  Hall  Plaza.  The  work  of  F.  Edwin 
Elwell.      Unveiled   in    1896. 

McKinley — There  are  two  statues  of  the 
third  martyred  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  first  a  portrait  bust  in  bronze, 
by  E.  Pausch,  the  gift  of  the  employees 
of  the  Philadelphia  Post  Office  was  set  up 
in  the  Post  Office  building  in  January 
1902. 

A  more  important  work,  a  bronze,  begun 
by  Albert  Lopez  and  completed  by  Isidore 
Konti,  was  erected  on  the  south  side  of 
City  Hall.     Dedicated  June  6,   1908. 

Morton  McMichael — Bronze,  East  Side 
Drive,  near  Lemon  Hill.     Erected  in   1882. 

Meade,  General  George  G. — Commander 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  at  Gettysburg. 
Equestrian  bronze,  by  Alexander  M.  'Calder. 
Lansdowne  Drive,  West  Fairmount  Park. 
Erected  in  1887  by  the  Fairmount  Park  Art 
Association. 

Peter  _  Muhlenberg — Whose  exclamation. 
"There  is  a  time  to  preach  and  a  time  to 
tight,"  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution 
has  become  historic.  Bronze,  by  J.  Otto 
Schweizer.  South  side  of  City  Hall.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Pennsylvania  German  Society 
in    1910. 

^William  Pepper,  M.D. — Provost  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  during  its  pe- 
riod of  expansion.  P.ronze,  seated  figure. 
In  the  gardens  beside  the  Archaeological 
Museum,  34th  and  Spruce  Streets.  Erected 
by  his  friends  and  associates  in  the  Uni- 
versity, in    1894. 

William    Pcnn—lw    grounds    of    Pennsyl- 
vania      Hospital.       Pine      Street,      between 
Eighth  and  Ninth.     Lead.     Erected  1804. 
Surmounting    the     tower    of     City     Hall. 


Bronze.  Modelled  by  A.  M.  Calder.  Raised 
to    place    1894.      Height    of   statue,    37   feet. 

Pilgrim,  The — Bronze,  by  Augustus  St. 
Gaudens.  South  ^side  of  City  Hall.  Pre- 
sented by  the  New  England  Society  of 
Philadelphia  in  1905.  This  work  is  a  later 
and  improved  study  of  the  sculptor's  statue, 
erected  in  Springfield,  Mass,  where  it  is 
known  as  the  representation  of  Deacon 
Samuel  Chapin,  and  also  as  "The  Puritan." 
There  are  general  differences  between  the 
works.  In  the  Philadelphia  Statue  the 
Bible  is  reversed  so  its  name  may  be 
seen. 

Religious  Liberty — Marble  group  by  Eze- 
kiel.  Erected  in  1875  at  east  front  of  Horti- 
cultural Hall,  Fairmount  Park,  by  the  B'nai 
B'rith,  a  Jewish  Society. 

Reynolds,  General  John  F. — One  of  the 
first  commanders  to  fall  at  Gettysburg. 
Bronze  equestrian  statue  by  Rogers,  north 
front,   City    Hall. 

Schiller — Fairmount  Park,  near  Horticul- 
tural Hall.  Bronze,  full  length.  Erected 
in  1896  by  the  Constatter  Volksfest  Verein. 

Schubert — Fairmount  Park,  near  Horti- 
cultural Hall.  Bronze,  portrait  bust. 
Placed  in  1891  by  the  United  Singers  of 
Philadelphia,  who  bad  won  it  as  a  prize  at 
the  Sixteenth  National  Saengertest  in 
Newark. 

Was  king  to  n — Equestrian  monument 
erected  by  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati. 
Fairmount  Park,  Green  Street  entrance. 
Said 'to  be  the  largest  bronze  sculpture 
in  the  United  States.  It  was  modelled  by 
Professor  Siemering  of  Berlin,  and  cost 
more  than  $250,000.  President  McKinley 
unveiled   it   in   1897. 

In  front  of  Independence  _  Hall.  This 
bronze  is  a  copy  of  one  cut  in  marble  by 
J.  A.  Bailly,  which  was  disintegrating 
and  placed  in  position  in  1910.  The 
marble  statue  was  removed  to  City  Hall, 
where  it  has  been  set  up  in  the  second 
floor  of  the  tower.  This  latter  work- 
was  the  gift  of  public  school  children 
in  1868.  and  the  copy  of  it  in  bronze  was 
purchased  by  popular  contributions. 

George  Whitefield — A  bronze  by  Dr.  R. 
Tait  McKenzie  was  placed  in  the  Dormi- 
tory Triangle  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania  in    Tune.    1919. 

Rev.  John  IVitherspoon — Bronze,  north- 
east of   Memorial   Hall. 

Pastorius  Monument — In  Vernon  Park, 
Oermantown.  Bronze,  by  Albert  Jaegers. 
Erected  partly  from  funds  collected  by  the 
German -American  Alliance  (since  dis- 
banded) and  an  appropriation  from  Con- 
gress. Corner-stone  laid  October  6,  1908, 
the    225th    anniversary    of    the    founding   of 
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Germantown,  by  Francis  Daniel  Pastorius. 
The  monument  was  to  have  been  unveiled 
in  May  1917,  but  the  country  having  en- 
tered the  world  war  by  that  time  it  was 
postponed.  An  effort  was  made  during 
1919  to  have  this  accomplished,  but  the 
character  of  the  event  to  be  commemorated 
aroused  some  opposition,  and  the  dedica- 
tion awaits  the  action  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  who,  in  April  1919,  suggested  the 
date    of    unveiling   be   again    postponed. 


Steamship   Lines   froi 


'ltiladel- 


l»Iiia — There  were  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1920  53  Steamship  Companies  conduct- 
ing lines  from  the  Port  of  Philadelphia. 
Oi  this  number  23  companies  were  main- 
taining 36  transatlantic  lines  with  regular 
sailings,  and  11  companies  whose  trans- 
atlantic lines  had  occasional  sailings.  In 
addition  to  these  there  were  three  coast- 
wise lines,  seven  oil  lines  and  nine  local 
and    inland    lines. 


List  of  Steamship  Lines  Using  the  Port  of   Philadelphia 
Regular    Sailings.  The   Port   of   Philadelphia.  Transatlantic. 


Line. 


To. 


Pier  Used. 


Owners    or    Agents. 


American 


Liverpool 


American     

American     

American     

Atlantic   Fruit   Co. 


Brooks   S.    S.   Line 
Brooks  S.    S.   Line 


Cunard    Line 


Cunard  Line 
Cunard  Line 
Cunard    Line 

Earn    Line    . 


Earn    Line     

France    &    Canada 
Steamship   Corp. 


Furness    Line 


Furness    Lin< 
Furness    Line 


Hamburg      

Rotterdam      , 

Glasgow     

Jamaica  and  Cuba 


Atlantic    Transport     .  London 


Havre,  St.  Xazaire, 
Dunkirk.  Antwerp, 
Rotterdam 

Copenhagen,    Gothen- 
burg,   M  a  1  m  o  , 
Hamburg,   Hel- 
singsfors    and    Dan 
zig 

London     


53   South    International    Mercan- 

i      tile    Marine    Co.. 
Freight    Office,    408 
Bourse    Bldg. ;    pas- 
senger   offices,    1319 
!  I     Walnut  St.,   Phila. 

48  South    (As  above.) 

48   South    | (As  above.) 

|4S  &  53   South     (As  above.) 

|'3    South    Atlantic      Fruit      Co.. 

121    Walnut    St„ 
!.  Phila. 

;53  South   International   Mercan- 

!  tile  Marine  Co., 
Freight  Office,  408 
Bourse  Bldg.,  Phila. 

|78  South    Megee,    Steer    &    Co., 

i      D  rex  el  Bldg., 

!      Phila. 
South    (As  above.) 


Antwerp     

Liverpool      

Bri-toi    (Avermuuth 

Docks) 
Havana     


Manchester    

united    Kingdom, 

South     American, 
;      South    African. 
:      French  and  Baltic 

ports 
Leiih    and    Dundee    . 


Glasgow 
London 


W  South    jCunard     Steamship 

!     Co.,  Ltd.,  1300  Wal- 
nut St.,   Phila. 

!l6.  South    (As  above.) 

16  South    |(As  above.) 

116  South    i(As  above.) 

'56  South    |Earn-Line      Steamship 

i     Co.,     Bullitt     Bldg., 
i  !     Phila. 

>6   South    :  (A3  above.) 

19    North  i  France  &  Canada  S.  S. 

Corp.,  B  o  u  rs  e 

!      Bldg.,  Phila. 


B"   Pt.    Rich 


TJ"   Pt.    Richmond 
'A"  Pt.   Richmond 


Furness,     W  i  t  h  y     & 
i      Co.,      Ltd.,      Bourse 

L51dg.,    Phila. 
(As  above.) 
(As   ahove. ) 
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VDELPHIA 

Transatlantic. 


Line. 

To.  ' 

Pier  Used. 

Owners    or    Agents. 

Green    Star    Line    .  . . 

Adriatic-Greek  Ports  . 

25 

North    

Chas.  Kurz  &  Co., 
Inc.,  Drexel  Bldg., 
Phila. 

Holland  American 

Rotterdam      

48 

&    55    South    

International    Mercan- 

tile Marine  Co.,  408 

Bourse         Bldg., 

Phila. 

I.   E.  C.  Lines   

Buenos    Aires    and 
River    Platte    Ports 

40 

South    

International  Freight- 
ing Corp.,  Lafayette 
Bldg.,    Phila. 

I.   F.  C.  Lines   

Havre,    Bordeaux, 
St.  Nazaire,  Dun- 

40 

South   

(As  above. )^ 

kirk 

Italian   Lines: 

• 

La  Veloco   

Naples  and   Genoa    .  . 

19 

North   

Italia- America,          So- 

ciety    of     Maritime 

Trade,     821      Chris- 

tian   St.,   Phila. 

Navigazione    Gen- 
erale  Italiana 

Naples  and   Genoa    .  . 

19 

North    

(As  above.) 

Kerr  Steamship  Co.    . 

Hamburg    and    Rot- 
terdam 

3 

Pt.    Richmond    .... 

Phila.  Agent,  Howard 
E.  Hudson,  Drexel 
Bldg.,   Thila. 

Kurz  Lines 

Poland,     Germany 

25 

North    

Chas.      Kurz     &     Co., 

and  Mediterranean 

Inc.,    Drexel    Bldg., 

Ports 

Phila. 

Mallory  S.  S.  Co.    ... 

Marseilles  and  Genoa. 

46 

South    

Mallory  S.  S.  Co., 
629     Chestnut     St., 

Phila. 

Norway-Mexico  Gulf 

Bergen,    Stavanger, 

40 

South,   and  Pt. 

J.    A.    McCarthy,    La- 

Line 

Christiania     and 
Finland 

Richmond 

fayette  Bldg.,  Phila. 

Phi  la. -Manchester 

Manchester      

"D 

"   Pt.   Richmond    .  . 

Manchester    Lines, 

Lines 

Ltd.,    and     Furness, 

Withy   &   Co.,   Ltd., 

Bourse         Bldg., 

Phila. 

Phila. -Transatlantic 

London     

"A 

"  Pt.   Richmond   .  . 

Furness,     Withy    & 

Lines 

Co.,  Ltd.,  Bourse 
Bldg.,    Phila. 

Raporel   Line    

Hull   and   Evenmouth 

46 

South    

Raporel  Line,  Com- 
mercial Trust  Bldg., 
Phila. 

Red  Star  Line 

Antwerp     ■ .  • 

48 

&  55  South    

International    Mercan- 

tile Marine  Co.,  408 

Bourse         Bldg., 

Phila. 

Scandinavian-Amer- 

Christiania   and    Co- 

\Y 

iiow  st 

W.     H.     Osborn.     La- 

ican  Line 

penhagen 

fayette  Bldg.,  Phila. 

Soi-ieta     N'azionale 

Naples   and    Genoa    .  . 

40 

South    

Societa    Nazionale    di 

Di    Navigazione 

Navigazione,    139   S. 

Third   St.,   Phila. 

Swedish- American 

Gothenburg,    Malmo 

40 

South  and  Pt. 

f.    A.    McCarthy,    La- 

Line and  Trans- 

and    Stockholm, 

Richmond 

fayette  Bldg.,  Phila. 

atlantic  Co.   (Joint 

Sweden,   and    Fin- 

Service) 

land 

lTnitod    Fruit   Co.    .  .  . 

Cuba,    Jamaica    and 
Central    America 

S'orth    

United     Fruit     Co., 
.  Pier    No.    5    North, 
Phila. 

r 
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List  of  Steamship  Lines  Using  the  Port  of  Philadelphia 
Occasional   Sailings  The  Port   of   Philadelphia  Transatlantic 


Line. 

To. 

Pier  Used. 

Owners    or    Agents. 

American-Indian 

Calcutta    (inbound)     . 

48   South    

Galley,  Davis  &  Co., 
Bourse  Bldg.,  Phila. 

Pirieus,    Salonica, 

Various    

Cunard     Steamship 

Line 

Smyrna  and  Con- 

Co.,     Ltd.,      13  0  0 

stantinople 

Walnut  St.,   Phila. 

Bombay-American    .  .  . 

Bombav    (inbound)    .  . 

48  South    

Gailey,    Davis    &    Co., 

Bourse  Bldg.,  Phila. 

Bordeaux    Line    

Bordeaux     

P.  R.  R.  Piers 

W.  F.  Hagar  &  Co., 
421  Chestnut  St., 
Phila. 

Dale-Universal  Line   . 

Rotterdam      

Coal  Piers 

Chas.      Kurz     &     Co., 

Inc.,        Drexel 

> 

Bldg.,    Phila. 

Furness  Line    

Fowey     

Pt.    Richmond    

Furness,     Withy     & 

Co.,     Ltd.,     Bourse 

Bldg.,    Phila. 

Luckenbach    Steam- 

Rotterdam  and  Am- 

Various   Piers    

Gailey,    Davis    &    Co., 

"  ship   Co. 

sterdam 

Bourse  Bldg.,  Phila. 

Munson  Line 

West   Indies,   South 

Various    Piers    

M  u  n  s  o  n    Steamship 

American    and 

Line,    F.    M.    Wolf, 

European  Ports 

Local  Mgr.,  Drexel 
Bldg.,   Phila. 

Nafra  Line 

Italian    Ports    

Pt.   Richmond  Piers    . 

Chas.  Kurz  &  Co., 
Inc.,  Drexel  Bldg., 
Phila. 

Sota  &  Aznar 

Spanish    Ports    

Pt.    Richmond   Piers 

Sota  and  Aznar,  Com- 

and   Girard    Point 

mercial  Trust  Bldg., 
Phila. 

South    African    Line 

Capetown,    Algoa 

Eddystone  Piers    .... 

Gailey,    Davis    &    Co., 

Bay,    Port    Natal, 

Bourse  Bldg.,  Phila. 

etc. 

The  Coastwise  Lines       The  Port  of   Philadelphia 


Line. 

To.       „ 

Pier  Used. 

Owners    or    Agents. 

3   South 

18  to  24  South 

46   South                   .... 

Merchants   &   Miners 
Transportation    Co. 

Southern  Steamship 
Co. 

Jacksonville,   Savan- 
nah,   Boston 

Houston,   Texas     

3    South,   Phila. 

Merchants  and  Miners 
Transportation  Co., 
Pier  18  S.  Wharves, 
Phila. 

Southern  Steamship 
Co.,  Commercial 
Trust    Bldg.,    Phila. 

The  Oil    Lines     The  Port  of   Philadelphia 

Line.                                     To. 

Tier   Used.               Owners    or    Agents. 

Atlantic    Refining    Go.'English   and    other 

Schuylkill    River    ....  Atlantic   Refining  Co.. 

European    Ports 

3144     Passyunk 

Ave.,   Phila. 

Crew-Levick  Co European,    South 

Schuylkill    River    ....  Crew-Levick    Co.,    Ill 

;     American,  Cuban 

N.       Broad       St., 

and   Japanese  Ports. 

Phila. 

Gulf  Refining  Co.    ...  Southern   Ports    ..... 

Schuvlkill   River    Gulf     Refining    Co., 

| 

Widener      Bldg., 

1 

Phila. 
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List  of  Steamship  Lines  Using  the  Port  of  Philadelphia 
The  Oil    Lines  The   Port   of  Philadelphia 


Line. 

To. 

Pier  Used. 

Marcus    Hook,   Del. 
River 

Marcus   Hook,   Del. 
River 

Marcus   Hook,   Del. 
River 

Brammel's  Pt.,   Dela- 
ware   River 

Owners    or    Agent?. 

Pure  Oil   Co 

Sun    So 

New  York 

English    and    other 
European    Ports 
Southern   Ports    

European  Ports 

Pure    Oil    Co.,    Lafay- 
ette  Bldg.,    Phila. 
Sun   Oil  Co.,   Finance 

Bldg.,    Phila.       , 
Texas     Co.,     Widener 

Vacuum  Oil   Co 

Bldg.,   Phila. 
Vacuum     Oil     Co., 
Brown    Bros.    Bldg., 
Phila. 

Local  and   Inland   Lines 


Line. 

To:_ 

Augustine    Park    .... 

Pier  Used. 

Owners    or    Agents. 

Augustine    Amuse- 
ment  Co. 

Bush   Line 

Arch    St 

10  North 

ment     Co.,     Pier     4 
South. 
Bush     Line,     Pier     10 
North. 

Chester  Shipping  Co., 
Arch  St.  Pier. 
Phila.  and  Chester, 
Pa. 

Dolphin  Line,  Arcli 
^  St.   Pier,  Phila. 

Chester    Shipping    Co. 

Dolphin   Line    

Frederica    &    Phila- 

mington,   New 
Castle 
Chester  and   inter- 
mediate points 

Trenton  and  inter- 
mediate points 

Bowers  Beach  and 
Frederica 

New    York    

Arch    St 

Arch    St 

10  North    

delphia    Navigation 
Co. 

New   York   &    Dela- 

Cherry   St 

Navigation        Co., 
Frederica,      Dela- 
ware. 

ware  River  Steam- 
ship  Corp. 

Trenton     Transporta- 
tion Co. 

Wilmington   Steam- 

4 North    . 

ware  River  Steam- 
ship Co.,  Cherry  St. 
Pier,   Phila. 

Trenton  Transporta- 
tion Co.,  Arch  St. 
Pier,    Phila. 

Wilmington  Steam- 
boat Co.,  Chestnut 
St.    Pier,    Phila. 

Chester    and    Wil- 
mington 

Chester,   Pennsgrove, 
Augustine    Park 
and    Woodland 
Beach 

boat    Co. 
Woodland   Steamboat 

4    North     

Co. 

Co.,    .3     Arch      St., 
Phila.     ' 

Steinhere— A  village  laid  out  in  1S15, 
three1  miles  and  a  halt  from  Philadelphia, 
on  the  Frankford  R^ad.  Robert  Brooke 
and  G.  W.  Steinhauer  were  the  projectors 
of  this   enterprise. 

Stenton — Near  Wayne  Junction,  Ger- 
mantown,  now  in  care  oi  the  Colonial 
Dames.  This  quaint  colonial  mansion  was 
erected  some  time  between  1727  and  1714 
by  James  Logan,  Secretary  and  Deputy- 
Governor  to  William  Penn.  The  mansion 
has  a  frontage  of  55  feet  and  a  depth  of 
42  feet.     The  place  was  occupied  by   Wash- 


ington on  his  way  to  meet  Howe  at  the 
Brandvwine,  and  later  the  British  General 
used  the  mansion  as  his  headquarters.  The 
mansion  is  kept  in  order  through  the  charge 
of   a    small   admission    fee   from   visitors. 

Stock  Exchange — The  Philadelphia 
Stock-  Exchange  has  been  located  in  the 
Stock  Exchange  Building,  1411  to  1419  Wal- 
nut Street  since  1912,  having  removed  from 
the  old  Merchants'  Exchange  Building,  at 
Third  and  Walnut  Streets,  in  that  year. 
The  Exchange  has  been  identified  with  every 
great  name  in  finance  for  ajraost  a  century. 
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During  the  days  of  the  Civil  War  it  really 
became  the  financial  centre  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  patriotic  and  unselfish  sup- 
port which  the  members  extended  to  the 
administration  played  a  crucial  part  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  In  the  great  World 
War  just  drawn  to  a  close  the  members  of 
the  Exchange  have  also  nobly  played  their 
parts. 

Prior  to.  1832  the  Philadelphia  Stock  Ex- 
change had  no  permanent  home  and  the 
members  held  their  meetings  in  all  sorts  of 
places,  especially  the  coffee  houses.  Of 
these  the  most  famous  was  the  Merchants' 
Coffee  House  at  the  corner  of  Second  and 
Gold  Streets,  and  this  served  the  purpose  of 
an  exchange  for  a  great  many  years. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  Merchants'  Ex- 
change Building,  which  was  the  first  real 
home  of  the  Philadelphia  Stock  Exchange 
was  laid  on  February  22,  1832,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Centennial  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  George  Washington,  and  repre- 
sented the  culmination  of  eleven  years  of 
determined  effort  to  secure  a  fitting  home 
for  Philadelphia's  financial  interest.  In 
1834  the  building  was  first  opened  for  busi- 
ness. The  building  was  erected  by  a  stock 
company  and  including  the  lot  cost  $206,- 
900.  The  present  home  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change cost  about  $1,300,000. 

For  forty-two  years  the  Merchants'  Ex- 
change Building  remained  the  home  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  and  in  1876  it  moved  to 
a  building  in  the  rear  of  the  Girard  Bank 
on  Third  Street  below  Chestnut.  On  the 
completion  of  the  Drexel  Building,  it  took 
quarters  in  it  and  from  there  back  to  its  old 
headquarters  in  the  Merchants'  Exchange 
Building  and  then  to  its  present  home  in  the 
Stock   Exchange  Building. 

The  first  president  of  the  Exchange  was 
Matthew  McConnell.  Then  came  Captain 
Tames  Glentwort,  Israel  Wheelen,  John 
Donaldson,  James  Musgrave,  William 
Walmsley,  William  F.  \V.  Emlen,  George 
Camblos,  Henry  Owen,  Abraham  Barker 
and  many  others  identified  with  the  finan- 
cial interests  of  the  city. 

The  first  seats  on  the  Philadelphia  Stock- 
Exchange  cost  but  $30.  The  highest  price 
paid    for    a    seat   since   the    early    days    was 


$15,000.      The   highest   price  paid   in    recent 
years  was  $8500. 

President,    William    D.    Grange. 

Secretary-Treasurer.    Horace    M.     Lee. 

Chairman,    Samuel   T.    Davidson. 

Vice-chairman,    James   T.    Lazarus. 

Stocks    and    Bonds — S  ales,    and 

ranges   of    Philadelphia    stocks    during    ?919. 

Stock  and  bond  trading  on  the  Philadel- 
phia Stock  Exchange  in  1919  exceeded  that 
of  1918,  but  was  below  the  totals  of  1917. 
Stock  trading  for  the  year  totaled  3,230,740 
shares,  as  compared  with  1,827,978  in  1''18 
and  with  3,644,887  in  1917.  Bond  trading 
for  the  year  was  $17,085,485,  compared 
with  $11,976,438  in  1918  and  with  $20, 
322,675    in    1917. 

Monthly  transactions  in  stocks  and  bonds 
for  two   years  follow: 

No.  of  shares  1919  1918 

January      220,056         231,427 

February      143,903         167,908 

March     207,137  96,475 

April     222,356  70,521 

May      302,680        200,136 

June      271,508         162,046 

lulv     393,663         223,013 

August     205,750  95,565 

September     217,456  98,766 

October      389,684         159,524 

November      239,245         154,889 

December      417,222         171,708 

Total     $3,230,740  $1,827,978 

Par  value  Bonds  1919  1918 

Tanuarv      $1,124,450  $1,083,350 

February      1,022,700  1,059,233 

March     911,765  833,100 

April     1,033,150  1,027,450 

May      1,036,880  993,655 

June      1,022,582  902,000 

I ulv       1,022,708  773,600 

August     957,300  591,550 

September     534,050  796,000 

( )ctober      1,264,400  934,050 

November      1,350,700  1,493,300 

December    5,744,800  1,489,150 

Total     $17,085,485   $11,976,438 

Raiwe     of     stocks     for     ti>l!>     on 

Philadelphia    Exchange: 


Acme  Tea  Co.    1st  pf     

Alliance    Insurance     

American   Gas  Co.   of   New  Jersey 

American     Milling     

American     Railways     

American    Railways    pf 

American     Stores    Co 

American    Stores  Co.    pf 

American    Ship    &    Commerce    .  .  . 
Baldwin    Locomotive    Works     .... 


High 

Low 

91$ 

July 

17 

91| 

lulv 

1/ 

25 

Dec. 

23 

19 

Jan. 

> 

74 

Tune 

18 

43 

Dec. 

15 

124 

Mar. 

31 

8 

Dec. 

11 

19  \ 

May 

26 

195 

May 

26 

69  A 

Ian. 

3 

56  J 

Dec. 

2  j 

434 

Nov. 

17 

2  OS 

Apr. 

17 

96 

July 

8 

88 

Aug. 

_'X 

46| 

Oct. 

20 

26 1 

Dec. 

30 

1365 

Sept. 

15 

,653 

Jan. 

30 
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Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  pf 109] 

Bcrgner  &   Engel   Brewing    4 J 

Bergner   &    Engle   Brewing   pf 20* 

Buffalo   Sc   Susquehanna   Corp.   vot.   t.   c.    .  .  .  73 

Buffalo  &  Susquehanna  Corp.  voL  t.  c.  pf. .  53 

Cambria    Iron     41^ 

Cambria    Stee!    125 

Catawissa    1st   pf 43 

Catawissa    2d    pf.     42 

Chestnut    Hill     58 

Congoleum    Co.    Inc. 35 

Consolidated  Traction  of    N.    1 60 

East     Pennsylvania     50 

Electric    Storage    Battery     153 

Ceneral    Asphalt    161 

(ieneral    Asphalt    pf 241 

Giant   Portland    Cement    Co 5 

Giant  Portland   Cement   Co.    pf 24 

Huntingdon   &   Broad   Top    6 

Huntingdon  &  Broad  Top  pf 19 

Insurance  Co.   of  North  America    36 

T.    G.   Brill   Co 643 

J.   G.   Brill  Co.   pf 95 

Kentucky    Securities   Cor.    pf 51 

Keystone    Telephone 18£ 

Keystone    Telephone    pf 59 

Lake    Superior    Corporation    25 i 

Lanston     Monotype     86} 

Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation    "3 

Lehigh     Valley     60] 

Lehigh    Valley    Transit    10 

Lehigh    Valley   Transit   pf 26 

Lit    Brothers     26?; 

Little   Schuylkill    45 

Midvale    Steel    &    Ordnance    611 

Minehill    &    Schuylkill    Haven    52] 

North    Penna \  82 

Northern    Central    75 

Otto    Eisenlohr   &    Bro 61 

Pennsylvania     483 

Penna.    Salt   Mfg 84 1 

Penna.   Traffic   Company    3  i 

Phila.     Company     -12s 

Phila.  Company  pfd.   5   per  cent 30 

Phila.   Company   pfd.    6   per   cent 37} 

Phila.    Electric    Company    '  26} 

Phila.,  Germantown  &  Norristown   123 

Phila.     Rapid    Transit     28] 

Phila.    Rapid   Transit   Trust   ctfs 2')S 

Philadelphia    Traction     71 

Phil;!.    Warehouse  Co.,  235   Dock   St 112 

Phila.   &   Western   Railway    8 

Phila.    &    Western    Railway   pfd 30 

Railways  Company   General    5 

Reading   Traction    23  K 

Reading      >i3~, 

Residing    1st    pf 382 

Reading    2d    pfd J9| 

Second   &   Third    Pass.    Rwy 210 

Tonapah  Mining  Co.  of  Nevada   4 

Toiiapah    Belmont    Development    4 

United  Go's  of   New  Jersey    1071 

United    <  las    Improvement    74 1 


High 

Low- 

June 

27 

1001 

Jan. 

7 

Nov. 

18 

4i 

Nov. 

18 

Nov. 

18 

203 

Nov. 

18 

Ian. 

2 

67\ 

Mar. 

19 

Jan. 

3 

49 

Dec. 

10 

Feb. 

25 

'    381 

Oct. 

8 

July 

7 

110 

Feb. 

20 

Apr. 

3 

38 

Dec, 

30 

June 

11 

40 

Feb. 

19 

Oct. 

28 

58 

Oct. 

28 

Nov. 

19 

35 

Nov. 

19 

May 

1 

41  h 

Dec. 

30 

Oct. 

30 

50 

Oct. 

30 

Oct. 

15 

513 

Jan. 

23 

Oct. 

31 

39 

Jan. 

2 

Oct. 

31 

76 

Jan. 

7 

June 

13 

4^ 

June 

13 

Nov. 

3 

20 

Oct. 

29 

Mar. 

4 

4 

Dec. 

15 

Feb. 

3 

71 

Oct. 

18 

Nov. 

24 

251 

Tan. 

16 

July 

14 

191 

Feb. 

25 

May 

3 

78 

June 

30 

Dec. 

11 

51 

Dec. 

11 

July 

24 

8 

Mar. 

24 

July 

18 

43 

Nov. 

28 

lulv 

29 

17 

Jan. 

22 

Nov. 

6 

85 

Nov. 

6 

Jan. 

3 

58J 

Dec. 

10 

June 

3 

40] 

Nov. 

29 

Dec. 

23 

10 

Dec. 

23 

Tan. 

31 

20 

Dec. 

1 

May 

p 

25 1 

Nov. 

28 

Mar. 

13 

40} 

June 

16 

Julv 

15 

41 

Jan. 

29 

Mar. 

7 

50 

Jan. 

3 

Nov. 

6 

79 

Apr. 

26 

Jan. 

14 

.  69] 

Sept. 

24 

Tulv 

25 

56 

July 

16 

Mav 

19 

40 

Dec. 

12 

Jan. 

17 

70 

Dec. 

9 

Mar. 

0 

>t 

Tune 

2 

July 

10 

30 

Tan. 

29 

May 

19 

25 

Nov. 

8 

Apr. 
May 

29 

3U 

Tan. 

28 

21 

24 

Dec. 

12 

Apr. 

21 

115 

Dec. 

19 

June 

o 

24- 

Aug. 

23 

June 

19 

23 

Apr. 

28 

Jan. 

3 

59 

Dec. 

15 

Tune 

11 

112 

June 

11 

Mav 

8 

5} 

May 

0 

May 

8 

27 

Mar. 

4 

Mav 

D 

0 

Mav 

5 

Dec. 

29 

23  K 

Dec. 

29 

Tune 

6 

74 

Nov. 

>q 

Mar. 

17 

332 

Dec. 

11 

Ma> 

17 

34 

Dec. 

17 

Dec. 

3 

210 

Dec. 

3 

Mav 

13 

1; 

D<-c. 

22 

May 

14 

?» 

Dec. 

>  » 

Oct. 

31 

1X5 

Feb. 

1 

Jan. 

14 

,  503 

Dec. 

24 
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United  Rys  Inv.  Co.  of  San  Fran.    ........ 

United  Rys.   Inv.   Co.  of  San   Fran.   pf.    .  .  . 

United   States    Steel   Corporation    

LTnited   Suites   Steel    Corp.    pfd 

Union  Traction  SL  .50  paid 

Warwick  Iron  &    Steel    

Wm.  Cramp  Sons  S.  &   E.  BIdg.  Tr.  ctfs. .. 

Welsbach    Company    

West  Jersey  &   Seashore 

Westmoreland    Coal    

Western    New   York   &:   Penna 

York    Railways    

York  Railways  pfd 

Strawberry      Mansion— East      Park, 

near  Dauphin  Street  entrance.  This  old 
house,  which  crowns  a  height  overlooking 
the  Schuylkill,  once  was  the  residence  of 
Judge  Joseph  Hemphill,  who  died  in  1842. 
Judge  Hemphill  was  the  first  presiding 
judge  of  the  District  Court,  established  in 
1811.  He  was  for  a  time  identified  with 
the  pottery  interest,  being  a  pioneer  in 
the  manufacture  of  fine  porcelain  in  this 
country. 

Streets — Philadelphia  has  a  total  of 
1718  miles  of  streets,  or  to  be  exact: 
1717.8  miles.  Of  this  mileage  there  are 
1176.650  miles  of  improved  pavements;  10S.7 
miles  of  bituminous  roads;  249.9  miles  of 
water-bound  macadam  roads;  4.1  miles  of 
concrete  roads;  .3:<  mile  of  granite  block 
on  hillsides;  and  178  miles  of  dirt  roads. 
In  1909  there  were  1343.7  miles  of  paved 
streets.  There  are  about  2300  miles  of 
sidewalks.  There  are  474  miles  of  streets 
occupied    by   street    railways. 

Numbering — In  1857  the  present  sys- 
tem of  numbering  buildings,  by  which  a 
new  century  begins  at  each  main  thorough- 
fare, was  put  into  effect.  Before  1790  no 
building  in  the  city  was  numbered  by  any 
system,  but  in  that  year,  Clement  Biddle, 
'who  compiled  a  Directory  of  the  city,  de- 
vised a  plan  by  which  all  buildings  on 
the  north  and  east  sides  of  the  streets 
should  bear  odd  numbers,  and  all  on  the 
south  and  west  sides,  even  numbers.  That 
Market  Street  should  be  the  point  of  de- 
parture for  numbers  running  south  and 
north  of  that  thoroughfare,  and  the  numbers 
on  cross  streets  should  begin  at  the  Dela- 
ware front. 

The  numbers  north  and  south  of  Market 
Street  are: 

South  from  Market 
1   Market,      Lud- 
low. 

—  P  .instead. 

—  Woodland  Av., 
S.  W. 

100  Chestnut,   San- 
son!. 
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North    from    Market 
1   Market,         Fil- 
bert. 
—  Lancaster    Av., 

N.  W. 

100  Arch.  Cherrv. 

200   Race,      Florist, 

New. 


Feb. 
July 
July 
Tune     10 
May      29 
Apr. 


14 


15 


11 

33 g 
1151 
1151 

41 

9 
54 1  Sept.  19 
46 
75 
11 
220 

95 
32* 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Nov. 
Oct. 

June 
May 


300  Vine,  Wood. 

—  Ridge  Ave.,  N. 

W. 

400  Callowh'l,  Wil- 
low. 

500  Buttonwood. 

—  Spring  Gard'n. 
600  Green. 

--  Alt.   Vernon. 

—  Wallace,     Mel- 

on. 
700   Fairmount   Av. 
800  Brown,        Par- 

rish. 
900  Poplar,  Laurel. 

—  Gtn.  Rd.,  N.W. 
1000  Wildey. 

1100  George. 

1200  Girard       Ave., 
Stiles. 

1300  Thompson, 
Seybert. 

1400  Master,    Shars- 
wood. 

1500  Jefferson,  Red- 
.      ner. 

1600  Oxford,      Tur- 
ner. 

1700  Columbia   Ave, 

1800  Montgomery 
Ave. 

1900  Berks. 

2000  Norris. 

2100  Diamond. 

2200   Susquehanna 
Ave. 

2300  Dauphin,     Ari- 
zona. 

2400  York. 

2500  Cumberland. 

2600   Huntingdon. 

2700  Lehigh  Ave. 

2800  Somerset. 

2900  Cambria. 

3000   Indiana   Ave. 

3100  Clearfield, 

3200  Allegheny    Av. 

3300  Westmoreland. 

3400  Ontario. 

3500  Tioga. 


10 

263 

882 

114| 

33 
8| 

40 
35 
72 
10 

75 

30 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Apr. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Oct. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Aug. 


15 
30 
10 
13 
26 
6 
22 
27 
30 
16 
15 
21 
29 


—  Dock. 

200  Walnut,     Lo- 
cust. 

300  Spruce,   Delan- 
cey. 

400  Pine. 

500  Lombard,    Gas- 
kill. 

600  South. 

—  Grav's     Ferry, 

s:  W. 

—  Passvunk    Av., 

s.  w. 

700  Cambridge. 

—  Kenilworth. 

—  Monroe. 

—  Fitzwater. 
800  Catharine, 

Queen. 
900  Christian, 

Montrose. 
1000  Carpenter. 
1100  WashingtnAv. 

—  Ellsworth. 
1200  Federal,    Man- 
ton. 

1300  Wharton. 
1400  Reed. 
1500  Dickinson. 

—  Greenwich. 
1600  Tasker,    Moun 

tain. 
1700  Morris,  Pierce. 

—  Watkins. 
1800  Moore.  Sigel. 
1900  Mifflin. 
2000  McKean. 
2100  Snvder  Ave. 
2200   Tackson. 

2 3 CO  Wolf. 
2400  Ritner. 
2500  Porter. 
2600  Shunk. 
2700  Oregon    Ave. 
2800  Johnston. 
2900  Bigler. 
3000  Pollock. 
3100  Packer  Ave. 
5200  Curtin. 
3300  Geary.     ■ 
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3600  Venango. 

3400  Hartranft. 

3700   Erie    Ave. 

3500  Hoyt. 

3800  Butler. 

3600  Pat'tison  Ave. 

3900  Pike. 

3700  Beaver. 

4000  Luzerne. 

3800  Hastings. 

4100  Lycoming. 

3900  Stone. 

4200  Juniata   or 

4000  Pennypacker 

Hunting  Pk. 

Ave. 

Ave. 

4100  Stuart. 

4300  Bristol. 

4200  Tener  Ave. 

4400  Cayuga. 

^300  Brumbaugh 

4500  Wingohocking. 

4400  44th  Ave. 

4600  Courtland. 

4500  45th  Ave. 

4700  Wyoming. 

Govt.    Ave. 

4800  Loudon. 

League  Island 

4900  Rockland. 

5000  Ruscomb. 

5100  Liridley. 

5200  Duncannon. 

5300  Fisher. 

5400  Somerville. 

5500  Clarkson. 

5600  Olney. 

Streets.  Changes  in  Name — All  of  the 
principal  thoroughfares,  running  east  and 
west  in  the  old  city,  originally  bore  dif- 
ferent names  from  those  by  which  they 
are  now  known.  When  William  Penn  paid 
his  second  visit  to  the  city  he  founded,  he 
learned  that  names  had  been  applied  to 
some  of  the  principal  streets  evidently  in 
honor  of  some  prominent  citizens.  The 
founder  immediately  renamed  these  streets 
for  trees  found  growing  in  the  vicinity. 
But  some  of  these  names,  in  turn  were 
subsequently  disregarded  by  the  dwellers  of 
the  city,  who  applied  to  them  the  names 
by  which  they  have  become  familiar.  In 
1897  an  effort  was  made  to  standardize  the 
names  of  small  streets  which  constantly 
recurred  in  different  blocks,  each  time  with 
a  new  name.  Hundreds  of  avenues  were 
thus  renamed  for  convenience,  taking  the 
name  of  the  longest  or  best  known  of  the 
thoroughfares  recurring  in  similar  positions 
in  different  blocks.  Some  of  the  more 
interesting  of  changes  of  street  names  that 
have  been   made  are  given   below. 

Arch  St.— Holme   St.,   Mulberry   St. 

Bainbridge  St. — Shippen  St.  Bainbridge, 
a  "town  on  Second  Street,"  is  mentioned  in 
an  advertisement  in  the  U.  S.  Gazette  in 
1818.  It  was  probably  below  the  southern 
boundary  of  Southwark.  Apart  of  Shippen 
St.   was  called   Irish  Town  in   1784. 

Bank  St.  was  formerly  Elbow  Lane,  from 
Market  St.  south,  and  turning  west  to  Third 
St.  It  was  called  Whitehorse  Alley  from 
Market  St..  and  when  opened  through  to 
Chestnut  St.  the  whole  of  it,  including 
Whitehorse  Alley,  was  called  Bank  St. 

Baltimore  Are. — Chadd's  Ford  Pike. 

Broad  St.i  from  South  Penn  Square  to 
Filbert   St.,   Oak  St.,   Merrick   St. 


Calloivhill  St.,  from  Delaware  to  Fourth 
St.,  New  St. 

Carpenter  St.  is  composed  of  John  St. 
from  Front  St.  to  Moyamensing  Ave.;  Car- 
penter St.,  from  Moyamensing  Ave.  to  Pass- 
yunk  Ave.;  and  Tidmarsh  St.,  from  Elev- 
enth  St.   to   Schuylkill    River. 

Cherrx  St.,  west  of  Third  St.,  north  from 
Arch  St.— Hill  St.,  Cherry  Ailey. 

Chestnut  St.,  from  the  Delaware  to  the 
Schuylkill  River,  Wynne  St.;  west  of 
Schuylkill  River,  James  St. 

Church  St.',  from  Front  to  Second  St., 
north  of  Market  St. — Pewter  Platter  Alley, 
Jones's  Alley;  west  of  Second  St.,  Church 
Alley. 

Commerce  St.  is  composed  of  Commerce 
St.  froin  Fourth  to  Fifth  St.;  South  Alley, 
from  Fifth  to  Sixth  St.;  also  of  Mulberry- 
Court,  running  from  Sixth  St.  toward 
Seventh  St.;  Pearson's  Court,  which  ran 
from  Seventh  St.  toward  Sixth  St.  When 
those  courts  were  cut  through,  the  avenue 
was  called  St.  James'  St. 

Ellsivorth  St.,  west  from  Eighth  St.,  north 
of   Federal,  Washington  St. 

Fairviount  Are.  is  composed  of  Coates 
St.  from  the  Delaware  to  Old  York  Road; 
Hickory  Lane,  from  Old  York  Road  to 
Ridge  Ave.;  Vinyard  Lane,  Plumstead 
Lane,  afterward  Francis  Lane,  and  then 
New  Hickory  Lane,  from  Ridge  Ave.  to  the 
Schuylkill  River;  the  whole  being  subse- 
quently known  as  Coates  St. 

Fifteenth   St.— Schuylkill    Eighth    St. 

Fifth  St.,  from  Green  St.  to  the  Cohock- 
sink  Creek,  Old  York  Road;  below  Green 
St.,  Old  Fourth  St. 

Girard  Are  ,  from  Sixth  St.  to  Frankford 
Ave.,  Franklin  Ave.;  from  Frankford  Ave. 
to  Gunners'  Run,  Prince  St. 

Locust  St..   from    Fourth   to   Fifth    St. 
Shippen's    Alley;    from    Fifth    to    Sixth    St., 
Prune  St. 

Market  St.,  Delaware  to  Schuylkill 
River,  High  St.;  west  of  Schuylkill,  West 
Chester  Road,  Washington  St. 

Mount  Vernon  St..  from  Eighth  St.  to 
Broad,  Washington  St.;  west  of  Broad, 
Hunter    St. 

Ranstcad  St. — Crockett's  Court,  Tavne  St.. 
Kelly  St.,  Clover  St..  Joint  St.,  Malloy  St., 
St.  Joseph  St.,  Lee  St.,  Johnston  St. 

Race  St. — Songhurst    St.,   Sassafras   St. 

Sansom  St.  is  composed  of  Gothic  St., 
Front  to  Second;  Lodge  St.,  from  Second 
to  Third;  Library  St.,  Fourth  to  Fifth; 
Little  George,  from  Sixth  to  Seventh; 
Sansom  St.,  from  Seventh  to  Eighth;  ami 
George  St.,  from  Eighth  St.  to  the  Schuyl- 
kill   River. 
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Sixteenth  St. — Schuylkill   Seventh   St.  Third  St.;  Prime  St.   (formerly  Love  Lane) 

South  Orianna  St.— Hudson  St.,  Franklin  from  Third  St.   to   the  Schuylkill    River. 

Court,   Franklin   Place,  Whalebone  Alley.  Washington     Square,     from     Walnut     to 

South  St.— Cedar   St.  Locust    St.,    east    of    Eighth    St. — Columbia 

South  Penn  Square,  from  Juniper  to  Fif-  Av,e;>   Seventh   St. 

teenth   St. Olive   St.  Water    St. — The    street    under    the   Bank, 

Spring    Garden    St.    is    composed    of    old  ^in&  St. 
Spring  Garden  St.  from  Sixth  to  Broad  St.;  »  ooaland  Ave.—Uzrby   Road. 
Morris    St.,    from   Broad   St.    to   the   Schuyl- 
kill River;  and  Bridge  St.,  from  the  Schuyl-  Street   Cleaning — See  Year  Book  for 
kill,     running    west.       It    was    extended     to  1919  for  contracts  for  years  1916,    1917   and 
Fifth    St.    in    1908.  1918.       The    figures    for    this    purpose    and 

Spruce  St. — Dock   St.  for    the    removal    of    ashes    and    rubbish    in 

Thompson    St.    is   composed    of    Duke    St.  1919    and    the    contract    price    for    1920   are 

from    Norris    St.    to    Frankford    Ave.,    and  given  below. 

Contract  Price  1919 

Street  Ashes  and 

District         Contractors  Cleaning  Rubbish  Total 

1  Cunningham    &    Murray    $114,000  $100,000  $214,000 

2  James     Irvin      »         180,000  140,000  320,000 

3  E.     H.    Vare     509,000  182,000  691,000 

4  E.    H.     Vare     616,000  183,000  799,000 

5  T.    L.    Flannagan    244,000  133,000  377,000 

.     6     Peoples    &    Ruch     150,000  168,559  318,559 

7  R.   J.    &   A.    Peoples    165,000  87,000  252,000 

8  Frank    Curran      164,300  78,350  242,650 

9  Estate    David    McMahon     298,000  174,000  472,000 

Total      $2,440,300  $1,245,909  $3,686,209 

Contract  Price   1920 

1  Cunningham    &    Murray    $165,000  $180,000  $345,000 

2  James    Irvin      295,400  193,200  488.600 

3  E.    H.    Vare    572,248  220,713  792,961 

4  E.    H.    Vare    682,660  215,133  897,793 

5  T.    L.    Flannagan     251,740  157,160  408,900 

6  Peoples   &    Ruch    '...  165,000  184,000  349,000 

7  R.   J.    &:   A.   Peoples    173,000  105,000  278,000 

8  Frank    Curran     173,750  93,400  267,150 

9  Estate   David    McMahon    320,000  199,000  519,000 

Total      $2,798,798      $1,547,606      $4,346,404 

Phoenix    St.    from    Frankford   Ave.    to    Ger-  Street      Cleaning,      Bnrenu      of — 

mantown  Ave.,  and  west  of  the  latter  as  far  Rooms    334,    336,    3i8    east    corridor,    City 

as  Ridge  Ave.  Hall.'      A    division    of    the    Department    of 

Twentieth  5"*.— Schuylkill  Third  St.  Public   Works. 

Twenty-first  5"*.— Schuylkill   Second  St.  t,  C/u*.;/     Earl    B    Morden;    salary,   $4000. 

Tzventyfifth    St.,    from    Locust    to    South  See   Hxghivays,   Bureau   of. 

St.,  Willow' St.;  from  Vine  St.  north,  John 

St.,    Fairmount  Ave.                 ,  Street    Haihvays — See  Rapid   Trans-it 

Twenty*]' ourth  St.,  from   Locust  St.  south,  Company,    Transit. 

near     Schuylkill     River,     Beach     St.;     from 

Vine  St.  north,  William  St.  Street    Tronic— In    September    a    cen- 

Twenty-second   St.— Schuylkill    Front   St.  S,VS   ".'    street    traffic    was    made   under    the 

Twenty  third    St.,    south    of    Market    St.,  ™™clxon   °r    tlur    Director  of  Public   Works. 

Ashton   St.,   Cedar   St.;    north   of   Vine   St.,  V'f   census   covered . a    single   day    from    5 

Washington  .St.,   Nixon   St.  o  clock    in    the    morning    until    9    o'clock   at 

l-;»p   sv—Vniw  St  night,  a  penod  ot  sixteen  hours.     A  similar 

irf  f/'c*      n     i  c.  census  was  taken   in   1918,  and  the  increase 

Walnat  St.— Pool  St.  Ls    caicuiated    on    the    comparison.      Three 

11  ashington    Ave.    is   composed    of    Wash-  points    covered     in     the    central     portion    of 

ington     St.     from     the     Delaware     River     to  the  city   were  Market   Street   from   Eleventh 
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to  Twelfth  Streets.  Market  Street  at 
Thirty-second  Street  and  Broad  Street  from 
Filbert  to  Arch  Streets.  The  total  number 
of  vehicles  passing  over  Broad  Street  from 
Filbert  to  Arch  Streets  numbered  16,908, 
which  is  a  decrease  of  500. 

On  Market  Street  from  Eleventh  to 
Twe'fth  Streets  the  number  was  11,654,  an 
increase  of  100.  At  Thirty-second  and 
Market  Streets  the  number  of  vehicles  was 
10,708,  or  an  increase  of  937  vehicles.  The 
decrease  in  Broad  Street,  it  is  thought, 
might  have  been  due  to  the  opening  of  the 
Parkway  to  its  full  length,  much  of  the 
traffic  taking  advantage  of  this  new  avenue. 
The  census  showed  that  in  the  Parkway 
from  Sixteenth  to  Seventeenth  Streets  the 
number  of  vehicles  was  6123.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  a  census  was  made  to  in- 
clude this  point. 

As  to  streets  in  the  north,  northeastern 
and  northwestern  sections,  the  increased 
traffic  is  considerable.  In  Lincoln  drive 
between  Greene  and  McCallum  Streets 
5285  vehicles  were  noted,  an  increase  of 
1726.  In  the  Northeast  Boulevard  from 
Second  to  Fifth  Streets  the  census-takers 
noted  11,935  vehicles,  an  increase  of  842. 
In  Bensalem  Avcune  north  of  Bustleton 
Pike  the  records  show  5152  vehicles,  an 
increase   of    1053. 

The  biggest  individual  increase  in  traffic 
occurred  in  York  Road  from  Olney  Avenue 
to  Spencer  Street.  The  census  shows  11,- 
015  vehicles  in  this  section,  an  increase  of 
3907.  In  West  Philadelphia  at  City  Avenue 
and  Fifty-fourth  Street  the  increase  was 
1685,  or  a  total  number  of  3488.  In  (.'reene 
Street  from  School  Lane  to  Coulter  Street, 
a  new  point  in  the  census,  there  were  4855 
vehicles,  and  in  Sixty-third  Street  from 
Market  to  Arch  Streets,  another  new  point, 
5433  vehicles.  In  Xicetown  Lane  from 
Front  Street  east,  observed  for  the  first 
time,  1522  vehicles  were  noted.  Seventy- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  vehicles  at  all  points 
were    motor-driven. 

December  31st. — Mayor  Smith  approved 
an  ordinance  regulating  traffic  on  streets 
occupied  by  car  tracks.  The  measure  pro- 
vides that  in  the  district  between  Third 
Street  and  the  Schuylkill  River  and  be- 
tween Girard  Avenue  and  South  Street, 
excepting  Fairmount  Avenue  west  of  P. road 
Street,  and  Chestnut  Street.  ea>t  of  Third 
Streer.  all  streets  over  which  a  single  line 
of  railway  cars  is  operated  shall  be  one- 
way  streets. 

All  vehicle  travel  upon  every  such  street 
is  to  be  in  the  direction  in  which  the  street 
railway  line  is  operated.  <  )n  all  Mich  thor- 
oughfares parking  of  vehicles  shall  be  con- 
fined to  one  side  of  the  street  onlv.  The 
measure    provides    further    that    all'  streets 


bounded  by  Race,  Pine,  Seventh  and  Six- 
teenth Streets,  and  on  Broad  from  South 
Street  to  Columbia  Avenue,  are  designated 
as  non-parking  streets,  and  no  vehicle  will 
be  allowed  to   park  or   stand  thereon. 

All  street  cars,  at  all  times,  will  have  the 
right  of  way. 

Strikes  mid  Labor  Disputes  in 
1JHJ) — January  4th. — Strike  of  milk-wagon 
drivers.  It  was  announced  on  January  7th 
that  1294  wagons  were  idle.  Failure  to 
recognize  Driver's  Union  given  as  the 
cause. 

January  10th. — Milk-wagon  driver's  strike 
ended,  the  men  returning  to  work.  Pub- 
licity given  the  wages  of  the  drivers,  said 
to  range  from  S30  to  $80  a  week,  had  the 
effect  of  attracting  many  to  take  their 
places. 

January  11th. — 500  knitters  in  13  hosiery 
mills  went  on  strike  for  an  increase  of  25 
per    cent,    in    wages. 

January  13th. — Pennsylvania  Manufac- 
turers Association  at  its  annual  meeting  de- 
cided to  contest  the  demand  of  the  Textile 
Workers  of  America   for  an   8-hour   day. 

January  23d.— 7000  workers  affiliated 
with  the  Dress  and  Waist  Maker's  Union 
on    strike    for   a    20    per   cent,    increase. 

Announced  that  textile  workers,  begin- 
ning with  February  3d  would  work  only 
8    hours. 

January 
agreed  to 
tration. 

January  29th. — Committee  appointed  by 
the  Council  of  Defense  to  inquire  into  the 
demands   of   the   United  Textile   Workers. 

February  3d. — Workers  in  the  textile 
mills   leave   work   at   end   of   eight   hours. 

February  4th. — 2000  textile  workers 
locked-out  by    18   mills. 

February  20th. — Builders  Exchange 
adopted  a  resolution  that  its  members 
would  grant  no  increases  until  conditions 
warrant. 

April  5th. — Striking  hosiery  knitters  of- 
fered 15  per  cent  increase  and  a  48-hour 
week.  On  April  14th  4500  strikers  re- 
turned to  work,  increases  between  18  and 
20    per    cent,    having    been    granted. 

May  1st. — About  1000  hotel  employees 
left  their  places  to  join  a  May  Day  protest 
or  genera!  strike.  The  Philadelphia  Cen- 
tral Labor  Union  at  a  meeting  declared  it 
was  out  of  sympathy  with  such  a  move 
ment.  Only  the  hotel  and  restaurant  em- 
ployees   struck. 

May  32th.  —  Several  hundred  bakers  wenl 
on    strike. 

June  3d. — Strike  of  employees  of  the 
Keystone    Telephone    Company,     to'    secure 


27th. — Shirt-waist      worker: 
submit    their    differenes    to    arbi 
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the  reinstatement  of  seven  persons  dismissed 
from   the  service. 

June  6th.-*-Twenty-five  Western  Union 
Telegraph  operators  walk  out  when  one  of 
their  number  was  dismissed. 

June  12th. — General  Telegraph  operators 
strike.  Announced  that  350  operators  were 
out    in    Philadelphia. 

July  9th. — Thirty  ships  tied  up  in  port 
by   general   strike  of   firemen   and  oilers. 

July  18th. — 40  umbrella  makers  went  on 
strike  for  increased  wages  and  a  45-hour 
week. 

August  26th. — 1000  bricklayers  'went  on 
strike  for  $1.25    an   hour. 

September  10th. — 300  union  barbers 
went  on  strike  for  a  minimum  wage  of 
$25,  and  50  per  cent,  of  the  amount  taken 
in  above  $40  a  week. 

September  15th. — Window  cleaners  went 
on   strike  for  $35   a  week  of  44   hours. 

September  18th. — Union  tailors  walked 
out  on  refusal  of  their  demands  for  ^36 
a  week,  a  44-hour  week  and  a  "closed 
shop." 

September  22d. — Five  of  the  65  builders 
and  contractors  conceded  the  bricklayers' 
demands,   and    their   men   returned   to   work. 

October  9th.- — Conference  of  miners  and 
operators  to  adjust  working  conditions  in 
the  soft  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Indiana   and   Illinois. 

October  11th. — Conference  comes  to 
abrupt  end,  because  the  operators  regarded 
the  60  per  cent,  wage  increase  asked  as 
"excessive." 

October  14th.— The  journeymen  brick- 
layers accepted  the  $1.10  per  hour  mini- 
mum  wage  and   ended   their  strike. 

October  20th. — 2500  team  and  truck 
drivers  on  strike  for  wage  increase  and 
"closed   shop." 

October  24th. — Strike  of  teamsters  ends 
by   both    sides   submitting    to   arbitration. 

November  11th. — An  injunction  was 
sought  in  Common  Pleas  Court  by  the 
Merchant  Tailors  Exchange  to  restrain  the 
Journeymen  Tailor's  Union  No.  56  from 
"acts    of    violence    and    intimidation." 

November  25  rh. — Taxicab  drivers  went 
on  strike  for  an  increase  from  $3.75  to 
$4  a  day. 

St.      Anne's      Catholic      Church — 

Lehigh  Avenue  and  Memphis  Street.  The 
church  dates  from  1845,  the  present  edi- 
fice from  18'>6.  Here  repose  relics  of  St. 
Anne,  Mother  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  and  on 
St.  Anne's  Day,  July  26th,  each  year  they 
are  exposed  after  a  solemn  procession. 
The  relics,  which  consist  of  three  small 
pieces  of  wrist  bones  of  the  Saint,  were 
brought  from  Rome  in  1894  by  the  late 
Rev.   Thomas   J.    Barry,   who    was   rector  of 


the  church  at  the  time.  Each  year  on  St. 
Anne's  Day,  large  crowds  of  pilgrims  visit 
the  church,  among  them  many  who  are 
lame  or  diseased  who  kiss  the  relics  and 
seek  the  prayers  and  help  of   Saint  Anne. 

St.  TJeorgre's   Methodist    Chnrch— 

Fourth  Street,  south  of  Vine.  Oldest 
Methodist  Church  in  Philadelphia.  Orig- 
inally built  in  1763  for  a  German  Reformed 
congregation  which  adopted  the  name  St. 
George's.  The  effort  was  unsuccessful,  and 
in  1769,  the  Methodists  purchased  the  un- 
completed structure.  During  the  Revolu- 
tion the  building  was  used  as  a  riding 
school  by  the  British  army  of  cccupat-'on. 
The  edifice  lias  a  front  of  60  feet  and  a 
depth   of   85    feet. 

In  1773  the  first  annual  conference  of 
Methodist  preachers  in  America,  was  con- 
ducted  in    St.    George's. 

November  23d,  24th. — The  150th  anniver- 
sary of  the  church  was  celebrated.  Bishop 
Thomas  B.  Neely,  preached  a  historical 
sermon  on  the  first  day,  and  Bishop  Berry 
spoke  on  the  second  day  of  the  celebration. 

St.   James'    Church.   Ivinprsessins 

—Woodland  Avenue  and  69th  Street. 
Originally  a  Swedish  Lutheran  Church, 
united  with  Gloria  Dei.  The  original 
building  (the  western  part  of  present 
structure)  was  erected  in  1762,  63.  The 
congregation  united  with  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  about  the  same  time  that 
Gloria  Dei  went  into  that  communion. 
See  Old  Swedes  Church. 

St.     John's     Lutheran      Church — 

Race  Street  between  Fifth  and  Sixth.  This 
picturesque  edifice  is  said  to  be  the  oldest 
permanently  established  English  Lutheran 
Church  in  the  world.  Congregation  or- 
ganized  in    1806;   building  erected   in    1808. 

St.  John  the  Evangelist.  Catho- 
lic Chnrch  of — Thirteenth  Street  south 
of  Market.  Finished  in  1832,  principally 
through  the  exertions  of  the  Rev.  John 
Hughes,  who  afterward  became  Archbishop 
of  New  York.  The  church  originally 
boasted  the  first  fresco  painting  in  America 
— an  altar  piece  by  Nicholas  Monachesi. 
Fire  en  two  occasions  damaged  the  struc- 
ture, and  the  interior  and  exterior  have 
been  entirely  remodelled.  It  was  the  Cathe- 
dral of   Bishop  Kenrick  from    1832   to   1851. 

St.  Martin's — Station  on  the  Chestnut 
Hill  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
The  station  formerly  wis  known  as  Wis- 
sahickon  and  takes  its  present  name  from 
the  Episcopal  Memorial  Church  of  St. 
Martin's  in  the  Fields,  erected  there  in 
1S88. 
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St.      Mary's      Catholic      Church— 

Fourth  Street  south  of  Locust.  Erected  in 
1763,  it  is  the  oldest  Catholic  edifice  in  the 
city.  The  money  for  its  erection  was  con- 
tributed almost  wholly  by  members  of  St. 
Josephs  congregauon.  In  1310  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Michael  Egan  was  created  first  bishop 
of  Philadelphia  and  St.  Mary's  became  the 
Cathedral  Church.  In  1S10  the  church  was 
enlarged  and  altered. 

St.  Michael's  and  Zion's  Luth- 
eran Church — Franklin  Square.  The 
congregation  was  organized  in  1742,  and 
was  the  outcome  of  the  preaching  of  Henry 
Melchior  Muhlenberg,  who  came  to  Phila- 
delphia in  that  year.  The  present  church 
building  was  dedicated  in   1870. 

St.    Michael's    Lutheran     Church 

— Germantown  Avenue  and  Phil  Ellena 
Street,  Germantown,  was  organized  in  1730. 

St.  Peter's  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church—  Third  anl  Pine  Streets.  The 
government  of  the  church  from  the  founda- 
tion and  until  1832.  was  by  the  vestry  of 
Christ  Church.  Building  erected  1758- 
1761.  Spire  and  tower,  218  feet  high, 
finished  in  1842.  Many  notable  persons 
are  buried   in  the  church  yard. 

"Sunday     Bine     Law"     of     1791 — 

The  Act  of  Assembly,  April  22,  1794,  en- 
titled "Worldly  Employment  of  Business  on 
Sunday  Prohibited,"  was  subject  of  heated 
dicussion,  of  futile  attempts  to  revise  it, 
and  of  practical  testing  of  its  validity,  dur- 
ing the  year  1919.     The  Act  sets  forth: 

"If  any  person  shall  do  or  perform  any 
worldly  employment  or  business  whatsoever 
on  the  Lord's  Day,  commonly  called  Sun- 
day (works  of  necessity  or  charity  only 
excepted),  shall  use  or  practice  any  un- 
lawful game,  hunting,  shooting,  sport  or 
diversion  whatsoever  on  the  same  day  and 
be  convicted  thereof,  every  such  person  so 
offending  shall  for  every  such  offense  for- 
feit and  pay  four  dollars,  to  be  levied  by 
distress;  or  in  case  he  or  she  shall  refuse 
or  neglect  to  pay  the  said  sum,  or  goods 
and  chattels  cannot  be  found  whereof  to 
levy  the  same  by  distress!,  he  or  she  shall 
suffer  six-days'  imprisonment  in  the  house 
of   correction    of    the   proper   county: 

"Provided  always,  That  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  lie  construed  to  prohibit  the 
dressing  of  victuals  in  private  families, 
bakehouses,  lodging  houses,  inns  and  other 
houses  of  entertainment  for  the  use  of  so- 
journers, travelers  or  strangers,  or  to 
hinder  watermen  from  landing  their  pas- 
sengers, or  ferrymen  from  carrying  over  the 
water   travelers,    or   persons   removing  with 


their  families  on  the  Lord's  Day,  commonly 
called  Sunday,  nor  to  the  delivery  of  milk 
or  the  necessaries  of  life,  before  nine  of 
the  clock  in  the  forenoon,  nor  after  live 
oi  the  clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day." 

On  February  5th. — Representative  Wil- 
liam F.  Rorke,  of  Philadelphia,  introduced 
a  bill  in  the  State  House  of  Representatives 
proposing  the  following  amendment  to  the 
law: 

"Nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  be 
construed  to  prohibit  the  giving  of  lec- 
tures, orchestral  concerts  and  other  enter- 
tainments of  an  educational  character  in 
which,  if  a  stage  or  platform  be  used,  there 
shall  be  no  raising  or  lowering  of  a  cur- 
tain, no  appearance  of  any  person  in  cos- 
tume and  no  moving  or  changing  of  scenery 
or  furniture  upon  such  stage  or  platform 
on  the  Lord's  Day,  commonly  called  Sun- 
day, after  the  hour  of  7  o'clock  of  the 
same   day." 

March  10th. — The  Committee  on  Judi- 
ciary Special  named  to  hold  public  hearings 
on  the  Rorke  Bill,  held  its  first  public 
meeting  in  City  Hall.  Many  prominent 
citizens  spoke  in  favor  of  the  bill,  inter- 
rupted by  jeers  and  hisses  of  persons  who 
Opposed    the  measure. 

March  14th. — The  Methodist  Episcopal 
Conference,  then  in  session,  passed  a  reso- 
lution urging  "all  lovers  of  an  uncommer- 
cialized  Sabbath  to  refuse  to  attend  moving 
pictures  or  any  other  entertainments  at 
which  there  is  presented  an  appeal  or  pe- 
tition to  overthrow  the  Christian  Sabbath." 
'  March  17th. — Rorke  Committee  held  pub- 
lic   hearing   in    Pittsburgh. 

March  19th. — Final  hearing  by  the 
Rorke  Committee  in  Harrisburg,  when  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  gave  a  concert  to 
illustrate  the  nature  of  entertainment  pro- 
posed  to   be  legalized   by   the  bill. 

March  25th. — Sub-committee  reported 
bill  negatively  and  Judiciary  Committee 
killed   the  bill   by  a  vote  of   18   to   6. 

April  1st. — Unsuccessful  effort  made  to 
replace  the  Rorke  Bill  on  the  House  Cal- 
endar. Vote  20  for,  139  against  the  reso- 
lution. 

April  12th. — William  Findlay  Brown,  \vh.> 
presented  a  resolution  providing  for  in- 
nocent athletics  in  the  city  parks  to  the 
Park  Commission  received  many  letters 
urging  the  Commission  to  pass  the  measure. 

Announcement  by  the  Victory  Loan 
Committee  that  moving  pictures  would  be 
shown  on  Sunday  nights  during  the  Loan 
1  hive 

April  14th. — Baptist  Ministers  Confer- 
ence refused  to  protest  Sunday  ball  play- 
ing in   the  park. 

April    14th.— -Rev.    Dr.    Percy    Shelley,   of 
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the  Philadelphia  Sabbath  Association  an- 
nounced to  the  Presbyterian  Minister's 
Association  that  the  Sunday  campaign  of 
the  Loan  Committee  was  an  insult  to  the 
churches  and  to  Christian  people  and  that 
they  would  be  within  their  rights  in  refus- 
ing to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Victory 
Loan. 

April  27th.— Sunday.  -The  Price  of 
Peace,"  the  moving  picture  shown  to  en- 
courage the  Victory  Loan,  shown  in  three 
theatres    to    crowded    houses. 

Central  Labor  Union  indorsed  Sunday 
athletics  in   the  Park. 

May  14th. — Fairmount  Park  Commission 
passed  the  resolution  introduced  the  pre- 
ceding month  by  William  Fiudlay  Brown, 
sanctioning  outdoor  games  in  the  park  on 
Sunday. 

May  26th. —  Methodist,  Reformed  and 
Presbyterian  ministerial  meetings  adopted 
a  resolution  protesting  games  in  the  park- 
on   Sunday. 

June  23d. — Pennsylvania  Lord's  Day 
Alliance  and  other  associations  tiled  a  bill 
in  equity  and  a  petition  for  an  injunction 
in  Court  of  Common  Pleas  No.  5,  to  re- 
strain the  Mayor,  Councils  and  the  Park 
Commission  from  sanctioning  Sunday 
athletics    in    the    park. 

August  15th. — Sunday  ball  games  in 
Fairmount  Park  sustained  by  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  Xo.  5,  in  an  opinion  by 
Judge  Staake,  refusing  the  injunction 
sought. 

October  21st. — Lieutenant  John  C.  How- 
ard, an  aviator,  given  a  hearing  by  Magis- 
trate Harris,  charged  with  giving  Sunday 
exhibitions  and  carrying  passengers  on  his 
aeroplane  at  the  flying  field  at  "1st  Street 
and_  Island   Road. 

November  5th. — Clement  H.  Congdon, 
Vice-president  of  the  Constitutional  Liberty 
League,  who  had  permitted  himself  to  be 
arrested  for  ball  '  playing  in  the  park  on 
Sunday,  as  a  test  case,  fined  S4  and  costs 
by  Magistrate  Renshaw.  Mr.  Congdon 
gave  notice  of  appeal  to  the  Quarter  Ses- 
sions Court.  He  was  convicted  in  court 
in  December  and  the  case  was  appealed 
to   the  Superior  Court. 

November  6th. — Lieutenant  Howard  dis- 
charged on  the  opinion-  of  City  Solicitor 
Connelly  that  taking  passengers  for  rides 
in    aeroplanes   was   not   a    violation    of   law. 

Smmyelift* — A  settlement  in  the  21st 
Ward. 

Supplies,  Department  of — Work  of 
this  department  is  now  covered  by  that  of 
the  Purchasing  Agent,  created  under  the 
Act  of  June  25,  1919.  See  Purchasing 
Agent. 


Surveys,  Bureau  of — This  branch  of 
the  City  Government  might  justly  be  re- 
garded as  the  oldest  department  in  the 
municipality,  for  the  first  person  William 
Penn  sent  to  his  province  was  a  "surveyor"- 
general,  Thomas  Holme,  whose  first  impor- 
tant work  here  was  to  lay  out  the  City  of 
Philadelphia.  Under  the  Charters  of  1885 
(The  Bullitt  Bill)  and  the  new  Charter 
(Act  of  June  25,  1919)  it  is  a  part  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Works,  and  comes 
under  the  supervision  of  the  director  of 
that  department.  All  sewer  construction  is 
conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  Survey 
Bureau. 

Rooms  410  to  418,  east  corridor,  City 
Hall. 

Chief    Engineer,     George    S.     Webster; 

salary,  $8000. 
Principal    Assistant    Engineer,     Charies 

Frommer;   salary,  $4:00. 
Assistant  Engineers : 
Bridge  Division,  Jonathan  Jones  ....    $5000 
Grade    Crossing   Division,    Tames   W. 

'  Phillips     4000 

Sczcer  Construction,  Henry  T.  Shelley     3600 
Sczcage    Disposal    and    Sewer    Plans, 

John    E.    Allen    3600 

Testing   Laboratory,    F.    B.    Lysle    .  .  .      3000 
Chief   and    Recording    Clerk,  'Jos.    R. 

Scott    2  000 

Registry  Office,  Rooms  510  to  520,  east 
corridor,   City   Hall. 

Registrar.   W.   W.   Hill.   $2000. 
Board    of     Surveyors.       Board    meets    at 
office    of    Bureau    of    Surveys,    on    first    and 
third   Mondays  of   each   month,   at  2   o'clock 
P.    M.      The    Surveyors   and    Regulators   ap- 
pointed by   the   Director  of   the   Department 
of    Public    Works,    under    Acts    of    Tune    1. 
1885   and  June  25,   1919.      Salary,   $4000. 
Districts. 
First. — 30th,    36th    and    48th    Wards,    and 
26th    Ward    west    of   Broad    Street.       loseph 
C.    Barnard,    N.    W.    Cor.    Broad    Street   and 
Snyder  Avenue. 

Second. — 1st  and  26th  Wards  east  of 
Broad  Street  and  30th  Ward.  R.  A.  Mc- 
Fadden,   1206   Reed  Street. 

Third.— 2d,  3d,  4th,  5th.  6th,  7th.  8th. 
9Ui  and  10th  Wards.  William  C.  Reeder. 
N.   W.   Cor.    Fifteenth  and   Race  Streets 

Fourth.— llth,  12th,  13th.  14th,  15th, 
16th,  17th,  20th,  29th.  32d  and  47th  Wards. 
Frits    Bloch,    831-33    N.    Bro.-.d    Street. 

Fifth. — Parts  of  33-1,  35th,  42d,  43d  and 
45th  Wards.  Walter  Brinton,  521  W. 
Venango   Street. 

St.rf/t.— 18th,  19th,  25th.  31st  and  part^ 
of  33.1,  43d  and  45th  Wards.  A  Zane 
Hoffman,  3017    "!•"'    Street. 

Seventh. — Part  of  40th  Ward,  southwest 
of   Fifty-sixth    Street  and   southeast  of   Elm- 
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wood  Avenue.     T.  Harvey  Gillingham,  Room 
530,  City   Hall. 

Eighth.— 21st    Ward.      K.    \V.    Granlutid, 

•4444    Main    Street,    Manavunk. 

Ninth.— 2Z&  Ward  and  part  of  424  Ward 
west  of  Broad  Street.  Herbert  H.  Fuller, 
School  House  Lane  and  Oermantown 
Avenue. 

Tenth. — 23d  Ward  and  parts  of  35ih, 
41st,  42d  and  45th  Wards.  J.  H.  Webster, 
Jr.,    1539   Overington   Street. 

Eleventh. — 24th,  34th  and  44th  Wards. 
George  W.    Hyde,  4036   Lancaster   Avenue. 

Twelfth. — 27th  and  46th  Wards  and  part 
of  40th  northeast  of  56th  Street  and  north- 
west of  F.lmwood  Avenue.  George  L. 
Martin,  108  S.   Fortieth   Street. 

Thirteenth.— 28th,  37th  and  38th  Wards. 
William  F.  Wingate,  1428  (den  wood 
Avenue. 

Fourteenth. — Parts  of  35th  and  41st 
Wards  northeast  of  Cottman  Street.  C.  B. 
Webster,  8031    Frankford  Avenue. 

Swam  poodle— A  nickname  given  to  a 
settlement  of  houses  situated  between 
Twentieth  Street  and  Twenty-third  or 
Twenty-fourth,  south  of  the  Hart  Road, 
and  upon  Cumberland  and  Huntington 
Streets. 

Swedes  in  Philadelphia — See  For- 
eign Population. 

Sweet  briar-—  West  Park,  north  of 
Girard  Avenue.  Its  builder  and  owner, 
Samuel  Breck,  was  a  typical  gentleman, 
and,  moreover,  a  remarkable  man  in  a 
conservative  way.  He  was  a  native  of 
Boston,  and  so  long  was  his  life  that  while 
he  was  of  sufficient  age  to  have  some  recol- 
lection of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  the 
great  Civil  War  had  been  in  progress  for 
more  than  a  year  when,  on  August  31, 
1S62,  he  breathed  his  last.  The  first  para- 
graphs of  his  '•Recollections"  are  devoted 
to  a  brief  description  of  his  estate.  Sweet- 
briar,  where  he  was  then  living.  It  is 
dated  January  17,  1830.  "My  residence 
has  been."  he  wrote,  "when  at  home  with 
my  family,  where  it  now  is,  for  more  than 
30  years,  being  an  estate'  belonging  to  me, 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill, in  the  township  of  Blocklev,  County 
of  Philadelphia,  and  two  miles  '  from  the 
uestern  part  of  the  city.  The  mansion  r.ti 
this  estate  I  built  in  17°7.  It  is  a  fine 
stone  house,  rough  enst,  53  feet  long,  38 
broad  and  three  s'.ories  high,  having  out- 
buildings of  every  kind  suitable  for  elegance 
and  comfort.*'  Breck  occupied  the  man- 
sion until  183S.  It  was  added  to  Fairmount 
Park  in   1869. 


Swimming        Pool*,       J»nhlic — See 

Playgrounds. 

Swiss  in  Philadelphia — See  For- 
eign  Population. 

Tabor — Settlement  which  arose  around 
the  North  Penn  Railroad  station  of  that 
name,  42d  Ward. 

Taeony — In  the  present  41s«-  Ward. 
Toaconing  or  Toaconick,  a  small  township 
laid  down  on  Holme's  map  of  1683,  84,  situ- 
ate in  the  bend  between  the  Delaware 
River,  Wissinoming  (reek  on  the  north- 
east, and  Frankford  Creek  and  Little  Ta- 
eony Creek  on  the  south  and  west.  It  lays 
east  of  the  town  of  Frankford,  and  at  an 
early  date  was  incorporated  in  Oxford 
Township.  The  name  was  derived  from 
Tekene,  and  means  "wood"  or  "an  unin- 
habited place." 

Taxes   Collected    in    1!>10— The  col 

lections  of  the  Department  of  Receiver  of 
Taxes  during  the  year  1919  aggregated 
$53,428,050.36,  which"  is  the  largest  collec- 
tion made  in  a  similar  period  in  the  history 
of  the  city.  The  total  receipts  in  1918 
were   §49,970,820.37. 

Of  the  total  payments  in  1919,  $29,867,- 
911.62  was  on  acount  of  city  taxes  as  com- 
pared with  $28,855,704.22  in  the  previous 
year  and  the  school  taxes,  $10,492,824.30 
compared   with   $10,137,507.46  in    1918. 

Among  the  other  collections  made  were: 
Delinquent  city  taxes,  $1,974,649.79;  de- 
linquent school  taxes,  $703,971.81:  personal 
property  taxes,  $2,787.829  11;  poll  tax, 
$79,588.75,  and  moving  picture  licenses, 
•SI  6,400. 


Taxes.    Delimiiieiit,    Rnrean    of — 

Rooms  114-116  east  corridor,  City  Hall. 
Chief  Deputv,  Frank  J.  Willard;  salary. 
$2500.      Cashier,  Joseph    Franklin,  $2000. 

,  Water  Rents.  Bureau  of,  Room  196  north 
corridor,  City  Hall.  Chief  Clerk.  John  H. 
Lansing;  salarv,  $2000.  Cashier,  Robert  W. 
McCay;    salary,   $1800. 

Taxes,      Personal      Property — The 

total  amount  of  personal  property  assessed 
for  the  tax  of  4  mills  on  the  dollar  in 
1919,  was  $792,000,000;  in  1918,  $702,242.- 
784.  In  1917,  the  amount  was  $646,5 00,000. 
The  larger  returns  made  in  1919  showed  the 
following: 

Anthony  J.   Drexel  Estate $11,398,700 

Francis  A.    Drexel   Estate 5,632,981 

Thomas  Dolan  Estate 5,632,981 

Mrs.    Anne    M.     Weight  man 

Walker    Penfield    5,188,878 

John  J.   Emery   Estate  4,159,737 

Briggs   S.   Cunningham    Estate...      4,497,464 
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John    Dobson   Estate    $2,351,525 

Frederic   Courtland  Penfield    ...  2,154,000 

John  A.  Brown  Estate 1,938,852 

James  W.    Paul   Estate    1,886,430 

A.  J.    Cassatt  Estate    1,585,475 

J.    Dundas  Lippincott  Estate    ...  1,359,197 

Howell  Lloyd 1,399,516 

Sallie  Houston   Henrv    Estate    .  .  1,181,350 

M.   E.   McDowell   Estate   1,021,480 

William  Bucknell  Estate 989,700 

Hugh  Craig  Estate   911,550 

Thomas  Drake   Estate    878,500 

Charles   Lennig    765,501 

Alexander  Biddle    689,072 

Catharine   A.    Wentz    644,900 

Bernard   M.    Farren    644,615 

Lydia  T.    Morris   609,000 

William    H.    Kemble  Estate    561,018 

Alice  B.  Willing  Estate 532,810 

Susan  T.   Groorae   (minor)    510,100 

Louise  E.  Austin  Estate   501,525 

Helen  Simpson   Seeley 722,744 

T.  Donald  Cameron  Estate 618,698 

Charles   Scott   Estate    683,646 

B.  Frank  Clyde  Estate   506,571 

John  J.   Emerv   (minor's  accumu- 
lation)       990,910 

E.  T.   Stotesbitry 583,000 

Amelia  H.   Harjes   Estar.e    805,024 

J.   B.   Moorehead  Estate    632, 661 

Joseph  Louchheim   Estate    336,730 

Richard   I.   Robinson   Estate 389,523 

A.  W.   Dougherty  Estate 407,266 

I.  H.  Davis  Estate   479,658 

Charles   I.    Cragin    Estate    296,555 

Henry   B.    Co.xe   Estate    295,470 

Walter  H.   Brvant  Estate    321,693 

Charles  E.  Berwind  Estate 497,850 

Ellis  Ames   Ballard    373,200 

Sarah   C.    Savage  Estate    362,782 

William  S.  Revburn  Estate 451,760 

John  G.  Powell  Estate 338,481 

Anna   M.    Powers   Estate    366,670 

Thomas  M.    Righter 389,440 

Harriett   L.   Smyth    470,760 

James  McManes  Estate 300,200 

Loving  R.   Gale   345,778 

Fannie   E.    Hunter    448,108 

Edward    B.    Leisenring    356,870 

Richard    S.    Mason    256,250 

Mary    W.   W.   Morgan    277,324 

Horace   Pettit    Estate    488,870 

John  Wright 273,945 

Tames   Spear   Estate    417,800 

Edgar  T.    Scott   Estate    381,115 

Edward  T.   Steel   Estate   267,467 

Thomas    Robb    Estate   291,420 

T.   T.   Shannon  Estate 296,000 

William    H.    Greene    478,346 

Thomas   McKean   Estate    396,600 

Sallie  C.    Hilprecht   Estate    253,140 

(  offin   Colket  Estate    254,940 

Jane  B.  Crant  Estate 292,014 

Alice  G.   Brock  Estate 427,555 


Jonathan   R.    Seltzer   Estate    ....  $264,252 

Charles  Longstreet  Estate 490,556 

Andrew    M.    Eastwick    -""  330,800 

Selden   S.   Walklev    269,939 

B.  M.  Clapp  and  M.  A.  Clapp  .  .  292,820 

Elizabeth  M.  Rush  Estate 333,247 

Esther  C.   Dougherty    301,000 

Jarvis   Mason    Estate    308,200 

Alfred   C.    Harrison,   Jr 255,470 

William    F.    Harrison    255,470 

Kate   Harrison   Prentice    257,270 

Mildred   von   Holstein    257,270 

Charles  W.    Welsh    299,340 

Rosa  M.  De  Bryas 240,400 

Taxes,  Receiver  of — Rooms  102,  104, 
106,  108,  112,  114,  116,  177  and  196  north 
corridor,  City  Hall.  The  Receiver  of  Taxes 
receives  all  moneys  due  the  city  for  city 
and  school  taxes,  licenses,  water  rents,  water 
pipe,  frontages,  permits,  and  rents  from 
markets,  landings,  wharves,  and  other  pub- 
lic property,  etc.,  and_  makes  daily  returns 
to  the  City  Controller  in  writing  of  all  such 
receipts,  and  shall  be  charged  by  the  City 
Controller  with  full  amount  of  all  tax  dupli- 
cates of  the  several  wards.  A  person  to  be 
eligible  to  this  office  must  be  a  citizen  and 
resident  of  Philadelphia  for  at  least  seven 
years  preceding  his  election.  The  officer  is 
elected  for  four  years.  Receiver  of  Taxes, 
W,  Freeland  Kendrick;  salary,  $10,000. 
Term  expires  first  Monday  of  January, 
1922.  Assistant  Receiver,  Harry  W.  Keelv; 
salary,  $4500.  Chief  Clerk,  '  Abner  W. 
Dowdell;   salary,   $3000. 

Taxes,   Revision   of.  Department 

— Rooms  181-187,  180-188  west  corridor, 
City  'Hall.  By  Act  of  Assembly,  the  three 
members  constituting  the  Board  are  ap- 
pointed by  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for 
three  years. 

Members      of      the      Board — Fresident, 

Simon    Gratz;    Secretary,    J.    Wesley 

Durham,     and    David    N.     Fell,    Jr.; 

salaries,  $6000  each. 
Chief    Clerk,    John    N.    Haines;    salarv, 

$2500. 

Tax  Offices,  Branch — Main  office  Re 
ceiver  of  Taxes,  north  corridor,  City  Hall. 
By  Act  of  Assembly  and  Ordinance  of  City 
Councils,  the  following  Local  Branch  Tax 
Offices  have  been  established,  and  are  a  part 
of  the  Department  of  Receiver  of  Taxes. 
Taxes  and  water  rents  for  the  current  year 
can  be  paid  at  these  local  offices  for  prop- 
erties in  the  wards  named  in  the  several 
branch  offices. 

Taxes  and  water  rents  for  all  wards  may 
be  paid  at  the  Main  Office,  City  Hall. 

The  salaries  per  annum  for  each  of  the 
eight    local    offices    are    as    follows:     Local 
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Receivers,  $2500;  Cashiers,  $1800;  Clerks, 
$1100. 

Branch  Office  No.  1.,  1802-4  S.  Broad 
Street,  1st,  26th,  36th,  39th  and  48th  Wards. 

Branch  Office  No.  2,  4425  Lancaster 
Ave.,  24th,  34th  and  44th  Wards. 

Branch  Office  No.  3,  3936  Market 
Street,  27th,  40th  and  46th  Wards. 

Branch  Office  No.  4,  Germantown  Ave. 
and  Tioga  Street,  21st,  28th,  37th,  38th  and 
43d  Wards. 

Branch  Office  No.  5,  2029  N.  Front 
Street,  18th,  19th,  25th,  31st  and  33d  Wards. 

Branch  Office  No.  6,  4428  Frankford 
Avenue,  23d  and  45th  Wards. 

Branch  Office  No.  7,  Town  Hall,  Ger- 
mantown, 22d   and   42d  Wards. 

Branch  Office  No.  8,  8031  Frankford 
Avenue,   35th  and  41st  Wards. 

Tax  Rate— In  the  table  below  the  tax 
rate  per  $100  (assessed  value  until  1904, 
and  since  then  on  the  market  value).  _  From 
1856  to  1865  inclusive,  the  figures  include 
the  state  tax  on  real  estate.  The  law  was 
repealed  the  latter  year.  Since  1912  there 
has  been  a  separate  school  tax.  This  was 
50  cents  per  $100  in  from  1912  to  1917,  60 
cents  per  $100  in  1918-1919,  and  70  cents 
per  $100  for  1920.  In  the  years  1872  to 
1876.  inclusive,  there  was  a  special  tax  for 
the  erection  of  the  Public  Buildings  (City 
Hall).  This  was  8  cents  per  $100  in  1872; 
10  cents,  1873-74;  25  cents,  1875;  and  10 
cents,  1876.  The  figures  include  all  special 
taxes  assessed  on  real   estate. 

1856 


1857 

.  2.30 
.  2  10 

1877  

..  2.25 

1858 

1878  

..  2.15 

1859, 

60 

.  2.00 

1879  

..  2.05 

1861 

.  2.25 

1880  

..  2.00 

1862, 

63,  64.. 

.  2.30 

1881  

..  1.95 

1865 

.  2.80 
.  4.00 

1882  . 

1  90 

1866, 

67  .... 

1883-1903  . . 

..  1.85 

1868 

.  1.40 

1904-1916  .. 

..  1.50 

1869, 

70,  71.. 

.  1.80 
.  2.08 

1917  

..  1.75 

1872 

1918,  19  ... 

..  2.35 

1873 

.  2.15 

1920  

.  .  2.85 

1874 

.  2.20 

Teachers.    Oolleere    Courses    for — 

University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  College 
Courses  for  Teachers,  as  the  name  indicates, 
are  intended  primarily  for  those  now  en- 
gaged in  teaching  whose  regular  work 
makes  it  impossible  for  them  to  pursue 
courses  of  study  at  the  usual  hours  for 
college  classes.  The  classes  are  accord- 
ingly held  in  the  afternoons  and  evenings 
and  on  Saturdays,  but  the  instruction  eriven 
corresponds  in  every  ro.pr.-ct  to  that  offered 
in  the  course  in  Arts  and  Science  and  leads 
to  the  same  decrees.  For  this  reason 
many    others    besides    teachers    have    taken 


advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  pursue  col- 
lege work  and  a  considerable  number  by 
devoting  their  whole  time  to  study  have 
completed  the  full  college  course  in  four 
years  and  obtained  degrees  by  means  of 
these  Teachers'  Courses.  They  are  there- 
fore adapted  to  the  needs  of  three  classes 
of  students:  first,  teachers  and  others  who, 
without  being  able  to  complete  a  full  col- 
lege course,  _  desire  instruction  of  college 
grade  in  particular  branches;  second,  teach- 
ers who  wish  to  complete  the  work  for  a 
college  degree  while  still  carrying  on  their 
regular  school  work;  and  third,  those  who 
desire  to  spend  their  whole  time  in  study 
but  who  for  various  reasons  are  unable 
to  attend  the  regular  classes  in  the  course 
in  Arts  and  Science.  A  certain  number 
combine  the  second  and  third  objects  by 
obtaining  while  still  teaching  sufficient  col- 
lege credits  in  the  Teachers'  Courses  to 
enable  them  to  obtain  a  degree  by  devoting 
one  fuU  year  to  uninterrupted  study  at  the 
Universitv.  The  Teachers'  Courses  were 
first  established  in  1892,  but  until  1906  no 
college  credit  was  given  for  the  work.  Since 
then,  however,  the  courses  have  developed 
rapidly  until  instruction  is  now  given  to 
the  extent  of  nearly  two  hundred  units. 
Director,  Arthur  C.  Howland,  Ph.D. 

Temple  University. — The  college  grew 
out  of  a  demand  made  upon  the  University 
for  special  instruction  for  the  training  of 
teachers  along  specific  lines. 

Within  the  last  few  years  teachers  have 
begun  to  realize  that  the  usual  normal  edit 
cation  is  not  sufficient  to  fit  them  for  the 
higher  places  in  educational  work,  and  are 
asking  for  courses  which  lead  to  the  bache- 
lor's .degree.  In  response  to  this  demand 
Temple  University  has  arranged  courses 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Education.  As  now  organized  there  are 
two  groups  of  courses — those  leading  to  the 
bachelor's  degree  and  those  leading  to  the 
Junior_  College  diplomas.  Diplomas  are 
given  in   the  following  courses: 

Two-year  courses  for  the  training  of  Ele- 
mentary School  Teachers,  High  School 
Teachers,  Teachers  of  Kindergartens,  the 
Household  Arts,  the  Practical  Art?,  Physical 
Education,  Business,  Music.  The  four- 
years'  courses  consisting  of  any  one  of  the 
two-year  courses  and  two  additional  years 
as  outlined  below,  leads  to  the  bachelor's 
degree  and  prepares  teachers  for  the  upper 
grades  in  the  elementary  schools,  for  voca- 
tional, continuation,  high  schools,  and  col- 
leges. 

Director  of  the  Department  of  Business 

Education,   Milton    F.    Stauffer. 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Kinder- 
garten    Training,    Lucinda     P.     Mac 
kenzie. 
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Director  of  the  Department  of  House 
hold  Science,  Gertrude  O.  L.  Dustin, 
B.S. 

Director  of  the  Department  of  Physical 
Education,   William    A.    Xicolai,    G.G. 

Telephones — The  first  experiment  with 
a  telephone  in  Philadelphia  was  held  at 
the  Centennial  Exposition,  when  Professor 
Alexander  Graham  Bell  had  wires  stretched 
from  Machinery  Hall  to  the  Main  Build- 
ing, and  gave  a  demonstration  for  the  bene- 
fit of  President  Grant  and  Emperor  Dom 
Pedro,  of  Brazil.  On  April  2,  1877,  Elisha 
P.  Gray  gave  a  demonstration  of  his  tele- 
phone at  the  office  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Co.,  then  at  Tenth  and  Chestnut 
Streets.  On  this  occasion  music  played  in 
Philadelphia  was  heard  by  an  audience  as- 
sembled in  Steinway  Hall,  New  York.  A 
similar  test  was  given  at  the  Academy  of 
Music  on   April   13th,   the  same  vear. 

In  1879  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  of 
Philadelphia  was  organized,  and  the  first 
phones  placed  in  active  use  were  in  the 
drug  stores  of  Henry  C.  Blair,  Eighth  and 
Walnut  Streets  and  Eighteenth  and  Chest- 
nut Streets.  The  company's  first  exchange 
was  at  400  Chestnut  Street,  in  the  old 
Philadelphia  Bank  Building,  being  later 
transferred  to  the  Wood  Building,  which 
was  erected  on  the  site.  Within  five  years 
there  were  four  telephone  companies  doing 
•     business   in    Philadelphia: 

Bell  Telephone  Co.,  400  Chestnut  Street; 
Baxter  Overland  Telephone  Co..  1001  Chest- 
nut Street;  Clay  Commercial  Telephone 
Co.,  1017  Chestnut  Street;  Delaware  and 
Atlantic  Telephone  Co.,  400  Chestnut  Street. 

At  present  there  are  two  companies  in 
the  telephone  business  here: 

Bell  Telephone  Company  of  Pennsylvania, 
office,  Parkway,  Arch  and  Seventeenth 
Streets.  Main  business  office,  1230  Arch 
Street. 

Keystone  Telephone  Company,  135  South 
Second  Street. 

Bell  Telephone  Company  of  Pennsyl- 
zania. — Incorporated  1879  as  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company  of  Philadelphia.  Name 
changed  to  present  title  in  1907.  Capital- 
ized at  $60,000,000.  Number  of  stations, 
including  local  connecting  companies  in 
Pennsylvania,  411.389,  principally  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  entire  system,  including  the 
remainder  of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Ohio 
and  West  Virginia,  has  678,288  stations 
('phones),  and   1,719,326  miles  of   wire. 

President.    Leonard    H.    Kinnard. 

Vice-president,  and  General  Manager, 
John   C.    Lynch. 

Assistant  General  Manager,  James  L. 
Kilpa  trick. 


Keystone  Telephone  Company  of  Phila- 
delphia.— Incorporated  1902.  Capital  stock, 
$2,500,000.  Owns  valuable  franchises  in 
Philadelphia,  including  many  miles  of  under- 
ground  conduits. 

January  20th. — The  United  Business 
Men's  Association  filed  a  protest  against 
the  proposed  telephone  rate  rise  with  the 
Public    Service   Commission. 

January  21st. — Bell  Telephone  Company, 
following  the  announcement  of  the  Post- 
master General  on  December  13,  1918, 
raised  its  toll  rates  approximately  20  per 
cent. 

January  22d. — Public  Service  Commis- 
sion directed  its  counsel  to  apply  to  the 
Dauphin  County  Court  for  an  injunction 
restraining  the  Bell  Telephone  Company 
from    increasing   its  rates. 

January  29th. — Dauphin  County  Court 
granted  a  preliminary  injunction  against 
the   Telephone   Company. 

February  6th. — The  United  Business 
Men's  Association  complained  of  over- 
charges by  the  Bell  Telephone  Company 
at  a  hearing  of  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission, and  asked  that  toll  meters  be  in- 
stalled. 

February  27th. — Sergius  P.  Grace,  assis- 
tant to  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Eastern 
group  of  Bell  Telephone  Companies  told 
the  Public  Service  Commission  it  would 
cost  more   than   51,000.000   to   install   meters. 

"I  have  thoroughly  investigated  that 
matter,"  responded  Mr.  Grace.  "In  this 
city  the  Bell  Company  has  69,681  stations, 
connected  with  28,786  lines;  these  would 
require  40,700  substation  registers.  The 
average  number  of  calls  handled  in  a  day- 
over  these  wires  is  307,400.  The  cost  of 
installing  registers  would  amount  at  the 
present  time  to  $15  each,  while  under 
pre-war  time  it  was  $11.25.  The  installa- 
tion of  registers  and  the  laying  of  all 
necessarv  wires  and  other  units  would 
be  $831,'200.  The  total  added  plant  cost 
would  amount  to  $269,5  71  more.  The  plac- 
ing of  a  substation  register  of  the  Balti- 
more type  in  Philadelphia  would  entail  an 
added  cost  of  $6.62  for  each  register  an- 
nually." 

March  13th. — A  proposal  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  Company  to  lower  the  commis- 
sions from  3.V.".  p<.-r  cent,  to  a  sliding  scale 
varying  between  10  and  20  per  cent,  given 
druggists  maintaining  pay  stations,  met 
with  organized  opposition.  The  new 
schedule  was  announced  to  go  into  effect 
on  April  1st.  A  committee  of  Philadel- 
phia association  of  Retail  Druggists  pre- 
sented a  petition  to  the  Company  to  recon- 
sider   the    decision. 
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March  14th.— The  Bell  Telephone  Com- 
pany refused  the  petition  of  the  druggists, 
and*  immediately  500  druggists  sent  formal 
letters  to  the  company  directing  it  to  dis- 
continue the  puhlic  telephone  service  in 
their  stores.  It  was  announced  that  3800 
pav  telephones  which  had  been  featured  by 
the  druggists  since  1906,  would  be  removed. 

March  28th.— Announced  that  the  com- 
pany would  instal  the  ousted  pay  phones 
in   candy  and  cigar  stores. 

April  1st.— Estimated  that  3800  phones 
in  1050  drug  stores  in  the  city  went  out 
of  service. 

April  2d. — Dauphin  County  Court  con- 
tinued its  original  injunction  against  the 
increased  telephone  rates  ordered  by  Post- 
master General  Burleson.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Schaffer  notified  all  telephone  com- 
panies in  Pennsylvania  to  restore  the  old 
rates    for    service. 

June  2d. — Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  confirmed  the  authority  of  the  Post- 
master General  to  regulate  telephone  rates, 
and  thereby  dissolved  the  injunction  of 
January    29th. 

June  16th. — Increase  of  20  per  cent,  in 
telephone    rates    effective. 

Juiy  10th.— The  Keystone  Telephone 
Company  announced  an  increase  of  rates, 
effective    August    1st. 

October  15th. — The  Bell  Telephone  Com- 
pany announced  it  will  install  automatic 
phones,  which  eliminate  local  operators. 
They  are  to  be  installed  gradually  and 
it  was  estimated  ten  years  would  elapse 
before  the  entire  system   was  completed. 

October  22d. — The  Keystone  Telephone 
Company  announced  it  would  have  auto- 
matic telephones  installed  in  the  Philadel- 
phia district   within   a   year. 

November  26th. — The  Public  Service 
Commission  refuse  the  Bell  Telephone 
Company  permission  to  continue  the  20 
per  cent,  increase  in  rates  after  December 
1st,  when  the  wires  are  to  be  returned  to 
the    Company    by    the    Postmaster    General, 

December  5th. — The  Public  Service  Com- 
mission dismissed  the  spit  of  the  United 
Business  Men's  Association  to  compel  the 
telephone    companies   to    install    meters. 

Temple  ITntvcwtity — Broad  Street, 
south  of  Perks.  Temple  University  had  a 
very'  humble  beginning  thirty-four  years 
ago.  In  1884  an  earnest  young  man,  desir- 
ous of  entering  the  ministry,  but  unqualified 
in  not  having  the  necessary  education,  sug- 
gested that  a  course  of  study  for  ambitious 
young  men  might  be  offered  at  night.  He 
spoke  to   Dr.    Russell   II.   Con  well,  the  pres- 


ent president  of  the  University,  who  en- 
dorsed the  plan,  a  small  group  of  students 
came  together,  with   Dr.  Conwell  as  its  first 

teacher. 

The  educational  movement,  which  had  its 
rise  in  such  an  unpretentious  way,  has 
gradually  grown  to  commanding  proportions. 
Two  years  after  its  inception  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  students  necessitated  a 
removal  to  a  separate  building.  At  the 
time  when  the  institution  secured  the  Col- 
lege charter— 1888— the  number  of  students 
was  590.  Now  the  number  of  students 
averages  4200  each  school  year  in  regular 
courses,  not  including  many  more  attending 
lectures.  Power  to  confer  degrees  was 
granted  in  1891,  and  the  Day  Department 
opened  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year.  On 
December  12,  1907,  the  charter  was  amended, 
changing  the  name  from  the  Temple  College 
to  Temple   University. 

The  Theological  School  was  opened  in 
the  fall  of  1893;  the  Law  School  in  the 
early  spring  of  18°5;  the  Medical  School 
in  September  of  1901.  During  the  year 
1907,  the  Philadelphia  Dental  College,  one 
of  the  oldest  Dental  Colleges  in  the  United 
States,  federated  with  the  Temple  Univers- 
ity. The  teaching  force  has  been  gradually- 
enlarged  until  at  present  the  total  number 
of  regular  instructors  is  312.  Today  there 
are  eighteen  departments.  The  University 
conducts  classes  morning,  afternoon  and 
evening  during  the  academic  year  and  for 
six  weeks  of  the  summer.  From  8.30  a.  m. 
to  10  p.  m.  there  are  only  fifteen  minutes 
during  the  day  and  evening  when  no  recita- 
tion or  lecture  is  being  held  in  one  or 
another    of    the    rooms    of    the    University. 

In  October,  1918,  Temple  University  was 
selected  as  one  of  the  institutions  for  the 
Students  Army  Training  Corps. 

Temple  University  has  its  offices  of  ad- 
ministration located  on  Broad  Street  below 
Perks  College  Hall,  the  Teachers  College 
Buildings.  Kennard  Hall,  and  two  of  its 
dormitories — Lucretia  Mott  and  the  Mary 
A.  5-tntesbury — are  in  this  immediate  vicin- 
ity. The  Departments  of  Medicine,  Phar- 
macy and  Dentistry  are  located  at  Eigh- 
teenth and  Buttonwood  Streets;  the  De- 
partments of  Law  and  Theology  at  Six- 
teenth and  Sansom  Streets;  the  College  of 
Music  at  221  South  Seventeenth  Street: 
one  of  its  hospitals,  the  Samaritan,  ic  at 
Bread  and  Ontario  Streets  and  the  other. 
the  <  iarretson,  at  Eighteenth  and  Hamilton 
Streets. 

The  office  of  the  Law  School  is  at  Six- 
teenth and  Sansom  Streets.  The  offices  of 
the  Theological  Department  and  the  College 
of  Music  are  at  221  South  Seventeenth 
Street. 

Temple  University  comprehends  the  fol- 
lowing  Departments: 
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The  College,  Teachers  College,  School 
of  Theology,  School  of  Law,  School  of 
Medicine,  School  of  Pharmacy,  Philadel- 
phia Dental  College,  University  High 
School,  University  Hospitals,  Department 
of  Business  Education,  Model  Schools 
(Day),  Elementary  Department  (Even- 
ings), Industrial  and  Technical  Courses, 
Department  of  Physical  Education,  College 
of  Music,  Department  of  Chiropody. 

Usually  the  faculty  of  Temple  University 
comprises  320  instructors,  and  there  is  an 
average  attendance  of  4500  students  in  all 
departments.  Its  buildings  are  distributed 
in  various  parts  of  the  city.  Many  of  the 
Departments  in  the  University  include 
normal   courses. 

President,     Rev.     Russell    H.     Conwell, 
D.D.,  LL.D. 

Vice-President,  Wilmer  Krusen,  M.D. 

Dean,   Laura   H.    Carnell,   A.B.,   Litt.D. 

Secretary,  George  A.  Welsh. 

Dean  of  the  College  Department,  James 
H.  Dunham,  Ph.D. 
Theological  School — Temple  Univer- 
sity. This  Department  is  among  the 
oldest  of  the  fifteen  departments  of  Temple 
University  as  now  organized;  originating 
with  a  little  group  of  young  men  who, 
thirty-four  years  ago,  met  with  Dr.  Con- 
well  to  study  for  the  ministry.  By  reason 
of  its  relation  to  the  other  departments 
and  activities  of  the  University,  it  has 
peculiar  facilities  for  the  complete  educa- 
tion of  students  for  the  Christian  ministry. 
Undenominational;  qualifies  men  for  ordin- 
ation  in   any   Protestant  church. 

Dean,  Walter  B.  Shumway,  D.D. 
February  17th. — 1919  Founder's  Day, 
which  was  also  the  Seventy-sixth  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  Rev.  Dr.  Russell  H. 
Conwell,  observed  at  the  Academy  of  Music. 
The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  was  conferred 
upon  Archbishop  Dougherty,  that  of  Doctor 
of  Letters  upon  Miss  Agnes  Repplier  and 
Alfred  Edward  Norton,  essayists;  and 
upon  Groves  Washington  Drew,  John 
Morrison  and  Milton  Harold  Nichols,  the 
degree   of    Doctor   of   Divinity. 

March  13th. — Dr.  Wilmer  Krusen,  Vice- 
president  of  the  Lniversity,  told  of  plans 
of  the  institution  for  erecting  a  building  to 
centralize  the  clashes  now  being  held  in 
nine  dwellings.  The  new  structure  is  to 
cost  $1,000,000. 

September  22<\. — The  University  was  re- 
opened with  the  largest  enrollment  in  its 
history. 

Terrapin  Clnl> — A  dining  club,  which 
claims  to  have  been  founded  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  It  was  rejuvenated  or  re- 
established about  twenty  years  ago.  One 
or    more    dinners    are    given    each    year    at 


the  Manufacturer's  Club,  members  cf  which 
are  eligible  for  membership  in  the  Terrapin 
Club. 

President,  Frank  B.   McClain. 

Vice-president,  Colonel  Henry  Douglas 
Hughes. 

Secretary,   Elmer  R.   Weisel. 

Textile      Sehool.      Philadelphia — 

Broad  and  Pine  Streets.  A  department  of 
the  School  of  Industrial  Art.  It  was  or- 
ganized in  1884  for  the  purpose  of  fitting 
young  men  for  positions  of  responsibility 
in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  textiles. 
It  has  been  most  successful  in  imparting 
a  more  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
whole  business  of  designing,  dyeing  and 
weaving  than  can  be  obtained  in  the  aver- 
age mill.  While  it  is  not  designed  to  sup- 
plant practical  instruction,  the  school  does 
aim  to  eliminate  much  wasted  effort  in 
unprofitable  routine.  It  is  admitted  that  it 
represents  the  most  important  effort  which 
has  yet  been  made  in  America  to  organize 
the  instruction  in  an  Art  School  with  direct 
reference  to  its  application  to  the  actual 
needs  of  the  textile  industry.  Day  and 
evening  classes.  Courses  three  years.  See 
Industrial  Art,  School  of.  Enrolment 
1919—20;  day  classes,  172;  evening,  342; 
total,   514. 

Director,  E.  W.  France. 
November  17th. — -Announcement  w  a  s 
made  that  the  alumni  association  of  the 
school  had  forwarded  a  plan  to  the  trustees 
offering  to  furnish  money  as  an  endowment 
fund  and  loaned  to  the  trustees  for  the 
purpose  of  immediately  erecting  a  new 
building  at  Twenty-second  and  Hamilton 
vStre'ets,  a  structure  which  is  needed,  owing 
to  the  overcrowded  condition  of  the  present 
building. 

Thanksgrivinp  Day — Usually  the  last 
Thursday  in  November  is  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  by  procla- 
mation a  day  of  thanksgiving,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania  issues  a  similar 
proclamation  to  the  people  in  this  common- 
wealth. While  thanksgiving  days  have  been 
frequent  in  this  country  from  the  days  of 
the  New  England  Pilgrims,  it  was  not  until 
1863  that  the  same  day  was  nationally  ob- 
served. This  spread  of  the  custom  was 
due  to  the  efforts  of  a  resident  of  Phila- 
delphia who  spent  the  greater  part  of  her 
long  life  here — Mrs.  Sarah  Tosepha  FLile, 
editor  of  Godex's  Lady's  Book.  Mrs.  Hale 
began  her  campaign  for  a  national  Thanks- 
giving Day  while  she  was  still  in  Boston, 
and,  coming  to  Philadelphia,  in  1841,  con- 
tinued her  agitation,  usually  in  the  form 
of  letters  to  Governors  of  the  various  States, 
and    to    each    President    in    turn,    until,    h- 
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nally,  in  1863,  President  Lincoln,  encour- 
aged by  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  appointed 
a  national  Thanksgiving  Day  on  the  last 
Thursday  in  November.  The  custom  has 
never  been  broken,  and  the  day  is  a  legal 
holiday  in  Pennsylvania.  Mrs.  Hale  died 
in    1879,    aged    91    years. 

Theatres — There  are  27  theatres  in 
Philadelphia  which,  in  distinction  from  the 
essentially  photo-play  theatres,  may  be 
called  legitimate.  One  of  them.  The  Wal- 
nut, is  not  only  the  oldest  existing  play- 
house in  this  country,  but  probably  is  not 
exceeded  in  age  by  any  other  modern  the- 
atre anywhere.  It  was  erected  in  1808. 
The  Arch  Street  Theatre  was  opened  in 
1828,   and   the   Academy   of   Music   in    1857. 

The  total  number  of  theatres  reported  by 
the  Fire  Marshal,  in  January,  1920,  was  56. 

Capacity. 

Academy  of  Music,  Broad  and  Locust  3100 

Adelphi,     Broad     St,     N.     of    Cherry, 
General    1560 

Allegheny,    Frankford    and    Allegheny 
Aves.,  Vaudeville    3400 

Arch    Street,   Arch    St.,   W.    of    Sixth, 
Yiddish    Drama    2800 

Bijou,    Eighth    St.,    N.    of    Race,    Bur- 
lesque             — 

Broad      Street,      Broad      St.,      N.      of 

Spruce,    General    1629 

.   Broadway,     Broad     St.     and     Snyder 

Ave.,    Vaudeville     — 

Casino,    Walnut    St.,    W.     of    Eighth, 
Burlesque    — 

Chestnut    St.    Opera    House,    Chestnut 

St.,  E.   of  11th,  Musical  Comedy...    3000 

Colonial,  Germantown  Ave.  near  Chel- 

ten  Ave.,  Vaudeville — 

Cross    Keys,    Market    St,    E.    of    60th, 
Vaudeville     — 

Dumont's,  Arch  and  Ninth  Sts.,  Min- 
strels         1100 

Dunbar,  Broad  and  Lombard  (colored) 

Drama     — 

Forrest,  Broad  and  Sansom  Sts.,  Gen- 
eral     . 2000 

Garrick,  Chestnut  St.,  W.   of  Juniper, 
General     1564 

Gavety,    Eighth    St.,   S.    of   Vine,    Bur- 
lesque        2000 

Globe,  Market  and  Juniper  Sts.,  Vau- 
deville            — 

Grand    Opera    House,    Broad    St.    and 

Monteomerv    Ave.,    Vaudeville    ....    3300 

B.    F.    Keith's.    Chestnut    St.,    W.    of 
11th,   Vaudeville    2800 

Knickerbocker,      Market     St.,     W.     of 

Fortieth.    Vaudeville 3100 

Lyric,  Broad  and  Cherry  Sts.,  General   1558 

Metropolitan  Opera   House,   Broad  and 

Poplar  Sts.,   O.,   General    4100 


Capacity. 
Nixon,  Fifty-second  St.,  S.  of  Market, 

Vaudeville     3000 

Orpheum,    Chelten    Ave.,    W.    of    Ger- 
mantown,  Vaudeville    — 

Philadelphia,     DeLancey     St.,     W.     of 

17th,   Drama    320 

Sam     S.     Shubert,    Broad     St.,     S.    of 

Spruce,    Musical    Comedy 2000 

Standard,     South     St.,     bet.     11th     and 

12th,   Vaudeville    — 

Trocadero,  Arch  St,  W.  of  10th,  Bur- 
lesque         1100 

Walnut,  Walnut  and  Ninth  Sts...  Genl  1539 
William  Penn,  Lancaster  Ave.,  W.   of 

40th    St,    Vaudeville 3100 

April  2d. — Empire  Theatre,  Frankford 
Avenue,  below  Cambria  Street,  bought  by 
the  Kensington  Amusement  Company,  which 
announced  the  structure  would  be  replaced 
by   a  modern  building. 

June  27th. — Broad  Street  Theatre  and 
Hotel   Stenton  sold. 

August  20th. — The  Stanley  Company  of 
America,  purchasers  of  the  Broad,  an- 
nounced that  the  place  will  be  devoted  to 
photo-plays. 

September  27th. — Contract  for  building 
the  Stanley  Theatre,  at  19th  and  Market 
Streets  given  out.  The  new  theatre  is  to 
have  a  seating  capacity  of  4000.  Work  on 
it   was  begun   in   October. 

December  5th. — The  Little  Theatre,  leased 
by  Walter  Wagner,  and  its  name  changed 
to    the    Philadelphia   Theatre. 

December  29th. — The  new  D  u  n  b  a  r 
Theatre,  the  first  playhouse  to  be  operated 
by  and  for  colored  people  and  where  col- 
ored performers  only  will  appear,  opened 
with   the  play    "Within   the  Law." 

Therapy.  School  of  Occupa- 
tional— 2131  Spruce  Street  Founded  in 
October,  1918,  by  the  National  League  of 
Woman's  Service.  The  only  school  of  its 
kind  in  Pennsylvania.  Officers  training  in 
craftwork,  including  weaving,  pottery  model- 
ing and  cement  work  and  toys  in  plaster, 
carving,  basketry,  cord  knotting,  lace-mak- 
ing, bead  work,  braided  and  hooked  rugs, 
rake  knitting,  elementary  bookbinding,  card- 
board and  paper  construction  and  in  hos- 
pital  training. 

When  the  School  opened  October  20. 
1919,  it  had  sixteen  women  enrolled  for 
courses. 

Third       PrcHhyterinn       Chnrch — 

Fourth  and  Pine  Streets.  Usually  called 
"Old  Pine  Street  Church."  Oldest  Presbv- 
terian  edifice  in  Philadelphia.  Original 
building  finished  in  17o8.  During  the 
Revolution,  the  British  Army  in  Philadel- 
phia,   used    the   church   as  a    hospital.      The 
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congregation  dates  from  1761.  Many  nota- 
ble persons  lie  buried  in  the  churchyard. 

Tlionron  Square — A  small  triangular 
piece  of  land  at  the  intersection  of  Sixth 
Street  and  Germantown  Avenue,  was  dedi- 
cated to  public  use  about  1876.  It  is  now 
called  Birney  Post  Plot.  See  Parks  and 
Squares   under   that    name. 

.  Tides.  Local — At  Philadelphia  the 
Lunar  tide  rises  5  ft..  7  in.,  and  the  Solar 
tide,  5   ft.      Average  rise,  5   ft.,  6  in. 

Time  Ball — Dropped  at  noon  each  day 
on  roof  of  the  Bourse  Building.  See  Hy- 
drographk   Office. 

Tioga — A  district  and  railway  station 
in  the  38th  Ward,  which  takes  its  name 
from  the  street  on  which  the  station  is  sit- 
uated.     It   is   on    the    Reading   Railway. 

'♦Tom  Moore's  Cottage" — West 
Park,  river  drive,  north  of  the  Reading 
Railway  bridge.  This  picturesque  farm- 
house is  erroneously  believed  to  have  been 
i  he  residence  of  Tom  Moore,  the  Irish 
poet,  during  his  sojourn  in  Philadelphia  in 
1804.  The  building  was  formerly  on  Ridge- 
land,  the  Wain  estate,  and  in  1804  was 
tenanted  by  a  n egress  "Aunt  Caroline," 
who  added  to  her  receipts  as  a  laundress, 
by   the  sale  of  ginger  beer  and  cakes. 

Reached    by    Park    Trolley    to    Greenland. 

Torresdalc — In  the  present  41st  Ward. 
Formerly  it  was  a  village  at  the  extreme 
northeast  corner  of  the  city,  on  the  Dela- 
ware River,  near  the  junction  of  that  river 
and  Poqucssing  Creek,  formerly  in  Lower 
Dublin   Township. 

Towne  Scientific  School — Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  A  regular  scientific 
course  leading  to  a  degree  existed  in  the 
University  since  the  year  1852.  In  1872 
this  course  was  enkrged  and  organized  as 
The  Department  of  Science,  which,  in  1875, 
was  in  large  part  endowed  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  wiil  of  the  late  John  Henry 
Towne.  a  trustee  of  the  University.  In 
honor  of  his  memory  the  Department  of 
Science  wis  named  The  Towne  Scientific 
School,  which  now  comprehends  the  courses 
in  Architecture,  (  hemistry,  Chemical  En- 
gineering, Civil  Engineering,  Electrical  En- 
gineering, and  Mechanical    Engineering. 

Dean,    Henry    B.    Evans,    M.    E.,    Ph.D. 

Trans-Atlantic  Society  of  Amer- 
ica—Organized in  1900.  Incorporated  in 
Delaware.    1903. 

The   objects   and    purposes   of  the   organ- 


ization are  "to  bring  into  closer  relations 
the  peoples  of  the  United  States,  the 
British  Empire  and  other  kindred  nations 
by  a  general  strengthening  of  the  social 
and  economic  bonds  which  unite  the 
United  States,  the  British  Empire  and 
other    kindred    nations. 

'  To  publish  and  distribute  magazines, 
and  distribute  literature  tending  to  edu- 
cate   public    opinion. 

"By  the  publication  of  articles,  and  by 
lectures  and  addresses  on  commercial  and 
economic  questions  of  the  day  or  otherwise. 

"By  the  formation  and  maintenance  of  a 
library    and    reading-room. 

"To  tender  hospitality  and  manifest 
friendship  towards  British  subjects  and 
others  visiting  this  country,  and  by  other 
lawful  means,  social  or  otherwise,  as  may 
aid  in  giving  effect  to  the  objects  and 
purposes    of   this   society. 

"By  the  formation  of  branches  of  the 
society  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States  with  this  as  a  parent  society,  and 
to  do  ail  and  singular  all  matters  and 
things  proper,  requisite  and  lawful  to  be 
done  for  the  well-being  of  the  said  corpo- 
ration, and  due  management  of  the  affairs 
thereof." 

The  organization  has  about  200  members. 
President,  John  C.ribbel. 
Vice-presidents,    Alba    B.    Johnson    and 

John  S.  Muckle. 
Treasurer,  William   Bradway. 
Secretary,     E.     Waring    Wilson,     Land 
Title   Building. 

Transit — See  Art  Jury,  Rapid  Transit 
Company.  Frankford  Elevated  Road;  Tran- 
sit, Department  of  Citv.  Also  Year  Book 
for  1919. 

Ja'nuary  id.— -A  letter  from  Thomas  E 
Mitten,  president  of  the  Philadelphia  Rapid 
Transit  Company,  was  sent  to  City  Coun- 
cils, in  which  it  was  asserted  that  the 
skip-stop  system  in  full  effect  was  equal 
to  the  capacity  of  200  additional  cars,  and, 
at  the  same  time  it  would  save  the  Com- 
pany  $1,000,000. 

"The  skip-stop  \*  hen  properly  placed," 
he  wrote,  "as  is  now  being  undertaken, 
will  average  Something  in  excess  of  seven 
stops  to  the  mile;  this,  in  view  of  the  dis- 
advantages to  be  gained  by  the  car-rider-; 
therefrom,  does  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
management,  create  an  undesirable  con- 
dition. 

""The  city's  plans  for  transit  develop- 
ment have,  for  the  last  several  years,  stood 
in  the  way  of  this  company's  undertaking 
to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  city  in 
any  large  or  comprehensive  way.  The  in- 
itiative in  this  direction  was  Liken  from  us 
by  the  city  at  the  time  of  the  launching  of 
its    plans    for    transit    development    in    1914, 
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since  which  time,  and  as  a  consequence 
thereof,  nothing  of  a  size  in  keeping  with 
Philadelphia's  needs  could  be  undertaken 
by    this   management. 

"This  company  is  carrying  500,000  more 
passengers  daily  than  in  1914  with  only 
such  additional  cars  as  have  been  secured 
through  the  aid  of  the  U.  S.  Government 
during  the  period  of  the  war,  and  even 
this  assistance  has  been  now  curtailed 
since  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  Our 
equipment  is  inadequate,  added  to  which 
traffic  upon  the  streets  has  been  enormously 
increased.  Automobile  licenses  have  in- 
creased over  250  per  cent,  since  1914  and 
to  this  account  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  our  increased  accidents  may  be  at- 
tributed. -\As  no  immediate  relief  is  to  be 
obtained  trom  the  city's  transit  develop- 
ment we  should,  in  the  interest  of  the  car- 
rider,  utilize  all  that  we  have  to  the  end 
of  greatest  possible  capacity. 

"Skip-stop,  it  is  estimated,  will  in  full 
effect  be  the  equal  of  more  than  200  new 
cars. 

"Skip-stop,  it  is  estimated,  will  save  the 
car-riders  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes  in 
their  daily  rides. 

"Skip-stop,  it  is  estimated,  will  save  more 
than  a  million  dollars  a  year  in  cost  of 
operation  and  thereby  assist  in  keeping 
wages  up  and  fares  down,  as  against  the 
increased  fares  now  being  charged  in  other 
cities. 

"Rapid  Transit  is,  under  city  contract, 
allowed  a  return  of  5  per  cent,  a  year  upon 
its  paid-in  capital  of  530,000,000  and  can- 
not get  any  more  than  its  agreed  5  per 
cent." 

January  3d. — The  Committee  of  Thirteen 
appointed  by  the  Rapid  Transit  Company 
to  investigate  the  skip-stop  so  far  as  it 
was  related  to  fatal  trolley  car  accidents 
reported  that  no  evidence  had  been  pre- 
sented to  it  to  show  that  deaths  had  been 
caused  by  the  operation  of  the  skip-stop. 
The  report  was  accompanied  by  a  table  of 
fatal  trollev  accidents  in  Philadelphia  from 
1906  to  1918,  furnished  by  Coroner  Knight. 
In    1906    there    were      XI    accidents 


In    1907    there   were 


accidents 


h\    1908    there  were      89  accidents 

In    1909    there  were      72  accidents 

In    1910    there  were    107  accidents 

In    1911    there  were      79  accidents 

In    1912    there  were      80  accidents 

In    1914    there  were      57  accidents 

In    1915    there  were      48  accidents 

In     1916    there  were      45  accidents 

In    1917    there  were      84  accidents 

In    1918    there  were    111  accidents 

The   Committee's  report,    which    had    been 

unanimously    adopted    was   as  follows: 


"The  committee  feels  that  it  has  made 
every  effort  to  secure  evidence  on  the  sub- 
ject in  hand  of  alleged  fatalities  and  other 
casualties,  and  now  reports  on  such  evi- 
dence as   it    has   been   able   to  gather. 

"The  committee,  therefore,  rinds  as  fol- 
lows: 

"First.  That  there  has  not  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Committee  of  Thirteen  any 
evidence  to  justify  the  charges  made  that 
deaths  have  been   caused   by   skip-stops. 

"Second.  That  there  has  not  been  fur 
nished  to  the  committee  any  evidence  to 
prove  that  any  other  casualties  have  been 
caused    by    the   operation    of    skip-stops. 

"Third.  The  committee  feels  that  the 
whole  question  of  the  continuance  or  dis- 
continuance of  skip-stops  as  a  system  is 
one  that  it  has  no  power  to  determine.  In 
the  regular  governmental  channels  there  are 
proper  tribunals  for  the  determination  of 
this  quesdon.  The  committee  is  informed 
that  an  ordinance  dealing  with  skip-stops 
is  pending  in  the  City  Councils,  and  that 
the  matter  has  also  been  submitted  to  the 
Public  Service  Commission  for  considera- 
tion by   that  body. 

"In  addition  to  this,  the  committee  has 
been  informed  by  the  president  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Rapid  Transit  Company  that  the 
company  proposes  to  submit  the  question 
of  the  continuance  or  abolition  of  skip- 
stops  to  a  popular  vote  of  the  car  riders  on 
each  line,  that  the  riders  may  determine 
the  case. 

"The  Committee  of  Thirteen  feels  that 
in  view  of  the  foregoing  it  would  be  be- 
yond its  scope  to  determine  any  matter  be- 
yond the  fatalities  and  other  casualties  in 
connection    with    skip-stops. 

January  3d. — A  large  delegation  repre- 
senting the  Passyunk  Avenue  Business 
Men's  Association  attended  a  hearing  be- 
fore Public  Service  Commissioner  Michael 
J.  Ryan,  to  protest  against  the  proposed 
action  of  the  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit 
Company  to  abandon  its  line  on  Passyunk 
Avenue  from  South  Street  to  Snyder 
Avenue. 

The  company  announced  on  November 
20th  that  the  line  would  be  abandoned 
four  days  later,  but  the  Business  Men's 
Association  made  an  appeal  to  the  Public 
Service  Commissioner  and  a  restraining 
order   was  issued. 

Vice-president  H.  T.  Tulley.  of  the 
Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Company,  stated 
that  the  schedule  time  of  Line  28,  which 
extends  from  Third  and  Dock  Streets  to 
Thirty-second  Street  and  Passyunk  Avenue, 
is  twenty-nine  minutes,  while  the  proposed 
rerouting  would  add  but  four  minutes  to 
the  running  time  and  not  twenty-five 
minutes  as   had   been  contended.      The  com- 
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pany  felt,  so  he  explained,  that  by  running 
the  cars  over  Snyder  Avenue  better  time 
would  be  made  and  additional  cars  would 
be  added   to   the  service. 

January  4th. — President  Mitten,  of  the 
Rapid  Transit  Company,  at  the  second 
hearing  of  the  Passyunk  Avenue  case  be- 
fore Public  Service  Commissioner  Ryan, 
announced  that  free  transfers  to  all  lines 
crossing  Synder  avenue  is  the  concession 
to  be  granted  the  public  by  the  Philadelphia 
Rapid  Transit  Company  in  return  for 
abandoning  the  line  on  Passyunk  Avenue 
from  South  Street  to  Snyder  Avenue,  and 
rerouting   the   line   to   Snyder   Avenue. 

January  6th. — A  new  style  car  with  a 
center  door  to  be  operated  on  the  West 
Spruce  Street  line  was  exhibited  before 
Councils  Committee  on  Street  Railways  at 
the  Fifty-ninth  and  Caliowhill  Street  barn 
by  Thomas  E.  Mitten,  president  of  the 
Rapid   Transit   Company. 

January  15th. — Public  Service  Commis- 
sion announced  that  it  had  decided  unan- 
imously not  to  give  its  sanction  to  the 
agreement  entered  into  oy  the  Philadelphia 
Rapid  Transit  Company  for  the  joint 
operation  of  the  municipal  lines  and  those 
operated  by  the  company.  The  commis- 
sions report  was  accompanied  by  reports 
by  Commissioners  Rilling  and  McClure, 
elaborating  the  text.  The  report  of  the 
commission  and  its  Order,  follow: 
BY  THE  COMMISSION: 

This  is  an  application  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia  in  which  the  Philadelphia 
Rapid  Transit  Company  joins  for  a  cer- 
tificate of  public  convenience,  approving  a 
contract  between  the  said  city  and  the 
Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Company  for 
the  operation   of   the  city's  transit  facilities. 

The  agreement  is  in  pursuance  of  the 
act  of  June  17,  1913,  P.  L.  520,  authoriz- 
ing cities  of  the  first  class  to  construct 
transit  facilities  and  operate  or  lease  them. 
The  act  empowers  the  city  to  lease  the 
transit  facilities  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions, including  the  prescribing  and  fixing 
of  rates  for  transportation  as  the  Councils 
shall    determine. 

The  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Company 
operates  |  lines  of  railways,  surface,  sub- 
way and  elevated,  in  the,  city  of  Philadel- 
phia and  from  its  last  report  apparently 
earns  more  than  sufT.cien:  revenue  after 
paying  operating  expenses  to  provide  for 
all  jts  fixed  charge  and  ray  a  dividend 
of  ^5    per   cent,    upon   its   capita!    stock. 

Though  the  act  of  1913  invests  the  city 
with  full  power  to  determine  its  terms  and 
conditions,  the  conrract  must  be  approved 
in  conformity  with  the  act  of  July  26,  1913, 
P.  L.  1371,  by  this  commission.  The  ap- 
proval    of     the    commission     can    be     given 


"only  if  and  when  the  said  commission 
shall  find  or  determine  that  the  granting 
or  approval  of  such  application  is  necessary 
or  proper  for  the  service,  accommodation, 
convenience   or   safety   of   the  public." 

In  view  of  the  duty  placed  upon  the 
commission  and  in  order  to  reach  a 
proper  conclusion,  the  commission  held  a 
number  of  hearings,  at  which  evidence  was 
submitted  by  the  applicant  and  by  protes, 
tants  and,  oral  arguments  were  presented 
and  printed  briefs  tiled — the  latest  data 
being  the  detailed  audit  of  the  financial  re- 
ports for  a  period  of  years  ended  June  3U, 
1918,  which  was  furnished  to  us  on  Jan- 
uary 7,  1919.  After  due  consideration  the 
commission  finds  that  the  approval  of  this 
application  is  not  necessary-  or  proper  for 
the  service,  accommodation,  convenience  of 
safety  of  the  public  and  the  contract  there- 
fore  is   not   approved. 

Under  the  evidence  presented,  the  com- 
mission is  of  opinion  that  a  unified  system 
operated  by  the  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit 
Company  would  accommodate  the  public 
and  give  better  service  than  separate  oper- 
ations  by   the   city   and  the  company. 

The  action  of  the  commission  in  refusing 
the  application  was  unanimous  and  while 
other  objections  were  advanced,  which  to 
some  of  the  commissioners  are  controlling, 
the  following  seem   vital   to  the  majority: 

First.  The  sums  mentioned  in  Item  6, 
Article  XX,  should  not  be  postponed  in 
payment  as  set  forth  in  Clause  2  of  that 
article,  and  should  be  cumulative,  as  are 
the  payments  mentioned  in  Items  2,  3,  4 
and  5.  The  taxes  on  dividends  and  the 
payments  on  account  of  paving  are  obliga- 
tions of  some  of  the  underlying  companies 
in  accordance  with  their  charters  or  acts 
of  Assembly.  These  sums  are  now  treated 
as  fixed  charges  and  should  be  paid  before 
any   dividends   are   declared. 

Second.  The  commission  cannot  approve 
of  the  method  proposed  for  increasing  or 
lowering  the  rate  of  fare.  To  so  do  would 
in  effect  be  determining  that  the  initial 
rate  is  just  and  reasonable.  This  the  com- 
mission declines  to  do  except  in  accordance 
with  the  methods  and  upon  consideration 
of  the  principles  recognized  by  the  Public 
Service  Company    Law. 

Third.  The  provisions  of  Article  XXII 
as  to  the  custody  and  control  of  funds,  A 
and  P.  do  not  meet  with  the  commission's 
approval.  The  depreciation  re.-erve  funds 
A  and  B  are  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
city's  transit  facilities.  These  funds  will 
l*e  the  property  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
They  should  be  deposited  with  the  City 
Treasurer  or  the  Sinking  bund  Commis- 
sioners, as  Councils  may  determine,  and 
should    be    invested    in    legal    securities    so 
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as  to  be  available  at  all  times  for  repairs, 
replacements  and  renewals,  but  should  not 
be  invested  in  the  bond-,  notes  or  other 
securities  of  the  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit 
Company,  as  provided  in  the  proposed  lease 
or  contract. 

Fourth.  The  commission  will  not  now 
approve  any  contract  which  would  be  in 
effect  an  approval  of  the  contract  of  1907. 
The  latter  is  not  before  the  commission, 
and  having  been  entered  into  prior  to  1914 
does  not  require  the  commission's  approval 
and  the  commission  will  not  in  any  indirect 
manner  give  its  approval    to   that  contract. 

The  proposed  contract  in  the  particulars 
herein  mentioned  does  not  meet  with  the 
commission's  approval  and  an  order  will  be 
made    refusing   the   application. 

THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE  COMMISSION 
OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

ORDER 

This  matter  being  before  the  Public 
Service  Commission  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  upon  petition  and  pro- 
tests on  file  and  having  been  duly  heard 
and  submitted  by  the  parties,  and  due  in- 
vestigation of  the  matters  and  tilings  in- 
volved having  been  had  and  the  commis- 
sion having  on  the  date  hereof  made  and 
filed  of  record  a  report  containing  its  find- 
ings of  fact  and  conclusions  thereon,  which 
said  report  is  hereby  approved  and  made 
a    part   hereof: 

Now,  to-wit,  January-  14,  1919,  it  is 
ordered.  That  the  petition  in  this  case  and 
approval  of  contract  prayed  for  be  and  the 
same   are   hereby   refused. 

THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE  COMMISSION 
OF  T  H  E  COMMONWEALTH  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

January  20th. — Centre-door  trolley  car 
run  on  the  West  Spruce  Street  line  for  the 
first  time. 

January  29th. — Rapid  Transit  Company, 
following  a  hearing  of  protest  against  the 
skip-stops  before  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission, announced  it  woidd  eliminate 
them  where  it  was  found  they  work  harm 
to   the  public. 

February  1st.— A  party  of  members  of 
the  Engineers  Club,  visited  the  subway 
under  City  Hall,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
contractors,  the  Keystone  State  Construc- 
tion Company.  The  work  on  the  under- 
ground structure  was  begun  in  September 
1915,  and  was  completed  late  in  the  year 
1919.      (See    Transit,   Department   of   City.) 

February  3d. — Rapid  Transit  Company 
begins  abolition   of   skip-stops. 


February  4th. — H.  G.  Tulley,  vice- 
president  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Company, 
announced  that  200  of  the  1827  skip-stops 
would   be   eliminated. 

February  17th. — Auto-bus  line  com- 
menced operation  between  the  69th  Street 
terminal   and   Darby. 

February  17th. — Under  an  order  read  by 
Chief  Justice  Brown,  the  State  Supreme 
Court,  affirmed  the  judgment  of  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  No.  3,  which  was  against 
the  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Company 
in  ten  oi  the  thirteen  suits  brought  by  its 
underlying  companies  against  the  P.  R.  T. 
to  recover  the  income  and  excess  profit 
taxes  levied  by  the  government  on  the  in- 
come of   the  subsidiary   lines. 

Payment  of  these  war  taxes,  which,  it 
was  estimated,  amounted  to  about  $360,000, 
was  the  subject  of  a  legal  controversy. 
Ellis  Ames  Ballard,  the  chief  counsel  for 
the  P.  R.  T.,  and  former  Judge  P>eitler, 
his  associate  in  certain  of  the  cases,  op- 
posed the  payment  of  the  tax,  their  main 
contention  being  that  when  the  leases  were 
made  no  such  extraordinary  obligations  as 
war  taxes  were  contemplated  in  the  pro- 
vision which  made  the  P.  R.  T.  assume 
all   obligations  of  the  underlying  companies. 

In  the  lower  court  the  cases  were  decided 
in  opinions  written  by  President  Judge 
McMichael,  and  Judges  Ferguson  and 
Davis.  The  decision  was  against  the 
P.  R.  T.,  and  ruled  that  the  transit  com- 
pany must  pay  the  taxes  for  the  Philadel- 
phia Traction  Company,  the  Germantown 
Railway  Company,  Thirteenth  and  Fifteenth 
Streets  Company,  the  Philadelphia  City- 
Passenger  Railway  Company,  the  Union 
Traction  Company,  the  Ridge  Avenue  Pas- 
senger Railway  Company,  the  Frankford 
and  Southwark,  the  Fairmount  Park  and 
Haddington,  the  Citizen's  and  the  Heston- 
ville,  Mantua  and  Fairmount  Passenger 
Railway  companies. 

As  to  the  three  suits  brought  by  the 
Continental  Passenger  Railway  Company, 
the  Philadelphia  and  Darby,  and  the  Green 
and  Coates  Streets  companies,  the  decision 
of  the  lower  court,  affirmed  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  was  in  favor  of  the  P.  R.  T.  and 
relieved  that  company  of  paying  taxes 
amounting  to  more  than  $11,000. 

February  _  18th. — City  Solicitor  tiled  a 
statement  of  claim  against  the  Frankford, 
Tacony  and  Holmesbtirg  Street  Railway 
Co.,  to  recover  $46,881.80  paid  by  the  city- 
tor   paving   along   the  line   of    the   road. 

March  1st. —Philadelphia  and  West  Ches- 
ter Traction  Company  purchased  26  acres 
of  ground,  adjoining  the  Sixty-ninth  Street 
Terminal,  to  be  used  for  laying  new  tracks 
and  improving  the  train  sheds  and  terminal 
building. 
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March  10th. — A  petition  signed  by  1000 
persons,  presented  to  the  Rapid  Transit 
Company  to  abolish  the  skip-stop  at  53rd 
and  Spruce  Streets,  where-  a  woman  had 
been   killed   on    March    Sth. 

March  13th. — Judge  Rogers  in  Common 
Pleas  Court  No.  2,  appointed  Murdoch 
Keudrick  temporary  receiver  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Railways  Company,  which  operates 
the  line  running  to  Hog  Island.  It  was 
reported  the  corporation  was  solvent  but 
required  capital  to  pay  maturing  obligations. 

March  14th. — The  Public  Service  Com- 
mission dismissed  the  complaint  of  the 
Passyunk  Avenue  Business  Men's  Associa- 
tion to  have  the  Rapid  Transit  Company  re- 
store the  line  of  cars  on  Passyunk  Avenue 
(Route  81).  This  line  had  been  abandoned 
in  November  1918,  when  the  company  ex- 
plained the  action  had  been  taken  to  save 
coal.  At  that  time  the  service  was  re- 
placed by  diverting  the  cars  to  the  line 
that  runs  east  on  Snyder  Avenue  to  Swan- 
son  Street,  with  transfers  in  both  directions 
on  cars  running  north  and  southeast  of 
Broad  Street  and  to  Route  No.  7.  on 
Twenty-second   and   Twenty-third    Streets. 

March  15th. — The  Superior  Court  granted 
an  injunction  restraining  the  Rapid  Transit 
Company  and  the  Frankford  and  South- 
ward Passenger  Railway  Company,  a  sub- 
sidiary line,  from  removing  the  rails  on 
Passyunk  Avenue,  pending  the  disposition 
of  an  appeal  of  the  Passyunk  Avenue 
Business  Men's  Association  from  the  Public 
Service  Commissions   decision. 

March  19th. — Annua!  meeting  of  the 
stockholders  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Company. 
The  Company's  annual  report  intimated  that 
further  extensions  of  the  system  could  only 
be  made  by  raising  the  rate  of   fare. 

March  25th. — Pennsylvania  House  of 
Representatives  passed  the  Golder  Bill  giv- 
ing the  city  the  right  to  pass  ordinances 
regulating  the  operation  of  street  cars. 
This  was  familiarly  known  as  the  "Skip- 
Stop  Bill. 

March  26th. — The  Seventeenth  and  Nine- 
teenth Streets  Passenger  Railway  Company, 
a  subsidiary  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Company, 
applied  to  Common  Pleas  Court  No.  4 
for  the  appointment  of  a  trustee  far  the 
bondholders,  in  order  to  extend  a  $100,000 
bond  bsue  on  the  eve  of  maturity. 

April  Sth. — The  Frankford.  Tacony  and 
Holmesburg  Street  Railway  Company 
agreed  to  furnish  better  service  anil  to  pay 
the  city  the  amount  due  for  paving*,  making 
the  announcement  to  the  Public  Service 
Commission. 

Anril  15th. — Department  of  City  Transit 
awarded  the  contract  for  '.he  construction  of 
six  miles  of  the  proposed  ten-mile  surface- 
railway     to     extend     from     Oxford     Avenue. 


Frankford,  to  the  city  farms  at  Byberry. 
The  contract  went  to  the  North  American 
Railway  Construction  Company,  Chicago,* 
for  $370,892. 

April  22d. — The  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion dismissed  the  complaint  of  Henry  C. 
Dyer  against  the  Rapid  Transit  Company, 
wdio  contended  the  company  had  illegally 
placed  tracks  in  Logan  Square.  The  Com- 
mission sustained  the  demurrer  tiled  by  the 
company,  which  contended  the  case  might 
be  one  for  the  courts  but  not  for  the  Com- 
mission. 

June  1st. — Employees  of  the  Rapid 
Transit  Company  donned  a  new  style  of 
summer  uniform  made  of  a  greenish  black 
cloth  with  an  intermixture  of  white  in  it. 
and  caps   of  the   same   material. 

June  4th. — Director  Twining  of  the  De- 
partment of  City  Transit  issued  a  statement 
showing  that  $60,000,000  more  would  be 
required  to  fulfil  the  scheme  for  the  muni- 
cipal railway  lines  planned,  and  urging  a 
change   of   the   plans. 

June  Sth. — Secretary  of  Commerce  Red- 
field  announced  the  appointment  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson  of  the  Federal  Electric  Rail- 
ways Commission  to  investigate  and  find  a 
solution  of  the  street  railway  problem  over 
the   country.      The  names  announced    were: 

Edwin  F.  Sweet,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce;  Royal  Meeker,  Commissioner  of 
Labor  Statistics,  Department  of  Labor: 
Louis  B.  Wehl,  general  counsel  Finance 
Corporation;  Charles  E.  Elmquist,  president 
National  Association  of  Street  Railway  and 
Utilities  Commissioners;  Charles  VV.  Bead, 
of  the  Investment  Bankers'  Association; 
Philip  H.  Caden,  American  Electric  Rail- 
way Association:  William  D.  Mahon.  Amal- 
gamated Association  of  Street  and  Electric 
Railway  Employees. 

June  11th. — Statements  published  that 
the  officials  of  the  Navy  Yard  and  those  of 
the  Rapid  Transit  Company  have  a  dis- 
agreement over  the  proposed  operation  of 
a  loop  and  terminal  constructed  in  the 
yard  in  April.  It  was  announced  the  com- 
panv,  which  built  the  extension  costing 
$150,000,  under  contract  with  the  Navy 
Department,  refused  to  operate  its  cars 
over  the  loop  without  compensation  for  the 
extra  mile  traversed  by  them. 

June  24th. — A  resolution  providing  for  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution  giving  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  authority  to  enter  into 
a  contract  with  a  private  transit  corporation 
for  transit  facilities  and  also  to  permit  the 
city  to  acquire  by  contract  or  condemna- 
tion franchises  and  property  or  the  stock 
of  any  company  owning  or  operating  transit 
facilities  within  the  city,  passed  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature.  The  resolution 
«ras  introduced  by   Senator   Edward  W.   Pat- 
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ton,  of  Philadelphia.  The  resolution  will 
have  to  pass  another  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature and  then  be  submitted  to  the  voters 
for  ratification. 

July  1st. — Wage  increases  of  three  cents 
an  hour  for  all  conductors,  motormen  and 
trainmen  put  into  effect  by  the  Rapid 
Transit  Company.      See   Year  Book  for  1919. 

July  3rd. — Common  Council  approved  the 
claim  of  William  Draper  Lewis  for  S&000, 
for  compensation  for  services  rendered  the 
city  in  the  preparation  of  the  transit  plan 
authorized  in  1917,  which  subsequently  was 
declared  invalid  by  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission. The  sum  approved  was  a  reduc- 
tion from  the  amount  originally  asked, 
$25,500. 

July  7th. — The  audit  of  the  books  of  the 
Rapid  Transit  Company,  for  two  and  a 
half  years,  ending  December  31,  1918,  was 
made  public.  The  audit  was  made  under 
authorization  from  the  City  Controller,  and 
at  a  cost  to  the  city  of  $10,000.  The  re- 
port covers  170  printed  pages.  It  shows 
that  the  road  and  equipment  expenditures 
for  leased  lines,  real  estate  and  sinking 
funds,  during  the  period  covered  by  the 
audit  amounted  to  $48,768,607.38.  Expen- 
ditures of  the  underlying  companies 
amounted  to  about  $20,000,000  more. 

The  report  gave  the  assets  and  liabilities 
of  the  company  as   follows: 

ASSETS 

Road  and  equipment  expendi- 
tures for  leased  lines,  real 
estate,  sinking  fund,   etc.    .    $48,768,607.38 

Fire    insurance    and    renewal 

funds     1,917,000.00 

Securities  in  treasury    750,000  00 

Cash     1,435,422.00 

Materials  and  supplies,  ac- 
counts receivable    3,118.807.98 

Deferred  assets  and  unad- 
justed  debits    1,973.593.42 

Total      $57,963,431.58 

LIABILITIES 

Capital   stock    $29,991. 66o.f)0 

Funded   debt    16,946,000.0(1 

Wages      payable      and      other 

current   liabilities    677,996.00 

Renesval  reserve   ,....  1,126, 801. 69 

Accident   reserve    880,265.00 

Other   reserves    201, 369. 34 

Surplus     4,4.82,119.73 

Total      $57,fJ63,431.58 

The   report   also    stated   that: 

"During  the  period  under  review  there 
was  a  net  expenditure  of  $1,739,711.69  for 
the  benefit  of  the  following  systems:  1'.  R. 
T.  Company,  $1,634,654.37;  .Market  Street 
Elevated      Passenger       Railway       Company, 


$99,729.75:      Darby,      Media     and     Chester 
Street    Railway    Company,   $5327.57. 

"Advances  to  Motor  Real  Estate  Com- 
pany. Since  June  30,  1916,  the  P.  K.  T. 
Company  has  incorporated  the  Motor  Real 
Estate  Company  and  transferred  to  it  the 
advances  used  to  purchase  properties  after 
July  1,  1902,  leased  to  the  P.  R.  T.  Com- 
pany that  were  carried  at  that  date  by  the 
Real    Estate   Holding   Company. 

"The  advances  to   leased  companies  were 
as    follows: 
Philadelphia    Traction    Company   $837,919.53 

Union  Traction  Company    1,664,243.51 

Real  Estate   Holding  Company    .  942.71 

Market  St.  Elev.  Pass.  Ry.  Co.        654,363.28 

The  company  has  written  off  during 
period  under  view  the  balance  of  the 
unamortized  strike  expenses  amounting  to 
$41 7.192.  As  to  reserve  for  damages,  the 
balance  before  closing  on  December  31, 
1918,  $1,053,171,  was  found  to  be  consider- 
ably in  excess  of  probable  requirements. 
This  reserve  was  reduced  to  $880,265,  and 
the  difference,  $172,906,  was  added  to 
surplus. 

July  21st. — President  Mitten  of  the  Rapid 
Transit  Company,  gave  a  statement  in 
which  he  said  that  no  application  to  the 
Public  Service  Commission  for  permission 
to  increase  fare  had  been  made  or  "is  con- 
templated in  the  near  future,"  but  added 
that  greater  reserve  would  be  necessary  to 
meet  the  constantly  increasing  cost  of  wages 
and  material  and  that  the  results  of  experi- 
ments  }n   o'her   cities   were  being   watched. 

August  7th. — The  P.  R.  T.  Company  an- 
nounced effective  the  maximum  scale  of 
wages  to  its  motormen  and  conductors. 
Elevated  motormen  61  cents  per  hour;  sur- 
face motormen  and  conductors,  58  cents 
per  hour.  At  the  same  time  it  was  inti- 
mated that  an  effort  would  be  made  to 
"keep   down    fares,   and   wages   up." 

August  29th. — Announced  that  Lieu- 
tenant Harry  (J.  Milson,  had  been  made 
head  Of  the  P.  R.  T.  Co-operative  Welfare 
Association's  work. 

September  3rd.  4th. — Two  days'  picnic  at 
Willow  Grove  by  employees  of  the  P.  R.  T. 
and    their   familiies. 

September  19th. — Northwest  Business 
Men's  Association  asked  the  Public  Service 
Commission  to  order  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  exchange  ticket  points  and  sub- 
stitute transfer  points  in  the  Northwestern 
section  of  the  citv.  President  Mitten,  of 
the  P.  R.  T..  told  the  Commission  that  the 
company  would  abolish  exchanges  if  <  oun- 
cils  would  modify  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
tract entered  into  between  the  company  and 
the   city    in    1907,    he    said: 

"The  following  payments  are  now  being 
made    to    the    city 'annually    qnder    the    1907 
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agreement:  $115,000  franchise  tax  for  the 
right  to  operate;  $550,000,  cost  of  paving 
streets,  occupied  by  tracks  from  curb  to 
curb,  and  $120,000  sinking  fund  to  pur- 
chase P.  R.  T.  stock  fifty  years  hence.  The 
total   amount   is   $785,000. 

September  22d. — Announced  that  the 
P.  R.  T.  had  decided  to  stop  lighting  Old 
York  Road  and  the  highways  over  which 
the  lines  of  the  Glenside  division  are  oper- 
ated. It  had  lighted  these  highways  for 
more   than    twenty    years. 

September  29th. — President  Mitten  of  the 
P.  R.  T.  presented  a  pian  of  higher  effi- 
ciency with  increased  production  rather 
than  fare  increase  as  the  solution  of  transit 
difficulties,  before  the  Federal  Electric  Rail- 
ways Commission    in    Washington. 

October  14th. — The  Public  Service  Com- 
mission dismissed  the  petition  of  the  North- 
west Business  Men's  Association  for  the 
abolition  of  the  exchange  ticket  points  in 
the  northwestern   section  of  the  city. 

October  16th.— The  P.  R.  T.  presented 
its  plans  for  the  high  speed  lines  to  City 
Councils. 

October  24th. — Bills  presented  to  the  City 
Councils  for  a  revision  of  the  municipal 
transportation  system,  heard  before  a  joint 
committee  on  finance  and  street  railways. 
No  opposition  to  the  bills  was  heard  until 
Director  Twining,  of  the  Department  of 
City  Transit,  submitted  27  questions  disput- 
ing the  advantages  the  P.  R.  T.  Company 
maintained  would  accrue  to  the  city  under 
its   proposals. 

October  30th. — At  a  joint  meeting  of 
Councils  Committees  on  finance  and  Street 
railways,  President  Mitten  answered  Direc- 
tor Twining's  27  questions,  urging  co-opera- 
tion between  city  and  company  and  the 
early  opening  of  the   Frankford   Elevated. 

November  2d. — New  schedule  went  into 
effect  on  the  elevated-subway.  Headway 
between  trains  were  cut  down,  and  every 
other  train  turned  at  63rd  Street  and  a't 
Second  Street.  During  the  rush  hours 
trains  are  operated  at  ljj  minutes  apart, 
and  at  other  times  during  the  day,  at  3 
minute   intervals. 

November  8th. — Northwest  Business 
Men's  Association  filed  a  petition  in  the 
Superior  Court  asking  an  injunction  re- 
straining the  P.  R.  T.  Company  from  issu- 
ing exchange  tickets  and  compelling  it  to 
carry  all  passengers  at  a  single  fare  in  the 
Northwest   district. 

November  11th. — The  United  States 
Shipping  Board  tiled  a  new  rate  of  fare 
with  the  Public  Service  Commission,  pro- 
viding that  the  fare  on  its  Hog  Island  line 
between  Third  and  Jackson  Streets  and 
Penrose     Ferry     Junction,     or     intervening 


points  shall  stand  the  increase  of  three 
cents. 

November  11th. — A  broken  axle  on  a  car 
on  an  elevated  train,  tied  up  the  elevated- 
subway  system  for  two  hours. 

November  14th. — Director  Twining  pre 
sented  an  analysis  of  the  Rapid  Transit 
Company's  plans  before  Council's  Com- 
mittees on  finance  and  Street  railways.  He 
said : 

"The  future  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Com- 
pany is  continuously  threatened  because  of 
the  deplorable  condition  of  overcapitaliza- 
tion which  exists.  This  condition  has 
existed  at  all  times  during  the  history  of 
the  system  and  results  from  the  watering 
of  securities  and  the  paying  out  in  excessive 
dividends  those  funds  which  should  have 
been  used  to  provide  for  amortization  and 
the  depreciation  and  obsolescence  of  the 
property.  Although  the  originally  over- 
capitalized property  has  been  allowed  to 
depreciate  and  disappear,  it  is  still  repre- 
sented in  the  company's  fixed  charges  and 
must  be  satisfied  before  the  payments  of 
any  dividends  to  Rapid  Transit  Company 
stockholders." 

November  21st. — President  Mitten,  of  the 
P.  R.  T.  Company,  in  a  letter  to  Councils 
Committees,  withdrew  its  proposals  to  re- 
vise its  system,  adding  "nothing  in  this 
direction  now  being  possible  of  accomplish- 
ment in  the  remaining  life  of  the  present 
city  administration." 

December  8th. — The  Superior  Court 
handed  down  an  opinion  upholding  the  de- 
cision of  the  Public  Service  Commission 
that  the  P.  R.  T.  Company  might  abandon 
its  tracks  on  Passyunk  Avenue,  east  of 
16th  Street.  The  company  announced  that 
service  would   be  abolished  immediately. 

December  30th. — Councils  authorized  the 
removal  of  the  street  car  tracks  on  Pass- 
yunk Avenue  and  other  Streets  affected  by 
the  abandonment  of   Route  81. 

Transit.     City     Department     of — 

Eleventh  floor,  Mershon  Building,  1211 
Chestnut  Street.  Created  July  1.  1913,  by 
an  Act  of  State  Legislature  entitled  "An 
Act  to  provide  for  the  better  government 
of  cities  of  the  first  class  in  this  Common- 
wealth" to  have  charge,  control  and  man- 
agement of  the  transit  facilities  of  said 
cities  under  the  charge  of  a  Director  of  City 
Transit.  The  department  is  supervising  the 
construction  of  a  comprehensive  svstem  of 
elevated  and  subway  line?  for  the  City  of 
Philadelphia  for  which  the  city  has  author- 
ized the  expenditure  of  $63,100,000.  Work 
upon  the  system  was  so  seriously  hampered 
by  the  scarcity  of  labor  and  the  increasingly 
high  cost  of  materials  due  to  the  war,  that 
it  was  necessary   in   1918   to   cancel  a  large 
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number  of  subway  contracts.  Construction 
work  on  the  elevated  structure  to  Frank- 
ford,  however,  continued  and_  satisfactory 
progress  toward  the  completion  of  this 
high-speed  line  hasbeen  maintained.  The 
only  subway  work  in  progress  is  that  cen- 
tered beneath  City  Hall,  where  a  subway 
station  as  part  of  an  authorized  Broad 
Street   Subway  is   under  construction. 

See   Transit,  Rapid   Transit   Company. 

Director,  William  S.  Twining;  Assistant 
Director,  George  T.  Atkinson;  Secretary, 
John  J.  Egan;  Chief  Engineer.  Henry  H. 
Quimby;  Engineer  of  Subway  Construction, 
Frank  R.  Fisher;  Engineer  of  Elevated 
Construction,    Mandes    Golder. 

During  the  year  1919,  the  Department  of 
City  Transit  struggled  to  earn'  forward 
i  construction   work   upon   the  Comprehensive 

System  of  Rapid  Transit,  but  notwithstand- 
ing the  use  of  its  best  efforts  to  make  real 
progress,  many  disappointments  were  en- 
countered. At  the  very  beginning  of  the 
year,  January  14th,  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission refused  to  approve  the  lease  and 
contract  which  had  been  agreed  upon  be- 
tween the  city  and  the  Philadelphia  Rapid 
Transit  Company.  The  refusal  of  the  Com- 
mission to  approve  the  operating  contract 
made  the  immediate  redesigning  of  the  city's 
system  imperative.  Steps  were  immediately 
taken  to  secure  the  necessary  legislation  to 
enable  the  city  to  hold  a  referendum  on  the 
system  which  the  people  authorized  in  1 9 1  <S , 
but  the  failure  of  all  bills  designed  to  help 
this  city  in  this  respect  upset  the  plans  of 
the  department. 

In  August  a  tax-payers'  suit  to  test  the 
validity  of  transit  loans  prevented  the  de- 
partment from  proceeding-  with  work  which 
it  had  planned,  while  the  subject  of  de- 
veloping and  operating  a  unified  system  of 
transit  was  again  thrown  into  turmoil  in 
October,  as  the  result  of  the  action  of  the 
Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Company  in 
submitting  to  Councils  a  proposal  to  oper- 
ate the  Frankford  Elevated,  which  Director 
Twining  insisted  the  city  could  not  accept 
in  justice  to  itself.  The  temporary  with- 
drawal by  the  company  of  the  proposal  docs 
not  in  any  way  clear  the  situation  relative 
to  an  operating  agreement,  an  important 
feature  of  the  transit  matter,  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  numerous  public  hear- 
ings before  City  Councils  and  the  Public 
Service  Commission. 

The  activities  of  the  department  during 
the  year  were  concentrated  on  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Frankford  Elevated  Line,  and 
six  miles  of  track  of  the  Frankford,  Bustle- 
ton  and  Byberry  Surface  Line,  upon  both 
of  which  satisfactory  progress  was  made. 
Subway  construction  is  practically  at  a 
standstill.      The    work    of    constructing    the 


Subway  Station  under  City  Hall,  a  distance 
of  700  feet,  which  included  the  underpin- 
ning of  a  considerable  section  of  the  mas- 
sive City  Hall  building,  and  the  renewing  of 
a  large  section  of  its  foundations,  has  been 
completed,  at  a  cost  of  over  $3,000,000 
The  Subway  work  in  Locust  Street  and 
Arch  Street  sections  of  the  authorized  loop 
in  the  business  district  was  halted  by  the 
Government  during  the  war,  and  was  or- 
dered closed  by  Councils  in  1918.  Thus, 
at  the  beginning  of  1920,  no  Subway  work 
of  any  description  was  being  prosecuted  on 
the  Authorized  City    System. 

Treasurer.  City— Room  143  south 
corridor,  City  Hall.  The  City  Treasurer 
receives  all  moneys  payable  to  the  city  and 
deposits  the  same  in  such  banks  and  trust 
companies  as  Councils  may  designate.  He 
pays  out  said  moneys  on  warrants  counter- 
signed by  the  Citv  Controller.  He  is 
required  to  make  daily  reports  to  the  Con- 
troller of  the  receipts  and  payments.  City 
Treasurer,  Frederick  J.  Shoyer;  salary, 
$10,000.  Term  four  years.  Expires  first 
Monday  of  January,  1922.  A  person  to  be 
eligible  to  this  office  must  be  a  citizen  and 
resident  of  Philadelphia  for  at  least  seven 
years  preceding  his  election,  and  shall  not 
be  eligible  to  election  for  the  next  succeed- 
ing term.  Assistant  Citv  Treasurer.  Arthur 
D.  Brenner;  salary,  $5000.  Chief  Clerk, 
George  W.  Morrison;  salarv.  $2750.  Ex- 
ecutive Clerk,  James  H.  Wilkes;  salary, 
$2400. 

Treaty  Monument  and  Treaty 
Park — East  Columbia  Avenue  and  Beach 
Street.  The  plot  contains  2.593  acres.  The 
monument  erected  here  in  1827  by  the  Penn 
Society  to  mark  the  spot  where  stood  the 
large  elm  tree  under  which  the  founder. 
William  Penn,  according  to  tradition,  made 
a  treaty  with  the  Delaware  Indians,  still 
stands.  The  elm  was  blown  down  during 
a  gale  in  1811.  That  Penn  met  some  of  the 
Indian  chieftains  and  had  a  friendly  under- 
standing with  them  about  the  year  1683  ap- 
pears to  be  well  founded,  hut  the  so-called 
treaty  never  has  been  discovered.  How- 
ever, the  Proprietary  had  treaties  with  In- 
dians, and  his  deputies  also  made  them  in 
the  Proprietary's  behalf.  The  plot  has  been- 
transformed  from  an  ill-kempt  lot  to  an 
attractive  park,  overlooking  the  river. 

Trinity  Protestant  KpiNcopal 
Ch. n roll— Oxford  Road,  near  Fox  Chase. 
Congregation  dates  from  1698,  and  vener- 
able edifice  was  built  between  1709-1714. 
It  is  of  red  and  black  brick.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  William  Smith,  first  provost  of  the 
University   of   Pennsylvania,   was  one  of  its 
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early  rectors.     It  is  the  second  oldest  church 
building  in   Philadelphia. 

Trotting  —  Philadelphia's  only  track- 
now  is  the  Belmont  Driving  Park,  at  Nar- 
berth,  just  outside  the  county  line,  but  the 
Directors  of  the  Belmont  Driving  Club,  in 
September  decided  to  sell  the  grounds. 
The   track   was  built  in    1876. 

Trust  Companies — Under  certain 
limitations  the  trust  companies  do  a  general 
banking  business.  Two  of  them  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  and 
others  have  been  urged  to  join.  There 
are,  at  present,  fifty-six  trust  companies 
doing  business  here,  fourteen  of  the  num- 
ber doing  a  title  insurance  business  as 
well.  The  oldest  of  them,  as  incorporated, 
is  The  Pennsylvania  Company  for  Insur- 
ances on  Lives  and  Granting  Annuities,  but 
as  a  strictly  trust  company,  an  idea_  which 
became  fastened  on  financial  institutions  at 
a  later  date,  its  history  is  more  recent. 
The  Girard  Trust  Company,  organized  also 
as  a  Life  Insurance  Company  originally, 
was  the  father  of  the  plan  here,  and  was 
established  in  1S36.  The  Fidelity  In- 
surance. Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Company, 
which  began  business  in  1366,  appears  to 
have  been  the  tirst  to  establish  the  safe- 
deposit  box  system,  a  feature  which  pre- 
viously had  been  in  a  more  restricted  sense 
the  business  of   the  banks. 

April  27th. — Announced  that  the  Federal 
Trust  Company  had  purchased  the  lot  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  Broad  and  Federal 
Streets  and  will  erect  a  new  bank  building 
upon  it. 

October  11th. — Announced  that  the  Phila- 
delphia Trust  Company  will  erect  a  bank 
building  on  the  site  of  1410-1416  Chestnut 
Street  within  a  year. 

October  17th. — The  Rittenhouse  Trust 
Company  announced  it  would  occupy  the 
property  1512  Chestnut  Street,  after  altera- 
tions,  early   in    1920. 

November  3d. — Effingham  B.  Morris, 
president  of  the  Girard  Trust  Company, 
announced  the  institution  had  established 
a  service  department,  which  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  bureau  of  information  in  financial  and 
investment  ouestions  and  problems  in  bank- 
ing and  taxes  too  intricate  for  the  average 
layman    to   solve. 

November  14th. — The  Directors  of  the 
Commonwealth  Title  Insurance  and  Trust 
Company  announced  that  "owing  to  the 
high  cost  of  living  and  in  recognition  of 
faithful  services,"  a  bonus  of  10  per  cent, 
would  be  paid  to  the  company's  employees 
between  November  18,  1919  and  April  15, 
1920. 


T-SqnRi-o  Clnb— House,  204-206  South 
Quince  Street.  Founded  1883;  incorpor- 
ated 1897.  The  purpose  of  the  club  is  to 
promote  the  study  and  practice  of  architec- 
ture and  the  kindred  arts  and  to  afford  its 
members  opportunities  for  friendly  competi- 
tion in  design.  Membership  is  limited  to 
men  who  are  engaged  in  the  study,  practice 
or  advancement  of  architecture  or  any  of 
the  kindred  arts,  sciences,  or  crafts.  In 
conjunction  with  the  Philadelphia  Chapter 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  the 
club  holds  an  annual  exhibition,  at  which 
is  exhibited  the  work  of  the  most  promi- 
nent architects  in  United  States.  About  25 
per   cent,   of   its  members  went   to   war. 

President,    Xicola    D'Ascenzo. 

Secretary,    R.    J.    Wadsworth. 

Tnrlcs  in  Philadelphia — See  For- 
eign Population. 

I'n  ion  Lea.g$ue — Club  house,  Broad 
and  Sansom  Streets.  The  Union  League 
(Tub,  which  gave  such  memorable  suoport 
to  the  Federal  cause  during  the  Civil  War, 
was  founded  in  the  autumn  of  the  year 
1862.  At  the  initial  meeting  of  the  foun- 
ders there  were  present  Judge  J.  J.  Clarke 
Hare,  Benjamin  Gerhard",  Horace  Binney, 
Jr.,  Morton  McMichael,  George  H.  Boker, 
and  Charles  Gibbons.  Another  meeting 
was  held  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Gerhard, 
when  those  present  formed  themselves  into 
a  society  to  be  called  "The  Union  Club  " 
Each  member  in  turn  was  to  entertain  the 
club  members  and  such  of  their  loyal  friends 
as  could  be  accommodatetd  in  an  ordinary 
city    residence,    once    a    week. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  the  house  of  Dr. 
J.  r'orseth  Meigs,  on  December  27,  1862. 
the  subject  of  forming  a  more  extensive 
organization  of  loyal  citizens  for  the  sup- 
port of  ill e  Government  in  view  of  the 
gathering  strength  of  the  Rebellion,  was 
introduced.  Charles  Gibbons,  who  had  pre- 
pared a  plan  for  such  an  organization  to  be 
called  "The  Union  League  of  Philadelphia," 
presented  it,  and  the  gentlemen  present 
adopted  it  with  unanimity.  The  funda- 
mental articles  in  Mr.  Gibbons's  plan  were: 

1.  The  condition  of  membership  shall  be 
unqualified  loyalty  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  and  unwavering  support 
of  its  efforts  for  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion. 

2.  The  primary  object  of  the  association 
shall  be  to  discountenance  and  rebuke  hy 
moral  and  social  influences,  all  disloyalty 
to  the  Federal  Government,  and  to  that 
end  the  association  will  use  every  proper 
means  in  public  and   private. 

The  thirty-eight  men  present  all  attached 
their  signatures  to  these  articles.  Not  long 
afterward  the  Kuhn  mansion.  11  IS  Chestnut 
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Street,  the  site  of  Keith's  Theatre,  was 
secured  and  became  the  home  of  the  club, 
which  rapidly  increased  its  membership. 
Mathias  \V.  Baldwin,  the  locomotive  builder, 
purchased  the  property  and  the  League  then 
took  steps  toward  the  erection  of  a  perma- 
nent home.  This  was  quickly  accomplished 
by  purchasing  property  at  Broad  and  San- 
som  Streets.  There  the  brown-stone  build- 
ing which  has  become  a  landmark  on  Broad 
Street  was  erected,  costing,  together  with 
the  lot,  $160,000,  regarded  as  an  extraor- 
dinary price.  The  original  furnishings  for 
the  house  cost  another  $40,000,  and  Phila- 
delphia had  the  most  costly  club  headquar- 
ters in  the  country.  The  club  house  was 
opened  in  May,  1865,  work  having  been 
begun  on  the  structure  in  March,  1864. 

During  the  Civil  War  the  Union  League 
published  155  pamphlets  intended  to  make 
clear  the  position  of  the  Union  to  those 
who  were  inclined  to  side  with  its  oppo- 
nents. It  continued  to  issue  pamphlets  for 
several  years  after  the  war.  In  1863  and 
1864  more  than  a  million  a  year  were  dis- 
tributed; in  1865  the  number  was  only 
56,380;  but  in  1866  the  output  was  867,000; 
in  1867,  31,906;  and  in  1868.  1,416,906 
copies  of  publications  were  printed  and 
distributed.  During  the  last  two  years  of 
the  war  the  League  raised  and  equipped 
10,000  troops,  the  nine  regiments  being 
given  other  designation  when  they  were 
incorporated   in    the    Federal    armies. 

The    original    building    was    added    to    at 
various  times  and  finally,  in   1909,  the  prop- 
erty  to    Fifteenth   Street   was   acquired,   and 
in    1912   the  new   building,  fronting  on    that 
thoroughfare,  was  opened.     The  Club  has  a 
membership  of   about   3000.      See   Clubs. 
President.    Edwin    S.    Stuart. 
Vice-Presidents,    Miers    Busch,    William 
R.     Lyman,     Charles     R.     Miller,     E. 
Pusey  I'assmore. 


Union    Square — 

ground  bounded  bv 
Fifth  Street  and  01 
small  dimensions.  It 
pied  by  old  buildings 
by  owners  of  property 
and  weife  torn  down 
cated  for  public  use, 
nance  of  Councils  of 
^xrks  and  Squares. 


A   triangular  piece  of 

•Button  wood  Street, 
d    York    Road,     is    of 

was  originally  occu- 
;,    which    were  bought 

in  the  neighborhood, 
and  the  ground  dedi- 
and  accepted  by  ordi- 

July    11,    1864.      See 


lTnionv!!Ie — A  small  village  north  of 
feltonville,  on  the  Second  Street  Road. 

United  Gas  Improvement  Com- 
pany— Main  office,  Broad  and  Arch 
Streets.  Originally  incorporated  in  1870. 
as  the  Union  Contract  Company.  It  was 
reorganized  in  1885  as  the  Union  Company, 


and  in  1888  again  changed  its  name  to  its 
present  style — The  United  Gas  Improvement 
Company.  Authorized  capital,  $61,072,800. 
The  corporation  is  interested  in  44  lighting 
companies  in  almost  as  many  cities  and 
towns  in  the  country. 

President,    Samuel   T.    Bodine. 
Secretary,   G.    W.   Curran. 
Treasurer,   I.   W.   Morris. 

See  Gas  Works  Lease,  Lighting,  Bureau 
of;  Gas,  Bureau  of. 

For  the  year  1918,  the  company  paid  the 
city,  under  the  terms  of  its  lease,  $3,048,- 
841.26,  or  $825,211  more  than  for  the 
year   1917. 

The  37th  annual  report  of  the  corpora- 
tion, covering  its  business  for  the  year 
1918,  showed  the  total  earnings  to  be  $7,- 
867,037.05,  or  a  decrease  of  $296,407.72 
from  the  year  1917.  It  showed  a  net  profit 
of  $5,096,  509.41.  The  report  also  showed 
assets  of  $106,162,602.68. 

During  the  year  a  new  company  was  or- 
ganized under  the  name  of  the  United  Gas 
Improvement  Contracting  Company,  all  the 
capital  stock  of  which  is  owned  by  the 
United  Gas  Improvement  Company. 

The  new  corporation  was  to  take  over 
all  the  constructing  business  formerly 
handled  by  the  United  Gas  Improvement 
Company.  The  construction  and  sale  of 
water  gas  apparatus,  vertical  retorts,  waste 
heat  boilers,  and  auxiliaries  of  various 
kinds;  make  engineering  plans  and  furnish 
advice  in  connection  with  the  construction, 
alteration,  betterment  and  operation  of  gas 
and  electric  power  plants;  purchase  and  sell 
residuals  of  all  kinds;  construct  and  main- 
tain  roads  and   highwavs  under  contracts. 

March  3d.— Philip  H.  Gadsden,  of 
Charleston,  S.  C,  appointed  Vice-president 
of  the  United  Gas  Improvement  Company, 
in^  charge  of  national  public  relations,  an 
office,  that  had  just  been  created. 
^  Meter  and  Service  Fees. — The  United 
Gas  Improvement  Company  and  the  Equit- 
able Illuminating  Gas  Light  Company  of 
Philadelphia's  tariff  of  rates  became  effective 
January    2,    1919. 

For  shutting  off  the  gas  at  the  request 
of  a  consumer  whose  house  is  being  closed 
for  a  season  and  for  turning  it  on  again 
when  the  house  is  reopened,  a  charge  of 
$1  will  be  made,  to  be  paid  when  the  re- 
quest for  the  shut-off  is  receive.!. 

For  turning  on  the  gas  for  a  consumer, 
whose  gas  supply  had  been  shut  off  bt-c.i •  ..-<• 
of  arrears  in  paving  for  gas  consumed,  a 
charge  of  $1  will  be  made,  to  be  paid  before 
the   gas   is  turned   on. 

For  removing  any  foreign  body  or  blank 
coin  which  has  become  stuck  in  the  buying 
mechanism  of  a  prepayment  meter  a  charge 
of  $1.50  will  be  made,   if  it  is  unnecessary 
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to  remove  the  meter,  and  a  charge  of  $3 
if  the  meter  is  damaged  'm  it  must  be 
removed;  payment  in  either  c:ise  to  be  made 
at  the  time  the  work  is  performed. 

For  changing  the  position  of  a  meter  for 
a  consumer  who  so  alters,  or  plans  to  alter, 
the  room  or  basement  in  which  it  is  located 
as  to  render  the  meter  inaccessible  or  liable 
to  injury  or  damage,  a  charge  will  be  made 
vto  cover  the  estimated  cost  of  the  work; 
payment  to  be  made  before  the  work  is 
performed. 

For  changing  the  position  of  a  service 
pipe  for  a  consumer  who  alters,  or  plans 
to  alter,  the  front  of  his  building,  or  who 
makes  any  other  alteration  to  his  property 
necessitating  the  removal  of  che  service 
from  its  old  location,  a  charge  will  be 
made  to  cover  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
work;  payment  to  be  made  before  the  work 
is  performed. 

United  States  Property  in  Phil- 
adelphia— See  Exempted  Property. 

University  Honse — Twenty-sixth  and 
Lombard  Streets.  A  settlement  maintained 
by  the  Christian  Association  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  The  settlement 
building  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $60,000, 
and,  in  addition  to  the  facilities  it  has  for 
indoor  work,  it  is  provided  with  a  play- 
ground and  athletic  field.  The  association 
also  maintains  a  camp  of  90  acres  at  Green 
Lane,  in  the  Upper  Perkiomen  Valley.  40 
miles  from  Philadelphia,  where  800  boys, 
girls  and  mothers  are  given  10-day  outings 
each   summer. 

University  Library  —  Thirty-fourth 
and  Walnut  Streets.  The  Library  is  one 
of  the  original  departments  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  possessing  among  its 
treasures  works  presented  to  the  Academy 
of  Philadelphia  in  1749;  others  purchased 
by  a  committee  of  which  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin was  chairman  in  1750;  and  still  others 
given  by  the  Rev.  William  Smith,  D.D., 
first  Provost  of  the  College  and  Academy 
of  Philadelphia;  by  Louis  XVI,  and  by  other 
early  friends  and  patrons.  It  now  contains 
451,025  catalogued  volumes  and  upwards  of 
50,000  unbound  pamphlets.  There  are  more 
than  50  colU-ctions  and  libraries  acquired 
through  gift  or  purchase,  included  in  the 
library. 

Librarian,   Asa   Don   Dickinson. 

Univorsity       of       reiinsylvnnia — 

Thirty-fourth  Street  and  Woodland  Avenue, 
dates  its  beginning  back  to  1740,  from  the 
circumstance,  that  the  Academy,  founded 
after    Franklin's    pamphlet,    "Proposals    Re- 


lating to  the  Education  of  Youth  in  Penn- 
sylvania," in  1749,  negotiated  for  and 
succeeded  in  acquiring  early^  in  1750  the 
building  used  as  a  "Charity  School"  and  a 
"House  of  Public  Worship,"  which  was 
begun  in  1740.  In  1753  the  new  institu- 
tion was  chartered  as  "The  Academy  and 
Charitable  School,"  and  in  1755  another 
charter,  a  "confirmatory"  one,  incorporated 
"The  College,  Academy  and  Charitable 
School."  In  1765  the  School  of  Medicine, 
the  first  in  this  country,  was  founded. 
With  the  incorporation  of  the  "University 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania"  in  1779,  the 
chartered  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Col- 
lege were  withdrawn,  but,  in  1789  they  were 
restored.  The  College  founded  the  Law- 
School  in  1790,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  this 
country'-  For  a  time  its  functions  seem 
to  have  been  suspended,  but  in  1850  it  was 
re-established.  In  1791  the  College  and  the 
University  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
were  united  under  the  title  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  The  institution 
which  had  occupied  the  site  of  the  present 
Post-office  on  Ninth  Street  was  removed  in 
1874  to  its  present  quarters  at  34th  Street 
and  Woodland  Avenue,  at  which  time  the 
University  Hospital  was  established.  Other 
events  in  the  history  of  the  institution  may 
be  summarized   chronologically: 

1875,  Towne  Scientific  School  founded; 
1877,  Department  of  Music  established; 
1S78,  School  of  Dentistry  founded;  1881, 
Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Commerce 
founded;  1882,  Graduate  School  founded; 
1SS4,  _  Veterinary  School  founded;  1S85, 
Veterinary  Hospital  established;  Department 
of  Physical  Education  established;  1889, 
Department  of  Archaeology  established; 
1892,  Laboratory  of  Hygiene  established: 
1892,  Wistar  _  Institute  of  Anatomy  and 
Biology  established;  Saturdav  Courses  for 
Teachers  established;  1896,  "Houston  Club 
organized;  Flower  Astronomical  Observa- 
tory opened;  1904,  Summer  School  (Col- 
lege) established;  1906,  College  Courses  for 
Teachers  established;  1910,  Henry  Phipps 
Institute  transferred  to  the  University; 
1912,  Division  of  the  College  into  three 
departments — The  College,  the  Towne  Scien- 
tific School,  and  the  Wharton  School;  1914. 
School  of  Education  established:  1916, 
Medico-Chirurgical  College  and  Hospital 
merged  with  University:  1917,  Polyclinic 
Hospital  merged  with  University;  1918, 
S^-.ier.rs  Army  Training  Corps  System  in 
effect. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  compre- 
hends the  following  divisions:  The  College, 
including  The  School  of  Arts,  The  Summer 
School,  The  College  Courses  for  Teachers, 
The  To%vne  Scientific  School,  The  Wharton 
School  (including  the  evening  school"),  The 
School  of  Education,  The  Graduate  School, 
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The  Law  School,  The  School  of  Medicine, 
The  School  of  Dentistry,  The  School  of 
Veterinary  Medicine  and  Hospital,  The  Uni- 
versity Hospital,  The  Wistar  Institute  of 
Anatomy  and  Biology,  The  Laboratory  of 
Hygiene,  The  University  Library,  The  Uni- 
versity Museum,  The  Flower  Astronomical 
Observatory,  The  Department  of  Physical 
Education,  Psychological  Clinic,  Henry 
Phipps    Institute. 

Normally  the  University  engages  the 
services  of  667  professors  and  instructors, 
and  enrolls  about  7000  students.  The  in- 
stitution occupies  59  acres,  and  owns  55 
acres  additional,  acquired  from  the  City  of 
Philadelphia  in  exchange  for  75  free 
scholarships  open  to  graduates  of  the  Phila- 
delphia public  schools;  as  well  as  the  acre- 
age surrounding  the  Flower  Astronomical 
Observatory,  at  Upper  Darby,  and  the 
Phipps  Institute,  which  brings  its  total  acre- 
age up  to  117.  There  are  40  buildings  in 
West  Philadelphia:  the  Phipps  Institute  and 
the  Observatory  buildings  making  a  total 
of  42  buildings.' There  are  180  free  scholar- 
ships   provided    for  students. 

Provost,     Edgar     Fahs     Smith,     Ph.D., 

Chem.D.,  Sc.D.,  L.H.D.,  LL.D. 
Vice-Provost,  Tcsiah  Harmar  Penniman, 

Ph.D.,  LL.D. 
Secretary,    Edward    \V.    M  u  m  f  o  r  d  . 
Office,"   Provost's    House,    4037    Pine 
Street. 
Treasurer,    F.     Corlies    Morgan.       4037 

Pine  Street. 
Dean    of    College    Department,    Arthur 
Hobson  Quinn.  Ph.D. 

The  Treasurer's  report  presented  in  De- 
cember put  the  assets  of  the  institution  at 
$25,810,194.88,  and  its  liabilities  at  $240,- 
331,53. 

February  22d. — dovernor  Sprou!  was 
orator  at  the  annual  University  Day  Exer- 
cises, and  received  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws.  Five  other  distinguished  persons 
were   given    honorary    degrees. 

March  24th. — Announced  that  the  Rhodes 
Scholarship  for  Oxford  University  would 
be  offered  after  being  withheld  for  two 
years  owing   to   war   conditions. 

May  3rd.— Announced  that  the  names  of 
six  more  University  men  who  were  killed  in 
the  war  had  been  received,  bringing  the 
total  up  to  174.  The  names  were  placed 
on  _  the  memorial  tablet  in  front  of  the 
University    Library. 

June  19th. — Major  General  Leonard 
Wood  delivered  the  annual  oration  at  the 
commencement  exercises  in  the  Metro- 
politan Open  House,  when  degrees  were 
given  to  890  graduates,  and  honorary  de- 
grees   to   eight    distinguished    persons. 

September  20th. — Provost  Smith  an- 
nounced   that    it    had    been    decided    to    use 


the  bequest  of  the  late  William  Irvin, 
which  became  operative,  and  which  with 
the  bequest  of  his  sister,  amounted  to  ap- 
proximately $750,000  would  lie  devoted  to 
the  erection  of  an  auditorium  for  the  •Uni- 
versity. 

September  24th. — Announced  that  no 
more  admissions  to  the  Freshman  classes 
would  be  accepted,  the  enrollment  ex- 
ceeding 2000.  The  total  enrollment  was 
10,200.  In  the  Wharton  School  alone,  750 
freshmen    enrolled. 

University  of  Pennsylvania 
General  Alumni  Society — Organized 
1S95,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  and 
conducting  alumni  efforts  for  the  benefit 
of  the  University.  It  publishes  The  Alumni 
Kcnister,  the  graduate  magazine.  Office, 
1328    Chestnut    Street. 

Secretary,    Horace    Mather    Lippincott. 

University  Zionist  Society — Aims 
to  promote  and  advance  the  Zionist  cause 
among  the  students  of  the  University. 
Questions  touching  the  present  and  the 
future  of  Palestine  are  the  especial  object 
of  the  Society's  study,  and  all  Jewish  prob- 
lems, generally,  come  within  its  purview. 
It  carries  on  its  work  bv  means  of  meetings 
addressed  by  prominent  men  on  various 
phases,  political,  social,  religious  and  edu- 
cational, of  the  Zionist  movement. 
Secretary,   Zetta   Deutsch. 

Valley  Green — On  the  Wissahickon 
near  Allen's  Lane.  When  Washington  and 
his  army  were  encamped  at  Barren  Hill  in 
1777,  according  to  tradition,  he  and  La  Fay- 
ette stopped  at  Valley  Green  for  dinner. 
The  house,  for  some  years  past,  has  been 
preserved  by  the  local  chapter  of  the 
Colonial  Dames.  The  date  of  the  building 
seems  to  be  lost  in  the  mists  of  the  past, 
but  it  was  erected  on  the  Livezey  settle- 
ment which  dated  from  168.1.  During  the 
forties  the  place  became  a  popular  resort, 
its  proprietor,  Abraham  Rinker,  having  had 
it  enlarged  and  adapted  to  the  entertain- 
ment of  picnickers,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
popularized  the  Wissahickon  for  Philadel- 
phians. 

Verree's  Mills — In  the  35th  Ward.. at 
Bustleton.  Receives  its  name  from  milis 
owned  by  the  Verree  family,  one  member 
of  which,  John  P.  Verree,  was  a  member 
of  Congress  and  president  of  the  Union 
League  Club. 

Veterinary    Medicine,    School    of 

— University  of  Pennsylvania,  39th  Sfreet 
and  Woodland  Avenue.  The  importance 
of  establishing  a  School  of  Veterinary  Medi- 
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cine  in  connection  with  the  University  was 
originally  urged  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  in 
1807,  in  an  address  before  the  Philadelphia 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture, 
but  no  definite  steps  were  taken  to  found 
such  a  school  until  the  academic  year  of 
1883-84,  when  a  suitable  site  was  procured, 
the  necessary  buildings  erected,  and  a  dean 
and  faculty  appointed.  An  important  step 
in  the  development  of  the  School  was  taken 
in  1903  when  the  Trustees  of  the  University 
put  chased  for  its  use  the  ground  on  which 
the  buildings  stand,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  the  State  erected  thereon  modern,  fully 
equipped,  fire-proof_  buildings,  to  accommo- 
date the  various  divisions  of  the  work  of 
the  School.  The  situation  was  chosen  be- 
cause its  proximity  tc  important  public  high- 
ways would  serve  the  convenience  of  the 
clients  of  the  Veterinary  Hospital,  and  also 
because  its  nearness  to  local  stock-yards, 
abattoirs,  breeding  and  dairy  farms  would 
facilitate   practical   instruction. 

Dean,  Louis  A.   Klein,  V.M.D. 
A   veterinary   hospital   and  a   free   dispen- 
sary   clinic    are    conducted    by    the    School 
faculty. 

Victory  Day — November  11.  1918.  On 
this  day  authentic  news  that  the  armistice 
had  been  signed  and  hostilities  in  the  World 
War  had  ceased,  caused  jubilation  and 
noisy  patriotic  celebrations  throughout  the 
country.  Measures  were  offered  hi  Con- 
gress to  have  the  day  annually  observed. 
See  Armistice  Day. 

Viewers,  Board  of.  of  Philadel- 
phia Comity — Room  696  north  corridor, 
City  Hall. 

Board  of  Viewers,  consisting  of  nine 
members,  created  by  Act  of  Assembly  ap- 
proved June  23,  1911.  By  Act  of  Assembly 
members  of  the  Board  are  appointed  by  the 
Court    of    Common    Pleas    for    three    years. 

Upon  petition  the  court  appoints  a  Board 
of  View,  of  three  members  from  the  Board 
of  Viewers,  one  of  whom  shall  be  learned 
in  the  law,  for  the  purpose  of  assessing 
damages,  or  benefits,  if  any.  occasioned  by 
the  laying  out,  opening,  grading,  altering, 
widening,  vacating  or  construction^  roads, 
streets,  highways,  sewers  or  bridges,  or 
occasioned  by  anv  other  appropriation  of 
land  by  municipalities,  and  of  other  cor- 
porations, having  the  power  of  eminent 
domain,  such  Board  of  Viewers  to  report 
to  the  court  thereon. 

if  embers  of  the  Board  of  Viewers — Presi- 
dent. Charles  W.  Boger;  Secretary.  William 
j.  Kerr.*:  Alfred  Ciratz,  Harry  W.  Mace, 
Francs  S.  Cantrell,  J.  Parker  Norris,  Jr.. 
Robert   B.    Scott,   John   J.    Green,    Fred   W. 


Willard.  Salaries,  $5000  each.  (Terms  ex- 
pire October  6,  1920.) 

Chief   Clerk,   William   Jeffries,   Jr.;    sal- 
ary, $2000. 

Vital  Statistics — Registry  of  mar- 
riages, births  and  deaths.  See  Health,  Bu- 
reau of. 

Volunteer  Town — On  the  road  from 
Frankford  to  Fox  Chase,  in  Oxford  Town- 
ship, began  to  grow  into  a  settlement  after 
the  year  1816,  and  received  its  name  from 
the  Volunteer  Tavern,  which  was  situated 
there. 

Voters,  Qualification,  of — See  Elec- 
tions. 

Wanamaker    Orpin — In    the    Wan- 

amaker  Store.  Designed  and  built  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Art  Company,  was  intended 
for  the  Convention  Hall  in  Kansas  City. 
Previous  to  the  time  of  its  proposed  instal- 
lation it  was  exhibited  in  Festival  Hall  at 
the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  in  1905,  and 
there  was  awarded  the  gold  medal.  While 
in  Festival  Hall  it  was  played  by  Alexander 
Guilmant,  and  practically  every  organist  of 
note  in  the  United  States. 

After  the  close  of  the  Exposition  the  con- 
tract with  the  Kansas  City  authorities  was 
found  to  be  null  and  void,  and  there  fol- 
lowed several  years  when  the  instrument 
lay  idle  in  a  gloomy  warehouse  in  St.  Louis 
until  acquired  by  John  Wanamaker.  Thir- 
teen freight  cars  were  required  to  bring 
it  across  the  continent. 

It  was  erected  in  the  court,  in  the  center 
of  the  Wanamaker  Store,  in  1914.  With 
the  original  organ  as  a  nucleus,  there  has 
been  constructed  probably  the  most  majestic 
instrument  in  the  world.  The  original  St. 
Louis  organ  had  one  hundred  and  forty 
speaking  stops.  Since  then  ninety-two  new 
ones  have  been  added,  making  it,  in  point 
of  size  alone,  by  far  the  largest  organ  in 
the  world.  The  tone  is  beautiful,  from  the 
softest  stop  to  the  majesty  of  the  full 
organ,  which  crashes  into  every  nook  and 
cranny  of  the  colossal  building  in  which  it 
is  played.  When  the  heavy-pressure  stops 
of  the  Solo  and  Ethereal  Organs  are  drawn, 
it  sc-ems  as  if  a  thunderbolt  of  sound  crashes 
through  the  building  from  ethereal  heights, 
and  wit!:  all  this  great  power  of  tone  it  is 
still  smooth  and  massive.  Several  times 
everv  day  the  orgnn  i^  plaved. 

On  March  27.  ln19. — The  great  organ, 
plaved  by  Charles  M.  Courboin,  the  great 
Belgian  organist,  and  the  Philadelphia  Or- 
chestra, conducted  by  Mr.  Stokouski  com- 
bined gave  a  concert  attended  by  7000  in- 
vited   guests.       On    this    occasion     Widor's 
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Sixth  Organ  Symphony  as  originally  written 
was  heard  for  the  first  time  in  this  country. 

October  2d. — Eirst  of  the  series  of  weekly 
free  organ  recitals  by  M.  Courboin  in  the 
Wanamaker  Store.  The  first  series  of  nine 
concerts  given  in  the  fall,  was  attended 
by  a  total  of  59,000  persons.  There  were 
also  given  in  1919,  a  Holiday  series  of 
organ  recitals,  with  three  series  announced 
for  1920.  The  recitals  are  given  on  Thurs- 
day evenings.  Admission  by  tickets,  which 
may  be  obtained   in   the  store. 

November  11th.— Armistice  Day.  Special 
organ  recital  for  American  Legion  Officers 
and  the  seventy-seven  Posts  in  Philadelphia. 
See  Musical  Progress   in   1919. 

War  Camp  Community  Service — 

January  31st. — The  organization  gave  de- 
tails of  its  work  for  the  men  in  the  service 
during  the  year  191S.  According  to  these 
figures,  food",  lodging  and  special  entertain- 
ment was  given  in  Philadelphia  to  more 
than  500,000  soldiers,  saiiors  and  marines 
during  the  year.  Hospitality  was  dispensed 
2,012,203  times,  and  thirty-nine  organiza- 
tions aided  in  entertaining  the  men.  More 
than  32,000  private  homes  opened  their 
doors  to  the  men  during  the  same  period. 

October  15th. — It  was  announced  that  the 
work  of  the  War  Camp  Service  would  be 
continued.  It  also  was  stated  that  during 
the  two  years  of  its  existence  the  Philadel- 
phia organization  ministered  to  the  needs 
of  men  in  uniform  more  than  4,000,000, 
and  had  provided  S3 0.000  worth  of  profes- 
sional  vaudeville   entertainment. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  War  Camp  Com- 
munity Sendee  in  this  as  well  as  in  other 
cities  has  been  to  co-ordinate  the  work  of  all 
the  civilian  welfare  organizations  which 
were  operating  for  the  benefit  of  the  sol- 
diers,  sailors  and  marines. 

Wards— The  ciry,  for  political  purposes, 
is  divided  into  wards.  At  present  they 
number  48. 

Boundaries  of  Wards. 

1st. — Beginning  Wharton  St.  and  Dela- 
ware River,  to  Passyunk  Road,  to  Mifflin 
St.,  to  Delaware  River  and  to  place  of  be- 
ginning.1 

2d. — Between  Delaware  River  and  Broad; 
Wharton  to  Passyunk  Ave.,  to  Ellsworth,  to 
Broad,  to  Christian,  to  Delaware  River,  to 
Wharton. 

3d. — Broad  to  Fitzwater,  to  Passyunk 
Ave.,  to  Fitzwater,  to  Swanson,  to  1'itz- 
water.  to  Delaware  River,  to  Christian,  to 
Broad. 

4th. — Broad  St.  to  Fitzwater,  to  Passyunk 
Ave.,  to  Fitzwater,  to  Swanson.  to  Fitz- 
water, to  Delaware  River,  to  South,  to 
Broad. 


5th. — Seventh  and  Delaware  River,  and 
South  and  Chestnut. 

6th. — Seventh  and  Delaware  River,  and 
Chestnut  and   Vine. 

7th. — Seventh  and  Schuylkill  River,  and 
South  and   Spruce. 

8th.— Seventh  and  Schuylkill  River,  and 
Chestnut   and   Spruce. 

9th. — Seventh  and  Schuylkill  River,  and 
Chestnut  and   Arch. 

10th. — Seventh  and  Schuylkill  River,  and 
Arch    and    Vine. 

11th. — Third  and  Delaware  River,  ami 
Vine  and   Poplar. 

12th.— Sixth  and  Third,  Vine  and  Poplar. 

13th. — Sixth  and  Tenth,  Vine  and  Poplar. 

14th. — Tenth  and  Broad,  Vine  and  Poplar 

15th. — Between  Broad  and  Schuylkill 
River,  and  Vine  and  Poplar. 

16th. — Starting  at  Laurel  and  Delaware 
River;  Laurel  to  Frankford  Ave.,  to  Cirard 
Ave.,  to  Sixth,  to  Poplar,  to  Delaware  River, 
to  Laurel. 

17th. — Oxford,  Frankford  Ave.,  Girard 
Ave.,  and   Sixth. 

ISth. —Beginning  at  Laurel  St.  and  Dela- 
ware River;  Laurel  to  Frankford  Ave.,  Nor- 
ris  to  Aramingo  Ave.,  to  Lehigh  Ave.,  to 
Delaware   River. 

19th. — Beginning  at  Frankford  Ave.  and 
Xorris;  Frankford  Ave.  to  Oxford,  to  Sixth, 
to  Germantown  Ave.,  to  Lehigh  Ave.,  to 
Kensington  Ave.,  to  Front,  to  Norris,  to 
Frankford  Ave. 

20th. — Beginning  at  Broad  and  Poplar; 
to  Sixth,  to  Susquehanna  Ave.,  to  Eleventh., 
to   Montgomery   Ave.,   to    Broad,   to   Poplar. 

21st.— Beginning  at  School  Lane  and 
Schuylkill  River:  School  Lane  to  Wissa- 
hickon  Ave.,  to  County  line,  to   river. 

22d. — Stenton  Ave.,  Northwestern  Ave.. 
Wissahickon  Ave.,  Roberts  Ave.,  German- 
town  Ave.,  Stenton  Ave.,  W.  Logan  St., 
P.   &  R.   R.,  to  beginning. 

23d. — Frankford  Creek,  Castor  Ave..  Chel- 
tenham Ave.,  Dark  Run  Lane,  Delaware 
River. 

'  24th. — Schuylkill  River,  Market  St..  For- 
ty-sixth St.,  Haverford,  Forty-fourth  St., 
Belmont  Ave.,  City  Ave. 
_  25th. — Beginning  Lehfgh  Ave.  and  Ken- 
sington Ave.;  thence  along  Kensingfon  Ave. 
to  Allegheny  Ave.,  to  Delaware  River,  to 
Lehfgh  Ave.,  to  Kensington  Ave.,  to  be- 
g !  n  n  i  n  g. 

26th. — Passyunk  Ave.  and  Ellsworth. 
along  Passyunk  to  Broad,  to  Back  Channel, 
to  Eighteenth,  to  Washington  Ave.,  to 
Broad,   to    Ellsworth,   to    Passvunk  Ave. 

27th. — Beginning  at  Gnu's  Ferry  Avt\ 
and  Schuylkill  River;  thenre  along  Gray's 
Ferry  Ave.  to  Forty-veventh  St.,  to  Paschall 
Ave.,  to  Forty-sixth  St.,  to  Kinesessing-  Ave  , 
to  Forty-fifth  St.,  to  Market  St.,  to  Schuyl- 
kill   River,   to   beginning. 
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28th.— Broad  St  to  Schuylkill  River,  Sus- 
quehanna to  Lehigh  Ave. 

29th. — Between     Montgomery     Ave.     and 

Poplar  St. ;  on  the  east  by  West  College 
Ave.,  North  College  Ave.  and  Twenty-third 
St.,  and  on  the  west  by  Schuylkill  River. 

30th. — Starting  at  Broad  and  South;  along 
South  to  the  Schuylkill,  to  Ellsworth,  to 
Cray's  Ferry  Road,  to  Washington  Ave.,  to 
s.arting  point  on   Broad   St. 

31st. — Front,  Norris,  Kensington  Ave., 
Lehigh  Ave.,  Aramingo  Ave. 

32d. — Schuylkill  River  and  Montgomery 
Ave.,  Eleventh,   Susquehanna  Ave. 

33d. — Lehigh  Ave.,  Kensington  Ave., 
Frankford  Ave.,  Tacony  Creek,  Wingohock- 
ing  Ave.,  Fifth  St. 

34th. — Beginning  Fifty-fourth  and  Market 
Sts. ;  thence  along  Fifty-fourth  St.  to  Lan- 
caster Ave.,  to  Fifty-second  St.,  to  southern 
boundary  of  Fairmount  Park,  to  Belmont 
Ave.,  to  City  line,  to  Cobb's  Creek,  to 
Market  St.,  to  beginning. 

35th. — Tacony  Creek,  Castor  Ave.,  Chel- 
tenham Ave.,  Dark  Run  Lane,  Frankford 
Ave.,  Poquessing  Creek,  Montgomery  Coun- 
ty line,  Right  of  Way  of  the  Philadelphia- 
Newtown  and  N.  Y.  R.  R.,  and  Cheltenham 
Ave. 

36th. — Beginning  at  18th  St.  and  Wash- 
ington Ave. ;  thence  on  Washington  Ave. 
to  Cray's  Ferrv  Ave.,  to  Ellsworth  St.,  to 
Schuylkill  River,  to  Moore  St.,  to  18th  St., 
to   Washington   Ave. 

37th. — Broad  St.,  Cermantown  Ave.,  and 
Susquehanna  Ave. 

38th. — Broad  St.  and  Germantown  Ave., 
Roberts  and  Wissahickon  Aves.,  School 
Lane,  Schuylkill  River,  and  Lehigh  Ave. 

39th. — Beginning  at  Mifflin  St.  and  Dela- 
ware River;  along  Mifflin  St.  to  Passyunk 
Road,  to  Broad  St.,  to  Back  Channel  (in 
eluding  League  Island),  to  Delaware  River 
to    pb.ee   of   beginning. 

40th. — Beginning  at  Gray's  Ferry  Ave. 
and  Schuylkill  River;  to  Forty-seventh^  St., 
to  Paschall  Ave.,  to  Forty-sixth  St.,  to  King 
sessing  Ave.,  to  West  Chester  Railroad,  to 
Fiftieth  St.,  to  Baltimore  Ave.,  to  Cobb's 
Creek,  to  Bow  Creek,  to  Back  Chatinel  and 
County  line,  to  Delaware  River,  Schuylkill 
River  and  place  of  beginning. 

41st. — Frankford  Ave.,  to  Poquessing 
Creek,  to  Delaware  River,  to  Dark  Run 
Lane  to   ["rank ford  Ave. 

42d. — Cheltenham  Ave,  Cresheim  Ave., 
S  ten  ton  Ave.,  P.  &  R.  R.,  W.  Logan  St., 
Stentoti  Ave,  Germantown  Ave.,  Wingo- 
hocking  Ave.,  Tacony  Creek,  to  place  of 
beginning. 

43d — Lehigh  Ave.,  Fifth  St.,  Wingohock- 
ing   Ave.,  Germantown  Ave. 

44th. — Beginning  Market  and  Forty-sixth 
Sts.;  thence  to  Fifty-fourth  St.,  to  Lancas- 
ter   Ave.,    to    Fifty-second    St.,    to    Parkside 


Ave.,  to  Belmont  Ave.,  in   Haverford  Ave., 

to   Forty-sixth   St.,   to  beginning. 

45th. — Beginning  at  Kensington  Ave.  ami 
Allegheny  Ave.;  thence  along  Kensington 
Ave.  to  Frankford  Creek,  to  _  Delaware 
River,  to   Allegheny   Ave.,   to  beginning. 

46th.' — Beginning  at  Market  and  lorty- 
fifth  Sts.;  thence  along  Market  St.  to  Cobb's 
Creek,  to  Baltimore  Ave.,  to  Fiftieth  St., 
to  West  Chester  branch  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, to  Kingsessing  Ave.,  to  Forty-fifth 
St.,   to   beginning. 

47th. — Between  Montgomery  Ave.  and 
Poplar  St.;  on  the  east  by  Broad  St.,  and 
on  the  west  by  West  College  Ave.,  North 
College  Ave.  and  Twenty-third  St. 

48th. — Beginning  at  18th  and  Moore  Sts.; 
thence  on  Moore  St.  to  Schuylkill  River, 
to  the  Back  Channel,  to  18th  St.,  to  Moore 
St. 

Efforts  were  made  during  the  fall  of 
1918  to  have  the  forty-sixth  ward  divided 
into  two  wards,  the  dividing  line  to  be 
Pine  Street.  On  November  5th,  at  the 
election,  the  voters  of  the  ward  refused  to 
approve  the  division.  The  vote  stood:  for, 
3787;  against,  4728. 

"Wusliinetou  Square  —  Originally 
called  Southeast  Square,  when  it  was 
bounded  by  Sixth,  Walnut  and  back-ends  of 
Spruce  and  Eighth  Street  lots.  It  is  now 
540  feet  north  and  south  by  540  feet  4 
inches  east  and  west,  and  contains  6  acres 
and  2  roods.  By  Resolution  of  Common 
Council,  September  21,  1705,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  piece  of  ground  for  a  burying 
place  for  strangers  dying  in  the  city  was 
ordered.  The  Common  Council,  which  ;-.!- 
ready  had  a  right  to  the  square  under  the 
dedication  by  Penn,  applied  for  a  patent, 
for  the  Southeast  ground,  and  it  was 
granted  to  them  January  29,  1706.  From 
that  time  it  was  used  as  a  potter's  field  up 
to  about  1794.  During  the  Revolution  the 
bodies  of  hundreds  of  Continental  soldiers 
and  British  prisoners  were  buried  there. 
Space  for  a  street  on  the  west  side — which 
was  called  Columbia  Avenue1 — was  appro- 
priated in  1816.  The  improvement  of  the 
ground  commenced  in  the  same  year,  when 
it  was  fenced  in  and  laid  out  by  George 
Bridport,  artist  and  engineer,  and  trees  were 
planted  by  Andrew  Gillespie.  By  Ordinance 
of  May  19,  1825,  the  name  was  changed 
to  Washington  Square.  On  February  22, 
1833,  a  cnrner-stone  was  laid  in  the  centre 
for  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Wash- 
ington, which  still  remains  in  place.  The 
square  was  first  lighted  by  gas  in  1S37,  38; 
a  high  iron  palisade  fence  was  placed 
around  it  shortly  afterward.  About  1883,  84 
the  railing  was  removed,  leaving  the  ground 
entirely  open.  In  1915,  16  the  business 
houses      surrounding      the      square      formed 
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themselves  into  an  improvement  association 
and  had  the  park  laid  out  on  the  present 
lines,  planting  shrubbery  and  removing 
some  of  the  trees.  The  monument  to  the 
fallen  officers  of  the  Washington  Grays  was 
removed  from  the  centre  where  it  had  been 
since  its  removal  from  Broad  Street  and 
Cirard  Avenue  in  1S9S,  and  placed  fronting 
Seventh  Street  on  the  site  where  this  com- 
mand was  mustered  into  service  in  1S61. 
See   Commissioners  of  Fairmount  Park. 

Water,  Bureau  of — A  division  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Works.  Office, 
792  north  corridor,  City  Hall.  Has  charge 
of  the  Filtration  and  Water  System  of  the 
city,  the  Bureaus  of  Filtration  and  Water 
being  combined  by  ordinance,  October  15, 
1907.     See   Water  Supply. 

Chief,  Carleton  E.  Davis;  salary,  $10,000. 
General  Superintendent,  S.  M.  Van  Loan; 
salary,  $3500.  Assistants  to  Chief.  Harrv 
Mellen;  salary,  $2700.  William  Whitby; 
salary,  $2000.  Daniel  McCrudden;  salary, 
$1700.  Assistant  Engineer,  H.  S.  Cady; 
salary,  $2500.  Rcqis'rar  (vacant) ;  salarv, 
$2500.  Chief  Clerk,  Wm.  J.  Logan;  salary, 
$2000. 

AVater     Rates     and     Charges — By 

Ordinance  approved  December  2,  1916. 

Air  compressors  in  doctors'  offices,  each  two 

(2)  dollars. 

Automobiles  (private  garage  without  water), 
each  automobile  two    (2)    dollars. 

Automobiles  (private  garage  with  water), 
each  automobile  in  excess  of  the  number 
of  outlets  used  for  washing  automobiles 
and  paid  for  under  other  fixture  rating, 
two   (2)   dollars. 

Automobiles  (public  garage),  {meter  rates). 

Aquariums,    with    attachments,    each    three 

(3)  dollars. 

Aquariums,  constant  flow,  not  exceeding 
£-inch  jet,  ten    (10)    dollars. 

Bakeries,  bread,  and  bread  and  cake,  steam 
or  other  power   (meter  rates). 

Bakeries,  bread,  and  bread  and  cake,  in  ad- 
dition to  dwelling  charges,  each  three 
(3)   dollars. 

Barber  shops,  with  or  without  water,  in 
addition  to  dwelling  charges,  each  three 
(3)   dollars. 

Rarber  shops,  each  basin  or  outlet  more  than 
one-    two    (2)    dollars. 

Barber  sh>.ps,  attachment  from  main  pipes, 
each   five    (5)    dollars. 

Bars  and   bar  gutters    (meter  rates). 

Beer  motor  or  pump    (meter  rates). 

Basins,  sinks  or  slop  sinks,  in  private 
dwellings  and  apartments  (kitchens  ex- 
cepted),   each    one    (1)    dollar. 


Basins,  sinks  or  slop  sinks,  in  boarding, 
apartment,  tenement  and  lodging  houses 
for  general  use,  each  four  (4)   dollars. 

Basins,  sinks  or  slop  sinks  in  boarding, 
apartment,  tenement  and  lodging  houses 
for  separate  and  distinct  housekeeping 
purposes,  each  five  (5)    dollars. 

Basins  or  sinks,  in  stores,  offices  and  fac- 
tories,  each   two    (2)    dollars. 

Basins  or  sinks  in  hotels,  boarding  houses, 
public  buildings,  institutions  and  halls, 
each  four  (4)    dollars. 

Basins  or  _  sinks  in  stores,  offices  and  fac- 
tories with  |-inch  attachment  direct  from 
City  main,  minimum  charge,  each  five 
(5)    dollars. 

Baths  (hot  and  cold  water,  or  either),  in 
private  dwellings,  tenement  and  apartment 
houses,   each   three   (3)    dollars. 

Baths  (hot  and  cold  water,  or  either),  in 
hotels,  clubs,  hospitals,  barber  shops,  tene- 
ment, and  apartment  houses,  etc.,  for  pub- 
lic use  (meter  rates). 

Baths  (hot  and  cold  water,  or  either),  pri 
vate  shower,  where  not  connected  with 
bath,  each  three  (3)    dollars. 

Baths  (hot  and  cold  water,  or  either),  pub- 
lic shower  (meter  rates). 

Baths  (pools),  in  private  dwellings,  per 
cubic  foot  capacity,  six  (6)   cents. 

Baths  (pools),  in  hotels,  clubs,  hospitals, 
etc.    (meter  rates). 

Baths   (public),    (meter  rates). 

Bidets,  each  one   (1)    dollar. 

Bottling  establishments    (meter  rates). 

Breweries  (meter  rates). 

Brick  yards    (meter  rates). 

Building  purposes,  brick  per  M.,  five  (5) 
cents. 

Stone,  per  perch,  two   (2>   cents. 
Concrete,  per  cubic  yard,  five  (5)  cents. 

Cellar  drainers,  provided  the  water  does  not 
come  from  defective  drains  or  leaky 
water-pipes    (meter  rates). 

Cuspidors,  with  attachment,  each  two  (2) 
dollars. 

Distilleries  (meter  rates). 

Drug  stores,  with  or  without  water,  in  addi- 
tion to  dwelling  charges,  each  five  (5) 
dollars. 

Drug  stores,  each  basin  or  outlet,  more  than 
one,  two   (2)   dollars. 

Drug  stores,  J-inch  attachment  from  main 
pipe,   each   five   (5)    dollars. 

Drug  stores,  soda  fountain,  each  five  (5) 
dollars. 

Drug  stores,  carbonator,  each  five  (5)  dol- 
lars. 

Dwellings,  half-dwelling  (one  room  on  floor 
not  facing  on  a  street),  without  hydrant 
or  sink  on  premises,  each  two  (2)  dollars 
and  fifty  (50)  cents. 
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Dwellings,  all  other  dwellings  without  hy- 
drants or  sink  on  premises,  each  five  (5) 
dollars. 

Dwellings,  all  dwellings  with  hydrant  or 
sink  in  kitchen,  with  hot  and  cold  water 
or  either,  each  five   (5)   dollars. 

Dye  works   (meter  rates). 

Dye  or  wool  washers   (meter  rates). 

Dyeing  machines    (meter  rates). 

Eating  and  oyster  saloons,  with  or  without 
water,  in  addition  to  dwelling  charges, 
each  five   (5)    dollars. 

Engines   (gas  or  hot  air),   (meter  rates). 

Exhibition  and  experimental  purposes  (tem- 
porary),  (meter  rates). 

Fish   stores  or  stalls,   each   five    (5)    dollars. 

Fish  stores  or  stalls,  where  live  fish  are 
kept   (meter  rates). 

For  a  flow  of  water  (meter  rates). 

Forges,  with  water  on  premises,  each  forge 
exceeding  five,  one  (1)   dollar. 

Forges,  without  water  on  the  premises,  each 
one   (1)    dollar. 

Foundries  (meter  rates). 

Fountains,  counter  in  stores,  1/16-inch  jet, 
each  five   (5)    dollars. 

Fountains,   garden    (meter  rates). 

Fountains,   drinking   (meter  rates). 

Fountains,  drinking,  with  automatic  shut- 
off,  two    (2)    dollars. 

Green  or  hot  houses   (meter  rates). 

Grindstones   (power),  each  five   (5)    dollars. 

Glass   factories    (meter  rates). 

Hatters'   planks    (meter  rates). 

Heating  boilers,  private  residences  excepted, 
each  five  (5)   dollars. 

Hose,  use  of  same  by  attachment  other  than 
screw  nozzle,  three  (3)   dollars. 

Hydraulic   elevators    (meter  rates). 

Ice-cream  saloons,  with  or  without  water 
where  not  connected  with  bakeries,  in 
addition  to  dwelling  charges,  three  (3) 
dollars.^ 

Ice  machines  (meter  rates). 

Ice    refrigerating    machines     (meter    rates). 

Laundries,  steam  or  other  power  (meter 
rates^. 

Laundries,  hand,  with  or  without  water,  in 
addition  to  dwelling  charges,  five  (5) 
dollars. 

Laundries,  ,hand,  each  tub,  in  addition  to 
dwelling  charges,  two    (2)    dollars. 

Lawn  sprinklers   (meter  rates). 

Lime  vats,  each  one  (1)   dollar. 

Lime   tubs,    each    one    (1)    dollar. 

Machines,  for  washing,  rinsing  and  scouring 
(meter  rates). 

Malt   houses    (meter  rates). 

Market  houses,  each  stall,  twenty-five  (25) 
cents. 

Milk  house?,   distributors    (meter   rates). 

Milk  houses,  small,  in  addition  to  dwelling 
charges,  each  five  (5)   dollars. 


Organ  motors,  each  2-inch,  fifteen  (15) 
dollars. 

Organ  motors,  each  3-inch,  thirty  (30)  dol- 
lars. 

Organ  motors,  each  4-inch,  fifty  (50)  dollars. 

Photographers,  with  one  outlet,  five  (5) 
dollars. 

Photographers,  each  outlet  more  than  one, 
two    (2)    dollars. 

Polishing  wheels,  each  five   (5)   dollars. 

Printing  establishments,  in  addition  to  fix- 
ture rates,  with  or  without  water,  five 
(5)    dollars. 

Screw  nozzles,  each  three   (3)    dollars. 

Shops,  weaving,  carpenter,  etc.,  with  water 
on  premises,  in  addition  to  dwelling 
charges,  each  sink  or  basin,  two  (2)  dol- 
lars. 

Shops,  weaving,  carpenter,  etc.,  without 
water   on    premises,   each    one    (1)    dollar. 

Slaughter  houses    (meter  rates). 

Soap  boiling  establishments,  in  addition  to 
opening  charges,  each  ten    (10)    dollars. 

Stables,  without  water  on  premises,  each 
stall,  or  carriage,  or  business  wagon,  one 
(1)    dollar. 

Stables,  with  water  on  premises,  not  ex- 
ceeding five  stalls  or  five  carriages,  or 
five  business  wagons;  or  stalls,  carriages 
and  business  wagons  combined,  to  the 
total  number  of  five,  five   (5)    dollars. 

Stables,  with  water  on  premises,  exceeding 
five  stalls,  or  five  carriages,  or  five  busi- 
ness wagons;  or  stalls,  carriages  and  busi- 
ness wagons  combined,  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  five;  for  each  additional  stall,  or 
carriage,  or  business  wagon,  one  (1) 
dollar. 

Stables,  accommodating  farmers,  each  stall 
^  fifty    (50)    cents. 

Stall  or  box  stalls,  each  additional  feed 
box,  one  (1)   dollar. 

Steam  boilers   (meter  rates). 

Steam    engines    (meter  rates). 

Urinals,  individual,  in  private  dwellings, 
with  tank  or  self-closing  flush,  each  one 
(1)   dollar. 

Urinals,  individual,  in  private  dwellings, 
with  positive  or  syphon  Mush  (meter 
rates).  _ 

Urinals,  individual,  in  stores,  offices,  manu- 
factories, hotels,  boarding  houses,  schools, 
halls,  etc.,  with  tank  or  self-closing  flush, 
each  two  (2)  dollars. 

Urinals,  individual,  in  stores,  offices,  manu- 
factories, hotels,  boarding  nouses,  schools, 
halls,  etc.,  with  positive  or  syphon  flush 
(meter  rates). 

Urinals,  stalls  with  constant  flow  (meter 
rates). 

Urinals,  troughs  with  tank  or  self-closing 
flush   (meter  rates). 

Urinals,  troughs  with  positive  or  syphon 
flush  (meter  rates). 
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Urinais,  troughs  with  one  opening  and  con- 
stant  flow    (meter  rates). 

Vessels,  steam  or  others,  each  1000  gallons, 
twenty-five   (25)   cents. 

Vinegar  establishments,  in  addition  to  open- 
ing charges,  each  ten   (10)   dollars. 

Wash  paves,  each  three  (3)   dollars: 

Wash  paves,  for  watering  horses,  each  ten 
(10)    dollars. 

Wash  paves,  with  service  connection  from 
main,   each   five    (5)    dollars. 

Wash  tubs,  stationary,  each  tub  (private 
dwellings),    one    (1)    dollar. 

Wash  tubs,  stationary,  each  tub  (public  in- 
stitutions),   two    (2)    dollars. 

Water  close's,  private  dwellings,  with  tank 
or  self-closing  flush,   each   one   (1)    dollar. 

Water  closets,  private  dwellings,  with  posi- 
tive or  syphon  flush   (meter  rates). 

Water  closets,  stores,  offices,  manufactories, 
hotels,  boarding  houses,  schools,  halls, 
etc.,  with  tank  or  self-closing  flush,  each 
two    (2)    dollars. 

Water  closets,  stores,  offices,  manufactories, 
hotels,  boarding  houses,  schools,  halls, 
etc.,  with  positive  cr  syphon  flush  (meter 
rates). 

Water  meters,  rate  for  each  1000  cubic 
feet,  forty  (40)  cents. 

Dwellings. 
Dwelling  houses  shall  have  but  one  water 
attachment.  Stores  (where  there  are  a  num- 
ber in  one  building)  and  manufacturing 
establishments,  when  necessary,  may  have 
more  than   one   connection. 

The  amount  of  the  annual  water  rent  by 
schedule  rates  For  each  and  every  ferrule 
connection  charged  to  any  premises  shall  not 
be  less  than  the  following  minimum  rates, 
except  as  provided  by  ordinance  of  July  9, 
1897,  entitled  "An  Ordinance  to  adjust 
claims  for  water  rent,"  etc.,  and  also,  ex- 
cept as  provided  by  ordinance  of  June  21, 
1878.  regulating  the  charges  for  charitable 
institutions. 

1-inch  ferrule $  5.00 

|     "         "         16.00 

3      "         "         26.00 

1  "  "  4000 

11      "         "         62.50 

li     "         "         90.00 

2  "         "  160.00 

3  "         "  360.00 

4  "         "  640.00 

6       "         "  1,440.00 

In  each  case  of  a  metered-water  connec- 
tion the  amount  of  the  charges  for  the 
entire  year  shad  not  be  less,  except  for 
charitable  institutions,  public  and  private 
schools,  than  the  minimum  meter  rales  here- 
with fixed  therefor.  Said  minimum  rates 
shall  include  without  additional  charge  the 
quantities   of  water   likewise   herewith   fixed. 


Such  minimum  meter  rates  and  such  quan- 
tities of   water  shall   be  as   follows: 
Minimum    Meter    Rates    and    Quantities 
of    Water    Allowed    Therefor. 

Minimum.       Cubic  ft. 

For    £-inch  ferrule $8.00  8,000 

"      |      "         "        12.00  12,000 

."      3      "         "        18.00  18,000 

"1       "         "        32.00  32,000 

"    1\     "         -        50.00  50,000 

"    1»     "         "        75.00  75,000 

"    2       "         "        130.00  130,000 

"3        "  "        290.00  290,000 

"4       "  "        515.00  515,000 

"6       "         "        1150.00  1,150,000 

Ail  water  in  excess  in  any  year  of  the 
quantity  hereinabove  fixed  for  any  metered 
connection  shall  be  charged  for  at  the  rate 
of  (40)  cents  per  one  thousand  (1000) 
cubic  feet. 

For  purposes  not  specified  in  the  fore- 
going rates,  for  peculiar  and  extraordinary 
uses  or  purposes,  for  appliances  other  than 
those  above  named,  the  rates  and  conditions 
for  the  use  of  the  water  shall  be  by  special 
permit  as  directed  and  issued  by  the  Chief 
of    the    Bureau    of   Water. 

The  Director  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  is  empowered  and  authorized  to 
furnish  and  install  meters  in  all  premises 
where  an  undue  or  wasteful  use  of  water 
is  permitted,  and  to  transfer  from  appliance 
rating  to  meter  rating  ail   said   premises. 

All  meters  furnished  and  installed  by  the 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works 
by  reason  of  Section  2,  or  any  other  section 
of  this  ordinance,  shall  be  so  furnished 
and  installed  at  the  expense  of  the  owner  or 
owners  of  the  premises  affected,  and  the 
cost,  thereof  shall  be  included  in  and  col- 
lected as  hereinafter  provided  for  meter 
accounts. 

The  meter  or  meters  placed  on  any  prem- 
ises shall  not  be  of  a  larger  size  than  the 
service  pipe  attached  to  the  ferrule  supply- 
ing said  premises,  which  size  is  regulated  by 
ordinance  of  Councils  approved  June  1, 
1871. 

Whenever  any  fixture  in  any  premises 
is  required  to  be  metered,  the  meter  shall 
be  placed  upon  the  service  pipe  supplying 
said  premises,  and  no  premises  so  metered 
shall  be  charged  by   fixture  rate. 

All  meters  shall  be  under  the  control  of 
the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Water.  The 
consumer  shall  be  held  responsible  for  the 
safe-keeping  of  the  meter,  or  meters,  on 
his  premises,  and  all  repairs  .-had  be  made 
at  the  consumer's  cost,  whether  such  re 
pairs  are  made  necessary  by  ordinary  wear 
and  tear,  freezing,  hot  water,  fire,  accident 
or  other  causes.  Bills  for  such  repairs  shall 
be  collected  as  hereinafter  provided  for 
meter    accounts. 
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No  meter  shall  be  set,  reset,  or  removed 
without  a  written  order  from  thp  Bureau 
of  Water:  If  a  meter  is  set.  reset,  or  re- 
moved without  such  order,  there  shall_  be 
charged  to  cover  the  cost  of  inspection, 
test  or  supervision,  a  sum  in  the  amount  of 
the  annual  minimum  charge  for  the  con- 
nection, which  sum  shall  be  collected  as 
hereinafter  provided  for  meter  accounts. 

All  charitable  institutions,  public  and  pri- 
vate schools  shall  be  metered.  The  charge 
by  metier  for  charitable  institutions,  and 
for  public  and  private  schools,  shall  be 
only  for  the  water  actually  registered  by 
the  meter  and  at  the  rate  of  six  (6)  cents 
for  each  one  thousand  (1000)  cubic  feet 
of  water  consumed:  Provided,  That  the  size 
of  the  ferrule,  or  ferrules,  granted  such 
charitable  institutions,  public  and  private 
schools,  shall  be  restricted  to  the  same  size 
as  would  be  granted  to  other  consumers  at 
schedule  rates. 

All  meter  accounts,  including  water  con- 
sumed, repairs  to  meters,  furnishing  and 
installing  meters,  shall  be  payable  quarterly 
to  the  Receiver  of  Taxes.  The  accounts 
for  consumption  of  water  shall  be  made  up 
from  meter  statements  taken  periodically 
by  the  Bureau  of  Water  and  shall  be  ren- 
dered  under  the  following  conditions: 

The  first  quarterly  bill  in  each  year  shall 
include  the  yearly  minimum  charge.  Bills 
may  be  omitted  in  the  second  and  third 
quarters  unless  the  amount  of  the  hill  is 
greater  than  the  yearly  minimum  charge,  or 
there  is  a  charge  for  repairing  or  installing 
a  meter,  in  which  cases  the  consumer  shall 
be  notified. 

If  any  meter  water  account  remains  un- 
paid 15  days  after  the  same  is  rendered, 
there  shall  be  charged  as  a  penalty  for 
such  non-payment  an  additional  sum  or 
sums  as  follows: 

Five  (5)  per  cent,  at  the  expiration  of 
15   days. 

Five  (5)  per  cent,  additional  at  the  ex- 
piration  of  45   days. 

Five  (5)  per  cent,  additional  at  the  ex- 
piration  of    105   days. 

If  any  meter  account  remains  unpaid 
105  days  after  the  bill  for  the  saint;  has  been 
rendered,  the  Water  Bureau  shall  serve  a 
notice  upon  the  delinquent  consumer,  and 
if  said  account  remains  unpaid  for  ten  (10) 
days  thereafter,  the  premises  shall  he  de- 
privedof  water  until  all  arrearage-  are  paid. 

It,  in  disregard  of  this  provision,  the 
water  is  turned  on  before  the  payment  of  ail 
arrearages,  the  ferrule  may  be  detached 
from  the  water  main.  In  such  case  the  fer- 
rule shall  not  be  reconnected  until  all  back 
water  rent  charges  and  penalties  are  paid, 
and  the  necessary  permit  taken  out  for' the 
replacing  of  the  ferrule,   which   permit  shall 


include    the    cost    of    withhdrawing    and    re- 
placing the  ferrule. 

Disputed  Bills. — In  the  matter  of  a  dis- 
puted bill,  the  consumer  must  enter  com- 
plaint within  ten  (10)  days  of  date  of  ser- 
vice of  bill;  and  if  the  removal  of  a  meter 
is  requested  for  a  test  as  to  its  accuracy, 
the  consumer  or  his  representative  must, 
when  possible,  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
be  present  at  the  test,  and  if  the  test  shows 
that  the  meter  does  not  register  in  favor 
of  the  city,  the  complainant  must  pay  to 
the   city   the  sum    of   two    (2)    dollars. 

The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Water  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  be  governed  by 
the  following  rules  and  regulations  in  the 
adjustment  of  claims  for  alleged  excessive 
charges   for   water. 

First.  In  all  cases  where  property  has 
been  destroyed  by  fire  or  made  untenable 
by  action  of  the  city,  full  rates  up  to  date 
of  fire  or  when  made  untenable;  future 
payment  by  permit.  In  all  cases  where 
property  has_  been  acquired  for  municipal 
purposes,  existing  water  charges  shall  ter- 
minate on  the  date  title  to  said  property- 
passes. 

Second.  Where  ferrules  have  been 
drawn  for  delinquency,  payment  in  full  to 
include  the  current  year  when  the  ferrule 
was  drawn.  No  further  payment  until  water 
is  introduced,  provided  an  affidavit  be  fur- 
nished by  the  owner  that  no  city  water 
was   used. 

Third.  Where  permits  have  been  taken 
out  in  error  for  new  properties,  no  charge 
to  be  made  until  water  is  turned  on  at  the 
curb. 

Fourth.  In  all  cases  where  buildings  have 
been  torn  down,  full  rate  for  the  part  of 
the  current  year  during  the  existence  of 
the  building  only:  Provided,  A  permit  for 
the  rebuilding  is  taken  out  and  paid  for, 
and  when  there  is  no  intention  to  rebuild 
a  permit  must  be  taken  out  for  drawing  the 
ferrule. 

Fifth.  Where  the  source  of  supply  is 
both  public  and  private  the  payment  must 
he  made  by  meter. 

Sixth.  Buildings  unoccupied  for  an  en- 
tire calendar  year  to  have  charges  reduced 
as  follows: 

For  metered  connections  to  one-half  the 
minimum    charge 

For  schedule  rate  connections  to  the  fer- 
rule charge   only. 

A  credit  in  the  amount  of  the  reduction 
shall  be  made  on  the  next  bill  rendered, 
it  being  understood  that  no  claim  for  re- 
duction shall  be  considered  unless  made 
during  Mie  month  of  January  of  the  year 
next  following  the  year  of  unoccupa'nev. 
Seventh.  Water  takers  who  have  omitted 
to    decline,    within    the    time    stated    in    ex- 
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tsting  ordinances,  any  appliances  the  use 
of    which    they    may    desire    rn    discontinue 

for  the  succeeding  year,  shall  lie  entitled 
to  a  reduction  of  one-half  the  regular 
charge:  Provided,  That  said  appliance  was 
removed  prior  to  December  31st  of  the 
preceding  year  and  that  claim  for  excess 
reduction  has  been  made  before  the  31st 
day  of  December  of  the  year  following  the 
removal  of  the  appliance. 

It  is  understood  that  affidavits  must  be 
furnished  when  required  by  the  Bureau, 
and  that  all  allegations  made  or  affidavits 
furnished  are  subject  to  verification  by  the 
Bureau.  All  claims  not  fully  met  by  the 
foregoing  are  to  be  adjusted  by  the  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Water  in  such  manner 
as  he  may   deem  just  and   equitable. 

No  adjustment  shall  be  made  on  any  bill 
which  has  remained  unpaid  for  two  years. 
No  adjustment  shall  be  made  on  any  paid 
account  except_  for  the  year  next  preceding 
the  one  in  which  the  claim  is  made. 

The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Water  is 
authorized  to  remit  the  penalties  prescribed 
by  ordinance  of  City  Councils  for  the  non- 
payment of  bills  for  water  on  or  before 
certain  prescribed  dates  in  any  case  where 
such  penalties  accrue  against  a  property  by 
reason  of  failure  to  pay  bills  in  any  of 
the   following  cases: 

First.     Removal  of  meter  for  test. 

Second.  Adjustment  of  disputed  bill  be- 
•  cause  of  ascertained  error  or  overcharge. 

Third.  Where,  by  existing  ordinances", 
adjustments  are  permitted  to  be  made  in 
charges  for  water,  either  under  meter  or 
fixture  rate. 

The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Water  is 
hereby  authorized  to  waive  claims  for  water 
charges  remaining  unpaid  for  fifteen  years 
after  the  year  in  which  they  were  assessed 
if.  in  his.- judgment,  there  is  no  immediate 
prospect    of    their   payment. 

Water      Supply     and      Filtration 

System— Tn  addition  to  four  large  filtra- 
tion plants,  with  a  combined  capacity  of 
340,000,000  gallons  a  da}',  the  city  has 
reservoirs  in  various  parts  of  it*  confines 
having  a  storage  capacity  of  1.609.450,000 
gallons.  By  the  installation  of  the  high-pres- 
sure fire  mains,  which  are  supplied  partly 
from  the  Delaware  River,  filtered  water  is 
conserved  to  a  decree  for  extinguishing 
fires  in  the  central  and  mill  distress  of 
the    city. 

The  continuous  ravage  of  typhoid  fever 
in  Philadelphia,  which  was  responsible  for 
9721  deaths  in  the  year  1906.  before  the 
filtration  svstefn  had  been  completed,  in- 
duced Councils,  in  1899  to  authorise  the 
mavor  to  employ  three  experts  as  a  com- 
mission   to    consider    an    improved    and    ex- 


tended water  supply  for  the  city.  Their 
report  led  to  the  establishing  of  the  present 
filtration  system,  and  the  building  of  four 
large  plants.  The  Lower  and  Upper 
Roxborough  plants  are  usually  associated 
together  as  the  Roxborough  plant.  In 
March  1909,  the  entire  city  was  using  fil- 
tered water,  and  the  death  toll  of  typhoid 
fever   has   shown   considerable   decrease.. 

The  water  for  Philadelphia  is  filtered 
at    four   plants: 

Belmont,  corner  of  Belmont  Avenue  and 
Ford  Road,  supplying  West  Philadelphia, 
has  eighteen  (IS)  slow  sand  filter  beds, 
each  0.74  of  an  acre  in  size;  eighteen  (18) 
rapid  filter  beds  and  a  filtered  water  basin 
of  16,500,000  gallons  capacity.  The  plant 
has  a   daily  capacity   of  40,000.000   gallons. 

The  water  supplying  the  Belmont  filters 
is  pumped  from  the  Schuylkill  River  at 
the  Belmont  Pumping  Station  in  Fair- 
mount  Park.  The  supply  for  the  high 
service  section  of  West  Philadelphia  is 
pumped  by  High  Service  Station,  located 
on  George's  Hill. 

Roxborough,  on  Ridge  Avenue,  near 
Shawmont  Avenue,  supplying  Chestnut 
Hill,  Germantown  and  Manayunk,  has  two 
plants.  Lower  Roxborough  has  five  (5) 
slow  sand  filter  beds,  each  053  of  an  acre 
in  area:  eleven  (11)  rapid  filter  beds,  ap- 
proximately 0.024  of  an  acre  in  area,  anil 
a  filtered  water  basin  of  3,000,000  gallons 
capacity.  Upper  Roxborough  has  eight 
(8)  slow  sand  filter  beds,  each  0.7  of  an 
acre  in  area,  and  a  filtered  water  basin  of 
8,000,000  gallons  capacity.  The  lower 
plant  has  a  capacity  of  12,000,000  gallons, 
and   the   upper   of   20.000,000    gallons  daily. 

The  water  supplying  the  Roxborough  fil- 
ters is  pumped  from  the  Schuylkill  River 
at  Shawmont  Pumping  Station.  The  sup- 
ply for  the  high  service  sections  of  Ger- 
mantown and  Chestnut  Hill  is  pumped  by 
the  High  Service  Station  located  at  Lower 
Roxborough. 

Queen  Lane,  corner  of  Queen  Lane  and 
Fox  Street,  supplying-  Tioga  and  the  ele- 
vated section  southwest  of  Tioga,  has 
twenty-two  (22)  slow  sand  filter  beds,  earh 
0.76  of  an  acre  in  size;  forty  (40)  rapid 
filter  beds,  approximately  0.028  of  an  acre 
in  size  and  a  filtered  water  basin  of 
50.000,000  gallons  capacity.  The  capacity 
is  ^70,000,000   gallons   daily. 

The  _  water  supplying  the  Oueen  Lane 
filters  is  trumped  from  the  Schuylkill  River 
at  the  Queen  Lane  Pumping  Station  in 
Fairmount    Park. 

Torresdale.  at  Liddonfield  Station.  Perm 
sylvania  Radroad  and  on  State  Road  and 
Rennypack  Street,  supplying  the  entire  area 
of  the  city  nor  embraced  by  the  Belmont, 
Roxborough  and  Queen  Lane  plants,  has 
sixty -five    (65)    slow    sand    filter   beds,    each 
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0.75   of  an   acre   in   size;    one  hundred  and  (9)    300  horse-power  boilers  equipped   with 

twenty     (120)     rapid     filter     beds,     approx-  automatic    machinery,    etc. 

imately    .028    of    an    acre    in    size,    and    a  From    the  Torresdale   filters  the  water  is 

filtered    water    basin    of    50,000,000    gallons  delivered   through   a  conduit  ten  feet  seven 

capacity.      This   plant   has  a    daily  capacity  inches    (10' 7")    in    diameter,    about    14,000 

of  200,000,000  gallons.  feet    distant    to    Lardner's    Point    Pumping 

The  water  supplying  the  Torresdale  plant  Station.  This  station  is  equipped  with 
is  pumped  from  the  Delaware  River  at  the  twelve  (12)  vertical  triple  expansion  en- 
same   location.  gines,    and    represents    both    as    to    equip- 

The     Torresdale      Pumping      Station      is  merit  and  capacity  one  of  the  most  modern 

equipped  with  eight   (8)    centrifugal  pumps  plants  in  the  world. 

of      40,000.000       gallons       canacity       daily;  The    supply   for   the   high   service   section 

auxiliary     machinery     for     washing     filters,  of    Fox    Chase    and    vicinity    is    pumped    by 

lighting  plant  and  handling  coal,  and  nine  the  High  Service  Station  at  W'entz  farm. 

Weatlier — Philadelphia  Weather  in   1919. 

Tan.     Feb.   Mar.  Apr.  May       June    July    Aug.   Sept.   Oct.    Nov.  Dec. 
Temperature, 

Mean     38°      38°      45°       52°      64°      72°       77°       73°      69°      61°      47°      32' 

Temperature, 

Highest     61°       61°       73°       77°      92°      97°    100°      92°      92°      90°       72°       61° 

Temperature, 

Lowest    13°      21°      24°      24°      44°       53°      61°       59°       50°      41°      29°         4° 

Precipitation, 

Total    3.35     3.04     4.81     3.17     4.53     2.19  10.30     6.19     2.82     2.59     2.80     3.33 

Precipitation, 

Greatest  in  24 

Hours      1.30     1.13     1.80     1.59     1.12     0.57     1.98     3.92     1.61     1.03     0.66     1.01 

Days  .01  Inch 

or   More    3        11        12  8        13  8        15        10  7        15         11         14 

Snowfall, 

(Unmelted)  0.5       1.0       3.0      T         0  0  0  0  0  0         T  6.6 

Wind,  Prevailing 

Direction    N\V.  NW.     N.     NW.     S.        S.        S.     NW.    NW.   SW.  N\V.     NW. 

Wind,  Av'ge 

H'rly  Velocity.      11         11        14        11        10  9.9  8  9  9        11         11 

Wind,  Greatest 

Velocity     41        32        47        37        34     :   33        27        47        26        30        34        37 

Wind  and 

Direction    NW.     N.     NW.  NW.     E.       NE.      S.      NE.    NW.  NW.  NW.    NW. 

Number  of  Davs, 

^  Clear    14        15         11  9        11        11         10  9        13  5  9  8 

Number  of  Davs, 

Partly    Cloudy.        8  3  9        11  5        10  8        14  8        11  9  5 

Number  of  Days, 

Cloudy     9        10        11        10        15       .    9        13  8  9        15        12         18 

Number  of  Days, 

With  Dense 

t  Fog     4  0  1  0  1  0  0  0  2  7  2  1 

Number  of  Days, 

Thunderstorms         011156        10  50210 

Weather  Bttreao  '—  Fourth  floor,  Daw.  Again  moved  to  the  Mutual  Life 
Post-office  Building,  9th  and  Chestnut  Insurance  Building,  10th  and  Chestnut 
Streets.  The  national  weather  service  was  Streets,  February  1,  1SS2,  bv  Lieutenant 
organized  under  the  Signal  Corps  of  the  .!:;-  S.  Powell.  finally  the  office  was 
U.  S.  Army  near  the  close  of  the  year  moved  to  its  present  quarters  in  the  Post- 
1870.  The  Philadelphia  office  was  opened  office  Building  on  April  1.  1S84.  bv  Ser- 
in the  Board  of  Trade  rooms  at  505  Chest-  geant  T.  F.  Townsend,  who  remained  in 
nut  Street,  December  23,  1870,  with  Ser-  charge  until  Tanunrv  1,  18S8.  when  he  took 
geant  A.  W.  Eastlake  in  charge.  The  of-  charge  of  the  State  Weather  Service, 
hce  was  moved  to  the  Chamber  of  Com-  which  was  operated  partly  in  conjunction 
merce  Building,  133  South  Second  Street,  with  the  Weather  Bureau,  and  Serjeant 
September    21,     1871,    by    Sergeant    C.     R.  L.    M.    Dey    was    placed    in    charge    ot    the 
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Weather  Bureau  office.  The  State  Weather 
Service  was  consolidated  with  the  Weather 
Bureau  in  1896  and  the  whole  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Army  Department  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Sergeant  T. 
F.  Townsend  was  "then  placed  in  charge  of 
the  Philadelphia  office  and  remained  in 
charge  until  August  1,  1909,  when  he  was 
relieved  by  the  present  official,  George  S. 
Bliss. 

The  office  is  still  headquarters  of  the 
Pennsylvania  section  of  the  Weather 
Rureau,  and  its  line  of  service  is  briefly 
as  follows: 

Daily  publication  of  weather  maps;  fore- 
cast cards;  display  of  glass  maps  on  Chest- 
nut Street  and  at  the  Bourse;  furnishing 
telegraphic  data  to  the  newspapers,  and 
recording  in  minutest  detail  the  condition 
and  changes  in  the  elements  at  Philadel- 
phia. In  the  winter  season  a  special  ser- 
vice is  rendered  for  shippers  of  perishable 
goods  such  as  vegetables,  fruits,  plants, 
eggs,  bottled  goods,  etc.,  that  might  be 
damaged    by    low    temperatures. 

Monthly  publication  and  distribution  of 
the  State  weather  data  and  a  monthly  sum- 
mary of  the  station   records. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  ser- 
vice the  Bureau  collects  and  publishes  crop 
reports  during  the  summer  season,  and 
issues  snow  and  ice  reports  during  the  win- 
ter. Its  records  are  almost  constantly  in 
use  by  commercial  interests  and  in  the 
courts. 

If  the  Bureau  should  never  issue  a  fore- 
cast or  a  storm  warning,  nor  publish  a 
daily  map  or  forecast  card,  the  use  of  its 
records  would  still  amply  justify  its  exist- 
ence. 

Local  Forecaster  and  Section  Director, 
George  S.   Bliss. 

Weights  and  Measures — Depart- 
ment of,  of  the  City  Commissioners,  2017 
Arch  Street.  To  make  proper  standard 
tests  of  all  weights  and  measures.  Super- 
visor, at  $4000,  and  ?3  inspectors  at  $1500. 
Superzisor,  Max  Mayer. 
Deputy    Supervisor,    Edward    Holland; 

salary,   $3000. 
Chief    Clerk,    Benj.    M.    Sharp;    salary, 
$1800. 
See  City  Commissioners. 

Welfare.    Department    of    Public 

— Director's  Office,  Room  590,  north  cor- 
ridor. City  Hall.  Sea  Charter;  Charities 
and    Correction ,   Bureau    of. 

Department  created  by  Act  of  Assembly 
(new  City  Charter),  approved  Tune  25, 
1919.  It  has  the  care,  management,  admin- 
istration and  supervision  of  all  charitable, 
correctional  and  reformatory  institutions 
and   agencies    (including  any   house  of   cor- 


rection but  not  including  hospitals)  the 
control  or  government  of  which  is  en- 
trusted to  the  city,  but  the  act  specially 
provides  that  it  shall  not  interfere  with  the 
functions  of  any  existing  board  of  directors 
of   city   trusts. 

"It  shall  also  have  power  to  create,  or- 
ganize, manage  and  supervise  the  various 
playgrounds,  recreation  centers,  municipal 
floating-baths,  bathing  grounds,  and  recreaj 
tion   piers."      See    Charter. 

Director,  Ernest  L.  Tustin;  salary,  $10,- 
000.  Assistant  Director,  Edward  A.  Xop- 
pel;  salary,  $4000.  Chief  Clerk,  William 
E.  Monaghan;  salary,  $2500.  Physician- 
in-Chief,    Dr.    Blair   Spencer;    salary,   $3500. 

Welsh  in  Philadelphia — See  For- 
eign Population. 

Wessakikonk — On  the  west  side  of 
the  Schuylkill,  is  mentioned  as  a  "place"  in 
a  grant  of  land  by  the  Upland  Court  in 
1677.  _  The  site  is  supposed  to  have  been 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Wissahickon 
Creek. 

West    Philadelphia— All    the    terri 

tory  of  the  city  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Schuylkill  River  is  known  by  this  name. 
It  is  the  largest  residential  section  of  the 
citv  and  contains  the  24th,  27th,  34th,  40th, 
44th  and  46th  Wards.  West  Philadelphia 
formerly  was  a  borough  in  the  township  of 
Blockley,  created  February  17,  1844,  and 
embraced  Hamilton  and  Mantua  villages 
and  the  ground  between.  On  April  3.  1851, 
its  title  was  changed  to  the  district  of  West 
Philadelphia,  and  its  boundaries  consider- 
ably enlarged.  It  became  a  part  of  the 
city  in  1854. 

Wharton      School     Association — 

An  undergraduate  organization  of  the 
Wharton  School,  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Wharton  School  of  Finance  and 
Commerce — A  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  Founded  hv  Toseph 
Wharton,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Philadelphia,  in 
1881,  to  provide  instruction  and  special 
training  in  commercial  pursuits.  The 
founder  expressed  the  desire  that  the  School 
should  offer  facilities  for  obtaining:  (I) 
"An  adequate  education  in  the  principles 
underlying  successful  civil  government;" 
(2)  "a  training  suitable  for  those  who  in- 
tend to  engage  in  business  or  to  undertake 
the  management  of  property."  The  course 
has  been  constructed  in  accordance  with 
these  ideals. 

The  Evening  School  of  Accounts  and 
Finance  was  established  by  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1904  for  the  purpose  of 
offering    advanced    instruction,    in    financial 
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and  commercial  subjects  to  men  who  are 
prepared  to  pursue  university  work,  but 
who  are  prevented  by  their  employment 
from  attending  the  day  classes  in  the 
Wharton  School. 

Since  1913  the  Wharton  School  has  main- 
tained in  several  large  cities  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  extensions,  where  courses 
were  furnished  similar  to  those  in  the 
Evening    School. 

Dean,   Emory   R.   Johnson,  Ph.D. 

Wharres,     Docks     and     Ferries, 

Department  of — Offices,  Bourse  Build- 
ing. Department  created  by  Act  of  As- 
sembly, approved  June  8,  1907,  for  the 
improvement,  regulation  and  supervision  of 
the  construction,  extension,  alteration,  main- 
tenance and  use  of  wharves,  piers,  bulk- 
heads, docks,  slips,  basins,  ferries,  harbor 
and  harbor  structures.  Director,  George 
F.  Sproule;  salary,  $10,000.  Assistant  Di- 
rector, Carroll  R.  Thompson;  salary,  $4000. 
Secretary,  William  K.  Johnson;  salary, 
$2500.  Harbor  Engineer,  Norman  L. 
Stamm;    salary,    $4000. 

The  department  also  has  charge  of  the 
city's  three  ice-boats  and  dredges.  The 
principal  ice-boat  is  a  specially  constructed 
vessel.  The  John  Weaver,  which  is  active 
in  the  Delaware  River  below  Philadelphia, 
when  required.  The  municipal  dredging 
plant  handles  annually  about  370,000  cubic 
yards  of  material  at  a  cost  of  about 
$52,000. 

Whitehall — Formerly  a  borough  in 
what  is  now  the  23d  Ward.  It  lay  north- 
west of  Bridesburg,  and  extended  from  the 
United  States  Arsenal  westward,  contained 
in  the  bend  made  by  Frankford  Creek  and 
Little  Tacony,  and  adjoining  Frankford. 
It  was  situate  in  the  old  Township  of 
Tacony  and  the  later  Township  of  the 
Northern  Liberties.  It  was  incorporated 
into  a  borough  on  April  9,  1849,  and  lost 
its  identity  in  the  consolidation  of  the  city 
in    1854. 

Whit  est  own — A  name  given  to  a 
group  oi  bouses  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Schuylkill,  near  the  Falls,  which  were  built 
about  1810  by  Josiah  White  and  his  part- 
ner, Erskiue  Hazard,  for  dwellings  for  the 
bands  employed  in  their  wire-factory  at  that 
place. 

Whitney  Society — An  undergraduate 
organization  of  the  Department  of  Mechan- 
ical Engineering  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Wieneo — The  name  of  an  Indian  vil- 
lage,   called    on    Lindstrom's    map    Wickqua 

Coir.ik.  a  tract  of  land  of  about  800  acres, 
fronting  on   the    Delaware   River,   and   com- 


mencing at  Moyamensingkill,  afterward 
known  as  Hollander's  Creek,  extending  up 
the  Delaware  in  breadth  400  rods,  in  length 
into  the  woods  600  rods,  granted  by  the 
Dutch  Governor,  Alexander  d'Hinoyossa,  to 
Swen  Conderson,  Swen  Swenson,  Oele 
Swenson,  and  Andries  Swenson  about  1654 
It  extended  up,  it  is  believed,  beyond  the 
present  line  of  South  Street,  and  westward 
as  far  as  Seventeenth  or  Eighteenth  Street, 
about  Long  Lane  near  South  Street,  and 
thence  in  a  diagonal  line  to  Hollander's 
Creek.  Wicaco  is  an  abbreviation  of  Wick- 
acomocn,  "a  dwelling-place,"  from  wickqua, 
"a  house." 

Willis  Hospital — Race  Street,  west  of 
Eighteenth.  Managed  by  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia as  a  Trust,  from  a  bequest  left 
for  the  purpose  by  James  Wills,  Jr.,  a 
prosperous  grocer,  who,  in  early  life  had 
been  coachman  to  Anthony  Benezet,  but, 
beginning  business  for  himself  with  a  capi- 
tal of  ten  dollars,  succeeded  in  amassiiig 
more  than  $100,000  at  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1825.  The  bequest  to  the  city, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  "a  hospital 
or  asylum  to  be  denominated  the  Wills 
Hospital  for  the  Relief  of  the  Indigent 
Blind  and  Lame,"  amounted  to  $108,396.35 
The  corner-stone  of  the  original  building 
was  laid  in  1832  and  the  hospital  opened 
in  1834.  In  1912  the  present  facade  was 
erected.  The  institution  is  managed  by  a 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  City  Trusts. 
Superintendent,  John  H.    Horney. 

Wills,  Register  of — Rooms  162  and 
170  west  corridor.  City  Hall.  The  Register 
is  by  virtue  of  his  office  Clerk  of  the 
Orphans'  Court.  The  Provincial  Registers 
were  the  Registers-General  of  Pennsyl- 
vania _  for  the  Probate  of  Wills  and 
Cranting  Letters  of  Administration,  estab- 
lished by  laws  agreed  upon  in  England. 
Each  county  had  its  Deputy  of  the  Register 
General.  Act  of  March  14,  1777,  abolished 
the  office  of  Register-General  and  named 
Registers    of    Wills    for    each    county. 

Register.  James  B.   Sheehan,  term    four 
years.      Expire?   first   Mondav   in    Tan- 
uary.  1922.     Salary.  $10,000. 
Deputy,     Harry     C.     Broomall;     salarv, 
$2500. 
First   will    in    Philadelphia   recorded    10th 
month,      16R2.        It     was     that     of     Thomas 
Freames,   who   died   in    1686. 

February  17th.— The  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania  in  ,m  opinion  written  by 
Justice  'Fox,  decided  in  favor  of  Register 
James  B.  Sheehan  in  a  suit  brought  bv 
the  County  of  Philadelphia  to  recover 
$103.148  74  allowed  Mr.  Sheehan  in  fees 
as  agent  for  the  Commonwealth.  The  de- 
cision,    upholding     that    of    Judge    Auden- 
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ried,  of  Court  of  Common  Pleas  No.  4, 
also  was  a  decision  that  the  Act  of  July 
1913,  which  fixed  the  compensation  of  the 
Register   was   unconstitutional. 

February  17th. — First  hearing  in  the 
contest  of  the  will  of  Herman  Menner- 
wirtsch,  who  died  in  the  Philadelphia 
Hospital,  leaving  an  alleged  will  bequeath- 
ing the  bulk  of  an  estate  of  $9200  to 
'  "Mayor  Smith."  Further  hearings  in  the 
case  were  held  before  the  Register  on  Feb- 
ruary 26th  and  27th,  at  which  it  was  shown 
that  the  letter  purporting  to  have  been 
written  by  the  deceased  was  of  doubtful 
authenticity,  and  finally  on  March  18th, 
the  Register  dismissed  the  petition  of 
Mayor  Thomas  B.  Smith  to  probate  the 
paper. 

March  22d. — Register  Sheehan  gave  a 
decision  in  the  will  case  of  Susan  Foster 
Sermon,  involving  an  estate  of  $75,000, 
that  by  reason  of  her  residence  in  Lawn- 
dale,  New  Jersey,  her  charitable  bequests 
to  the  Frederick  Douglas  Hospital,  Mercy 
Hospital,  the  Day  Nursery,  and  the  Home- 
for  Infirm  Colored  People,  were  operative, 
the  testator  having  died  within  a  month 
of  making  the  will,  which  under  the  laws 
of  Pennsylvania  would  have  invalidated 
them. 

September  22d. — A  petition  was  filed  by 
daughters  of  the  late  Henry  \V.  Bartol, 
the  bulk  of  whose  estate  valued  at  $2,383,- 
297,  was  left  by  will  to  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute, asking  his  will  be  set  aside  and  a 
jury  trial  in  Common  Pleas  Court  be 
granted  to  determine  the  sanity  of  their 
father. 

Wilstaeh  Collection  of  Paint- 
'«&« — To  be  seen  in  Memorial  Hall,  Fair- 
mount  Park.  Founded  by  Mrs.  Anna  H. 
Wilstach,  who  died  in  1S92,  and  who  left 
$600,001  and  her  gallery  of  150  paintings 
to  the  city  as  the  nucleus  of  a  municipal 
art  gallery.  The  paintings,  in  the  main, 
had  been  gathered  by  the  testator's  husband, 
William  P.  Wilstach,  and  it  had  been  his 
desire  to  leave  the  collection  as  a  whole  to 
the  City  of  Philadelphia,  to  be  exhibited 
in  a  suitable  art  gallery  in  Fairmount  Park. 
The  collection,  after  being  taken  over  by 
the  city,  was  temporarily  housed  in  Me- 
morial Hall,  until  the  municipal  art  gallery 
is  erected.  Since  the  collection  has  come 
into  the  possession  of  the  city,  about  500 
picture?   have  been   added  to   the  collection. 

Among   pointings  in    the   collection   are; 
are: 

Munkacsy's,  Last  Day  of  the  Condemned. 

Jean  Paul  Laurens',  Vengeance  of  Urban 
VI. 

Constable's,  Old  Brighton  Pier. 

Van    Dyck's,   Crucifixion. 


Murillo's,   Christ  Bearing  the  Cross. 

Raeburn's,  Portrait  of  Col.  MacDonald. 

Jan    Steen's,   Fortune   Teller. 

The  collection  is  of  value  as  illustrating 
the  leading  schools  of  painting  in  virtually 
every   period  down   to   the  present  day. 

Wissaliiclcon — A  settlement  in  the 
21st  Ward  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek  of 
that  name. 

Wissahickon — The  drive  along  the 
creek  of  this  name,  which  is  a  part  of 
Fairmount  Park,  is  regarded  as  one  of 
great  picturesqueness.  The  road  was  be- 
gun in  1826.  A  station  c«f  this  name  is  on 
the  Chestnut  Hill  Division  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad.  The  section  is  now  noted 
for  its  fine  suburban  residences. 

Wissaliiclvon  Creelc — Rises  in  Mont- 
gomery County,  flows  generally  to  the  south, 
Learing  west,  and  enters  the  Schuylkill 
above  the  Falls. — Cresheim  Creek,  which 
rises  in  Montgomery  County,  enters  the 
Wissahickon  at  Livezey's.  It  received  its 
name  from  Cresheim,  in  Germany,  from 
which  some  of  the  original  settlers  of 
Germantown  came. — Pafer  Mill  Run  rises 
near  Mount  Airy,  flows  to  the  southwest, 
and  empties  into  the  Wissahickon  near  the 
intersection  of  Rittenhouse  Lane.  Wissa- 
hickon is  derived  from  Wissa  mechan  ("cat- 
fish"). On  Holmes'  map  it  is  called  Whit- 
paine's  Creek,  after  the  name  of  one  of  the 
original  settlers  with  Penn.  The  creek  is 
about  seven  miles  in  length  within  the  City 
of  Philadelphia. 

AVissinominft — A  railway  station  in 
the  41st  Ward,  around  which  has  grown  up 
a  settlement.  It  is  on  the  New  York  Divi- 
sion of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Re- 
ceives its  name  from  a  creek  in  the  vicinity, 
which  is  derived  from  Wissachgameh  (a 
place  where  grapes  grow). 

Wistar  Institute  of  Anatomy 
anil  Biology — A  Division  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  corner  36th  and 
Spruce  Streets.  In  1S92  a  charter  was  se- 
cured by  General  Isaac  J.  Wistar,  of  Phila- 
delphia, conferring  perpetual  incorporation, 
with  the  right  of  perpetual  succession  and 
a  corporate  seal,  upon  a  corporation  to  l>e 
called  "The  Wistar  Institute  of  Anatomy 
and  Biology."  The  museum,  commonly 
known  for  many  years  as  the  Wistar  or 
Wistar  and  Horner  Museum,  and  a  plot 
of  ground,  were  presented  by  the  University 
of    Pennsylvania    to     the    Wistar    Institute. 

Building  was  erected  in  1S°<3,  and  an 
addition  in  1897,  costing  in  all  about  $170,- 
000.  An  endowment  yielding  an  annual 
income    of    about    $40,000    was    established. 
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The  buildings  and  endowment  were  gifts 
of  General  Isaac  J.  Wistar,  and  by  his  will 
the  Institute  becomes  the  residuary  legatee 
to  his  estate,  thus  insuring  a  most  promis- 
ing and  stable  future. 

The  Wistar  Institute  was  established  as 
a  research  museum  to  serve  all  institutions 
alike  in  the  encouragement  of  original  sci- 
entific research  in  anatomy  and  biology 
Its  laboratories  and  collections  are  open 
under  suitable  regulations  to  investigators 
from  all  institutions,  and  to  private  indi- 
viduals, who  are  capable  of  making  proper 
use  of  its  advantages. 

In  April,  1905,  an  Advisory  Board  of 
Anatomists  of  the  Wistar  Institute  was  or- 
ganized with  authority  to  recommend  to  the 
Institute  methods  for  the  promotion  of  re- 
search anatomy  and  the  organization  of  a 
central  anatomical  institute  or  "clearing 
house"  for  anatomy  in  America.  In  1906 
the  Institute  was  appointed  as  the  Central 
Institute  of  the  United  States  for  Brain 
Investigation.  This  appointment  was  made 
by  the  Central  Commission  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Academies  for  Brain 
Investigation. 

In  addition  to  its  research  and  museum 
work  the  Institute  issues  the  following  pub- 
lications: Journal  of  Morphology,  The 
Journal  of  Comparative  Neurology,  The 
American  Journal  or  Anatomy,  The  Anatom- 
ical Record.  The  Journal  of  Experimental 
Zo'dlogx,  Memoirs  of  the  Wistar  Institute 
and  Bulletin  of  the  Wistar  Institute.  The 
journals  mentioned  comprise  the  principal 
independent  anatomical  journals  published 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  Wistar  Insti- 
tute has  assumed  the  responsibility  for 
them  as  a  co-operative  measure  and  with 
the  purpose  of  assisting  the  advancement 
of  anatomy   in    America. 

Director,    Milton    J.     Greenman,    M.D., 
Sc.D. 

Wistar  Parties — These  delightful  en- 
tertainments are  given  by  members  during 
the  winter  season.  The  Wistar  Party,  as  an 
organization  dates  from  1818,  the  year  Dr. 
Caspar  Wistar  died.  Dr.  Wistar,  who 
lived  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Fourth 
and  Locust  Streets,  entertained  on  Satur- 
day evenings  in  his  home,  distinguished  men 
of  science,  visiting  diplomats  and  travellers 
of  distinction  in  a  simple,  democratic  man- 
ner. A  kind  of  intellectual  salon,  new  to 
this  part  of  *u.e  country  resulted.  The 
guests  from  Philadelphia  usually  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Philosophical  Society.  After 
the  doctor'^  death  some  of  the  Philosophical 
Society  members  who  did  not  want  to  see 
so  delightful  an  institution  pass,  inaugurated 
what  they  ailed  Wistar  Parties.  The  vari- 
ous members  entertained  in  turn,  and  were 
pledged    to    do    so    in    a   simple    manner,    so 


far  as  refreshment  was  concerned.  The 
Civil  War  put  an  end  to  the  organization, 
but  in  1S86  it  was  revived,  and  in  1918, 
at  a  dinner  given  in  the  Hall  of  the  His- 
torical Society  of  Pennsylvania,  celebrated 
its  centennial,  an  historical  paper  being 
read   by    Hampton   L.    Carson. 

Woodford — At  the  Dauphin  Street  en- 
trance of  the  East  Park,  close  to  Strawberry 
Mansion.  The  building  was  erected  in  1742 
by  Thomas  Shute,  and  is  thus  the  oldest 
mansion  now  standing  in  Fairmount  Park. 
At_  one  time  it  was  the  country  seat  of 
William  Coleman,  a  friend  of  Franklin,  of 
whom  the  sage  remarked,  thus  giving  him 
a  kind  of  immortality,  "He  had  the  coolest, 
clearest  head,  the  best  heart  and  the  ex- 
actest  morals  of  any  man  I  ever  met  with." 
Coleman  was  a  successful  Philadelphia  mer- 
chant; one  of  the  trustees  of  The  Academy 
in  1749,  and  for  years  treasurer  of  the 
Library  Company  of  Philadelphia.  In  1758 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Associate  Jus- 
tices of  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court, 
which  office  he  held  until  his  death  in  1769. 
Woodford  was  his  country  seat,  his  city 
residence  being  at  the  northwest  corner  of 
Second  and  Pine  Streets.  William  Lewis, 
a  lawyer,  who,  during  the  Revolution  de- 
fended several  of  the  Quaker  loyalists,  sub- 
sequently occupied  Woodford.  The  prop- 
erty came  into  the  possession  of  the  city  in 
1868.  It  has  been  used  as  headquarters  of 
the  Captain   of  the  Park  Guard  since  1912. 

Woodlands,  Tlie — The  country  seat 
of  the  Hamiltons,  who  owned  a  large  tract 
of  ground  in  West  Philadelphia,  consisting 
of  about  600  acres.  The  mansion  still 
stands  in  the  cemetery  of  the  same  name, 
not  far  from  the  entrance  at  Thirty-ninth 
Street  and  Woodland  Avenue.  The  ceme- 
tery contains  86  acres,  all  that  remains  of 
the  wooded  estate.  In  1735,  the  year  he 
gained  his  case  for  the  liberty  of  the  press 
in  New  York  CiU',  and  thus  established 
the  traditional  skill  of  "the  Philadelphia 
lawyer,''  Andrew  Hamilton  purchased  the 
estate  in  West  Philadelphia.  At  that  time 
the  tract  was  356  acres  in  extent  Hamil- 
ton, in  1741,  devised  the  property  to  his 
son  Andrew,  and  the  latter  willed  it  in 
1747  to  his  son  William,  who  that  year  be- 
gan the  erection  of  a  mansion  on  the 
grounds.  This  structure  was  succeeded 
about  the  time  of  the  Revolution  by  the 
interesting  building  now  standing.  The 
grounds  and  the  buildings  on  them  were 
purchased  in  1840  by  the  Woodlands  Ceme- 
tery Company,  which  corporation  laid  out 
the  tract  for  burial  purposes. 

Woodside  Park — A  summer  amuse- 
ment   place    on    the    western    edge   of    Fair- 
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mount  Park,  north  of  the  Methodist  Home, 
and  lying  south  of  Ford  Road.  Opened  in 
the  summer  of  1897.  The  park  is  owned 
by  the  Woodside  Real  Estate  Company 
(capital  $100,000),  but  all  of  its  stock  is  in 
the  possession  of  the  Fairmount  Park  Trans- 
portation Company,  which  operates  the  Park 
trolley  line.  It  is  the  principal  attraction 
of  passengers  on  the  Park  Trolley  lines  in 


summer. 


Works,   Department    of   Public — 

Rooms  210-218  east  corridor,  City  Hall. 
Bureaus  of  City  Property,  Gas,  Highways, 
Lighting,  Surveys  and  Water  are  under  the 
supervision  of  this  department  Director, 
John  C.  Winston;  salary,  $10,000.  Assistant 
Director,  Joseph  C.  Wagner;  salary,  $4000. 
^'-•'--"  nt~u    r»— -    B.   J.    Fullaway;    salary, 


Chief   Clerk,   Owei 
$2500. 


Yorkshiit  Village — A  settlement 
built  at  Gloucester,  New  Jersey,  to  assist 
in  housing  employees  of  the  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Company  at  South  Camden. 
Work  was  begun  on  the  improvement  in 
July,  and  at  the  end  of  November  the 
dwellings  were  said  to  be  completed.  ■.  The 
buildings  number  1000.  but  are  so  designed 
that  they   constitute   2007    homes. 

Many  of  the  houses  are  built  in  units 
with  from  four  to  twelve  homes  to  each 
unit.  Most  of  them  are  constructed  of 
brick,  while  a  number  are  of  concrete  and 
an  occasional  one  of  wood. 

Streets  are  named  after  ships,  and  all  the 
thoroughfares  radiate  from  one  central 
circle  in  which  will  be  a  beautiful  park. 
Sidewalks,  curbs,  streets  and  sewers  were 
still  in  process  of  construction  in  No- 
vember, as  were  also  a  public  school  and  a 
Lutheran  Church.  The  Presbyterians  of 
Haddon  Township  have  erected  a  hand- 
some stone  church  just  outside  the  village. 
Electricity,  gas,  telephones,  stores,  a  mov- 
ing-picture theatre  and  a  hall  are  in  the 
plans  and  were  being  constructed.  The 
sewer  disposal  plant  to  be  completed  will 
be  of  the  most  modern  type.  Artesian  well 
water  will  be  provided  and  an  efficient  fire 
company  and  police  department  will  be 
organized. 

Yorkship  Village  is  one  of  the  develop- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government's  hous- 
ing projects  approved  by  the  Bureau  of 
Industrial  Housing  r>nd  Transportation. 
See    Year  Book  for  1919. 

Young  Men's  Christina  Associa- 
tion     of      Philadelphia — General       Offices, 

1426  Arch  Street.  Founded  in  1854,  its 
object  is  the  promotion  of  evangelical 
Christian  religion,  the  improvement  of  the 
spiritual,  mental,  social  and  physical  con- 
ditions   of    young    people    residing    in    and 


visiting  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  its 
vicinity  and  their  enlistment  in  varied 
forms  of  Christian  service.  It  conducts 
work  at  16  of  its  own  buildings  and  at 
nearly  100  other  points  throughout  the 
community.  Its  property  is  valued  at  ap- 
proximately $3,000,000,  its  current  annual 
budget  is  approximately  $1,000,000,  its  em- 
ployed staff  over  300  and  its  membership 
about  20,000  men  and  boys  and  about  6000 
women  and  girls  are  members  of  its 
women's   and    girls'    clubs. 

Under  present  policy,  the  Association 
conducts  activities  of  interest  to  men, 
women,  girls  and  boys  rendering  an  ex- 
tensive community  service  reaching  all 
members  of  the  family.  Over  5000  differ- 
ent students  per  year  are  identified  with 
the  educational  class  work,  day  and  even- 
ing, covering  about  100  subjects  of  study. 
Numerous  gymnasiums,  swimming  pools, 
extensive  bath  and  locker  facilities  are 
provided.  Living  rooms  for  1000  men  are 
maintained.  >  Numerous  restaurants,  barber 
shops,  reading  rooms,  game  rooms  and  em- 
ployment bureaus  are  conducted.  Exten- 
sive programs  of  social  receptions,  enter- 
tainments and  lectures  and  a  very  large 
work  in  religious  meetings  and  Bible  classes 
open    to    the   public   are   maintained. 

The  Association  work  includes  city, 
suburban,  railroad,  colored,  student  and 
outing  divisions.  An  important  work  in 
Americanization  of  foreigners  is  also  con- 
ducted. During  the  period  of  the  great 
war,  the  Philadelphia  Association  conducted 
a  most  significant  service  in  the  line  of 
housing,  recreation,  social  entertainment 
and  religious  training  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  in  the  army  and  navy 
and  government  service  located*  in  or  pass- 
ing  through    the  city. 

The  work  of  the  Philadelphia  Associa- 
tion has  more  than  quadrupled  in  the  last 
ten   years. 

Attendance  figures  of  service  men  at  the 
"Y's"  here  during  the  war  are:  General 
use  of  buildings,  574,500;  use  of  sleeping 
accommodations,  175,000:  use  of  baths, 
lockers,  swimming  pools  and  gymnasiums, 
115,000;  religious  meetings,  91.300;  writing 
material  furnished  (figures  for  Central 
Branch  only),  54,730,  and  entertained  in 
homes,    churches   and    theatres,    11,700. 

President.    Joseph    M.    Steele. 

General  Secretary,    Walter    M.    Wood. 

Vomm  Men's  Iielirew  Associa- 
tion— 1616  Master  Street.  Was  estab- 
lished in  1875  and  incorporated  in  1SS'). 
For  many  years  its  home  was  located  at 
933  North  Broad  Street  Has  three 
branches,   Central,   Associate  and   Women's. 
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Has  lecture  room,  gymnasium  and  library, 
and  its  activities  include  classes  in  lan- 
guages, literature,  and  music  Membership 
open  to  men  and  women  of  Jewish  faith 
who  are  over   16   years  of  age. 

At  the  annual  meeting  on  May  15.  1919, 
a  plea  for  a  new  and  larger  building  was 
made  by   the   president. 

President,    Leon    J.    Obermeyer. 

Vice-president,   Arthur  A.    Fleisher. 

Recording    Secretary,    irvin    L.    Stone. 

Corresponding  Secretary,    Morris   Wolf. 

Treasurer,   Elkan    Henly. 

Zelosojihie  Society— Formed  of  un- 
dergraduates of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, founded  in  1829.  holds  weekly  meet- 
ings at  its  club  rooms  in  College  Hall. 
Its  activities  are  literary,  social  and  dra- 
matic. Practical  experience  is  given  in 
public  speaking  through  orations  and  de- 
bates. In  addition  to  the  usual  literary 
society  activities,  special  attention  is  paid 
to  dramatic  art.  Every  year  one  or  more 
noteworthy  American  plays  are  produced 
in  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere.  In  April 
1919,  the  society  revived  "Fashion,"  a 
comedy  by  Mrs.  Anna  Cora  Mowatt  Ritchie. 

Zoning:  Commission — This  body 
was  originally  created  by  Act  of  May  11, 
1915,  and  a  resolution  of  City  Councils, 
approved    July    20,    1916,    "to    consider   and 


recommend  regulations  and  legislation  con- 
cerning the  location,  size  and  use  of  build- 
ings in  different  districts  of  Philadelphia." 
The  Zoning  Commission  and  the  Per- 
manent Committee  on  Comprehensive  Plans 
went  out  of  existence  with  the  last  muni- 
cipal administration.  The  Act  of  June  25, 
1919  (New  City  Charter,)  provides  for  their 
appointment,  but  the  new  Council  had  not 
taken  any  action  when  the  Year  Book  went 
to  press. 

Zoological       Society's       Garden— 

Thirty-fourth  Street  and  Girard  Avenue. 
Operated  by  the  Zoological  Society  of 
Philadelphia.  Society  incorporated  1S59. 
Garden  assigned  to  West  Park,  where  33 
acres  are  devoted  to  the  collection  of  wild 
animals,  birds,  etc.  Maintained  by  admis- 
sion fees  and  appropriation  by  city  for  the 
purchase  of  tickets  for  children  of  the 
public  schools.  Garden  first  opened  1873. 
President,  Charles  B.  Penrose,  M.D.;  Sec- 
retary, William  B.  Cadwalader,  M.D. ;  Su- 
perintendent of  Garden,  C.  Emerson 
Brown.  According  to  last  annual  report 
2874  animals  were  on  exhibition,  of  which 
number  162  were  born  in  the  Garden.  At- 
tendance during  1918,  217,676  adults, 
70,069  children.  First  hippopotamus  ever 
born  in  Philadelphia,  appeared  there,  July 
1,    1918. 

See  Solitude. 
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PHILADELPHIA 

Councilm'anic  Districts  correspond  to  State 
Senatorial  Districts  indicated  by  numbers 
in    squares. 


Addenda 


Philadelphia's       New      Charter — 

The  official  designation  of  the  so-called 
Charter  is  Act  No.  274 — An  Act  for  the 
better  government  of  cities  of  the  hrst  class 
of  this  Commonwealth,  which  was  approved 
June  25,   1919. 

Article  I. 

EXECUTIVE    POWER. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  in  General  As- 
sembly met  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the 
authority  of  the  same,  That  in  each  city 
of  the  first  class  of  this  Commonwealth  the 
executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  the 
mayor  and  in  the  departments  authorized 
by   this  act. 

Article  II. 

THE    MAYOR. 

Section  1.  The  mayor  shall  be  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  city. 

Section  2(a).  The  mayor  shall  be 
chosen  at  the  municipal  election  and  shall 
hold  office  for  the  term  of  four  years  and 
until  his  successor  is  elected  and  qualified, 
but  shall  not  be  eligible  to  the  office  for  the 
next  succeeding  term. 

(b).  If  two  or  more  candidates  be  equal 
and  highest  in  votes  one  of  them  shall  be 
chosen  mayor  by  a  vote  of  the  majority  of 
all  the  members  of  the  incoming  council 
immediately    upon   its  organization. 

Section  3.  The  mayor  shall  take  the 
usual  oath  of  office  in  the  presence  of  the 
council  to  be  administered  by  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  courts  in  said  city  at  twelve 
o'clock  noon  on  the  first  day  of  the  term 
for  which  he  shall   have  been  elected. 

SECTION  4  (a).  When  a  vacancy  shall 
take  place  in  the  office  of  mayor  a  successor 
shall  be-  elected  for  the  unexpired  term  at 
the  next  election  occurring  more  than 
thirty  days  after  the  commencement  of 
such  vacancy  '  unless  such  election  should 
occur  in  the  last  year  of  said  term,  in 
which  case  a  mayor  shall  lie  chosen  by  the 
council  by  a  majority  vote  of  all  the  mem- 
bers elected  thereto. 

(b).     Until    the    vacancy    is    filled    or    in 


case  of  the  mayor's  temporary  disability  the 
director  of  public  safety  shall  act  as  mayor, 
or  if  he  should  resign  or  be  unable  to  act 
as  mayor  then  the  director  of  public  works 
shall  act  as  mayor,  or  if  he  should  resign 
or  be  unable  to  act  as  mayor  then  the  di- 
rector of  public  health  shall  act  as  mayor, 
or  if  he  should  resign  or  be  unable  to  act 
as  mayor  then  the  director  of  public  wel- 
fare shall  act  as  mayor,  or  if  he  should 
resign  or  be  unable  to  act  as  mayor  then 
the  director  of  wharves,  docks  and  ferries 
shall  act  as  mayor,  or  if  he  should  resign 
or  be  unable  to  act  as  mayor  then  the  direc- 
tor of  city  transit  shall  act  as  mayor,  or  if 
he  should  resign  or  be  unable  to  act  as 
mayor  then  the  president  of  the  council 
shall  act  as  mayor. 

Section  5.  The  mayor  shall  receive  a 
salary  to  be  fixed  from  time  to  time  by- 
ordinance  and  to  be  paid  out  of  the  city- 
treasury',  which  salary  shall  not  be  increased 
or  diminished  during  the  term  for  which  he 
shall   have  been  elected. 

Section  6  (a).  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the    ma,yor 

I.  To  cause  the  ordinances  of  the  city 
and  the  laws  of  the  State  to  be  executed 
and   enforced. 

II.  To  communicate  to  the  council  at 
least  once  a  year  a  statement  of  the  finances 
and  general  condition  of  the  affairs  of  the 
city  and  also  such  information  in  relation 
to  the  same  as  the  council  may  from  time  to 
time   require. 

III.  To  recommend  by  message  in  writ- 
ing to  the  council  all  such  measures  con- 
nected with  the  affairs  of  the  city  and  the 
protection  and  improvement  of  its  govern- 
ment and  finances  as  he  shall  deem  ex- 
pedient. 

IV.  To  call  special  meetings  of  the 
council   when   required  by   public   necessity. 

V.  To  perform  such  duties  as  may  he 
prescribed  by  law  or  ordinance  and  he  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  good  order  and  effi- 
cient government  of   the  city. 

(b).  The  mayor  shall  call  together  the 
heads  of  departments  for  consultation  and 
advice  upon   the  affairs  of  the  city  at  least 
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once  a  month  and  at  such  meetings  lie  may 
call  on  the  heads  of  departments  for  such 
reports  as  to  the  subject  matters  under 
their  control  and  management  as  he  may 
deem  proper,  which  it  shall  he  their  duty 
to  prepare  and  submit  at  once  to  the  mayor. 

(c).  The  mayor  shall  as  often  as  he  may 
think  proper  appoint  three  competent  per- 
sons to  examine  without  notice  the  accounts 
of  any  city  department  trust  officer  or  em- 
ploye and  the  money  securities  and  property- 
belonging  to  the  city  in  the  possession  or 
charge  of  such  department  true  officer  or 
employe  and  report  the  result  of  such  in- 
vestigation. 

(d).  The  mayor  may  upon  any  emer- 
gency or  apprehension  of  riot  or  mob  take 
command  of  the  police  force  and  appoint 
as  many  special  patrolmen  as  he  may  deem 
advisable.  During  their  services  the  special 
appointees  shall  possess  the  powers  and  per- 
form the  duties  of  regular  employes  of  the 
department  of  public  safety  and  shall  re- 
ceive such  compensation  as  shall  be  author- 
ized by  the  mayor,  not  exceeding  that  of 
the  regular  officers  of  the  force  performing 
corresponding   duties. 

(e).  The  mayor  shall  have  all  the  juris- 
dictions, powers  and  authorities  of  alder- 
men, justices  of  the  peace  or  magistrates, 
and  as  the  executive  head  of  the  city  and 
its  police,  may  issue  warrants  and  cause 
arrests  to  be  made  in  accordance  with  law 
returnable  before  any   such   officers. 

Section  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
mayor  to  appoint  a  purchasing  agent  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council. 
The  purchasing  agent  shall  have  and  exer- 
cise the  powers,  functions  and  duties  here- 
tofore had  and  exercised  by  the  director  of 
supplies  in  such  city.  He  shall  appoint 
such  employes  as  may  be  provided  for  by 
ordinance.  The  purchasing  agent  shall  have 
direction,  control  and  administration  of  the 
purchase  and  supply  of  all  articles  of  per- 
sonal property  for  the  use  of  the  various 
departments,  boards,  trusts,  commissioners 
and  other  agencies  of  the  city  government- 
All  such  departments  and  agencies  shall  ob- 
tain such  articles  by  requisition  on  the 
purchasing  agent  and  not  by  direct  pur- 
chase, and  the  manner  and  form  of  such 
requisition  may  be  prescribed  by  ordinance 
or  in  default  thereof  by  standing  rule  of 
the  purchasing  agent  approved  by  the 
mayor.  All  appropriations  of  money  for  the 
purchase  and  supply  of  such  articles  shall 
be  made  to  and  shall  be  expended  by  the 
purchasing  agent  and  all  contracts  for  the 
purchase  of  such  articles  shall  be  made  and 
entered  into  by  and  with  the  purchasing 
agent  in  the  manner  required  by  law.  It 
shall  be  unlawful  for  the  city  controller  of 
such   city    to    countersign    or   the  city    treas- 


urer of  such  city  to  pay  any  warrants  or 
checks  for  the  purchasing  of  such  articles, 
except  upon  certificate  of  the  purchasing 
agent  that  such  articles  have  been  purchased 
by  his  authority,  have  been  received  and 
have  conformed  to  the  specifications  of  the 
contract  as  to  quality,  quantity  and  sub- 
stantially as  to  time  of  delivery:  Proz-idcd. 
That  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  the  pur- 
chase of  books,  prints,  manuscripts,  curios 
and   specialties  for   libraries  and   museums. 

Section  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
mayor  to  appoint  a  city  architect  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council. 
The  city  architect  shall  appoint  such  em- 
ployes as  may  be  provided  for  by  ordinance. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  city  architect  to 
prepare,  draft  and  execute  or  to  supervise 
the  preparation,  drafting  and  execution  of 
all  specifications,  drawings  and  plans  of 
public  buildings  to  be  erected  in  such  city 
and  to  be  paid  for  by  moneys  appropriated 
by  the  city  council,  except  in  cases  where 
on  account  of  the  magnitude  or  character 
of  the  work  to  be  done  special  architects 
are  necessary,  in  the  joint  opinion  of  the 
head  of  the  department  under  the  juris- 
diction of  which  the  work  is  to  be  done 
and  of  the  city  architect,  in  which  case 
such  special  architects  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  city  architect,  with  the  approval  of 
the  mayor,  either  in  their  discretion  or 
after  such  competition  as  they  may  choose 
to   arrange. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  city  con- 
troller to  countersign  or  for  the  city  treas- 
urer to  pay  warrants  or  checks  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  moneys  from  the  city  treasury 
for  the  erection  or  construction  of  any 
public  building,  except  upon  certificate  of 
the  city  architect  that  the  specifications, 
drawings  and  plans  of  such  public  building 
have  been  prepared,  drafted  and  executed 
by  him.  or  under  his  supervision  or  by  an 
architect  selected  as  above  set  forth;  Pro- 
vided, That  nothing  in  this  section  shall 
affect  existing  contracts  or  existing  drawings 
and  plans  of  public  buildings  or  the  counter- 
signing or  fiaying  of  warrants  for  such 
public  buildings  or  cases  where  such  draw- 
ings and  plans  are  actually  in  existence  or 
have  been  actually  commended  within  one 
month  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
section. 

Section  9.  l"or  the  purpose  of  promot- 
ing the  public  health,  safety,  order  and  gen- 
eral welfare  any  such  city  may  regulate  the 
location,  size  and  u^e  of  buildings  therein 
and  may  make  different  regulations  for 
different  districts  thereof.  For  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  foregoing  authority  the 
mayor  may  appoint  a  zoning  commission. 
Any  park  commission  having  control  over 
any    public    park    within    any    such   city   may 
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make  such  regulations  as  to  the  location, 
siz"e  and  use  of  buildings,  any  portion  of 
which  shall  come  within  two  hundred  feet 
of  any  park,  parkway,  playground  or  other 
'  public'  place  under  its  care  or  management. 
Upon  the  approval  by  the  council  of  such 
city,  said  regulations  made  by  such  zoning 
commission  or  park  commission  shall  have 
the  same  effect  as  if  originally  made  by  the 
council. 

Section  10.  Any  such  city  may  create 
by  ordinance  a  commission  on  city  plan- 
ning, the  members  of  which  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor.  The  commission 
may  employ  such  engineers  and  other  per- 
sons as  may  be  provided  for  by  ordinance 
of  council.  The  city  planning  commission 
may  make  or  cause  to  be  made  and  lay  be- 
fore the  council  and  in  its  discretion  cause 
to  be  published  a  map  or  maps  of  the 
city  or  any  portions  thereof  and  adjacent 
territory  beyond  the  city  limits  showing  the 
streets  and  highways  and  other  natural  or 
artificial  features,  and  also  locations  pro- 
posed by  it  for  any  new  public  building, 
civic  center,  street,  parkway,  boulevard, 
park,  playground,  or  any  other  public 
ground  or  public  improvement,  or  any 
widening,  extension  or  relocation  of  the 
same,  or  any  change  in  the  city  plan  by 
it  deemed  advisable.  And  it  may  make 
recommendations  to  the  council  concerning 
any  such  matters  or  things  aforesaid  for 
action  by  the  council  thereon,  and  in  so 
doing  have  regard  for  the  present  condi- 
tions and  future  needs  and  growth  of  the 
city  and  the  distribution  and  relative  loca- 
tion of  all  the  principal  and  other  streets 
and  railways,  waterways  and  all  other 
means  of  public  travel  and  business  com- 
munications, as  well,  as  the  distribution  and 
relative  location  of  all  public  buildings, 
public  grounds  and  open  spaces  devoted  to 
public  use,  and  the  planning  and  laying 
out  for  urban  uses  of  private  grounds, 
brought  into  the  market  from  time  to  time. 
The  city  planning  commission  may  make 
recommendations  to  any  public  authorities 
or  any  corporation  or  individuals  in  said 
cities  with  reference  to  the  location  of  any 
buildings,  structure  or  works  to  be  erected 
by   them. 

Section-  11.  (a)  There  shall  be  an  art 
jury  composed  of  the  mayor  of  the  city  ex- 
officio  and  eight  other  members  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  him,  as  now  provided  by  law. 
In  all  matter-  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  jury  pertaining  to  work  under  the 
special  charge  of  a  bureau  in  any  depart- 
ment of  the  city,  the  head  of  such  bureau 
shall  also  for  the  time  being  act  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  jury   ex  officio. 

(b)  The  members  of  the  jury  other  than 
the    mayor    shall    consist    of    a    painter,    a 


sculptor,  an  architect,  a  member  of  a  com- 
mission having  control  of  a  public  park  in 
said  city  not  holding  any  other  office  under 
the  city  government  and  four  other  persons 
not  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  profes- 
sions of  painting,  sculpture  or  architecture, 
but  at  least  three  of  whom  at  the  date  of 
their  appointment  shall  be  members  of  the 
governing  body  or  teaching  force  of  a  cor- 
poration or  corporations  organized  under 
the  laws  of  this  commonwealth  and  conduct- 
ing a  school  of  art  or  architecture  in  said 
city.  One  of  such  members  shall  be  an 
experienced    business   executive. 

(c)  The  members  of  the  jury  shall  elect 
from  their  own  number  a  president  and  a 
vice  president,  to  serve  for  one  year  and 
until  their  successors  are  elected.  The 
jury  shall  have  power  to  adopt  its  own  rules 
of  procedure  and  to  prescribe  regulations 
for  the  submission  to  it  of  all  matters  within 
its  jurisdiction.  Five  members  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum.  The  jury  shall  have 
power  to  employ  a  secretary  and  such 
clerks,  stenographers  and  other  assistants 
as  may   be  provided  for  by   ordinance. 

(d)  Hereafter  no  work  of  art  shall  be- 
come the  property  of  any  such  city  by  pur- 
chase, gift  or  otherwise  unless  such  work 
of  art  or  design  for  the  same  and  the  pro- 
posed location  of  such  work  of  art  shall 
first  have  been  submitted  to  and  approved 
by  the  art  jury  of  said  city;  nor  shall  any 
work  of  art,  until  so  approved,  be  erected 
or  placed  in  or  upon  or  allowed  to  extend 
over  any  building,  highway,  stream,  lake, 
square  park  or  other  public  place  belong- 
ing to  or  under  the  control  of  said  city. 
The  jury  may,  when  it  deems  proper,  also 
require  a  complete  model  of  the  proposed 
work  of  art  to  be  submitted  to  it  before 
taking  final  action  thereon.  The  term 
"work  of  art"  as  used  in  this  act  shall 
include  all  paintings,  mural  decorations,  in- 
scriptions, stained  glass,  statues,  relief  or 
other  sculptures,  monuments,  fountains, 
arches  or  other  structures  intended  for  or- 
nament or  commemoration.  Xo  existing 
work  of  art  in  the  possession  of  the  city 
shall  be  removed,  relocated  or  altered  in 
any    way   without   the  approval   of   the  jury. 

(e)  Xo  construction  or  erection  in  any 
such  city  of  any  building,  bridge  or  its 
approaches,  arch,  gate,  fence  or  other  struc- 
ture or  fixture  which  is  to  be  paid  for  either 
wholly  or  in  part  from  the  city  treasury 
or  for  which  the  city  or  any  other  puhlic 
authority  is  to  furnish  a  ^ue  shall  be  begun 
unless  the  design  and  proposed  location 
thereof  shall  have  been  submitted  to  the 
jury  and  approved  by  it,  except  as  herein 
provided,  before  the  final  approval  thereof 
by  the  officer  or  other  person  having  author- 
ity   to    contract    therefor.      The   approval   of 
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the  jury  shall  also  be  required  in  respect 
to  all  structures  or  fixtures  belonging  to 
any  person  or  corporation  which  shall  be 
erected  upon  or  extend  over  any  highway, 
stream,  lake,  square,  park  or  other  public 
place  within  the  city,  except  as  provided  in 
this  act.  In  deeds  for  land  made  by  any 
such  city  restrictions  may  be  imposed  re- 
quiring that  the  design  and  location  of 
structures  to  be  altered  or  erected  thereon 
shall  be  first  approved  by  the  art  jury. 
Nothing  requiring  the  approval  of  the  jury 
shall  be  erected  or  changed  in  design  or 
location  without  its  approval.  If  the  jury- 
fails  to  act  upon  any  such  matter  sub- 
mitted to  it  within  sixty  days  after  such 
submission  its  approval  of  the  matter  sub- 
mitted  shall   be   presumed. 

Sfxtiox  12.  This  article  shall  not  limit 
or  affect  in  any  way  the  authority  con- 
ferred by  law  upon  any  commission  to  lay 
out,  improve  or  maintain  any  public  park 
in  any  such  city  now  under  the  control  of 
such  commission,  nor  shall  it  restrict  in 
any  way  the  exercise  of  full  discretion  by 
such  commission  in  the  execution  of  any 
trust  created  by  deed  or  will. 
Article   III. 

EXECUTIVE   DEPARTMENTS. 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  the  following 
executive   departments: 

1.  Department   of   public   safety. 

2.  Department  of   public    works. 

3.  Department   of  public   health. 

4.  Department   of   public   welfare. 

5.  Department   of    wharves,    docks    and 
ferries. 

6.  Department   of   city    transit. 

7.  Department   of   city    treasurer. 

8.  Department  of  city  controller. 

9.  Department  of  law. 

10.  Civil   service   commission. 

11.  Department    of    receiver    of    taxes. 
No    department    shall    be    created    by    the 

council  other  than  those  herein  enumerated. 

Section  2  (a).  The  council  shall  have 
power  to  organize  and  from  time  to  time 
reorganize  any  department  of  the  city- 
government. 

(b)  The  council  shall  provide  by  ordi- 
nance for  the  proper  and  effective  conduct 
of  the  affairs  of  the  city  by  the  mayor  and 
several  departments  and  boards  thereof,  in- 
cluding nil  necessary  expenditures,  but  shall 
not  pass  any  ordinances  directing  or  inter- 
fering with  the  exercise  of  the  executive 
functions  oi  the  mayor,  departments,  boards 
or  heads  of  departments  or  officers  thereof. 

Section  3.  Each  department  shall  have 
power  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations 
not  inconsistent  with  any  law  or  ordinance 
or  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  for  its 
own   government,   regulating  the  conduct  of 


its  officers  and  employes,  the  distribution 
and  performance  of  its  business  and  the 
custody,  use  and  preservation  of  the  books, 
records,  papers  and  property  under  its 
control. 

Section  4.  (a)  Each  department  shall 
furnish  to  the  mayor  or  council  such  in- 
formation as  he  or  it  may  at  any  time  de- 
mand in  relation  to  the  affairs  of  such  de- 
partment. 

(b)  Detailed  statements  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  the  several  depart- 
ments for  the  preceding  calendar  month 
shall  be  made  each  month  to  the  city  con- 
troller. 

(c)  The  several  heads  of  departments, 
the  purchasing  agent,  the  city  architect,  the 
zoning  commission,  the  city  planning  com- 
mission and  the  art  jury  shall  present  to 
the  mayor  annually  on  or  before  the  first 
Monday  of  February  a  report  of  their  pro- 
ceedings during  the  preceding  year,  and 
he  shall  transmit  the  same  to  the  council 
with  any  recommendations  he  may  think 
proper  to   make. 

Section  5.  The  directors  of  public 
safety,  public  works,  public  health,  public 
welfare,  wharves,  docks  and  ferries  and 
city  transit  and  the  city  solicitor  shall  each 
give  bond  in  the  usual  form  in  the  sum  of 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  approved 
as  now  provided  by  law. 

Article  IV. 
officers   and  employes   in   general. 

Section  1.  Except  as  herein  otherwise 
provided,  the  powers,  functions  and  duties 
of  all  executive  departments,  bureaus, 
boards,  divisions,  officers  and  employes  of 
such  cities  shall  continue  as  now  provided 
by  law. 

Section  2.  (a)  During  the  recess  of 
the  council  the  mayor  shall  have  power  to 
fill  all  vacancies  that  may  happen  in  offices, 
to  which  he  may  appoint  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  council,  and  any 
such  appointment  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
council  at  its  next  meeting,  and  if  not  re- 
jected within  thirty  days  thereafter  the 
same  shall   be  considerel   confirmed. 

(b)  Whenever  any  elective  officer  of  any 
such  city  shall  die  or  become  incapacitated 
for  fulfilling  the  duties  of  his  office,  his 
place,  except  where  other  provi-ion  is  made 
for  filling  the  vacancy,  shall  be  filled  by  a 
vote  of  tiie  council  until  the  next  municipal 
election  occurring  more  than  thirty-  days 
hereafter  and  until  the  qualification  of  a 
successor  in   the  office. 

Section  3.  No  person  shall  hold  more 
than  one  office  or  position  of  profit  under 
the  city  government,  and  no  person  shall 
hold   any    office   or   position    of    profit    under 
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the  city  or  any  department  thereof  while 
holding  any  other  office  or  position  of  profit 
in  or  under  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  of  this  Commonwealth  or  any  county, 

city  or  other  political  subdivision  thereof; 
Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  act  contained 
shall  apply  to  the  office  of  notary  public, 
commissioner  of  deeds  or  any  office  in  the 
military  or  naval  service  of  the  United 
States  or  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  that 
nothing  in  this  act  shall  prevent  persons 
holding  office  ex  officio  by  virtue  of  occupy- 
ing another  office  or  position. 

Section  4.  The  terms  of  officers  elected 
by  the  qualified  voters  of  such  cities  shall 
commence  on  the  first  Monday  of  January 
next  succeeding  their  election,  except  in 
the  case  of  elections  to  fill  vacancies. 

Section-  5.  All  officers  elected  by  the 
qualified  voters  of  any  such  city  shall  be 
residents  thereof  at  the  time  of  their  nomi- 
nation and  election  and  shall  reside  therein 
during  their  term  of  service.  The  mayor 
and  city  treasurer  shall  have  been  citizens 
and  inhabitants  of  the  State  for  five  years 
and  residents  of  the  city  three  years  next 
before  their  election. 

Section*  6.  Every  officer  or  agent  re- 
ceiving moneys  for  the  city1  and  payable  to 
the  city  treasurer  shall  give  a  bond  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  his  duty  and  shall 
be  required  to  make  return  to  the  city 
controller  once  in  every  week,  or  oftener 
if  the  council  shall  direct,  under  oath  or 
affirmation  of  each  item  of  the  moneys  re- 
ceived by  him  and  to  pay  the  amount  in 
his  hands  to  the  city  treasurer.  The  said 
city  controller  is  hereby  authorized  to  ad- 
minister such  oath  or  affirmation,  and  any 
person  falsely  making  such  oath  or  affirma- 
tion or  guilty  of  falsehood  in  any  other 
oath  or  affirmation  required  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  or  by  any  ordinance  of 
council  made  in  pursuance  thereof  shall  be 
guilty    of   perjury. 

Section'  7.  No  officer  or  employe  of 
such  city  shall  collect  any  fees  or  per- 
quisites for  his  own  use,  hut  all  such  fees 
or  perquisites  collectible  under  the  law  shall 
be  paid  into  the  city  treasury,  and  the 
council  shall  provide  by,  ordinance  for  the 
payment  of  proper  salaries  or  other  com- 
pensation to  be  fused  by  council  to  all 
officers  and  employes  of  the  city,  except  for 
such  of  them  whi  se  sal  ries  are  fixed  by 
law  or  who  it  is  provided  by  law  shall  serve 
without   compensation. 

Section  8.  There  shall  continue  to  be 
pension  fund':  for  the  employes  of  such  city, 
as  now   provided  by   law. 

Section  9.  (:i>  Municipal  officers  shall 
be    liable    to    impeachment,    suspension    and 


removal  from  office  for  any  corrupt  act  or 
practice,  malfeasance,  mismanagement,  men- 
tal incapacity  or  incompetency  for  the 
proper  performance  of  official  duties,  ex- 
tortion, receiving  any  gift  or  present  from 
any  contractor  or  from  any  person  seeking 
or  engaged  in  any  work  for  or  furnishing 
material  to  the  city,  or  from  any  incumbent 
or  occupant  of  or  candidate  or  applicant 
for  any  municipal  office  and  for  wilfully 
concealing  any  fraud  committed  against  the 
city-. 

(b)  Complaint  in  writing  may  be  made 
to  a  court  of  common  pleas  of  the  proper 
county  by  not  less  than  twenty  qualified 
electors  of  the  city,  each  of  whom  shall 
write  his  occupation  and  re-idence  opposite 
his  signature,  charging  any  municipal  officer 
with  any  offense,  setting  forth  the  facts  on 
which  the  said  charge  is  founded,  supported 
by  the  oaths  or  affirmations  of  at  least  five 
of  the  complainants  according  to  the  best 
of  their  knowledge,  information  and  belief. 
If  in  the  judgment  of  the  court  there  ap- 
pears to  be  reasonable  ground  for  such  pro- 
ceeding the  court  shall  direct  the  complaint 
to  be  filed  of  record  and  grant  a  rule  upon 
the  accused  returnable  on  a  day  certain  to 
appear  and  answer   the   same. 

(c)  If  on  the  return  day  of  the  rule  the 
court  shall  find  sufficient  cause  for  further 
proceedings  it  shall  appoint  a  committee  of 
five  competent  and  reputable  citizens  to  in- 
vestigate the  charges  contained  in  said  com- 
plaint, who,  having  been  first  severally 
sworn  or  affirmed  to  perform  the  duties  of 
their  appointment  with  fidelity,  shall  have 
full  authority  for  that  purpose  to  examine 
the  books  of  the  ohice  held  by  the  accused 
and  any  papers,  contracts,  letters  or  docu- 
ments filed  therein,  and  examine  witnesses 
under  oath  or  affirmation,  whose  attendance 
the  court  shall  enforce  if  necessary  by  sub- 
poena   and    attachment. 

(d)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  com- 
mittee to  make  a  written  report  to  the 
court  of  the  facts  found  by  it,  which  shall 
be  filed  of  record,  accompanied  by  the 
testimony  taken  within  three  weeks  next 
after  its  appointment,  unless  the  time  shall 
be  extended  by  the  court  upon  its  appli- 
cation. In  any  stage  of  the  proceedings. 
if  the  public  interest  so  require,  the  court 
may,  by  an  order  to  be  filed  of  record  in 
the  case,  suspend  the  accused  from  office 
until   be  shall   be  tried   and  acquitted. 

(e)  If  the  committee  or  any  three  mem 

I  ers  thereof  shall  find  that  any  charge  made 
as  aforesaid  is  well  founded,  it  shall  in  it- 
report  so  state  in  specific  form,  and  in  such 
case  the  court  shall  cause  a  certified  copy 
of  the  whole  record  with  the  specifications 
of  the  charges  against  the  accused  to  be 
transmitted    to    the    council,    which    shall    be 
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assembled  within  ten  days  thereafter  in 
special  and  open  session  as  a  court  of  im- 
peachment, and  the  members  shall  be 
several!)-  sworn  to  try  and  decide  the  same 
according  to  the  evidence.  A  copy  of  the 
specifications  shall  be  served  on  the  accused 
or  left  at  his  last  place  of  residence  at  least 
five  days  before  the  commencement  of  the 
trial,  and  he  shall  be  entitled  to  be  heard 
thereon  in  person  or  by  counsel  and  to  pro- 
duce evidence  in  his  defense,  and  the  prose- 
cution before  the  council  shall  be  conducted 
by  the  committee  or  by  counsel  appointed 
by  it.  The  compensation  of  counsel  and 
the  cost  of  investigation  and  prosecution  by 
the  committee  shall  be  provided  for  by 
ordinance. 

(f)  The  president  judge  of  the  said 
court  of  common  pleas,  or  in  his  absence 
an  associate  judge  thereof,  shall  preside 
during  the  trial  and  decide  finally  all  ques- 
tions of  law  and  evidence  that  may  arise 
in  the  case.  He  shall  have  the  power  to 
issue  subpoenas  for  witnesses  and  compel 
their  attendance  by  attachment  and  the  pro- 
duction of  books,  papers  and  documentary 
evidence  required  or  called  for  by  the  said 
court  of  impeachment,  and  to  punish  wit- 
nesses and  others  for  contempt  as  fully  as 
any  court  of  this  Commonwealth  may  law- 
fully  do  in  any  case. 

(g)  The  decision  of  the  court  of  im- 
peachment shall  be  entered  upon  the  record 
of  its  proceedings  and  certified  by  the  clerk 
to  the  court  in  which  the  complaint  was 
filed.  If  the  accused  shall  be  found  guilty 
on  any  of  the  specifications  the  said  court 
of  common  pleas  shall  enter  judgment  ac- 
cordingly and  declare  the  said  office  vacant. 

Article   V. 

DEPARTMENT     OF     PUBLIC     SAFETY. 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  a  department 
of  public  safety,  of  which  the  director  of 
public  safety  shall  be  the  head.  He  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  mayor  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  council  and 
shall  hold  office  during  the  term  for  which 
the  mayor  appointing  him  was  elected  and 
until  his  successor  is  appointed  and  quali- 
fied. 

Section  2.  The  director  of  public 
safety  shall  have  the  power  to  appoint  an 
assistant  director,  who,  in  the  absence  or 
incapacity  of  the  director  to  art,  shall 
possess  all  the  powers  and  perform  ail  the 
duties  of  the  direcf<-r  until  the  incapacity 
or  inability  of  tiie  director  is  removed  or 
until  a  new  director  i-  appointed  and  quali- 
fied, as  hereinbefore  provided.  The  direc- 
tor shall  also  appoint  such  other  officers  ami 
employes  as  may  be  provided  for  by  ordi- 
nance. 


Section-  3.  The  department  of  public 
safety  shall  have  the  care,  management, 
administration  and  supervision  of  the  police 
affairs  and  all  matters  relating  to  the  hre 
and  police  forces,  electrical  service,  erection 
of  fire-escapes  and  the  inspection  of  build- 
ings,  elevators,   engines  and   boilers. 

Section  4.  No  person  shall  be  employed 
in  the  department  of  public  safety  as  a 
policeman  or  fireman  who  is  not  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  or  who  has  been  con- 
victed of  crime,  unless  pardoned,  or  who 
cannot  read  or  write  understandingly  in  the 
English  language,  or  who  shall  not  have 
resided  within  the  State  at  least  one  year 
preceding  his  appointment. 

Section  5.  The  department  shall  make 
suitable  regulations  under  which  the  officers 
and  members  of  the  fire  and  police  forces 
shall  be  required  to  wear  appropriate  uni- 
forms. It  shall  be  a  misdemeanor,  punish- 
able by  fine  not  exceeding  live  hundred  dol- 
lars or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six 
months  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  for  any  person  falsely  to  personate, 
by  uniform,  insignia  or  otherwise,  any 
officer   or   member   of    the   department. 

Section  6.  The  director  of  public  safety- 
may  appoint  and  cause  to  be  sworn  in  any 
number  of  additional  patrolmen  to  do  duty 
at  any  place  in  the  city  designated  by  and 
at  the  charge  and  expense  of  the  person 
or  persons  who  may  ask  for  such  appoint- 
ment. They  shall  be  subject  to  and  obey 
the  orders,  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
department  and  conform  to  the  general  dis- 
cipline and   special   regulations    thereof. 

Article  VI. 

*      DEPARTMENT    OF    PUBLIC     WORKS. 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  a  department 
of  public  works,  of  which  the  director  of 
public  works  shall  be  the  head.  He  shall 
lie  appointed  by  the  mayor  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  council  and  shall 
hold  office  during  the  term  for  which  the 
mayor  appointing  him  was  elected  and  until 
his  successor  is  appointed  and   qualified. 

Section  2.  The  director  of  public  works 
shall  have  the  power  to  appoint  an  assistant 
director,  who  in  the  absence  or  incapacity 
of  the  director  to  act  shall  possess  all  the 
powers  and  perform  all  the  duties  of  the 
director  until  the  incapacity  or  inability  of 
the  director  is  removed  or  until  a  new 
director  is  appointed  and  qualified  as  here- 
inbefore provided.  The  director  shall  also 
appoint  such  other  offices  and  employes  as 
may  be  provided  for  by  ordinance. 

SECTION  3.  The  department  of  public 
works  shall  have  the  care,  management,  ad- 
ministration and  supervision  of  water- 
works,   gas  works   and    other   public    utilities 
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(except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  act) 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  city,  the  supply 
and  distribution  of  water  and  gas,  the 
grading,  paving,  repairing,  cleaning  and 
lighting  (except  electric  lighting)  of  streets, 
alleys  and  highways,  including  footways; 
the  construction,  protection,  maintenance, 
operation  and  repair  of  public  buildings, 
bridges  and  structures  of  every  kind  for 
public  use,  public  squares,  real  estate  (ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  by  this  act,  or 
as  is  now  or  may  hereafter  be  provided 
by  law  or  ordinance),  surveys,  engineering, 
sewerage,  drainage  and  all  matters  and 
things  in  any  way  relating  to  or  affecting 
the  highways  or  footways  of  the  city. 

SECTION  4.  The  board  of  surveyors  shall 
consist  of  a  chief  engineer  and  surveyor, 
who  shall  be  president  thereof;  an*  assistant 
chief  engineer  and  surveyor,  who  shall  be 
vice-president  thereof,  and  the  surveyors 
and  regulators  of  the  several  survey  dis- 
tricts. The  council  shall  have  power 
from  time  to  time  to  divide  the  city  into 
survey  districts  and  to  increase  or  reduce 
the  number  thereof.  The  directo-"  of  public 
works  shall  appoint  the  chief  engineer  and 
surveyor,  the  assistant  chief  engineer  and 
surveyor  and  a  surveyor  and  regulator  for 
each  survey  district  The  chief  engineer 
and  surveyor  shall  be  at  the  time  of  ap- 
pointment a  civil  engineer  of  at  least  five 
.years'  experience.  The  assistant  chief  en- 
gineer and  surveyor  and  the  district  sur- 
veyors and  regulators  shall  each  have  had 
at  the  time  of  appointment  at  least  five 
years'  experience  in  surveying  and  regulat- 
ing. The  board  of  surveyors  shall  be 
attached  to  and  be  a  part  of  the  department 
of  public  works  and  shall  continue  to  have 
the  powers  and  duties  now  vested  in  it  by 
law. 

Article  VII. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    PUBLIC    HEALTH. 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  a  department 
of  public  health  of  which  the  director  of 
public  health  shall  be  the  head.  He  shall 
he  appointed  by  the  mayor  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  council  and  shall 
hold  office  during  the  term  for  which  the 
mayor  appointing  him  was  elected  and  until 
his  successor   is  appointed  and   qualified. 

Section  2.  The  director  of  public  health 
shall  have  the  power  to  appoint  an  assistant 
director,  who  in  the  absence  or  incapacity 
of  the  director  to  act  shall  possess  all  the 
powers  and  perform  all  the  duties  oi  the 
director  until  the  incapacity  or  inability  of 
the  director  is  removed  or  until  a  new'  di- 
rector is  appointed  and  qualified  as  here- 
inbefore provided.  The  director  shall  also 
appoint  such  other  officers  and  employes  as 
may    he   provided   for   by    ordinance. 


SECTION  3.  The  department  of  public 
health  shall  have  the  care,  management,  ad- 
ministration and  supervision  of  city  activ- 
ities relating  to  public  health,  including 
hospitals,  control  of  housing  ami  sanitation 
and  collection  of  vital  statistics.  The  de- 
partment shall  have  all  the  powers  and 
duties  now  conferred  by  law  upon  the 
bureau  of  health  in  such  city. 

Section  4.  The  board  of  health  shall 
consist  of  the  director  of  public  health,  who 
shall  be  president  thereof,  and  two  other 
members,  who  shall  he  appointed  by  the 
mayor  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  council  and  shall  hold  office  during 
the  term  for  which  the  mayor  appointing 
them  was  elected  and  until  their  successors 
shall  be  appointed  and  qualified.  Two  of 
the  members  of  the  said  board  shall  be 
physicians.  The  said  board  shall  be 
attached  to  and  be  a  part  of  the  depart- 
ment of  public  health  and  shall  have  the 
powers  and  duties  now  vested  in  in  by  law. 

Article  VIII. 
department  of  public   welfare. 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  a  department 
of  public  welfare,  of  which  the  director  of 
public  welfare  shall  be  the  head.  He  shall 
he  appointed  by  the  mayor  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  council  and  shall 
hold  office  during  the  term  for  which  the 
mayor  appointing  him  was  elected  and  until 
his  successor   is  appointed  and  qualified. 

Section  2.  The  director  of  public  wel- 
fare shall  have  the  power  to  appoint  an 
assistant  director,  who  in  the  ahsence  or 
incapacity  of  the  director  to  act  shall  pos- 
sess all  the  powers  and  perform  all  the 
duties  of.  the  director  until  the  incapacity 
or  inability  of  the  director  is  removed  or 
until  a  new  director  is  appointed  and  qual- 
ified as  hereinbefore  provided.  The  direc- 
tor shall  also  appoint  such  other  officers  and 
employes  as  may  be  provided  for  by  ordi- 
nance. 

Section  3.  The  department  of  public 
welfare  shall  have  the  care,  management, 
administration  and  supervision  of  all  chari- 
table, correctional  and  reformatory  institu- 
tions and  agencies  (including  any  house  of 
correction,  but  not  including  hospitals),  the 
control  or  government  of  which  is  entrusted 
to  such  city;  provided,  that  no  part  of  this 
article  shall  interfere  with  the  functions  of 
any  hoard  of  director?;  of  city  trusts  now 
existing,  created  by  any  acts  of  assembly 
of   this   commonwealth. 

It  shall  also  have  power  to  create,  organ- 
ize, manage  and  supervise  the  various  play- 
grounds, recreation  centers,  municipal  float- 
ing-baths, bathing-grounds  and  recreation 
piers  which   may   he  established  at  the  pres- 
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ent  time  or  from  time  to  time  authorized 
by  council  or  given  by  private  individuals 
or  associations  and  accepted  by  such  city 
and  to  plan  and  recommend  by  regular  re- 
ports to  the  mayor  and  after  appropriate 
action  by  ordinance  to  create  and  develop 
an  adequate  and  complete  system  of  play- 
grounds and  recreation  centers  and  related 
activities.  It  shall  also  care  for,  conduct, 
manage  and  supervise  such  public  bath- 
houses and  related  activities  as  may  form 
constituent  parts  of  or  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  or  be  used  as  auxiliaries  to  a 
recreation   center. 

It  shall  also  have  jurisdiction  over  such 
other  matters  affecting  the  public  welfare  as 
may  be  provided   for  by  ordinance. 

Section  4.  The  department  of  public 
welfare  may  on  its  own  initiative  take 
charge  of  any  grounds  with  buildings  there- 
on erected,  the  use  of  which  is  offered 
to  it  temporarily  by  individuals  or  corpo- 
rations for  the  purpose  of  using  such 
grounds  for  public  playgrounds  and  recrea- 
tion activities.  It  may  assume  the  charge 
and  care  of  school  playgrounds  during  va- 
cation periods,  if  so  requested  by  resolution 
of  the  proper  school  authorities. 

Section  5.  This  article  shall  not  limit 
or  affect  in  any  way  the  authority  hereto- 
fore conferred  by  law  upon  any  commis- 
sion to  lay  out  and  improve  any  public 
park  in  such  city  now  under  the  control 
of  such  commission,  nor  shall  it  restrict  in 
any  way  the  full  discretion  of  any  com- 
mission in  the  execution  of  any  trust 
created  by  deed  or  will.  Any  such  com- 
mission may  delegate  to  the  department  of 
public  welfare,  and  it  may  accept  the  man- 
agement of  any  grounds  under  the  control 
of  such  commission  to  be  used  for  play- 
grounds and  recreation   purposes. 

Article   IX. 

DEPARTMENT     OF     WHARVES,     DOCKS    .AND 
FERRIES. 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  a  department 
of  wharves,  docks  and  ferries,  of  which  the 
director  of  wharves,  docks  and  ferries  shall 
be  the  head.  He  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
mayor  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  council,  and  shall  hold  office  during 
the  term  for  which  the  mayor  appointing 
him  was  elected  and  until  his  successor  is 
appointed  and   qualified. 

Section  2.  The  director  shall  have  the 
pn'.vcr  to  appoint  an  assistant  director,  who 
in  the  absence  or  incapacity  of  the  director 
to  act  shall  possess  all  the  powers  and  per- 
form all  the  duties  of  the  director  until  the 
incapacity  or  inability  of  the  director  is 
removed  or  untii  a  new  director  is  ap- 
pointed   and   qualified,    as    hereinbefore   pro- 


vided. The  director  shall  also  appoint 
such  other  officers  and  employes  as  may  be 
provided  for  by   ordinance. 

Section  3.  The  powers  and  duties  of 
the  department  of  wharves,  docks  and  fer- 
ries shall  continue  as  now  provided  by  law. 

Article  X. 
department   of   city  transit. 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  a  department 
of  city  transit,  of  which  the  director  of  city 
transit  shall  be  the  head.  He  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  council,  and  shall 
hold  office  during  the  term  for  which  the 
mayor  appointing  him  was  elected  and  until 
his  successor  is  appointed  and  qualified. 

Section  2.  The  director  of  city  transit 
shall  have  the  power  to  appoint  an  assistant 
director,  who  in  the  absence  or  incapacity 
of  the  director  to  act  shall  possess  all  the 
powers  and  perform  all  the  duties  of  the 
director  until  the  incapacity  or  inability  of 
the  director  is  removed  or  until  a  new 
director  is  appointed  and  qualified,  as  here- 
inbefore provided.  The  director  shall  also 
appoint  such  other  officers  and  employes  as 
may   be  provided  for  by  ordinance. 

Section  3.  The  department  of  city 
transit  shall  have  the  care,  management, 
administration  and  supervision  of  any  and 
all  transit  facilities  purchased,  leased,  lo- 
cated, constructed  or  otherwise  acquired, 
equipped,  owned,  maintained,  used  or  oper- 
ated by  such  city.  Such  transit  facilities 
shall  include  railways  and  extensions  thereor 
for  the  transportation  of  persons  and  prop- 
erty over,  under,  upon,  through  and  across 
any  streets,  highways,  avenues,  bridges, 
viaducts,  rivers,  waters  and  public  and 
private  lands  or  partly  over,  under,  upon, 
through  and  across  all  or  any  of  the  same 
They  shall  also  be  taken  to  mean  and  to 
include  tunnels,  subways,  bridges,  elevated 
structures,  tracks,  poles,  wires,  conduits, 
power  houses,  _  substations,  lines  for  the 
transmission  of  power,  car  barns,  shops, 
yards,  sidings,  turn-outs,  switches,  stations 
and  approaches  thereto,  cars  and  motive 
equipment  and  all  works,  buildings,  appli- 
ances and  appurtenances  necessary  and  con-" 
venient  for  the  proper  construction  equip- 
ment, maintenance  and  operation  of  such 
transit  facilities  or  any  one  or  more  of  them. 
It  shall  lie  the  duty  ot"  the  director  to  take 
the  necessary  action  to  enforce  and  carry 
into  effect  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth 
and  ordinances  of  such  city  pertaining  to 
transit  facilities  as  defined  by  this  article. 
The  director  shall  from  time  to  tune  make 
such  recommendations  to  the  council  of 
such  city  as  to  him  shall  seem  proper  for 
the    improvement    and    development    of    the 
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facilities  for  transportation   of   persons  and 
property   within    such   city. 

Article  XI. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    CITY    TREASURER. 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  a  department 
of  city  treasurer,  of  which  the  city  treasurer 
shall  be  the  head.  He  shall  be  elected  and 
give  bond,  as  now  provided  by  law,  and 
shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  four  years 
and  until  his  successor  is  elected  and 
qualified,  but  shall  not  be  eligible  to  the 
office  for  the  next  succeeding  term.  The 
duties  of  the  city  treasurer  shall  remain  as 
now  provided  by  law,  except  as  modified  by 
the  provisions  of   this  act. 

Section  2.  The  city  treasurer  shall  ap- 
point an  assistant  treasurer,  who  in  the 
absence  or  incapacity  of  the  city  treasurer 
to  act  shall  possess  all  the  powers  and  per- 
form all  the  duties  of  the  city  treasurer 
until  the  incapacity  or  inability  of  the  city 
treasurer  is  removed  or  until  a  new  city 
treasurer  is  elected  or  appointed  and  qual- 
ified. The  city  treasurer  and  his  sureties 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  acts  of  such 
assistant.  The  city  treasurer  shall  also 
appoint  such_  other  officers  and  employes  as 
may  be  provided  for  by  ordinance. 

Section  3.  The  city  treasurer  shall  de- 
mand and  receive  from  the  proper  officers 
all  moneys  payable  to  the  city  from  what- 
ever source  and  pay  all  warrants  or  checks 
duly   issued    and    countersigned. 

Section  4.  No  money  shall  be  drawn 
from  the  city  treasury'  except  by  due  pro- 
cess of  law  or  upon  warrants  or  checks 
signed  by  the  heads  of  the  appropriate  de- 
partments or  by  deputies  authorized  to  sign 
by  such  department  heads  or  by  such  other 
jjersons  as  may  be  designated  by  ordinance 
and  countersigned  by  the  city  controller. 
All  such  warrants  or  checks  shall  state  the 
consideration  for  the  same  and  the  par- 
ticular funds  or  appropriations  to  which 
they  are  chargeable.  The  heads  of  each 
department  shall  have  power  to  appoint  in 
writing  one  or  more  deputies  to  sign  war- 
rants_  or  checks,  for  whose  acts  he  and  his 
sureties  shall  be  responsible.  Every  written 
order  appointing  a  deputy  to  sign  warrants 
or  checks  under  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  filed  in  the  oince  of  the  city 
controller,  and  the  deputy  appointed  thereby 
shall  _  have  only  such  power  as  may  be 
specifically   conferred   by   sueh    order. 

Section  5.  The  city  treasurer  shall 
keep  the  accounts  arising  from  the  several 
sources  of  revenue  and  income  separate 
and  distinct  from  one  another  and  shall 
make  daily  deposits  of  all  moneys  received 
by  him  in  such  banks  or  institutions  as  may 


be  designated  by  the  council,  and  shall 
make  specific  reports  daily  to  the  city  con- 
troller of  all  receipts  and  deposits  and  of 
all  moneys  withdrawn  from  the  treasury, 
and  shall  present  and  verify  his  cash  ac- 
count in  such  manner  and  as  often  as  may 
be  required. 

Section  6.  All  the  moneys  of  the  city 
received  bv  any  officer  or  agent  thereof 
shall   be  paid   daily   to   the  city   treasurer. 

Article  XII. 

DEPARTMENT   OF    CITY    CONTROLLER. 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  a  department 
of  city  controller,  of  which  the  city  con- 
troller shall  be  the  head.  He  shall  be 
elected  and  give  bond  as  now  provided  by 
law  and  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  four 
years  and  until  his  successor  is  elected  and 
qualified. 

Section  2.  The  city  controller  shall  ap- 
point a  deputy  controller,  who  shall  have 
ppwer  to  administer  oaths  and  affirmations 
in  all  matters  relating  to  accounts  against 
the  city,  and  who  in  the  absence  or  in- 
capacity of  the  city  controller  to  act  shall 
possess  all  the  powers  and  perform  all  the 
duties  of  the  city  controller  until  the  in- 
capacity or  inability  of  the  city  controller 
is  removed  or  until  a  new  city  controller 
is  elected  or  appointed  and  qualified.  The 
city  controller  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
acts  of  such  deputy.  The  city  controller 
shall  also  appoint  such  other  officers  and 
employes  as  may  be  provided  for  by  ordi- 
nance. 

Section  3.  (a)  The  city  controller 
shall  prescribe  the  form  of_  reports  and 
accounts  to  be  rendered  to  his  department 
and  shall  have  entire  charge  and  super- 
vision of  the  accounts  of  all  other  depart- 
ments and  trusts.  All  employes  engaged 
in  the  keeping  of  any  of  the  books  or  ac- 
counts prescribed  by  the  city  controller^  or 
forming  part  of  the  city's  bookkeeping 
system  shall  be  under  the  control  and  super- 
vision of  the  city  controller. 

(b)  He  shall  audit  accounts  of  the 
several  departments  and  trusts,  and  all  other 
accounts  in  which  the  city  is  concerned 
and  submit  annually  to  the  council^  in  such 
manner  as  may  by  ordinance  be  directed  a 
report  of  the  accounts  of  the  citv,  verified 
by  his  oath  or  affirmation,  exhibiting  the 
assets,  liabilities  and  net  worth  of  the  city 
at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year,  and  the 
revenues,  expenses  other  expenditures,  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  of  the  preceding 
year,  including  the  sources  from  which  the 
revenues  and  receipts  were  derived  and  in 
what  manner  the  same  were  disbursed, 
which  report  shall  be  published  in  pamphlet 
or  book  form. 
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(c)  He  shall  keep  separate  accounts  for 
each  specific  item  of  appropriation  made  by 
the  council  to  each  department,  and  require 
all  warrants  to  state  specifically  against 
which  items  the  warrant  is  drawn.  Each 
account  shall  show  in  detail  the  several 
appropriations  made  by  the  council,  the 
amount  drawn  on  each  appropriation,  the 
unpaid  contracts  charged  against  it  and  the 
balance  standing  to   the  credit  of   the  same. 

(d)  He  shall  not  suffer  any  appropria- 
tion to  be  overdrawn  or  the  appropriation 
for  one  item  to  be  drawn  upon  for  any 
other  purpose  or  by  any  department  other 
than  that  for  which  the  appropriation  was 
specifically  made  except  on  transfers  made 
by  ordinance  of  council. 

(e)  If  any  warrant  presented  to  the 
city  controller  contains  an  item  for  which 
no  appropriation  has  been  made  or  there 
shall  not  be  a  sufficient  balance  of  the 
proper  fund  for  the  payment  thereof  or 
which  for  any  other  cause  should  not  be 
approved,  he  shall  notify  the  proper  depart- 
ment of  the  fact,  and  if  the  city  controller 
shall  approve  any  warrant  contrary  to  the 
provisions  hereof  he  and  his  sureties  shall 
be  individually  liable  for  the  amount  of  the 
same  to  the  holder  thereof. 

(f)  Whenever  a  warrant  or  claim  shall 
be  presented  to  him  he  shall  have  power  to 
require  evidence  that  the  amount  claimed 
is  justly  due,  and  for  that  purpose  may 
summon  before  him  any  officer,  agent  or 
employe  of  any  department  of  the  city  or 
any  other  person  and  examine  him  upon 
oath  or  affirmation  relative  to  such  warrant 
or  claim. 

(g)  He  shall  also  perform  all  duties  re- 
quired of  him  by  law  or  ordinance  not  in- 
consistent  with    the  provisions   hereof. 

Section  4.  Every  contract  involving  an 
appropriation  shall  designate  the  item  on 
which  it  is  founded  and  shall  be  numbered 
by  the  city  controller  in  the  order  of  its 
date  and  charged  as  numbered  against  such 
item  and  so  certified  by  him  before  it  shall 
take  effect  as  a  contract,  and  shall  not  be 
payable  out  of  any  other  fund-,  and  if  he 
shall  certify  any  contract  in  excess  of  the 
appropriation  properly  applicable  thereto 
the  city  shall  not  be  liable  for  such  excess, 
but  the  city  controller  .and  his  sureties 
shall  be  liable  in  damages  for  an  amount 
not  exceeding  such  excess  which  may  be 
recovered  by  the  contracting  party  ag- 
grieved. 

Section  5.  The  city  controller  shall  at 
the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  or  oftener  if 
so  required  by  the  council,  and  also  upon 
the  death,  resignation,  removal  or  expira- 
tion of  the  term  of  any  officer,  audit,  ex- 
amine and  settle  the  accounts  of  such 
-    officer,   and    if    he    shall    be    found    indebted 


to  the  city  the  city  controller  shall  state  an 
account  and  file  the  same  in  the  court  of 
common  pleas  of  the  proper  county,  to- 
gether with  a  copy  of  the  official  bond  of 
such  officer,  and  give  notice  thereof  to  him 
or  his  legal  representatives,  and  if  any 
person  or  persons  affected  thereby  shall  be 
dissatisfied  with  such  settlement  he  or  they 
may  appeal  therefrom.  The  appeal,  with 
his  or  their  exceptions  to  the  account  as 
stated,  verified  by  the  oath  of  the  person  or 
persons  appealing,  shall  be  filed  in  the  office 
of  the  prothonotary  of  said  court  within  ten 
days  after  service  of  notice.  The  appellant 
shall  within  ten  days  enter  security,  to  be 
approved  by  the  court,  to  prosecute  the 
appeal  with  effect  and  pay  the  costs  and  the 
debt  and  interest  which  may  appear  by  the 
judgment  of  the  court  to  be  due  to  the 
city.  The  balance  of  account  as  shown  by 
the  settlement  filed,  as  aforesaid,  shall  con- 
stitute a  lien  on  real  estate  of  the  officer 
so  indebted  and  his  sureties  from  the  date 
of  the  filing  thereof,  which  lien  shall  con- 
tinue for  the  period  of  five  years  from  the 
date  of  filing.  A  writ  of  scire  facias  to  en- 
force the  lien  shall  be  issued  thereon  within 
six  months,  which  shall  contain  a  clause 
warning  the  sureties  or  the  executors  or 
administrators  of  the  officer  or  of  his 
sureties  to  appear  and  make  defense,  and 
the  case  shall  thereupon  be  proceeded  with 
to  final  judgment  according  to  law. 

_  Section  6.  Notice  of  the  audit  shall  be 
given  by  the  city  controller  to  the  officer 
or  his  legal  representatives  before  the  final 
statement  of  the  account,  and,  if  desired,  by 
such  officer  or  his  legal  representatives  op- 
portunity shall  be  given  for  a  hearing.  A 
copy  of  such  notice,  with  an  affidavit  of  the 
proof  of  service  thereof,  shall  be  filed  with 
the  statement  of  account  as  evidence  of 
service  of  notice. 

Article   XIII. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    LAW. 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  a  department 
of  law,  of  which  the  city  solicitor  shall' be 
the  head.  He  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
mayor  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  council  and  shall  hold  office  during 
the  term  for  which  the  mayor  appointing 
him  was  elected  and  until  his  successor  is 
appointed  and  qualified.  The  city  solicitor 
shall  appoint  as  many  assistants  and  other 
employes  as  may  be  provided  for  by  ordi- 
nance. The  solicitor  and  assistant  solicitors 
shall  be  attortus  s-at-law,  admitted  and 
qualified  to  practice  in  the  courts  of  this 
Commonwealth. 

Sfct[on  2.  (a)  The  city  solicitor  shall 
appoint  from  the  number  of  his  assistants 
allowed  by  law  or  ordinance  one  of  said 
assistants  as  his  first  assistant,  who  shall  in 
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the  absence  of  the  city  solicitor  from  such 
city  or  when  he  shall  be  unable  to  perforin 
the  duties  of  his  office  through  illness  or 
other  disability  be  vested  with  all  the  duties, 
powers  ami  privileges  given  by  law  to  the 
city  solicitor.  Such  first  assistant  city 
solicitor  shall  be  removable  at  the  pleasure 
of   the  city    solicitor. 

(b)  Whenever  the  office  of  city  solicitor 
shall  become  vacant  by  death,  resignation, 
removal  from  office  or  otherwise,  such 
first  assistant  city  solicitor  shall  discharge 
the  duties  imposed  by  law  upon  the  city 
solicitor  until  a  new  city  solicitor  is  ap- 
pointed and  qualified;  Provided,  That  be- 
fore assuming  the  duties  of  said  office  he 
shall  give  bond  as  required  of  the  city 
solicitor  and  shall  take  the  oath  of  office 
required  of  the  city  solicitor,  and  until  a 
new  city  solicitor  is  appointed  and  qualified 
such  first  assistant  city  solicitor  shall  re- 
ceive the  salary  provided  by  law  ur  ordi- 
nance to  be  paid  to  the  city  solicitor. 

Section  3.  (a)  The  city  solicitor  shall 
be  the  legal  adviser  and  act  as  attorney  and 
counsel  for  the  city  for  all  branches  of  the 
city  government  and  for  all  departments 
and  officers  of  the  city.  The  authorization 
in  writing  of  the  mayor  in  all  cases  shall 
be  a  sufficient  warrant  of  attorney  for  rep- 
resenting the  city,  its .  departments  and 
officers. 

(b)  He  shall  prepare  all  contracts  to  be 
made  with  the  city  or  any  of  its  trusts  and 
departments,  and  indorse  on  each  his  ap- 
proval of  the  form  thereof  before  the  same 
shall  take  effect,  and  he  shall  be  the  cus- 
todian of  all  such  papers  and  records  as 
may  be  designated  and  perform  such  other 
duties  appertaining  to  his  department  as 
may  be  required  by  law  or  ordinance. 

(c)  He  shall  make  a  return  daily  to  the 
city  controller  of  each  item  of  money  re- 
ceived by  or  through  him  or  his  assistants, 
including  all  fees  and  perquisites  for  the 
preparation  of  contracts,  bonds  or  other 
instruments  of  writing  or  such  as  may  be 
derived  from  any  other  subject  matter  con- 
nected with  the  city  or  its  affairs,  and  shall 
pay  daily  such  amount  to  the  city  treasurer. 

Section  (4.  All  contracts,  bonds  and 
other  instruments  of  writing  in  which  the 
city  is  concerned  shall  be  prepared  in  the 
office  of  the  city  solicitor,  and  he  shall  re- 
ceive for  the  city  a  reasonable  fee  from  the 
persons  for  whom  such  contracts,  bonds  or 
instruments  may  be  drawn,  to  be  fixed  by 
ordinance,  and  he  shall  approve  all  security 
required  to  be  given  for  the  protection  of 
the  city,  and  a  proper  registry  shall  be  kept 
by  him  of  all  such  contracts,  bonds  and 
instruments. 

Section   5.     No    department    of    the    city 


shall  employ  any  other  solicitor,  but  assis- 
tant counsel  may  be  employed  in  any  par- 
ticular matter  or  cause  by  the  mayor,  with 
the  consent  of  the  council,  but  he  shall  be 
selected  by  the  city  solicitor. 

Article  XIV. 

SINKING     FUND     COMMISSION. 

Section  1.  The  sinking  fund  commis- 
sion shall  continue  as  now  established  by 
law. 

Article  XV. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  RECEIVER  OF  TAXES. 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  a  department 
of  receiver  of  taxes,  of  which  the  receiver 
of  taxes  shall  be  the  head.  He  shall  be 
elected  and  give  bond,  as  now  provided  by 
law,  and  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  four 
years  and  until  his  successor  is  elected  and 
qualified. 

Section  2.  All  officers  charged  with  the 
duty  of  collecting  taxes  and  the  receipt  and 
collection  of  funds  derived  from  loans, 
licenses,  water  rents,  water  pipe  frontages, 
permits  and  rents;  from  markets,  landings, 
wharves  and  other  public  property,  and  in- 
terests shall  be  attached  and  subordinate 
to  this  department  and  be  subject  to  its 
supervision,  control  and  direction.  But 
boards  of  directors  of  city  trusts  now  exist- 
ing and  board  of  revision  of  taxes  created 
by  any  acts  of  Assembly  of  this  Common- 
wealth shall  be  appointed  and  perform  their 
functions  as  heretofore. 

Section  3.  The  receiver  of  taxes  shall 
be  charged1  by  the  controller  with  the  full 
amount  of  all  taxes  duplicates  of  the  several 
wards  and  also  with  all  other  accounts 
placed  in  his  hands  by  the  proper  officer 
for  collection,  and  shall  make  daily  returns 
to  the  controller  of  all  moneys  paid  and 
by   whom   paid. 

Article  XVI. 
city  council. 

Section  1.  From  and  after  the  first 
Monday  of  January,  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  twenty,  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  government  of  each  city  of  the  first 
cla-s  shall  consist  of  a  city  council,  elected 
as  hereinafter  provided.  Such  council  shall 
have  and  exercise  all  the  legislative  power 
of  such  city,  ami  all  powers  and  duties 
theretofore  had  and  exercised  by  the  pre- 
viously existing  legislative  branch  of  gov- 
ernment in  such  city,  whether  the  same 
were  had  and  exercised  by  a  single  chamber 
or  by  two  chambers,  acting  jointly  or  con- 
currently or  by  either  of  them  acting 
Separately.  It  is  the  intention  of  this  act 
that  the  council  herein  provided  for  shall 
take  the  place  of  the  council  or  councils 
existing  in  any  city  of  the  first  class  at  the 
date  aforesaid,  or  in  any  city   when  it  may 
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hereafter  become  a  city  of  the  first  class, 
but  the  powers,  duties  and  functions  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  city  government 
shall  continue  unchanged,  except  as  herein 
provided  or  as  may  be  hereafter  provided 
by  law.  The  mayor  and  heads  of  executive 
departments  of  any  such  city  shall  have  the 
right  at  all  times  to  appear  before  the 
council  or  any  committee  thereof  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  their  views  on  mat- 
ters pending  before  said  council  or  com- 
mittee. 

■  Section  2.  At  the  municipal  election 
held  in  such  city  in  the  year  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  nineteen  and  in  every 
fourth  year  thereafter  city  councilmen  shall 
be  elected  in  the  various  state  senatorial 
districts  in  such  cicy  in  proportion  _  to  the 
number  of  assessed  voters  residing  in  each 
such  district  as  determined  by  the  last 
assessment  completed  according  to  law  at 
least  three  months  prior  to  said  election. 
One  councilman  shall  be  elected  for  each 
unit  of  twenty  thousand  assessed  voters  re- 
siding in  each  such  district  and  one  for  any 
fractional  portion  of  such  unit  in  excess 
of  fifty  per  cent,  thereof  residing  in  such 
district  over  and  above  all  entire  units. 
Provided,  however,  that  if  at  any  time 
hereafter  the  women  of  this  Commonwealth 
shall  be  given  the  right  to  vote  the  unit 
of  representation  aforesaid  shall  be  forty 
thousand  assessed  voters,  instead  of  twenty 
thousand  as  above  provided,  and  provided 
further  that  such  assessment  lists  may  be 
corrected  prior  to  August  first  of  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  nineteen  and  of 
every  fourth  year  thereafter  by  striking 
therefrom  names  of  voters  not  residing  in 
the  district  at  the  time  of  such  revision 
and  by  adding  the  names  of  voters  then 
residing  therein,  but  not  included  in  said 
assessment.  The  number  of  councilmen  to 
be  elected  from  each  such  district  shall  be 
determined  by  the  county  commissioners  on 
August  first  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
nineteen  and  of  every  fourth  year  there- 
after on  the  basis  of  the  said  lists,  as  re- 
vised. The  registration  commissioners  in 
each  city  of  the  first  class  shall  be  em-, 
powered  and  it  shall  lie  their  duty  in  case 
of  petitions  filed  by  one  or  more  qualified 
voters  objecting  to  names  on  the  assessors' 
list  or  in  case  of  personal  application  of 
voters  to  be  added  to  said  lists  to  hear  said 
petitions  or  applications  and  to  strike  from 
the  lists  the  names  of  persons  who  are  nut 
voter-  tlien  residing  within  the  district  and 
to  add  the  .names  of  voters  then  residing 
within  the  district,  but  who  were  not  in- 
cluded in  said  assessment.  Such  petitions 
shall  be  filed  and  personal  applications  made 
not  later  than  July  fifteenth  of  such  years 
and  shall  be  acted  upon  not  later  than  July 


twenty-fifth  thereof  Councilmen  shall  be 
nominated  and  elected  according  to  law, 
and  those  receiving  the  highest  votes  shall 
be  declared  elected  to  the  number  to  which 
each  such  district  is  entitled.  Councilmen 
shall  serve  for  the  period  of  four  years 
from  the  first  Monday  in  January  following 
their  election.  If  any  vacancy  shall  happen 
in  the  office  of  councilman  the  vacancy  may 
be  filled  at  the  next  general  municipal  or 
special  election  occurring  not  less  than 
thirty  days  thereafter,  but  the  councilman 
thus  elected  shall  serve  only  the  unexpired 
term. 

Section'  3.  No  person  shall  hold  the 
office  of  councilman  while  holding  any  other 
office,  position  or  employment  of  profit 
under  the  city,  any  department  board  com- 
mission or  agency  thereof  under  this  Com- 
monwealth, any  county,  city  or  other  polit- 
ical subdivision  thereof  or  under  the 
United  States,  except  that  of  notary  public 
or  an  office  in  the  military  or  naval  service 
of  the  U/nited  States  or  of  this  Common- 
wealthy  No  councilman  shall  be  eligible  to 
any  office,  position  or  employment  of  profit 
under  the  city,  any  department,  board,  com- 
mission or  agency  thereof  during  the  term 
for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected  as 
councilman. 

Section*  4.  Each  councilman  shall  re- 
ceive a  salary  of  five  thousand  dollars 
($5000)    per  annum. 

Section  5.  The  said  council  shall  meet 
for  organization  at  ten  ante  meridian  on 
the  first  Monday  of  January  following  its 
election.  It  shall  have  power  to  provide 
for  its  own  organization  and  to  provide  for 
the  employment  and  fix  the  salaries  of  such 
persons  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  proper 
discharge   of    its    business. 

Section'  6.  No  ordinance  shall  be  passed 
except  by  bill  and  no  bill  shall  be  so  altered 
or  amended  during  its  passage  as  to  change 
its  original  purpose.  No  bill  shall  be  con- 
sidered unless  referred  to  a  committee,  re- 
turned therefrom  and  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  members  and  no  bill  shall  be  passed 
containing  more  than  one  subject,  which 
shall   be  clearly  expressed  in   its  title. 

All  amendments  shall  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  members  before  the  final  vote 
is  taken  on  the  bill  and  no  bill  shall  be- 
come an  ordinance  upon  the  same  day  on 
winch  it  was  introduced  or  reported.  On 
its  final  passage  the  vote  shall  he  taken  by 
yeas  and  nay-  and  the  names  of  the  council- 
men  voting  for  and  against  the  same  shall 
be  entered  on  the  journal.  No  bill  shall 
become  an  ordinance  unless  a  majority  of 
all  the  councilmen  elected  be  recorded  as 
voting  in   its   favor. 

Every   legislative  act   of   the   council   shall 
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be  by  ordinance  or  resolution  and  every* 
ordinance  or  resolution  shall  before  it  takes 
effect  be  presented  duly  engrossed  and  cer- 
tified to  the  mayor  for  his  approval. 

The  mayor  shall  sign  such  ordinance  or 
resolution,  if  he  approves  it,  whereupon  it 
shall  become  law.  If  he  disapproves  it  he 
shall  return  it  to  the  council  with  his 
reasons  for  disapproval  at  the  first  meeting 
thereof  held  not  less  than  ten  days  after 
he  receives  it,  and  if  the  council  pass  the 
same  within  seven  days  after  he  has  re- 
turned it  with  his  disapproval  by  a  vote  of 
three-fifths  of  all  the  members  elected  there- 
to it  shall  become  law  without  his  approval. 
If  the  mayor  does  not  return  such  ordi- 
nance or  resolution  within  the  time  herein 
required  it  shall  become  law  without  his 
approval. 

The  mayor  may  disapprove  or  reduce  any 
item  or  items  of  any  ordinance,  making  ap- 
propriations and  the  part  or  parts  of  such 
ordinance  approved  shail  become  law  and 
the  item  or  items  or  parts  or  items  dis- ' 
approved  shall  not  become  law  unless 
passed  by  the  council  as  provided  in  the 
foregoing   paragraph. 

Section  7.  The  meetings  of  the  city 
council  shall  be  at  all  times  open  and  acces- 
sible to   the  public. 

Section'  8.  The  council  shall  have  power 
to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  documents  and  other 
evidence  at  any  meeting  of  the  body  or  of 
any  committee  thereof,  and  for  that  purpose 
may  issue  subpoenas  and  attachments  in 
any  case  of  inquiry,  investigation  or  im- 
peachment and  cause  the  same  to  be  served 
and  executed  in  any  part  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  it  any  witness  shall  refuse  to 
testify  as  to  any  fact  within  his  knowledge 
or  to  produce  any  documents  within  his 
possession  or  under  his  control  the  presi- 
dent of  the  council  shall  forthwith  report 
the  facts  relating  to  such  refusal  to  that 
ene  of  the  courts  of  common  pleas  of  the 
proper  county  to  which  current  new  actions 
and  proceedings  may  at  the  time  be  dis 
tributed,  apportioned  and  assigned  and  all 
questions  arising  upon  such  refusal  and  also 
upon  any  new  evidence  not  included  in  said 
president's  report  (which  other  testimony 
or  documents  may  be  offered  either  in  be- 
half of  or  ag-inst  such  witness)  shall  at 
once  be  heard  by  said  courr.  If  the  court 
determine  that  the  testimony  or  document 
required  of  such  witness  is  lesrally  and 
properiy  competent  and  oueht  to  lie  given 
or  produced  by  him  said  court  shall  make 
an  order  commanding  such  witness  to 
testify  or  to  produce  documents  (or  both 
as  the  ca*e  may  he)  and  if  said  witness 
shall   thereafter   refuse  to   testify   or   to   pro- 


duce documents  as  atoresaid  in  disobedi- 
ence of  such  order  of  the  court,  then  the 
said  court  shall  have  power  to  order  the 
commitment  of  such  witness  to  the  county 
jail  of  the  proper  county  for  contempt. 

No  witness  shall  be  excused  from  testify- 
ing in  any  criminal  proceeding  or  in  any 
investigation  or  inquiry  before  the  council, 
before  any  committee  thereof  or  before  any 
officer  of  the  city  having  the  right  to  con- 
duct the  investigation  touching  his  knowl- 
edge of  any  offense  committed  against  the 
provisions  of  this  article,  but  such  testimony 
shall  not  be  used  against  him  in  any 
criminal  prosecution  whatever. 

Article  XVII. 

FINANCE. 

Section  1.  On  or  before  the  fifteenth 
day  of  October  of  each  year  the  mayor  shall 
furnish  to  the  council  in  such  form  and 
detail  as  the  council  shall  have  determined 
a  statement  of  the  estimated  receipts  other 
than  from  taxation,  including  money  pro- 
posed to  be  borrowed,  and  liabilities  of 
every  kind  for  the  ensuing  calendar  year 
and  the  estimated  expenditures  for  such 
year  of>  all  departments,  officers,  boards, 
commissions,  trusts,  committees  or  other 
agencies  whose  financial  requirements  are  to 
be  met  out  of  the  proceeds  of  taxes  levied 
by  the  council  or  out  of  any  other  funds 
over  which  the  council  has  control,  desig- 
nating which  of  such  liabilities  and  ex- 
penditures should  be  met  from  current  re- 
ceipts, and  which  should  be  met  from  loan 
funds.  The  estimates  of  receipts  and  lia- 
bilities shall  be  furnished  to  the  mayor  by 
the  city  controller;  he  shall  also  furnish  to 
the  mayor  a  statement  of  the  borrowing 
capacity  of  the  city.  Such  statements  shall 
be  made  up  by  the  city  controller  from  the 
best  available  data,  and  the  receipts  from 
sources  other  than  taxation  and  loans  shall 
lie  estimated  at  the  average  of  such  receipts 
for  rhe  preceding  three  years,  with  due 
aflowance  for  new  sources  of  receipts  not 
existing  during  all  or  part  of  said  period 
of  three  years,  for  sources  of  receipts  exist- 
ing during  all  or  part  of  said  period  which 
will  not  be  available  for  the  en-uinp  year, 
for  changes  in  rate^  and  for  other  factors 
not  previously  existing.  The  estimates  to 
be  furnished  by  the  city  controller  to  the 
mayor,  and  by  him  transmitted  to  the  coun- 
cil, shall  also  contain  a  statement  of  the 
average  proportion  of  taxes  uncollected  at 
the  end  oi  each  of  the  three  preceding 
years.  The  estimated  statement  of  expen- 
ditures shall  be  made  up  by  the  mayor  from 
information  supplied  him  by  such  depart- 
ments, officers,  boards,  commissions,  tru<t-, 
committees  and  other  agencies  suhject  to 
revision   by   the  mayor  in    his  .discretion. 
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Section  2.  Immediately  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  such  statement  the  council  shall 
consider  the  same  in  open  sessions,  affording 
a  reasonable  opportunity  to  officers  and 
citizens  to  be  heard  thereon,  and  the  coun- 
cil shall  in  one  ordinance  on  or  before  the 
fifteenth  day  of  December  following  adopt 
a  financial  program  for  the  ensuing  year, 
showing  the  estimated  receipts  from  all 
sources,  the  liabilities  of  every  kind  and 
the  amount  and  character  of  expenditures 
to  be  made  by  such  departments,  officers, 
boards,  commissions,  trusts,  committees  and 
other  agencies  during  the  ensuing  year.  In 
passing  said  ordinance  the  council  shall  be 
bound  to  accept  the  estimates  of  receipts 
and  liabilities  furnished  to  the  mayor  by  the 
city  controller,  but  shall  have  full  discretion 
to  determine  the  character  and  amount  of 
expenditures  to  be  made  out  of  the  esti- 
mated receipts  of  the  city-  during  the  en- 
suing year. 

Section  3.  On  or  before  the  same  date 
the  council  shall  levy  and  fix  a  tax  rate 
for  the  ensuing  year,  which,  together  with 
the  estimated  receipts  from  all  other 
sources,  except  borrowed  money,  shall  yield 
sufficient  receipts  to  meet  the  liabilities  of 
the  city  of  every  kind  (except  liabilities  to 
be  paid  out  of  loan  funds)  for  the  ensuing 
year  and  the  current  expenditures  not  in- 
cluding expenditures  from  loan  funds  as 
fixed  and  determined  by  the  council  in  said 
,  ordinance.  The  receipts  from  taxation  shall 
be  estimated  by  deducting  from  the  gross 
amount  which  would  be  yielded  at  the  rate 
fixed  the  average  proportion  of  the  amount 
uncollected  at  the  end  of  each  year  during 
the  preceding  three  years.  If  the  council 
shall  fail  to  fix  a  tax  rate  on  or  before  the 
fifteenth  day  of  December  of  any  year,  the 
rate  for  the  current  year  shall  be  the  rate 
for  the  ensuing  year,  as  if  that  rate  had 
been  fixed  by  the  council  in  accordance 
with  this  act,  and  the  amount  of  expendi- 
tures other  than  from  loan  funds  shall  be 
fixed  and  determined  by  the  council  so  as 
to  come  within  the  estimated  receipts  from 
sources   other   than   loans. 

Section  4.  The  council  may  from  time 
to  time  make  appropriations  out  of  such 
estimated  receipts  of  the  city  for  the  en- 
suing year  to  meet  the  requirements  of  such 
departments,  officers,  boards,  commissions, 
trusts,  _  committees  and  other  agencies  as 
determined  by  the  council,  but  from  the 
receipts  of  the  city  from  taxation  and 
sources  other  than  loan  funds  estimated  as 
provided  in  this  article,  the  council  shall 
appropriate  before  the  beginning  of  the 
ensuing  year  a  sufficient  amount  for  the 
extinguishment  of  the  floating  indebtedness 
(other  than  that  accruing  within  one  year 
from   condemnation   of   real   property)    which 


the  city  controller  may  estimate  to  be  out- 
standing upon  the  first  of  January  following 
for  the  payment  of  all  lawful  obligations 
due  by  the  city  during  the  fiscal  year  com- 
mencing January  first  and  for  such  ex- 
penditures to  be  met  from  such  receipts  as 
may  be  authorized  by  the  council,  and  the 
city  controller  shall  not  countersign  any 
warrants  (except  for  payment  of  interest 
and  for  sinking  fund)  pertaining  to  any  of 
the  appropriations  until  the  said  council 
shall  have  first  passed  all  appropriations 
necessary  for  the  expenses  for  the  current 
year  of  each  department,  officer,  board,  com- 
mission, trust,  committee  or  other  agency 
whose  financial  requirements  are  to  be  met 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  taxes  levied  by  the 
council  or  out  of  any  other  funds  over 
wdiich  the  council  has  control,  nor  shall  said 
officer  countersign  any  warrants  except  as 
aforesaid  until  the  total  of  all  appropria- 
tions and  all  lawful  obligations  (other  than 
as  aforesaid)  as  estimated  by  the  city  con- 
troller shall  have  been  brought  within  the 
sum  of  the  estimated  receipts  from  taxes 
and  from  other  sources,  except  loan  funds. 
No  contract  shall  be  binding  upon  the  city 
unless  an  appropriation  therefor  has  previ- 
ously been  made  (except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  act),  and  no  warrant  shall  be 
drawn,  issued  or  approved  by  any  officer 
of  said  city  for  any  expenditure  by  such 
department,  officer,  board,  commission, 
trust,  committee  or  other  agency  unless  an 
appropriation  has  previously  been  made  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
and  no  warrant  shall  be  drawn  against  any 
item  in  said  appropriation  in  excess  of  said 
item,  and  any  contract  made  or  warrant 
issued  in  violation  of  this  article  shall  be 
absolutely  void.  Any  appropriation  in 
violation  of  this  article  or  in  excess  of  the 
estimated  receipts  as  set  forth  in  said  ordi- 
nance and  any  contract  based  thereon  shall 
he  void.  Provided,  however,  that  the 
council  shall  have  the  power  to  appropriate 
money  received  in  exce-s  of  said  estimate 
upon  the  certificate  of  the  city  controller 
that  there  have  heen  such  excess  receipts. 
And,  provided,  further,  that  surplus  re- 
ceipts, if  any,  carried  over  from  one  year 
into  the  next  may  be  appropriate'!  during 
the  next  said  year  in  addition  to  the  appro- 
priation of  the  said  estimated  receipt  for 
that  year.  Said  appropriations,  if  within 
the  limits  aforesaid,  shall  be  valid,  and 
contracts  may  be  lawfully  based  thereon. 
although  the  money  estimated  to  lie  received 
hiring  the  said  year  shall  not  actually  have 
heen  received  or  be  in  the  treasury  at  the 
time  of  said  appropriation  or  contract,  and, 
provided,  further,  that  the  council  may  by 
ordinance  make  transfers  from  one  item  of 
appropriation   to   another. 
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Section  5.  Where  cash  shall  be  needed 
for  the  immediate  requirements  of  the  city 
in  any  year  in  advance  of  the  receipt  of 
income  the  mayor,  the  city  controller  and 
the  city  solicitor,  or  any  two  of  them,  shall 
have  power  to  negotiate  on  behalf  of  the 
city  temporary  loans  upon  notes  for  periods 
not  to  extend  beyond  such  year  and  in 
aggregate  amount  not  to  exceed  ten  per 
centum  of  the  estimated  receipts  for  such 
current  year  other  than  loan  funds,  but  at 
the  time  of  issuing  said  loans  provision 
must  be  made  to  repay  the  same  out  of  the 
income  of  the  same  year  in  which  they  are 
negotiated,  the  intention  of  this  section 
being  that  the  negotiation  of  said  loans 
shall  be  solely  for  the  purpose  of  anticipat- 
ing receipt  of  income;  Provided,  however. 
That  if  through  emergency  it  shall  become 
necessary  for  the  council  to  obtain  addi- 
tional appropriating  power  it  shall  be  law- 
ful for  council  to  authorize  the  creation 
of  one  or  more  emergency  loans  not  ex- 
ceeding in  the  aggregate  two  million  ($2,- 
000,000)  dollars  at  any  one  time,  which,  un- 
less paid  within  the  year  in  which  they  were 
created,  shall  be  included  by  the  city  con- 
troller in  his  estimate  of  liabilities  which 
must  be  met  out  of  the  receipts  of  the  en- 
suing year  before  ordinary  appropriations 
may   be  made  therefrom. 

Section  6.  It  shall  be  lawful  from  time 
to  time  to  advance  any  money  in  the  gen- 
eral fund  to  any  loan  fund  or  to  use  any 
money  in  the  general  fund  for  any  purpose 
for  which  a  loan  shall  have  been  authorized, 
and  the  corporate  authorities  shall  not  be 
required  to  issue  any  bonds  authorized  to 
be  issued  until  it  is  necessary  to  repay  to 
the  general  fund  such  advances  or  to  re- 
plenish such  loan  fund  or  funds.  It  shall 
also  be  lawful  from  time  to  time  to  make 
temporary  advances  in  anticipation  of  the 
collection  of  revenue  from  any  loan  fund 
to  the  general   fund. 

Section  7.  In  the  event  that  contracts 
are  made,  as  provided  by  this  act,  to  extend 
over  a  period  longer  than  one  year  and 
which  are  to  be  met  from  current  receipts 
of  the  city,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
council  to  make  an  appropriation  only  suffi- 
cient to  answer  the  requirements  of  such 
contract  for  one  year,  and  the  contract  shall 
be  legal  and  binding  upon  the  city,  not- 
withstanding no  appropriation  has  been 
made  for  the  ensuing  years  over  which  the 
contract  is  to  be  operative.  But  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  _  the  council  to  make  sub- 
sequent appropriations  from  year  to  year 
as  required  for  the  purpose?  of  such  con- 
tracts. The  obligation  of  the  city  under 
such  contract  shall  not  be  considered,  to 
be  a   part  of   the   indebtedness   of   the  city. 

Section   8.     It   shall    be    lawful    for    such 


city  to  borrow  money  or  incur  debt  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  existing  law 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  property, 
erecting  buildings,  bridges  or  other  struc- 
ture (but  not  for  the  repair  of  the  same;, 
paving  streets  (but  not  repaving  or  repair- 
ing the  same),  or  for  any  other  permanent 
improvements  or  capital  outlay  of  any 
kind;  Provided,  That  all  of  such  proposed 
expenditures  are  certified  to  the  council  by 
the  city  controller  to  be  capital  expendi- 
tures as  distinguished  from  current  ex- 
penses prior  to  the  authorization  of  such 
debt.  The  certificate  of  the  city  controller 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive  as  to  the 
character  of  the  proposed  expenditures.  It 
shall  be  unlawful  for  the  city  to  borrow 
money  or  incur  debt  for  any  purposes  other 
than  above  specified,  except  in  the  case  of 
loans  for  periods  not  to  exceed  one  year, 
as  provided  in  this  act:  Provided,  however. 
That  if  during  the  preceding  year  current 
funds  have  been  used  for  purposes  for 
which  it  would  have  been  lawful  to  bor- 
row money,  as  herein  provided,  and  the 
city  controller  shall  so  certify,  the  current 
funds  may  be  reimbursed  out  of  loan  funds 
borrowed    for    that   purpose. 

Section  9.  Contracts  to  be  paid  out  of 
loan  moneys  may  be  based  upon  an  appro- 
priation out  of  loans  authorized,  although 
the  same  may  be  unissued,  and  it  shall  not 
be  necessary  to  issue  the  loans  or  to  raise 
the  cash  necessary  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  said  contracts  until  the  same 
is  needed  in  due  course. 

Section  10.  No  liability  shall  be  en- 
forceable against  the  city  by  any  action  at 
law  in  equity  or  otherwise  upon  any  con- 
tract not  supported  by  a  previous  appro- 
priation of  council  or  to  enforce  payment 
for  any  materials  or  supplies  furnished  to 
the  city  or  to  any  department  officer,  board, 
commission,  trust  committee  or  other  agency 
whose  financial  requirements  are  to  be  met 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  taxes  levied  by  the 
council  or  out  of  any  other  funds  over 
which  the  council  has  control  unless  the 
council  shall  have  made  a  previous  appro- 
priation therefor,  and  no  payment  may  be 
enforced  by  any  such  action  for  services- 
rendered  to  the  city  or  to  any  such  depart- 
ment, officer,  board,  commission,  trust  com- 
mittee or  other  acencv  unless  there  shall 
have  been  a  previous  appropriation  by  the 
council  to  pay  for  such  service-;  Provided . 
however-,  That  the  council  may  by  ordinance 
authorize  payment  for  material  furnished 
or  services  rendered  without  a  previous 
appropriation  if  the  same  is  agreed  to  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  all  tin.-  members  elected 
thereto  and  is  approved  by  the  mayor. 
Ordinances  making  appropriations  for  such 
payments    shall    relate    to    no    other    subject 
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and  shall  set  forth  in  separate  items  the 
names  of  each  beneficiary  to  whom  such 
appropriation  is  made  and  the  amount  he 
is   to    receive. 

Article   XVIII. 

INDEBTEDNESS. 

Section  1.  Subject  to  such  limitations 
as  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  established 
by  the  constitution  of  this  Commonwealth, 
any  city  of  the  first  class  may  from  time 
to  time  incur  new  debt  cr  increase  its  in- 
debtedness in  such  amount  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  council  shall  by  ordinance 
have  authorized,  but  it  shall  require  the 
affirmative  votes  of  two-thirds  of  all  of  the 
members  of  the  council  for  the  passage  of 
any  ordinance  authorizing  new  debt  to  be 
incurred   or  an  increase  of  indebtedness. 

Section  2.  In  any  ordinance  authoriz- 
ing the  city  to.  incur  new  debt  or  increase 
its  indebtedness,  except  for  temporary  loans, 
the  council  shall  provide  for  the  collection 
of  a  tax  to  pay  the  interest  therecn  and  the 
principal  thereof,  as  is  now  or  may  here- 
after be  required  by  the  constitution,  and 
any  such  ordinance  shall  state  the  purpose 
or  purposes  for  which  the  new  debt  or  in- 
crease of  indebtedness   is  authorized. 

Section  3.  Within  such  limitation  in 
amount  as  is  now  or  may  hereafter  be 
established  by  the  constitution  the  council 
may  authorize  new  debt  to  be  incurred  or 
an  increase  of  indebtedness  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  electors  of  the  city  at  a  public 
election,  but  the  council  may  in  its  dis- 
cretion submit  to  the  electors  for  their 
consent  at  a  public  election  the  proposal 
contained  in  any  ordinance  authorizing  new 
debt  to  be  incurred  or  an  increase  of  in- 
debtedness, and  any  such  new  debt  or  in- 
crease of  indebtedness,  to  which  the  electors 
shall  have  given  their  consent,  shall  be  ex- 
cluded in  computing  the  amount  of  the  in- 
debtedness of  the  city  incurred  without  the 
consent  of  the   electors   thereof. 

Any  ordinance  authorizing  new  debt  to 
be  incurred  or  an  increase  of  indebtedness, 
except  for  temporary  loans,  without  the 
consent  of  the  electors,  shall,  prior  to  its 
final  passage,  be  published  daily  for  two 
weeks  in  two  newspapers  having  a  honatide 
circulation  in  such  city  of  at  least  thirty- 
thousand   copies  per   issue. 

Section  4.  Whenever  the  council  shall 
by  ordinance  authorize  new  debt  to  be  in- 
curred or  an  increase  of  indebtedness  in  an 
amount  requiring  the  consent  of  the  electors 
at  a  public  election,  and  whenever  the 
council  shall  in  its  discretion  desire  to  pro- 
cure the  consent  of  the  erectors  to  a  new 
debt  or  an  increase  of  indebtedness,  the 
ordinance  authorizing  such   new   debt  to  be 


incurred  or  such  increase  of  indebtedness 
shall  fix  the  date  for  holding  such  public 
election  and  shall  provide  that  the  authority 
to  incur  such  new  debt  or  to  increase  in- 
debtedness as  therein  contained  shall  not 
be  effective  unless  the  electors  shall  give 
their  consent  thereto  at  such  public  election. 
Section  5.  After  the  passage  of  any 
such  ordinance  the  council  shall  give  notice 
of  the  election  to  be  held  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  electors  by 
advertisement  once  a  week  for  four  weeks 
in  each  of  three  newspapers  having  a  bona- 
fide  circulation  in  such  city  of  at  least 
thirty  thousand  copies  per  issue.  The  said 
notice  or  advertisement  shall  contain  a  copy 
of  the  ordinance  authorizing  the  new  de'ot 
to  be  incurred  or  the  increase  of  indebted- 
ness for  which  the  consent  of  the  electors 
is  sought,  and  shall  also  set  forth  a  cer- 
tificate of  the  city   controller  showing: 

(a)  The  aggregate  amount  of  the  last 
preceding  assessed  valuation  of  the  taxable 
property   within   the  city. 

(b)  The  amount  of  the  existing  in- 
debtedness. 

(c)  The  amount  of  the  deductions  there- 
from   allowed    by    law. 

(d)  The  amount  of  the  existing  in- 
debtedness less  the  deductions  therefrom  al- 
lowed by  law  and  the  percentage  of  the 
last  preceding  assessed  valuation  of  the 
taxable  property  which  such  amount  rep- 
resents. 

(e)  The  amount  of  the  proposed  new 
debt  or  increase  of  indebtedness  and  the 
percentage  of  the  last  preceding  assessed 
valuation  of  the  taxable  property  which 
such   amount  represents. 

(f)  .  The  amount  of  the  existing  in- 
debtedness, plus  the  proposed  new  debt  or 
increase  of  indebtedness,  less  the  deductions 
therefrom  allowed  by  law  and  the  per- 
centage of  the  last  preceding  assessed  valua- 
tion of  the  taxable  property  which  such 
amount  represents;   and 

(g)  The  amount  of  indebtedness  less 
the  deductions  therefrom  allowed  by  law 
which  the  city  may  lawfully  have  outstand- 
ing, and  the  percentage  of  the  last  preced- 
ing assessed  valuation  of  the  taxable  prop- 
erty  which   such   amount    represents. 

Section  6.  The  council  shall  in  all  cases 
fix  the  time  of  holding  the  public  election. 
to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  electors  to 
incur  new  debt  or  increase  indebtedness  on 
the  day  of  a  municipal  or  general  election, 
unless  more  than  ninety  days  &h  ill  inter- 
vene between  the  date  of  the  ordinance 
providing  for  such  election  and  the  day  of 
holding  the  next  succeeding  municipal  or 
general  election.  If  any  other  day  be  fixed 
for  holding  such  election,  the  cost  of  hold- 
ing the  same  shall  be  paid  by  the  city. 
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Such  election  shall  be  lield  at  the  places 
during-  the  hours  and  under  tne  regulati  is 
provided  by  law  for  holding  municipal  elec- 
tions and  shall  be  conducted  by  the  election 
officers  provided  by  la*  to  conduct  n 
cipal  elections  in  such  c:ty,  unless  the  said 
election  be  held  on  the  'lay  of  a  general 
election,  in  which  case  the  laws  governing 
general  elections  shail  apply.  The  Question 
whether  new  debt  snail  be  incurred  or  in- 
debtedness  increased  as  authorized  in  the 
ordinance  shall  be  printed  upon  the  ballot 
in  brief  form,  followed  by  the  words  "yes" 
and  "no"  with  appropriate  voting  squares, 
and  if  such  question  shall  be  submitted  at 
an  election  of  public  officers  it  shail  be 
printed  below  the  groups  of  candidates. 
The  election  officers  shall  count  tne  votes 
cast  at  such  election  and  shall  make  a  re- 
turn thereof  to  the  prothonotary  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas  of  the  count  con- 
taining such  city,  duly  certified  as  required 
by  law.  When  such  count  shall  have  been 
complete!  a  certificate  of  the  total  number 
of  electors  voting  "yes"  and  of  the  total 
number  of  electors  voting  "no"  on  such 
question  shall  be  made  by  the  court  and 
filed  in  the  office  of  tne  prothonotary  and 
a  copy  thereof,  under  the  seal  of  the  said 
court,  shall  be  furnished  by  the  prothono- 
tary to  the  council  ana  the  same  shall  be 
entered   upon    its  journal. 

In  conducting  such  election  and  counting 
and  making  return  of  the  vote  cast,  the 
officers  of  such  election  and  the  court  shall 
be  governed  by  the  laws  regulating  such 
election,  and  all  the  penalties  of  the  said 
election  laws  for  the  violation  thereof  shall 
apply  to  the  electors  and  election  officers 
participating  in   such   election. 

If  by  the  returns  of  such  election  it 
shall  appear  that  a  majority  of  the  electors 
voting  thereon  give  their  consent  to  in- 
curring new  debt  or  increasing  indebtedness 
as  authorized  in  the  ordinance,  such  ordi- 
nance shall,  as  of  the  late  of  the  court's 
certificate  of  the  result  thereof,  be  effective 
to  authorize  such  new  lebt  to  be  incurred 
or  such  increase  of  indebtedness,  but  if  it 
■  shall  appear  that  a  majority  of  the  electors 

voting  thereon  did  no:  give  their  consent 
to  incurring  such  new  lebt  or  increasing 
indebtedness  as  authorized  in  the  ordinance, 
such  ordinance  shall  be  ineffective  to 
uithorize  su< h  new  lebt  to  be  incurred  or 
puch  incre  se  of  indebtedness;  .pri;-.'',  I 
That  should  the  constitution  >r  this  Com- 
monwealth require  the  consent  of  more  than 
a  majority  ox  the  electors  voting  thereon 
to  enable  the  city  to  incur  such  new  debi 
or  increase  its  indebtedness,  such  ordinance 
'hall  be  effective  to  authorize  such  new  d;:',r 
or  such  increase  of  indebtedness  only  if  the 


required  number  of  electors  shall  have  given 
their  consent   thereto. 

Section  7.  The  council  may  by  ordi- 
nance, without  the  consent  of   the  elect   rs, 

,    i    -:ze   temporary   loans   of   money    in 
ticipation  of  the  issuance  of   bonds  or  orner 
evidences  of  indebtedness  previously  author- 
ized,  but   all    temporary    loans   shad   be  pay- 
ible   within   one  year. 

Section  S.  Whenever  any  debt  shall  be 
or  shail  have  been  created  tor  which  the 
constitution  of  this  Commonwealth  requires 
a  sinking  fund  to  be  established,  the  pr  •- 
ceeds  of  the  taxes  ievieu  for  tne  payment 
of  the  principal  and  interest  of  such 
and  of  other  money  pledged  or  appropriated 
for  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  in- 
terest of  sucn  debt  shall  be  paid  into 
sinking  tunc  of  such  city  and  shall  be  in- 
violably reserved  for  and  applied  exclusively 
to  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest 
of   such   debt. 

Whenever  there  shail  be  money  in  the 
sinking  fund  in  respect  of  a  particular  debt 
ui  excess  of  the  requirements  for  the  pay- 
ment during  the  twelve  months  next  en- 
suing of  principal  maturing  and  inte 
due,  such  excess  money  -bail  he  applied  ro 
the  purchase  and  cancellation  of  such 
but  if  at  any  time  it  shall  be  impracric 
or  rinanciaily  disadvantageous  to  purchase 
such  debt,  such  excess  money  may  be  in- 
vested teraporarilj  in  bonds  or  other  evi- 
dences of  debt  of  the  United  States  4 
An, erica,  of  "his  Commonwealth  <-.r  of  any 
county,  city,  borough,  township,  school  iis- 
trict  or  otner  municipality  or  incorporated 
district    of    this   Commonwealth. 

Section'  9.  The  council  may  at  any  time 
authorize  the  purchase  by  the  city  ot  an> 
of  :ts  outstanding  debt,  and  any  such  debt 
so  purchased   shall  be  canceled. 

Article   XIX. 

THE     CIVIL     SERVICE. 

Section  1.  From  and  after  the  effei  i  \  ■ 
date  o<  this  irticle  ail  appointmen  -. 
:ers.  reinstatements,  promotions,  rt- ti  n  l io  . -. 
suspensions,  removals  and  dismissals  in  the 
civil  service  of  sucn  city  shall  be  made  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  md  provisi  ns 
of  -'us  articie  and  the  rules  prescribed 
thereunder. 

Section  2.  The  civil  service  of  such  city 
-  11  include  all  offices,  positions  m<l  em 
ployments  in  or  under  such  •  ity  or  iny 
departments,  boards  or  commibsioi  s 

Section  3.  The  civil  service  ot  ^c.*.'.  ity 
•  hail   be   divided   into  m<     wified    serv- 

ice and   the  classified   service.      1'ne  unclas- 
sified  service  shall   con 

I  i)     All  officers  elected  by  the  people. 

([>)      The  director  and  the  assistant  direc- 
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tor  of  each  department,  of  the  city  govern- 
ment, the  civil  service  commissioners,  the 
purchasing  agent,  the  city  architect  and  the 
members  of  the  commission  on  city  planning 
and  the  arl  jury. 

(c)  The  city  solicitor  and  all  assistant 
city    solicitors. 

(d)  Persons  employed  by  contract  to 
perform  a  special  service  for  such  city 
where  such  contract  is  certified  by  the  civil 
service  commission  to  be  for  employment 
which  cannot  be  performed  by  persons  in 
the  classified  service. 

(e>  Persons  who  in  times  of  public 
emergency  may  be  appointed  as  special 
policemen  or  firemen  for  service  not  to 
exceed    one    month    in    duration. 

(f)  Persons  temporarily  appointed  or 
designated  to  make  or  conduct  a  special 
inquiry,  investigation  or  examination  where 
such  appointment  or  designation  is  certi- 
fied by  tne  civil  service  commission  to  be 
for  employment  which  should  no:  be  per- 
formed by  persons   m   the  classified  service. 

The  classified  service  or  such  city  shall 
comprise  all  c;vil  offices,  positions  and  em- 
ployments which  are  not  specifically  in- 
cluded   in     the    unclassified    service. 

Section  4,  Any  person  holding  ar. 
oface,  position  or  employment  in  the  classi- 
fied service,  as  herein  denned,  at  the  time 
this  article  takes  effect  by  virtue  of  a  civil 
service  act,  repealed  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  this  act.  and  who  was  appointed  after 
test  and  certification  to  sucii  office,  posi- 
tion or  employment,  shall  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  classified  service  created  by  this 
article  without  original  entrance  test.  Any 
person  holding  an  office,  position  or  em- 
ployment in  such  classified  service  at  the 
time  this  article  takes  effect  who  has  not- 
been  appointed  after  test  and  certification 
under  a  civil  service  act  shall  continue  to 
hold  such,  office,  position  or  employment 
only  until  laid  off  or  removed  for  ineffi- 
ciency by  the  appointing  officer  or  until 
removed  under  tr.e  provision  of  this  article, 
but  such  person  shall  riot  be  entitled  to 
reinstatement,  transfer  or  promotion  under 
the   provisions    of    this   article. 

Section  5.  There  shall  be  established 
and  constituted  in  such  city  a  civil  service 
commission,  consisting  of  three  civ:!  serv- 
ice commissioners,  who  shall  be  elected  by 
the  city  council  by  a  majority  vote  of  all 
t:;e  members  elected  thereto,  and  shall 
office  cor  a  term  of  tour  years  and  until 
their  successors  -ire  severally  elected  and 
qualified  Vacancies  in  the  office  of  civil 
service  commissioner  shall  in  like  manner 
be  tilled  for  the  remainder  of  the  term. 
The  c<  ■  tr  »si  nei  •  •  i  lect  from  among 
their     >wn    number    a    president    and    secre- 


tary. Each  commissioner  shall  qualify  by 
filing  with  the  mayor  an  >ath  to  perform 
the  duties  of  his  office  faithfully  and  with- 
out fear  or  favor  and  by  giving  bond  in 
the  usual  form  in  the  su  a  of  twenty-rive 
thousand  dollars,  to  be  approved  as  now 
provided   by    iaw. 

SECTION  6.  The  civil  service  commis- 
sion shall  appoint,  a  chief  examiner  ind 
such  other  examiners  and  employes  as  mav 
be  provided  tor  by  ordinance  to  carry  jut 
the  purposes  of  this  article.  Such  oos-- 
tions,  including  that  of  chief  examiner, 
-■mall  be  in  the  classified  service.  The 
council  and  other  officials  of  such  city  snail 
provide  the  civil  service  commission  with 
suitable  quarters  and  accommodations  t'Jr 
carrying  on  its  work,  permit  tne  Ui-e  ■: 
public  buildings  for  examinations  and  other 
official  purposes  and  otherwise  assist,  with- 
out condensation,  in  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses  of    this   article. 

S  tcTio.v  7.  In  such  city  the  classified 
service  shall  be  arranged  by  the  civil  serv- 
ice commission  in  three  classes,  to  be 
designated  as  the  competitive  class,  tne 
exempt  class  and  the  labor  class.  The  com- 
mission shall  have  power  to  reclassify  posi- 
tions from  time  to  time  as  it  may  find 
neeessarv. 

Section  8.  The  exempt  class  shall  in- 
clude positions  except  that  of  unsKiiied 
laborer,  for  the  filling  of  which  tne  com- 
mission shall  have  found  competitive  ex- 
aminations to  be  impracticable.  No  posi- 
tion shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  the  exempt 
class  unless  and  until  the  civii  service 
commission  after  i  public  hearing,  ~ 
which  suitable  public  notice  has  been 
given',  has  determined  that  it  is  unable  to 
obtain  by  competitive  examination  persons 
possessing  the  usual  and  requisite  qualifi- 
cations for  filling  such  office  or  position 
tnd  has  classified  such  oince  or  position  in 
the  exempt  class.  The  reasons  for  every 
such    exemption    shall    be   .-rated    separately 

.t   length   :n   the  annual    rep   rts 
civii    serv.ee   commission.      Not    more    than 
one     appointment     shall      he     made     Co      <r 
under   the   title  of   any   such   office  or   posi 
tion,     unless     a     different     number     is     spe- 
cincaily authorized  by  the  civil  service  com- 
mission,       Appointments     in      the     exei 
clash    may    be    made    without    examinati<  n. 
The    exempt   class    shall    include    the    i  bief 
rant    to    the    head    of    each    of    the    de- 
partments of   government    (except   the  civil 
service  commission),  one  *ecretarv  or 
appointed   by   rhe  mayor  and  -me  seer 
or    clerk    appointed    by    each     head    of    each 
department    of    the    city    government 

Section  ,j.     Positions   in    the  compe 
class     may     be     tilled     without     compe 
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only  as  follows:  Whenever  there  are 
urgent  reasons  r'or  filling  a  vacancy  in  any 
position  in  the  competitive  class  and  there 
is  no  list  of  persons  eligible  r'nr  appoint- 
ment .after  a  competitive  examination,  the 
appointing  officer  may  nominate  a  person 
to"  the  civil  service  commission  for  non- 
competitive examination,  and  if  such  nom- 
inee shall  be  certified  by  the  said  com- 
tnission  as  qualified  ifter  such  non-compet- 
itive examination  he  may  be  appointed 
provisionally  to  fill  such  vacancy  until  a 
selection  and  appointment  can  be  made 
after  competitive  examination,  but  such 
provisional  appointment  shad  not  continue 
for  a  longer  period  than  three  months.  In 
every  case  the  commission  shall  at  once 
proceed  to  hold  an  examination  and  pro- 
cure an    eligible  list. 

When  the  services  to  be  rendered  by  an 
appointee  in  the  competitive  class  are  for 
a  temporary  period  nor  to  exceed  one. 
month  and  the  need  of  such  service  is 
important  and  ,.;rgeni,  the  appointing 
officer  may  select  for  such  temporary  serv- 
ice any  person  on  a  appropriate  list  of 
those  eligible  for  permanent  appointment 
without  regard  to  his  standing  on  such  list. 
Acceptance  or  refusal  of  an  eligible  for 
temporary  appointment  shall  not  affect  his 
standing  on  the  register  for  permanent 
appointment. 

Successive  provisional  or  temporary  ap- 
pointments, either  of  the  same  or  different 
persons,  shall  not  be  made  to  the  same 
position.  At  the  end  of  the  three  mouths' 
period  the  office  of  the  provisional  em- 
ploye and  at  the  end  of  the  one  month 
period  the  office  of  the  temporary  employe 
shall  be  declared  vacant,  and  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  city  controller  and  the 
city  treasurer  to  prevent  and  decline  to 
permit  the  payment  of  any  compensation, 
salary  or  wages  to  such  provisional  or  tem- 
porary appointee  for  services  rendered  or 
claimed  to  be  rendered  after  such  periods. 
respectively.  No  credit  for  experience 
gained     luring    a    provisional    or    temporary 

appointment    shall    be   given    to    any    ore    in 

my   examination. 

_  Section*  10.  The  labor  class  shall  in- 
'•'  ide  ordinary  unskilled  laborers.  Vacan- 
cies in  the  labor  class  shall  be  filled  by   the 

ippointment  from  lists  of  applicants  regis- 
tered by  the  civil  service  commission. 
Preference  in  employment  from  such  lists 
*hall  be  according  to  rules  and  regulati  ns 
■'■  be  promulgated  by  the  civil  service  com- 
rm.,i  m. 

Section  11.  The  competitive  class  shall 
include  all  positions  now  existing  or  here- 
after  created    in   the   classified    service   (in- 

iding    those    in    the   civil    service   com  mis- 


ion),  except  such  positions  as  have  been 
classified  by  the  commission  in  the  exempt 
ciass   or   the  labor  class 

SECTION  12.  Public  records  of  the  civil 
service  commission  existing  in  sucn  city 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  civil  service  com- 
mission created  by  this  article,  and  all  law- 
ful eligible  lists,  acts  and  proceedings  of 
such  civil  service  commission  and  of  all 
previously  existing  civil  service  commis- 
sions shall  be  construed  as  having  bee-: 
made  and  established  by  the  civil  service 
commission  created  by   this  articie. 

Section  13.  The  commission  shall 
adopt,  amend  and  enforce  rules  for  the 
classified  service  which  shai?  have  the  r  rce 
and  effect  of  law.     The  rules  shall  provide: 

(One)  For  the  classification  oi  all  posi- 
tions  in   the   classified   service. 

(Two)  For  public  advertisement  of  all 
examinations  at  least  tea  days  in  advance 
in  at  least  five  newspapers  having  a  bona- 
fide  circulation  in  suet:  city  of  at  least 
thirty  thousand  copies  per  issue  2nd  for 
posting  notices  of  such  examinations  in 
the  office  of  the  commission  accessible  to 
the  public   during   business   hours. 

(Three'.'  For  the  creation  of  eligible 
lists  upon  which  shall  be  entered  the  names 
of  successful  candidates  in  the  order  d 
their  standing  in  examination.  Such  lists 
shall  remain  in  force  not  longer  man  two 
years. 

(Four)  For  the  rejection  of  candidates 
or  eiigibles  who  fail  to  comply  with  tiie 
reasonable  requirements  oi  the  commission 
in  regard  to  as?e,  residence,  sex  or  r>h\  - 
condition,  or  who  have  been  guilty  of  crime 
or  of  infamous  or  disgraceful  conduct,  or 
who  have  attempted  deceution  or  fraud  ;n 
connection    with   an   examination. 

(Five)  For  the  appointment  of  one  of 
the  two  persons  standing  highest  on  the 
appropriate    list  ro    fill  a   vacancy, 

(Six)  Regulations  governing  the  rein- 
statement within  one  year  of  persons  who, 
without  fault  or  delinquency  on  their  part, 
have  r-^sigr-ed  or  have  >een  -  irated 
the  service;  Provided,  That  persons 
have  voluncariiv  resigned  from  the-  service 
shall    not   be    reinstated    within    -:\    rn<  i 

(Seven)  For  the  appointment  of  un- 
skilled laborers  r  such  order  as  the  com 
mission    may    prescribe. 

(Eight)      For    the    a  (option     and     amend- 
ment of  rules  only  after  public   notice 
hearing. 

The    commission    shall     i  U  pt    such    other 
ruie<    not    inconsistent    with     '.lie    ford 
provisions  oi   this   section    as  ma)    '^ 
sary    and    oroper     for    the    enforcemen 
this   article. 

The  rules  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
commission,   also    provide: 
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(a)  For  standards  of  efficiency  for  each 
grade  of  the  service  for  the  maintenance 
of  record*  of  efficiency  and  seniority  to  be 
furnished  by  the  departments  and  kept  by 
the  civil  service  commission  and  fur  pry- 
motion  from  the  lower  grades  to  the 
higher  grades,  based  on  such  records  of 
efficiency  and  seniority  or  on  competitive 
promotion  test.-,  or  both.  An  increase  of 
compensation  within  a  grade  may  be 
granted  on  the  bas;s  of  efficiency  and 
seniority  records.  An  advancement  :n  rank 
or  an  increase  in  salary  beyond  the  limit 
fixed  for  the  grade  by  the  rules  snail  con- 
stitute promotion.  Whenever  practicable, 
vacancies  shall  be  filled  by  promotion.  Pro- 
vision may  be  made  for  methods  for  as- 
certaining and  verifying  the  facts  from 
which  such  records  of  relative  efficiency 
shall  be  made.  These  shall  be  uniform 
fcr   each    grade. 

(b)  For  transfer  from  one  position  to 
a  similar  position  in  the  same  class  and 
grade  in  the  same  or  a  different  depart- 
ment. 

The  commission  shall  grant  public  hear- 
ings upon  all  changes  in  the  rules  before 
adopting  the  same,  and.  give  reasonable 
public  notice  of  such  hearings  by  posting 
for  at  least  one  week  on  its  official  bul- 
letin board,  ope  a  to  the  public,  in  its  crace 
a  copy  of  all  proposed  changes.  One  week 
after  the  rules  haver  been  adopted,  printed 
and  posted  on  such  official  bulletin  board 
said  rules  shall  take  effect  and  shall  have 
the  force  of  law.  Printed  copies  of  the 
rules  shall  be  made  available  for  public 
distribution. 

Section  14.  All  examinations  shall  be 
free,  impartial  and  practical  in  their  char- 
acter and  shall  deal  with  the  duties  and  re- 
quirements of  the  position  :o  be  rilled. 
They  may  include  examinations  of  physical 
fitness  and  manual  skill.  Examinations 
shall  be  in  charge  of  the  chief  examiner, 
except  when  a  commissioner  acts  as  ex- 
aminer. The  commission  may  call  on  other 
persons,  either  within  or  without  the  city 
servii  e,  to  draw  up,  conduct  or  mark  ex- 
aminations, and  when  such  persons  are 
connected  ivith  the  city  service  it  shall  be 
deemed  a  part  of  their  official  'buy  to  act 
as  examiners  without  extra  compensation. 
In  entrance  and  promotion  examinations 
the  oral  part  snail  not  receive  a  mark  ex- 
ceeding one-fo  irtii  or  the  ,vho!e  mark  at- 
tainable in  such  examinations.  Honorably 
discharged  soldiers,  sailors  am  n  irines 
who  have  served  as  such  in  'he  army, 
navy  or  marine  corps  ot  the  United  States 
or  in  the  National  Guard  of  this  State 
shall  be  given  full  credit  for  their  ex- 
perience gained  in  such  service,  having  due 
regard    to    the    position    for    which    the    ex- 


amination is  held-  As  many  examinations 
shad  be  held  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide eligtbles  for  each  grade  oi  the  service 
and  to  meet  ail  requisitions  and  to  fill 
positions  held  by  temporary  appointees. 
From  the  return  and  report  of  the  exam- 
iners or  from  the  examinations  made  by 
the  commission  it  shall  prepare  a  iist  or 
eligibles  for  such  grade.  Such  persons 
shall  take  rank  upon  the  list  m  the  >rder 
of  their  relative  fitness  as  determined  by 
the  examination  without  reference  to 
priority  of  time  of  examination.  The 
markings  of  all  examinations  snai!  be  com- 
pleted and  the  resulting  eligible  list  posi 
within  sixty  days  from  the  late  of  the 
examination.  The  commission  shall  main- 
tain a  civil  list  of  all  persons  in  the  classi- 
fied service  showing  in  connection  uuh 
each  name  the  position  he'd,  the  date  and 
character  of  every  appointment  and  of 
every  subsequent  change  in  status.  Each 
appointing  officer  shall  promptly  transmit 
to  the  commission  all  information  required 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
said  civil  list.  The  commission  snail  keep 
minutes  of  its  own  proceedings.  Ail 
minutes,  examination  papers,  eligible  lists 
and  other  records  of  the  commission,  ex- 
cept as  hereinafter  specifically  provided,  as 
wed  as  ail  recommendations  and  corre- 
spondence relating  to  applicants  for  office 
or  employment  received  by  the  commissi  »n 
or  by  any  otneer  having  authority  to  make 
appointments,  shall  be  ore^er\cd  and  shall 
subject  to  reasonable  regulations  as  rn  the 
time  of  examinations  lie  open  to  public  in- 
spection during  ordinary  business  hour-: 
Provided,  hqwever,  Thar  statements  of  for 
mer  employers  of  applicants  for  office  or 
employment  shall  be  considered  strictly- 
confidential  and  that  these  alone  shall  no- 
be  open  to  examination  by  any  person  not 
employed  by  the  commission  or  bv  such 
applicant,  even  though  employed  by  the 
commission. 

Section'   15.      In  case  an  eligible  list  con- 
sists  of   less   than    two    names,    the   appoint 
rVicer    may    at    his    option    exnre-^ed    in 
writing    to    the    commission     it    the    time     »f 
appointment   treat  such  appointment  as  tern 
porary.    and     if     he    does     so     treat     it,     the 
commission    shall    proceed    at    once   to    h 
an    examination    and    r(,    secure    an    e!i.;::  ie 
list   as^promutU    as    possible.      The   ap|  < 
ing    officer    shall     upon     the    re<-e;o'     ni 
eligible   .i-t    from    the  commission   and    wri   i 
s>    c     reference    to    the    relative     im  rit 
tl      is    of    the    candidates    make   an    app 
ment     rrom     the     two     names     so     certii 
After  .my  name  has  been   twice  rejecte 
uiy    one    appointing    ..fiber     for      he 
ir  a   similar  position   in    favor  of    jthers   on 
the    same    eligible    list    the    3aid    name    shad 
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not  again  be  certified  to  that  appointing 
officer.  When  an  appointment  is  made 
under  the  provisions  >f  this  section  it  shall 
be  in  the  first  instance  tor  a  probationary 
period  of  three  month?.  It  during  that 
period  the  service  of  that  officer  or  employe 
is  unsatisfactory,  the  appointing-  officer 
shall  notify  him  in  writing  that  he  will  not 
be  retained  in  the  public  service  after  such 
three  months*  period.  If  not  so  notified, 
his  appointment  shall  become  permanent  at 
the  end  of  the  three  months'  probationary- 
period. 

Section  16.  No  person  in  the  classified 
service  or  seeking  admission  thereto  shall 
be  appointed,  promoted,  suspended,  reduced 
or  removed  or  in  any  way  favored  or  dis- 
criminated against  because  of  his  political 
'or  religious  opinions  or  affiliations.  Xo  -in- 
quiry in  any  application,  examination  or  in- 
vestigation shall  relate  to  the  religious  or 
political   affiliations  of  any   person. 

Section  17.  The  commission  shall  clas- 
sify and  grade  all  positions  in  the  clas- 
sified service.  The  commission  shall  as- 
certain and  record  the  duties  of  each  posi- 
tion in  the  service,  and  wherever  :t  appears 
that  two  or  more  positions  in  a  service 
have  duties  which  are  substantially  similar 
in  respect  to  the  authority,  responsibility 
and  character  of  work  required  in  the  per- 
formance thereof  they  shall  be  placed  in 
the  same  grade,  which  the  commission  shrill 
designate  by  a  title  indicative  of  such 
duties.  Grades  Laving  duties  of  the  same 
general  nature  and  m  the  same  line  oi  pro- 
motion shall  be  placed  in  the  same  class 
and  the  lines  of  promotion  definitely  speci- 
fied. For  each  grade  the  commission  shall 
determine  a  standard  maximum  and  mini- 
mum salary'  or  rate  of  pay  and  shall  report 
the  same  to  the  mayor  and  the  council, 
together  with  other  information  pertaining 
to  a  proper  rate  of  pay  for  personal  serv- 
ices of  incumbents  of  positions  in  the  civil 
service. 

Section-  18.  Xo  officer,  clerk  or  em- 
ploye in  the  classified  civil  service  of  such 
city  shall  be  removed,  discharged  or  re- 
duced in  pay  or  position  except  for  just 
cause,  which  -hail  not  he  religious  or  po- 
litical. Further,  no  such  officer,  clerk  or 
employe  shall  be  removed,  discharged  or 
reduced,  except  during  the  probationary 
period,  until  he  shall  have  been  furnished 
with  a  written  stater  ent  if  :;;--  reasons  for 
such  action  and  been  allowed  ro  give  the 
removing  officer  such  written  answer  as  the 
person  sought  to  be  removed  may  desire. 
In  every  case  of  such  '■>■•■-  ival  or  reduc 
a  copy  of  the  statement  ,r  the  reasons 
therefor  ami  ,{  i\  .  written  answer  thereto 
shall    he   turn'  lied   to   the  civil    service  com- 


mission     and      entered      upon      its      public 
records. 

Xo  police  officer  or  fireman,  except  those 
dismissed  during  the  probationary  peri 
shall  dc  removed  or  discharged  except  for 
cause  upon  written  charges  and  after  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard  in  his  own  de- 
fense. Such  charges  may  he  riled  by  any 
superior  officer  or  by  my  citizen  or  tax- 
payer, and  shall,  within  thirty  days  after 
filing,  be  heard,  investigated  and  deter- 
mined by  the  commission  or  by  one  of  the 
commissioners  or  by  some  person  or  board 
appointed  by  the  commission  to  hear,  in- 
vestigate and  determine  the  same.  Where 
one  person  is  appomtd  by  the  commission 
to  hear  such  charges  he  shall  be  a  person 
learned  in  the  law.  Where  a  board  is 
appointed  to  hear  such  charges  at  least 
one  member  of  such  board  shall  be  learned 
in  the  law.  The  hearing  shall  be  public 
and  the  accused  and  his  counsel  shall  have 
the  right   to   be   heard. 

The  rinding  and  decision  of  the  commis- 
sion or  commissioner  or  of  such  person 
or  board,  when  approved  by  the  commis- 
sion, shall  be  certified  to  the  appointing 
authority  and  shall  be  forthwith  enforced 
by    such    authority. 

Nothing  herein  contained  shall  limit  the 
power  of  any  superior  officer  to  suspend 
a  subordinate  for  a  reasonable  period,  not 
exceeding  thirty  days,  pending  hearing  and 
decision.  Every  such  suspension  shall  be 
without  nay;  Provided,  however,  That  the 
commission  shall  have  authority  to  investi- 
gate every  such  suspension  and  in  case  of 
its  disapproval  it  shall  have  power  to  re- 
store   pay    to    the   employe   so    suspended. 

All  papers  riled  m  any  hearing  un  ler 
this  section  shall  be  public  records  of  the 
commission. 

Section-    10.      The   commission    shall    keep 
minutes   of    its   official    acts    and    shall    mike 
to    the    council    an    annual    report    showing 
its    own    actions,    the    rule-    and    regulations 
and   al!    the  exception    thereto   in    force 
the    practical    effect^    thereof    and    any    •  ig 
ge^tions     it     may     approve     for     the     .mere 
effectual    accomplishment    of    the    puri 
of  this  article.      Five  hundred  copies  or   the 
annual    report    shall    be    printed    t<>r    ;-         : 
distribution.        The      appointing      authority 
may   require  a    report    from    said  commi 
at    any    time    respecting    any    matter    within 
the   scope   ot    its   duties    hereunder. 

Section  20.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
the  city  controller  of  such  city  to  appi  »ve 
warrant-    or    checks    tor    *he    salary      >t     iny 

■son  in  -  classified  service  unless  the 
city  controller  shall  have  previously  re 
ceived  notice  from  the  commission  that  'he 
person  named  thereon  has  been  legally 
appointed. 
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Section  21.  Any  false  statement  made 
under  oath,  either  in  an  application  or 
other  paper  filed  with  the  commission,  or 
in  any  proceeding  before  the  commission 
or  in  any  investigation  conducted  under 
the  direction  of  the  commission,  or  in  any 
proceeding  arising  under  this  article,  shall 
be  perjury   and   punishable  as  such. 

Sfction  22.  Any  person  who  wilfully, 
by  himself  or  in  collusion  with  one  or  more 
persons,  shall  defeat,  deceive  or  obstruct 
any  person  in  respect  to  his  or  her  right 
.  of  examination,  appointment  or  employ- 
ment according  to  this  article  or  to  any 
rules  or  regulations  prescribed  pursuant 
thereto    or    who    shall    wilfully    or    corruptly 

I  -  falsely  mark,  grade,  estimate  or  report 
upon    the    examination    or    proper    standing 

>:  of  any  person  examined,  registered  or  cer- 
tified pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
article  or  aid  in  so  doing,  or  who  shall 
wilfully  make  any  false  representation  con- 
cerning the  same  or  concerning  the  persons 
examined,  or  who  shall  wilfully  or  cor- 
ruptly furnish  to  any  person  any  special 
or  secret  information  for  the  purpose  of 
either  improving  or  injuring  the  prospects 
or  chances  of  any  person  so  examined, 
registered  or  certified  or  to  be  examined, 
registered  or  certified,  or  who  shall  per- 
sonate any  other  person,  or  permit  or  aid 
in  any  manner  any  other  person  to  per- 
sonate him  in  connection  with  any  ex- 
amination or  request  to  be  examined  or 
registered  or  appointed,  or  who  shall  fur- 
nish any  false  information  about  himself 
or  about  any  other  person  in  connection 
with  any  application  or  request  to  be  ex- 
amined or  registered  or  appointed  shall  for 
each  offense  ^e  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor. Whoever  makes  an  anpoint- 
ment  to  office  or  selects  a  person  for  em- 
ployment contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this 
article  or  wilfully  refuses  to  comply  with 
or  to  perform  to  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  article  shall  ^e  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  Fifty  dollars  ($50.0.')  nor  more  than 
one  thousand,  dollars  ($1,000.00)  in  the 
discretion   of   the  court. 

Section  23.  No  officer,  clerk,  or  em- 
ploye of  any  city  of  the  first  class  or  of 
any  depart::: en r,  trust  or  commission  there- 
of shall  be  a  member  of  or  delegate  or 
alternate  to  any  political  convention,  nor 
shall  he  be  present  at  any  such  convention 
except  in  the  performance  of  his  official 
duty.  No  officer,  clerk  or  employe  of  any 
cirv  of  the  first  class  or  of  any  department, 
trust  or  cor- miss: on  thereof  shall  serve  as 
a  member  of  or  attend  die  meeting  of  any 
committee  of  any  political  party  or  take 
any   active  p.:rr  in  political   management  or 


in  political  campaigns,  or  use  his  office  to 
influence  political  movements,  or  influence 
che  political  action  ot  any  other  officer, 
clerk  or  employe  of  any  such  city  depart- 
ment, tr.ijt  or  commission.  No  officer, 
clerk  or  employe  of  any  city  of  the  first 
class  shall  in  ary  way  or  manner  interfere 
with  the  conduct  of  any  election  or  the 
preparation  therefor  at  the  polling  place, 
or  with  the  election  officers  while  counting 
the  vote  or  returning  the  ballot-boxes, 
books  and  pa.pers  to  the  piace  provided  by 
law  for  that  purpose,  or  be  within  any 
polling  place,  save  only  for  the  purpose  of 
marking  and  depositing  his  ballot  as 
speedily  as  it  reasonably  can  be  done,'  or 
be  within  fifty  feet  thereof,  except  for  pur- 
poses of  ordinary  travel  or  residence  dur- 
ing the  period  of  time  beginning  with  one 
hour  preceding  the  opening  of  the  poils 
for  holding  such  election  and  ending  with 
the  time  when  the  election  officers  shall 
have  finished  counting  the  votes  and  have 
left  the  polling  place  for  the  purpose  of 
depositing  the  ballot-boxes  and  papers  in 
the  place  provided  by  "law  for  that  purpose, 
excepting  onlv  police  officers,  who  may 
temporarily  approach  or  enter  the  polling 
piace  in  order  to  make  anv  arrest  per- 
mitted by  law  or  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving order,  and  in  each  such  case  oniy 
long  enough  to  accomplish  the  duties  afore- 
said, after  which  rhe  said  officers  shall  at 
once    withdraw. 

No  officer,  clerk  or  employe  under  the 
government  of  such  city  .shall  directly  or 
indirectly  demand,  solicit,  collect  or  receive 
or  be  in  any  -nanner  concerned  in  demand- 
ing, soliciting,  collecting  or  receiving  any 
assessment,  subscription  or  contribution, 
whether  voluntary  or  involuntary,  in- 
tended for  any  political  purpose  whatever. 
No  police  officer  or  fireman  of  such  city 
shall  pay  or  give  any  money  or  valuable 
thing  or  make  any  subscription  or  contri- 
bution, whether  voluntary  ov  involuntary, 
for  any    political    purpose   whatever. 

Any  person  nr  persons  who  shall  violate 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
he  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  an'!,  shall,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine 
not  exceeding-  five  hundred  dollars  ind 
forfeit   his  office. 

Section  25.  Any  officer,  clerk  or  em- 
ploye of  such  city  or  of  any  department, 
trust  or  commission  thereof  violating  anv 
of  the  provisions  of  this  article  shall  be 
immediately  dismissed  by  the  mayor  or  by 
the  head  of  the  department,  trust  or  com- 
mission in  which  he  is  employed.  The  em- 
ployment of  any  notice  officer  or  fireman 
.ii'ter  such  violation  is  hereby  made  illegal, 
ii:  I  at  the  suil  of  my  taxpayer  of  the  city 
rhe  curt  of  equity  dial!  hive  jurisdiction, 
>nd-  it    shall    be   their    duty    upon    bill    hied 
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and  proof  of  such  violation  to  decree  the 
employment  illegal  and  to  restrain  the  pay- 
ment of  -:.ny  compensation  to  the  offender 
accruing  after  such  violation.  Such  suits 
shall  be  heard  on  rive  days'  notice,  as  in 
the  case  of  other  motion?  for  preliminary 
injunctions.  In  ca-e  of  proceedings  in 
equity  no  other  hearing  or  appeal  shall  be 
required  or  allowed.  Any  person  dismissed 
under  this  section  shall  be  ineligible  for 
reappointment  within  two  years  to  any 
position    in    the   service   of    sue:;    city. 

Section  26.  Any  police  officer  or  fire- 
man who  shall  violate  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  section  twenty-three  of  this 
article  shall  aiso  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  punished  by  a  tine  of  not  less  than 
fifty  dollars  and  not  more  than  three  thou- 
sand dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  by  both 
such  fine  and  imprisonment  in  the  dis- 
cretion   of    the    court. 

Section  27.  It  shall  be  'he  duty  of  the 
commission  to  begin  and  conduct  all  civil 
suits  which  may  be  necessary  for  the 
proper  enforcement  of  this  article  and  of 
the  rules  of  the  commission,  and  to  defend 
all  civil  suits  which  may  he  brought  against 
the  commission.  The  commission  shall  be 
represented  in  such  suits  by  the  city 
solicitor. 

Section  28.  Nothing  in  this  article 
shall  be  construed  to  apply  to  the  officers 
and  employes  o$  any  office,  department, 
bureau,  commission,  board  or  trust  not 
now  administered  under  the  existing  civil 
service  laws. 

Article  XX. 

CITY     CONTRACT-. 

Section  1.  All  contracts  relating  to  the 
affairs  of  such  city  shall  be  in  writing, 
signed  and  executed  in  the  name  of  the  city- 
after  due  notice  by  the  officer  authorized 
to  make  the  same,  and  in  cases  not  other- 
wise directed  by  Lw  or  ordinance  such 
contracts  shall  be  made  and  entered  into 
by  the  mayor.  Xo  contract  shall  be 
entered  into  or  executed  directly  by  the 
city  councillor  by  a  committee  thereof, 
but  some  officer  of  the  executive  branch 
of  government  of  such  city  shall  be  desig- 
nated by  ordinance  ro  enter  into  and  exe- 
cute the  same.  All  contracts  shall  be 
countersigned  by  the  cry  controller  and 
filed  and  registered  by  number,  date  in  I 
contents  ;:i  the  mayor's  office  md  attested 
copies  furnished  to  the  :ry  controller  and 
to    the    department   charged    with    the 

Section  2.  Every  contract  for  public 
improvements  -hall  be  -<  d  upon  an  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  oi  such  improvement  or 
the  part  there  »f  ro  he  done  under  such 
contract    furnished    by    the    proper    officers 


through  the  department  having  charge  of 
the  improvement,  and  no  bid  in  excess  t 
such  estimate  shall  be  accepted.  Such 
estimate  and  contract  may  be  limited  to 
any  unit  or  units,  part  or  .arts  of  the  im- 
provement, and  contracts  may  thereupon  be 
made  and  the  work  on  such  unit  or  units, 
part  or  parts,  proceed  to  the  extent  of  the 
r.m'^  available,  for  the  purposes  thereof. 
Everv  such  contract  shall  contain  a  cl 
that  it  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  and  the  liability  of  the  city  thereon 
shall  be  limited  by  the  amounts  which  shall 
have  been  or  may  be  from  rime  to  tune 
appropriated    for    the    same. 

Section  .5.  XTo  contract  for  work  to  be 
-lone  tor  or  property  or  material  to  be  soid 
or  supplied  to  such  city  or  any  depart- 
ment thereof  shall  be  made  with  any 
councilman,  officer  or  employe  of  such  city 
or  with  any  firm,  copartnership  or  asso- 
ciation of  which  such  councilman,  officer 
or  employe  is  a.  member,  and  if  any 
councilman,  officer  or  employe  during  the 
term  for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected 
or  appointed  knowingly  acquire  an  interest 
m  any  such  contract  he  shall  forfeit  his 
office   or   position. 

Section  4.  In  all  contracts  for  improve- 
ment, the  cost  of  which  is  to  he  paid  by 
assessment  upon  the  property  abutting  or 
benefited,  the  city  shall  not  be  liable  for 
any  claim  for  the  amount  to  be  collected 
from  such  assessment,  but  the  contractor 
shall  look  to  the  assessment  for  his  com- 
pensation. 

Section  5.  Any  such  city  shall  have 
the  power  ro  pave,  repair  and  ciesn  the 
streets,  collect  ashes,  waste,  rubbish  and 
garbage  within  the  limits  of  such  city,  arid 
to  dispose  of  street  sweepings  and  of  ashes, 
waste,  rubbish  and  garbage.  Any  such  city 
shall  have  the  power  to  lease,  acquire, 
construct  >>r  cause  to  be  constructed  a 
plant  or  plants  to  be  used  for  or  n  con- 
nection with  any  of  the  purposes  mentioned 
in  this  section,  and  to  lease  the  same  to 
any  person,  association  -r  corporatioi 
-\hich  shall  contract  to  perform  such  work 
for  the  said  city.  The  council  of  such 
city  shall  have  the  pouer  to  authorize 
existing  department  or  ureau  of  such  city 
to  perform  the  work  which  such 
authorized  to  do,  and  to  lease,  purchase, 
:onstruct,  ■  make  ir  cause  to  be  constru 
ir  made  such  plants  and  equipment,  sup- 
plies and  materials  -  shall  be  necessary 
and  appropriate  then  for,  or  to  create  such 
new  bureau  or  new  division  n  inj  bureau 
i  ill  be  deemed  necessary  ar  !  to  confer 
upon  such  new  bureau  or  division  like 
authority 

After    the     rhirtv  first    day     of     Decei 
one    thousand    nine     hundred    and     twenty, 
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the  repair  and  cleaning  of  the  streets,  the 
collection  of  a-hes.  waste,  rubbish  and 
garbage  within  the  limits  of  such  city  and 
the  disposal  of  street  sweepings,  ashes, 
waste,  rubbish  and  garbage  shall  be  done 
directly  by  the  city;  Provided,  That  any 
such  work  may  be  done  by  contract  when 
authorized  by  the  council  by  a  vote  of  a 
majority  oi  all  the  members  elected  thereto 
with  the  approval  of  the  mayor.  For  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  it  is  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  city  to  authorize  the 
performance  of  any  such  work  by  contract, 
the  mayor  or  the  council  may,  prior  to  the 
first  day  of  August  of  any  year,  invite 
bids  for  such  work.  Advertisements  for 
such  bids  shall  be  maae  during  a  period 
ending  not  later  than  the  first  day  of 
October  next  ensuing,  and  a  summary  cf 
the  bids  shall  be  included  by  the  mayor 
in  the  budget;  Prozidcd  further,  That  if 
it  is  determined  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section  to  have  any  such 
work  performed  by  contract,  a  reasonable 
time,  not  exceeding  six  months,  shall  be 
allowed  the  contractor  or  contractors  there- 
under to  secure  the  necessary  equipment 
to  perform  such  contracts  and  to  begin  the 
performance   thereof. 

Section  o.  Any  such  city  shall  have 
the  power  to  contract  for  materials,  sup- 
plies or  work  to  be  supplied  to  or  per- 
formed for  .->aid  city,  subject  to  the  pro- 
vision of  section  five  of  this  article,  dur- 
ing one  or  more  years,  and  the  city  council 
may  by  ordinance  authorize  such  contract 
without  the  necessity  of  making  an  appro- 
priation therefor  beyond  the  current  year. 
Such  contracts  shall  be  enforceable,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  ten. 
article  seventeen,  hereof.  When  the  term 
of  any  such  contract  exceed  four  years 
there  shall  be  inserted  in  the  contract  a 
clause  reserving  to  the  city  the  right  to 
terminate  the  same  at  its  option  at  any- 
time after  the  expiration  of  four  years 
without  liability  to  the  contractor  for  dam- 
ages for  the  loss  of  profits  which  would 
have  been  realized  had  the  contract  nor 
been  terminated.  If  the  term  of  any  such 
contract  exceeds  one  year  a  reasonable 
time,  not  exceeding  six  months,  shall  be 
allowed  the  contractor  thereunder  to  se- 
cure the  necessary  equipment  to  perform 
such  contract  and  to  begin  the  performance 
thereof. 

Article  XXL 

CONSTRUCTION     OF    THIS     ACT. 

Section  1.  If  any  provision  of  this  act 
should  for  any  reason  be  declared  invali  ! 
by  the  courts,  the  intention  of  this  act  is 
hereby  expressed  that  all  other  provisions 
?hai!  nevertheless  be  sustained  and  en- 
forced. 


Article  XXII. 

SCHEDULE. 

SECTION  1.  In  order  that  no  incon- 
venience may  be  suffered  by  putting  into 
effect  the  changes  provi.  ed  in  thi>  act, 
al!  officers  and  employes  of  such  cities  in 
office  at  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this 
act  shall  continue  in  office  until  super- 
seded by  the  appointment  or  election  of 
their    successors,    as    herein    provided. 

Section-  2.  This  act  shall  go  into  effect 
on  the  first  Monday  of  January,  one  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  twenty  except  as 
herein    provided. 

Section'  3.  Article  sixteen,  relating  to 
the  city  council,  shall  go  into  effect,  so  far 
as  regards  the  election  of  councilmen,  uoon 
the  approval  of  this  act.  The  terras  oi  ail 
councilmen  in  office  and  the  terms  or  em- 
ployment of  ail  ofneers  and  employes  of 
the:  council  or  councils  in  such  cities  shall 
cease  and  determine  on  the  first  Monday 
of  January,  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and    twenty. 

Section  4.  Article  seventeen,  relating 
to  finance,  shall  go  into  effect  one  month 
after  the  approval  of  this  act.  All  matters 
and  things  [herein  required  to  be  done  by 
the  council  shall,  until  the  first  Monday 
of  January,  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  twenty,  be  done  by  the  council  or 
councils  now  in  orhce.  but  the  detailed 
consideration  of  the  financial  program  may 
be  delegated  to  a  committee  of  such  council 
or  councils. 

Section  5.  Article  eighteen,  relating  to 
indebtedness,  shall  go  "  into  effect  one 
month  after  the  approval  of  this  act.  All 
matters  and  things  therein  required  to  be 
done  by  the  council  snail  until  the  first 
Monday  of  January,  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and_  twenty,  be  done  by  the  coun- 
cil or  councils  now   in   office. 

Section   6.     Article   nineteen,    re!  itirg   :o 
the    civil^  service,    shall    go    into    effect    one 
month  after  the  approval  i  f  this  act.  except 
that    provisions    therein    relating    to    the   es- 
tablishment of  the  civil   service  commiss     n 
shall   go   into  effect  on   the   first   M.-.n  :  . 
January,    one    thousand    nine    hundred 
twenty.       All     matters    and     things     therein 
required    to    be    done    by    the    civil     service 
commission    and    bv    the    council    shall    ■::-.;:; 
such   date  be  done  by  the  civil   service 
mission  and  by  the  council  or  councils  now 
in    office.      The    terms    of    ail    civil    service 
commissioners   in    off.ee   in    such    cities    -     . 
cease    and    determine    '.n    the    first     Monday 
>f     January,    one    thousand     nine    hundred 
and    twenty. 

f  Article  XXIII,  the  last  .n  the  Act  is  a 
repealer,  specifying  acts  and  tmrts  or  acts 
conflicting   which    art-    repealed.) 
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Architect,  City— JoUu  P.  "B.  Sinkler 
was  appointed  by  Major  Moore  to  the  post 
oi  i  ity  Architect.  ..-  provided  hy  the  new 
charter,     April     21th.       The    office     pays     i 

salary   of    ^5',o0.      :ree    under   this   hcau. 

Courts— United  States  District  Attor- 
ney's ofrke.  Robert  V.  Bolger  and  Henry 
v\*'  B:  ude  were  appointed  assistants  by 
United  States  District  Attorney  McAvoy 
on   April    19th. 

Euimig'ratioii  Comraimsioner — - 

Fourth  District,  consisting  o£  Eastern  half 
of  Pennsylvania,  Dei,:-. are,  and  Southern 
New  Jersey.  James  L.  Hughes  appointed 
Commissi  mer  by  President  Wilson,  April' 
'       s 

Mau'i.sti'a  te< — J  o  h  n  F.  McNenny, 
elected  m  November  1919  for  terra  of  six 
veajrs,   and  officiating    in    Magistrate's   Court 

No.    11,   died   April    16th. 

Sugar  Refining; — There  are  at  pres- 
ent three  refineries  in  Philadelphia  having 
a  total  daily  capacity  of  13.000  barrels 
(350  pounds  each;  and  employing  2240 
men,  women  an  i  girls.  The  production  of 
these  manufactories  in  1919  was  1,327,000,- 
000  pounds,  which  was  distributed  in  37 
States,  Less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the 
productiou  was  exported.  Raw  sugars 
used  come  from  Cuba.,  Porto  Rico,  Santo 
Dominerd,  Hawaii,  Venezuela,  and  the 
Philippines. 

Owing  to  the  silt  bottom  of  the  Dela- 
ware river  sugar  ships  from  Hawaii  of  as 
great  as  18,000  tons,  are  aide  to  tie  up 
ro    the    piers    here   and   discharge    their   car- 


goes.    The   favorable  character  of  the    ■ 
itself    is    turned    to    good    account     i)>     the 
n      leries,  ;        >i    winch    obtain    their   - 
from    the    middle    of     the    stream,    and 
not    use    the  City's   water   supply    system. 

Sugar  refining  is  among  the  oldest  manu- 
facturing   industries    ot     Philadelphia,    dat 
ing     frdrii     the    eighteenth     century,     b< 
the   Revoluti  u.      Sul  -•  quent  to  the  war  for 
Independence,      the      refiners     applied      for 
l/rotection     against     the     subsidized     British 
product.      At    that   time   ihe   refiner 
as     raw     product     maple    sugar     from     Ne  i 
_    .ml.     and     molasses     from     the     West 
Indies,      The    Louisiana    Purchase    laid    the 
effect    or    stimulating    the    refining 
?ugars.      In.  1790  the   yearly 
whole  United  States    ,  is   12,  H 

[n     1810     there     were     10     retinerie; 
Philadelphia,    employing    less    than    100 
sons.       In     1851     the     refineries     numb   - 
eleven.      There    were    8    refineries    in     IS 
employing   478   men,    and    making   a   product 
valued   at   56,356,700   annually. 

The   Franklin    Sugar    Refinery,    the 
of    the    three    now    in    operation    here,    w  is 
established    in     1864,    and    in     1874    it     j    - 
the    largest     in     the     world,     man 
120,000,000      pounds     annually,     or 
times    the   ji  lount    required    for 
country    in     179''.      The    annu;  :    product    ot 
il    refineries    here    in    1880     fas    valued    at 
524.294,929,   and    in    1914    the   refineries    in 
operation    produced    sugar    valued,  at    -'-.;. 
900,000. 

In  1920  Philadelphia  ;s  second  in  rank 
of  sugar  ■  refining  in  the  world,  producing 
one-sixth  of  the  country's  refined  sugar. 
che    product    averaging    5,250,  !  -"  is     i 

day. 


TRANSLATIONS 

ALL  LANGUAGES  ALL  SJBJECTS 

ALL  COUNTRIES 

Catalogs,  Pamphlets,   Correspondence 
21  Languages 


KIRSCHBAUM  BUREAU  OF  TRANSLATION,  Inc. 

Founded  in   1J89 

1524  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 
Printing  in  all  the  Foreign  Tongues 


Figures  Show  Year  Book's 
Growth 


1920  1919 

Pages    m 269  Pages 244 

Headings    .  ..." 767  Headings    693 

Facts    57,000  Facts    50,000 

Words    230,000  Words    207.000 


The  1920  edition  contains  the  bulk  of  three  average  length  popular 
novels,  yet  skilful  arrangement  and  judicious  selection  of  type  keep 
the  volume  within  handy  size. 


Handy  Suggestion  Leaf 

Suggestions  for  improvement  or  corrections  for  Year  Book  for 
1921  may  be  made  on  this  blank  and  forwarded  to  the  publisher. 
Corrections  should  reach  the  publisher  not  later  than  January  1st. 

Joseph  Jackson  • 
1137  Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg. 
Philadelphia 


(Signature) 
(Address) 


That  the  Year  Book  May  be  Improved 

This  leaf  may  be  detached  and  suggestions  or  cor- 
rections  made  on  it  and  forwarded  to  the  publisher. 
Cn  the  other  side  provisions  are  made  for  any  data 
•those  interested  in  the  improvement  of  Philadelphia's 
handy  book  of  reference  may  care  to  give.  Suggestions 
for  the  betterment  of  the  work  and  for  enlarging  its 
circle  of  influence  will  be  gratefully  received. 


What  Was  Said  About  the  1919  Year  Book 

It  should  be  on  every  business   man's  desk. — Chamber  of  Commerce  Xe-i:s 
Bulletin. 

Crammed   full  of  well-digested   and   clearly  presented   information. — North 
A  merle  an. 

A    most    useful    addition    to    every    writer's    and    worker's    library. — Public 
Ledeer. 


EXTRACTS    FROM    LETTERS    TO    THE    PUBLISHER 
"Your  excellent  Year  Book  of  1919." 


"I  am  much  interested  in  old  localities  in  Philadelphia  and   rind  your  book 
as  full  as  the   proverbial   nut   is   full  of  meat." 


'I  do  not  know  of  anything  just 


"It  is  the  first  Year  Book  I  have  come  across  that  it  i<  a  sheer  pleasure 
to  hold  and  handle,  and  it  is  the  rirst  Year  Book  I  have  ^een  where  instead 
of  finding  something  interesting  only  on  e\  ery  seventh  page  or  so,  one 
begins  to   read   at  the   first   pd$e  one   opens   and    gott*   right  on    reading   .   .   ." 


ADELPHIA 


On  the  nameplate  of  your  Heater,  Range 
or  refrigerator  is  our  guarantee  of  honest  value 
beneath  the  nameplate. 

Visitors  always  welcome  to  our  central 
daylight  showrooms  where  are  permanently  dis- 
played all  the  latest  and  finest  types  of  heating 
and  cooking  appliances  as  well  as  refrigerators. 

BORDEN  STOVE  COMPANY 

1311-1313  Arch  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Established  1373 


ii 


McCurdy  Bros. 

FRONT    AND    YORK    STREETS 

Kensington's   Leading 
Department    Store" 


Open    Friday    and    Saturday    Evenings 


^allinger  &  Perrdt 

ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS   AND   CONSTRUCTORS 

Commercial,  Industrial 

and 

Institutional    Buildings 


\ 


Mechanical    Plants 

Mechanical  Equipment 

Process  Machinery 

etc* 

Industrial    Housing 
and   Town    Planning 


PHILADELPHIA 

323   South   Broad  Street 


NEW  YORK 

1328  Broadway,  Cor.  34th  Street 


Our  Services  as  Specialists  in 

National  and  Export  Advertising 

are  at  the  command  of 
Philadelphia's  Manufacturers 

MATOS  ADVERTISING  CO.,  Inc. 

WILLIAM  W.  MATOS,  President 

Members  -  Bulletin  Building 

American  Association  City  Ha!!  -Square 

Advertising  Agencies  Philadelphia 


ALERT    No.    36X    RATCHET 
EXTENSION    TAP    WRENCH 

C[  Does  the    job  in   15  minutes  instead      [ 

of  8  to  10  hours.  I'- 

ll 
Q  Reachesheretofore  inaccessible  parts.      tl 

€;  Net  necessary  to  tear  apart  the  Auto, 
Truck.  Tractor,  Machine  or  Marine  Engine. 

Send  for  Circular  "Y8" 
ALERT  TOOL  CO,  237-241   N.  6th  St.,  Phiia. 
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